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I^^j  ^  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUjRE 

Washington^  January  2^  I962 


?ood  and  People  Cnnference  Galled  by  Secretary  Freeman  Jan.  10: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  today  announced  a  conference  on 
Food  and  People  in  Washington,  D.C,  Jan.  10  "to  discuss  a  crisis  of  ahundance  in 
iUnerican  production  of  food  and  fiher  and  to  develop  means  of  making  better  use  of 
this  abundance . " 

In  a  letter  of  invitation  to  leaders  in  agriculture,  business,  industry,  labor, 
civic  and  consumer  groups,  and  others  to  attend  the  conference.  Secretary  Freeman 
said: 

"Technological  improvements  on  American  farms  are  producing  a  super  abundance 
of  crops.    Our  ability  to  find  domestic  and  foreign  uses  for  this  abundance  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  capacity  of  the  American  farmer  to  produce.    This  is  our  Number 
One  problem,  and  we  want  to  discuss  it  with  you  and  solicit  your  views  and  your  help 

Secretary  Freeman  pointed  out  that  the  need  for  such  a  conference  representing 
viewpoints  of  many  groups  is  important  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  President  Kennedy 
will  soon  make  his  recommendations  to  Congress,  not  for  just  a  farm  program,  but 
for  a  food  and  agriculture  program  for  the  I960 ' s . " 

All  phases  of  production,  distribution,  and  use  of  American  farm  products  at 
home  and  abroad  will  be  discussed  at  the  conference  opening  at  10  a,m.  here  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Jefferson  Auditoriimi  .    Registration  will  start  at 
9  a.m.    The  meeting  is  open  to  the  public. 

"We  must  have  a  comprehensive  program  that  will  maintain  the  strong,  progressive 

agriculture  that  is  so  vital  to  every  consumer,  to  the  national  econonQT,  to  the 

national  strength  and  to  peace  in  a  free  world, "  Secretary  Freeman  said. 

"For  that  reason,  we  seek  open  discussion  of  the  needs  of  family  farmers,  of 
consumers,  of  the  needy,  the  aged,  and  the  young,  and  of  the  underfed  peoples  of 
the  newly- developing  nations.    We  must  develop  practical  means  of  stockpiling  food 
and  fiber  for  our  own  survival  in  time  of  emergency.    We  must  move  more  and  more  of 
our  abundance  into  international  use,  through  expanded  exports  for  dollars  and 
through  the  Food  for  Peace  program." 
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I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  your--:pFesence  here  today.    This  is  a 
meeting  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  for  a  long  time.    It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  held  in  these  premises  since  I  took  over  offices  on  the 
second  floor,  and  I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  your  willing- 
ness to  come  here  to  counsel  with  me  and  with  each  other  about  a  matter 
that  demands  and  deserves  the  urgent  attention  and  the  best  talents  of 
us  all. 

That  matter,  as  you  know,  is  the  state  of  agriculture's  public 
relations       the  measure  of  recognition,  acceptance  and  understanding 
given  to  agriculture  by  the  remainder       the  vast  majority  —  of  our 
society. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  agriculture  can  receive       and  is 
entitled  to  receive       greater  recognition,  more  acceptance,  wider  under- 
standing than  it  now  receives.    The  fact  that  you  are  here  today  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  you  feel  the  same  way. 

I  believe  we  all  agree  that  something  can  be  done,  and  must  be 
done,  to  create  for  American  agriculture  a  climate  of  real  understanding, 
real  awareness,  real  confidence  among  the  non-farm,  urban,  industrial 
areas  of  this  country.    Much  has  been  done,  more  is  being  done,  but  still 
laore  is  ne<?ded       and  we  are  here  today  to  examine  the  problem  and  come  up, 
if  we  can,  with  some  answers  that  will  work. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Public  Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
DJJ. ,  Thursday,  January  ^,  I962,  9:00  a.m.,  EST.  .  
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As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  this  protlem  of  agriculture's  relations 
with  the  rest  of  our  society  is  one  that  gives  me  great  concern.    Xet,  as  you 
know,  my  powers  to  deal  with  it  are  limited.    The  Department  has  no  directive 
from  the  Congress  to  create  a  more  favorable  image  of  agriculture  in  America; 
it  has  no  appropriations  for  that  purpose;  even  if  it  had  both  mandate  and 
money,  I  doubt  that  an  agency  of  the  Government,  unassisted,  could  begin  to  do 

j 

the  job. 

But  I  know  there  are  institutions  and  organizations  and  individuals 
whose  combined  best  efforts  can  do  the  job.    Agriculture  in  modern  America  is 
more  than  an  amorphous  minority  of  people  living  on  the  land.    It  is  a  vast 
fabric  of  skillful  farmers,  farm  organizations,  small  business  concerns  and 
giant  industries,  great  communications  net-works  linking  rural  and  iirban 
America,  thousands  of  small  communities  sustained  by  our  farm  economy. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  bring  together  the  representatives 
of  these  institutions  with  a  stake  in  agriculture's  welfare  to  determine  what 
they  can  do,  working  together,  to  articulate  and  communicate  the  case  for 
agriculture.    And  I  hope  that  your  recommendations  will  suggest  not  only  what 
can  be  done,  or  should  be  done,  but  how  it  can  be  done.    We  are  well  stocked 
with  platitudes  and  good  intentions.    We  can  use  some  hard  specifics. 

Now,  having  said  what  I  think  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  is,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  what  it  is  NOT.     I  do  this  because  I  do  not  want  anybody  here 
to  misunderstand  or  misconstrue  oui*  objectives  in  proposing  the  creation  of 
this  committee. 

(more ) 
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First  of  all^  let  me  assure  you  that  this  meeting  is  not 
concerned  vith  the  public  relations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  an 
institution.    I  admit  that  if  some  of  the  good  public  relations  generated 
for  agriculture  as  a  result  of  your  deliberations  rubs  off  on  the  Department, 
■we  vill  not  object.    But  we  are  not  asking  you  to  devote  your  time,  your 
talents  or  your  resources  to  a  program  on  behalf  of  this  bureaucracy. 

Nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  to  marshal    support  for  the 
agricultural  policies  of  this  administration.    We  invite  your  support  of  those 
policies,  of  course,  and  I  know  that  many  of  you,  and  the  organizations  you 
represent,  will  join  with  us  to  put  them  into  practical  effect.    But  I  am  also 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  some  of  you  individually       and  your  organizations 
are  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  all  of  the  programs  we  have  instituted  thus 
far . 

Yet  I  am  confident  that  while  some  of  us  may  differ  as  to  method,  we 
do  not  differ  as  to  aim.    VJe  want  a  free,  sound,  prosperous,  competent  agricul- 
ture, structured  in  the  tradition  of  independence  and  individual  initiative 
that  has  made  our  farmers  the  most  advanced  and  productive  in  the  world . 

The  stark  reality,  however,  is  that  we  will  not  and  cannot  achieve 
this  aim  unless  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  comprehend  the 
direct  relationship  between  that  kind  of  agriculture  and  their  welfare,  their 
security  and  their  future . 

(more) 
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We  are  confronted  then^  with  a  proTDlem  of  communication  the 
problem  of  transmitting  the  facts  about  agriculture       its  people ^  their 
accomplishments^  their  problems ;  their  contributions  to  our  national  life^ 
their  rightful  place  in  our  economy       to  an  America  which  seems  today  to  view 
the  farmer  at  least  with  apathy  and  all  ^do  often  with  antagonism  ••-  because 
it  does  not  understands 

But  understanding  will  not  just  grow^  like  Topsy.    It  must  be 
encouraged  and  fedo    And  that^  it  seems  to  rae^  is  the  task  that  challenges 
this  committee       how  to  produce  and  translate  and  interpret  the  significant 
facts  about  their  own  agriculture  to  the  people  of  this  country.    How  well  we 
meet  that  challenge  will  profoundly  affect  the  opinions  and  the  actions  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  whose  collective  judgment^  in  the  final  analysis^ 
will  determine  the  nation's  agricultural  policy     It  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say  that  the  future  of  agriculture  in  this  country  may  well  depend  on  omt 
ability  to  create  a  climate  of  real  comprehension  in  which  these  collective 
judgments  will  be  soundly  made. 

Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  really  understand^  for  example, 
that  the  explosion  of  agricultural  technology  in  this  country  holds  forth;,  for  ^ 
the  first  time  in  all  time^  the  promise  that  hunger  can  someday  be  banished  I 
from  the  earth?  1 

Do  our  people  really  understand  what  it  means  to  say  that  agricultural 
production  in  this  country  for  the  last  ten  years  has  outrun  population  and 
that  the  best  projections  of  the  experts  are  that  it  will  go  on  outrunning 
population  in  the  decade  just  ahead? 

(more ) 
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Do  our  people  understand  that  agriculture  has  leaped  from  an 
economy  of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  plenty  and  that  the  essence  of  the  farm 
problem  is  to  find  a  way  to  manage  our  abundance  without  impairing  the 
freedom-  the  initiative^  or  the  economic  opportunity  of  the  producer? 

Yet  these  are  things  America  must  understand       and  can  understand^ 
if  we  do  the  job  we  have  set  out  upon  here  today.     In  this  room  is  all  the 
experience^  all  the  talent^  all  the  skill  required  to  do  that  job  successfully 
and  well.    We  do  not  lack  for  human  resources  or  resourcefulness;  we  do  not 
lack  for  interest  or  drive.     I  feel  certain  that  in  this  meeting  we  will  find 
that  we  do  not  lack  for  a  common  purpose  strong  enough  to  join  us  all  in  a 
concerted  effort  toward  a  goal  in  which  we  all  believe. 

I  would  like  you  to  feel  that  this  is  your  meeting       not  mine*  As 
I  said  in  inviting  you  to  serve  on  this  committee^  I  feel  that  my  office  can 
properly  perform  the  function  of  catalyst  in  bringing  you  together.     I  give 
you  complete  assurance  that  the  research  and  information  resources  of  the 
Department  will  be  at  your  disposal  to  assist  in  every  way  they  can« 

I  am  truly  grateful  for  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  coming  here 
and  for  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  manifest  in  your  willingness  to  assume 
the  burdens  of  membership  on  this  committee =    This  meeting  has  great  promise. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  fulfilled. 
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THE  FOVJER  OF  FOOD  DI  MMGED  ABUNDANCE 
I  have  invited  you  here  to  help  this  administration  and  the  American 
people  learn  how  to  effectively  apply  the  great  pwer  of  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  man  has  any  nation  faced  so 
unique  a  challenge^  for  at  no  time  in  history  has  any  people  had  to  contend 
with  the  crisis  of  abundance.     It  is  a  challenge  which  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  the  world  would  gladly  accept  since  they  still  must  contend  daily 
with  the  crisis  of  scarcity. 

The  productivity  of  American  agriculture        the  ability  of  the 
Am-erican  farmer  to  touch  the  earth  and  see  an  abundant  harvest  come  --  has 
given  us  the  power  to  free  mankind  from  the  specter  of  hunger  and  famine. 

It  is  an  enormous  power .     It  is  a  power  greater  than  that  of  atomic 
energy  if  it  is  used  responsibly  and  wisely. 

President  Kennedy  joins  me  in  welcoming  you_,  and  in  expressing 
appreciation  for  your  willingness  to  join  in  meeting  this  challenge.  Your 
presence  demonstrates  your  concern  that  our  abundance  be  made  a  lasting 
blessing  for  all  mankind^  and  not  a  burden  on  the  farmers  who  produce  it^ 
nor  on  the  American  taxpayer and  not  a  mirage  to  impoverished  and  often 
hungry  millions  abroad. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman_,  Conference  on  Food 
and  People,  Thomas  Jefferson  Auditorium,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Wednesday,  January  10,  I962,  at  10:00  a.m.  (EST).  
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First_,  let  me  make  clear  to  you.  that  I  am  defining  the  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  as  power  with  great  care  and  with  great  seriousness.  Food 
is  power.    The  ability  to  produce  it  in  huge  quantities  is  huge  power. 

This  is  not  said  simply  to  impress  you_,  or  to  suggest  that  we 
should  use  this  power  simply  to  impress  a  hungry  world  with  our  strength. 

I  say  it  to  emphasize  that  when  power  is  held^  it  is  held  with  an 
enormous  responsibility  and  we  must  act  wisely  in  discharging  it. 

You  have  heard  it  said  that  the  solution  to  the  challenge  of 
abundance  is  very  simple  --  Ihhere  are  millions  of  hungry  people  and  we  have 
the  ability  to  produce  almost  limitless  amounts  of  food.     If  we  put  the  two 
together^  our  problem  is  solved. 

May  I  assure  you  that  it  is  one  thing  to  talk  like  this  and  quite 
another  to  make  this  food  available  at  home  and  in  other  lands  to  benefit 
these  millions . 

Since  becoming  Secretary this  question  has  been  one  of  those  upper- 
most in  my  mind.     I  have  traveled  throughout  this  country  and  I  have  visited 
over  a  dozen  countries  throughout  the  world  to  study  this  question. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  sharing  of  food  and  the  techniques  for 
producing  it  is  an  unexplored  field  in  which  the  simple  act  of  sharing  may 
not  fulfill  the  responsibility  we  as  Americans  have  created  for  ourselves. 
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In  the  United  States^  only  a  relatively  small  nuoiber  of  people  are 
unable  to  o"btain  the  food  they  need  for  an  adequate  diet.    Yet  there  are 
many  vho  lack  a  balanced,,  nutritional  diet.     Thus  the  problems  which  remain 
will  require  substantial  effort  to  insure  that  each  person  has  an  adequate^ 
nutritious  diet  --  as  I  will  relate  in  greater  detail  later. 

In  other  nations  around  the  world^  especially  in  the  developing 
nations  which  do  not  as  yet  grow  enough  food  to  feed  their  people^  I  found 
that  food  could  be  the  greatest  instrument  for  peace  and  freedom  which  we 
have  yet  developed. 

Since  the  first  substantial  food  sharing  program  began  in  the 
mid-1950's  this  country  has  distributed  over  $9  billion  dollars  worth  of 
food  and  fiber  to  people  living  throughout  the  world.     This  has  had  great 
impact^  for  to  hungry  people  food  in  the  stomach  has  meant  more  than  missiles 
in  the  sky. 

However^  my  observations  in  these  countries  have  convinced  me  that 
it  will  require  all  the  imagination  and  creativity  which  we  have  if  we  are 
to  make  better  use  of  our  food  abundance. 

There  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  efficient  use  of  the  food  and 
fiber  we  seek  to  share.     In  many  areas  of  the  world^  the  lack  of  adequate 
transportation^  storage  and  distribution  facilities  needs  to  be  met  before 
food  can  be  made  readily  available.     Traditional  eating  habits  cause  many 
people  to  be  reluctant  to  use  the  food  commodities  which  we  grow  here  in 
greatest  abundance. 

(mare ) 
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The  disruption  of  traditional  coimnercial  relationships  in  many 
areas  could  well  cause  economic  dislocation  and  even  more  hunger  and 
possibly  even  revolution. 

Thus  it  "became  clear  to  me  that  the  United  States  would  not  meet 
its  responsibility  by  starting  on  a  world-wide  food  relief  program.  Rather_, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  must  --  while  using  food  for  emergency  needs  and  for 
relatively  short  term  program.s  of  integrated  economic  development 
concentrate  our  efforts  to  help  the  people  of  these  developing  nations  help 
themselves.     This  is^  in  fact_,  the  kind  of  help  they  want. 

This  must_,  of  course be  done  in  a  manner  which  does  not  allow 
waste  or  misuse  of  the  food  we  share.    Rather  we  must  insure  in  every  possible 
way  that  food  gets  to  where  it  is  needed  at  the  time  it  is  needed. 

What  I  have  said  up  to  now  are  some  of  the  basic  thoughts  which 
have  guided  the  development  of  our  present  efforts  to  share  both  at  home 
and  abroad  the  food  we  have  and  to  apply  it  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country  to  the  task  of  securing  world  peace  and  freedom. 

Let   me  now  report  to  you  the  start  we  have  made  over  the  past  year 
to  meet  the  crisis  of  abundance  and  the  challenge  of  using  the  power  of 
American  agriculture.     And  while  I  do  this^  I  hope  you  will  consider  how 
these  programs  can  be  improved  and  where  new  programs  can  be  developed  to 
make  better  use  of  this  abundance. 


(more) 
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In  connection  with  the  Food  for  Peace  program  and  our  international 
trade  program  in  agricultural  commodities Charles  Murphy^  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture and  George  McGovern^  Director  of  the  Food  for  Peace  program^ 
will  discuss  these  more  specifically  this  afternoon. 

I  shall  attempt  here  to  summarize  for  you  what  has  been  done  "both 
at  home  and  ahroad  as  we  move  towards  those  programs  which  will  strengthen 
agriculture  and  maintain  the  enormous  power  which  it  gives  us . 

Firsts  more  food  is  being  used  today  hy  more  Americans. 

Almost  1.7  hillion  pounds  of  food  were  m.ade  available  in  calendar 
year  I961  to  about  23  million  Americans        school  children_,  needy  faiailies_, 
persons  in  institutions _j  and  those  living  in  areas  where  natural  disasters 
struck. 

In  December  1960^  about  3'«T  million  needy  persons  were  receiving 
flour ;  cornmeal^  dry  milk;  and  lard  donated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Today  m^ore  than  6.2  million  needy  are  receiving  donated  foods.     Their  diet  is 
better.     Protein  items  such  as  peanut  butter  and  canned  meat  have  been  added. 

We  launched  in  8  areas  an  experimental  food  stamp  plan.  About 
1^0 _j 000  needy  persons  are  participating.     On  the  average recipients  are 
paying  $63  for  every  $100  worth  of  coupons  received.     They  may  buy  any  food 
item  except  alcoholic  beverages coffee tea^  cocoa  as  such^  and  foods 
clearly  identified  on  the  package  as  imported. 
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Food  purchases  of  families  participating  in  the  stamp  program  are 
alDout  one -third  higher.    Eighty  percent  of  their  increased  food  expenditure 
is  for  animal  products fruits_j  and  vegetables.     They  now  have  a  hetter^,  more 
varied  and  healthier  diet  than  before. 

An  all-time  record  of  more  than  1^  million  children  are  eating 
nutritionally  "balanced  school  lunches  and  creating  an  ever-growing  local 
market  for  farm  foods.     One  of  every  three  elementary  and  high  school  pupils 
is  eating  a  well-balanced  noon  meal  at  school  under  this  program. 

The  school  lunch  program  is  a  billion  dollar  operation  --  the  largest 
single  food  service  industry  in  the  nation.    Yet  the  Federal  contribution  will 
be  less  than  $28o  million  this  school  year. 

•But  there  are  schools  unable  to  finance  a  food  service.     On  a  trial 
basis_,  the  national  school  lunch  program  is  being  extended  to  some  of  them 
this  month. 

For  this  first  time^,  nearly  21^000  children  in  about  220  needy  schools 
will  be  receiving  complete^  nutritious  lunches  at  school.    Most  of  the  experi- 
mental projects  are  in  Kentucky West  Virginia_,  Pennsylvania^  and  nearby 
States . 

Under  the  expanded  special  milk  program^  about  1-l/k  billion  pints 
of  milk  will  be  consumed  by  youngsters  in  more  than  85^000  schools  and 
institutions.     This  represents  more  than  2  percent  of  all  fluid  milk  consumed 
by  the  nonfarm  population.     It  is  in  addition  to  more  than  1.1  billion  pints 
of  milk  consimied  as  part  of  the  national  school  lunch  program. 

(more ) 
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Second^  more  food  and  fiber  are  going  abroad. 

Agricultural  exports  rose  to  all-time  highs  in  value  and  volume 
last  fiscal  year.     The  export  total  vas  a  record-breaking  $^.9  billion. 
During  the  calendar  year  1961^  the  total  will  be  more  than  $5  billion.  This 
happened  because  Department  of  Agriculture  services  to  exporters  were 
strengthened  and  more  of  our  abundance  was  shared  through  Food  for  Peace . 

This  year;  for  example ^  the  Department  sponsored  the  first  food 
trade  fair  of  American  food  and  agricultural  products  exclusively  in  Hamburg_, 
Germany^  and  received  an  anthusiastic  response.    More  than  I50  food  manu- 
facturers furnished  over  1^500  products  for  the  show. 

In  recent  years ^  the  trade  promotion  program  carried  on  by  the 
Department  in  cooperation  with  domestic  producers  and  exporters  and  with  many 
trade  associations  has  produced  dramatic  results. 

In  the  past  five  years for  example ^  exports  of  poultry  to  Europe 
have  increased  127  percent.     Soybean  exports  during  the  same  period  have 
tripled  because  of  a  strong  promotional  program  in  Europe  and  Japan  and 
we  are  now  mjoving  into  South  America.    Rice  exports  have  shown  a  ten-fold 
increase  in  Europe.    Tobacco  exports  to  Japan  have  more  than  doubled. 

Under  an  accelerated  Food  for  Peace  program our  agricultural  supplies 
are  reinforcing  more  strongly  the  free  world's  strength  and  advancement. 

(more) 
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President  Kennedy  sought  and  obtained  from  the  Congress  authorization 
to  increase  the  programming  of  Food  for  Peace  supplies  by  $2  billion  in  I96I. 
He  also  obtained  a  3-year  extension  of  the  basic  authority  through  196^.  This 
peimits  us  to  plan  our  supply  programs  better  and  recipient  countries  to 
use  our  farm  commodities  more  effectively  in  support  of  their  economic  develop- 
ment programs . 

During  19^1 ^  Food  for  Peace  programming  (for  shipment  over  a  period 
of  years)  attained  the  highest  value  in  history  --  $^.3  billion.  Agreements 
signed  to  sell  our  farm  products  for  foreign  currencies  also  set  a  nev  record  -• 
$3-5  billion.     This  will  show  up  in  increased  export  movement  of  American 
agricultural  products  to  the  newly  developing  countries. 

This  Administration  also  has  broadened  the  range  of  American  farm 
products  being  made  available  under  Food  for  Peace.     This  year  ^00  million 
pounds  of  vegetable  oils^,  so  sorely  needed  to  improve  diets  abroad are  being 
made  available  under  our  foreign  relief  program .    The  broad  range  of  products 
moving  under  the  program  includes  wheat  and  wheat  flour feed  grains^  rice_, 
cotton^  tobaccO;,  dairy  products_,  dry  edible  beans^  poultry  and  meatS;  fruits 
and  vegetables^  and  fats  and  oils. 

The  school  lunch  program^  so  successful  in  this  country^  has  been 
tested  abroad  and  is  being  expanded.  p 

(more )  ^ 
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New  Icng-tem  export  credit  measures  are  giving  other  countries  new 
opportunities  to  "buy  American  farm  products. 

We  are  working  more  closely  with  private  agencies  in  the  food  aid 
programs  they  are  carrying  out  cooperatively  in  106  countries. 

Third,  we  knew  more  about  protecting  fcod  production  and  food 
supplies  from  the  effects  of  nuclear  attack. 

The  Department  set  up  a  field  organization  for  advance  planning  to 
offset  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  attack,  and  to  handle  special  agricultural 
duties  afterwards.    We  are  helping  farmers  to  prepare  to  protect  their 
families,  crops,  and  livestock  from  attack,  and  from  post-attack  fallout 
and  fires. 

We  developed  a  whole -grain  wheat  wafer  for  stockpiling  in  fallout 
shelters,  and  started  a  pilot  plant  for  removing  strontium-90  from  milk. 

These,  then,  are  many  of  the  programs  on  "both  domestic  and  inter- 
national levels  which  have  been  developed  and  expanded  to  begin  using  food 
and  the  power  it  contains  for  beneficial  purposes.    To  more  fully  understand 
this  crisis  of  abundance,  this  challenge  of  using  its  power,  I  would  like 
to  direct  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  a  consideration  of  Just  where 
this  abundance  comes  from. 

In  terms  of  the  statistics  of  the  agricultural  economy,  the  source 
of  this  abundance  is  not  hard  to  describe.    It  is  basically  the  product  of  a 
vast  revolution  in  agricultural  productivity  brought  on  by  the  impact  of 
science  and  technology. 
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One  man  hour  of  work  in  agriculture  today  produces  doulole  what  it 
did  in  1950=     During  the  last  decade  we  have  seen  an  increase  in  farm  output 
of  approximately  2.5  percent  per  year^  while  we  have  had  a  population 
increase  of  approximately  1^7  percent  per  year. 

There  is  little  question  in  the  minds  of  the  experts  on  this 
relationship  that  technology  and  output  will  continue  to  expand  at  a  faster 
rate  than  our  population  during  the  next  10  years  just  as  it  has  in  the 
past  10  years . 

For  another  way  to  view  this  explosion  of  agricultural  productivity^ 
consider  that  output  per  worker  in  agriculture  during  the  last  10  years  has 
increased  6.2  percent  annually  while  in  non-agricultural  industries  output 
has  increased  2-9  percent  each  year. 

It  might  he  interesting  to  those  of  you  who  are  not  so  familiar 
with  the  details  of  our  agricultural  economy  to  look  at  the  supply  situation 
of  two  important  commodities       wheat  and  milk. 

Last  July  1^  "before  harvest  of  the  I961  crop^  the  wheat  carry-over 
was  l^hl  billion  bushels        more  than  a  full  year's  supply  for  all  purposes. 
In  1952,  the  carry-over  was  less  than  ^00  million  bushels.'  It  "illtistf-ates  the 
impact  of  the  production  explosion. 

The  situation  in  dairying  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  public 
consumed  less  milk  last  year  than  it  did  the  year  before ;  and  all  the  while 
milk  production  was  increasing. 

(more  ) 
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Overall cons\miption  of  milk  decreased  some  two  to  three  "billion 
pounds  --  a  surprising  reversal  in  tiie  normal  trend  of  consumption  which,  was 
totally  unexpected  and     which      no  person  can  explain  with  any  degree  of 
certainty, 

\Ihat  is  certain^  however^  is  that  per  capita  consumption  is 
drifting  downward^  and  it  complicates  a  situation  in  an  industry  already 
substantially  affected  "by  the  agricultural  revolution. 

In  the  five  year  period  between  195^  aj^ti  1959^  for  example the 
number  of  dairy  farms  decreased  almost  ^0  percent  while  the  average  number 
of  dairy  cows  per  farm  increased  a  third  --  and  each  one  of  those  cows 
produced  on  the  average  20  percent  more. 

Perhaps  you  can  begin  to  appreciate  some  of  the  hard  cost  facts 
of  an  incredible  American  revolution  in  agriculture.     Its  meaning  is  q.uite 
clear: 

Given  every  practical  means  we  know  for  using  our  food  abundance 
efficiently  and  effectively we  will  for  the  foreseeable  future  be  able  to 
produce  at  a  faster  rate  than  this  food  can  be  put  to  effective  use. 
Actually,,  every  knowledgeable  person  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  challenge 
including  leaders  of  both  political  parties  in  the  Congress  --  agrees  that 
for  sometime  ahead^  10  years  at  a  minimum^  our  ability  to  produce  will 
grow  faster  than  our  capacity  to  consume. 
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We  have  studied  this  problem  intensively  in  the  Department  for 
almost  a  year.     If  the  conclusion  is  true        and_.  as  I  say^  every  knowledgable 
authority  in  agriculture  is  in  agreement  with  it  ••-  then  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  accumulate  substantial  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  unless  a 
thoroughly  coordinated  program  to  balance  supply  with  effective  commercial 
and  concessional  demand  is  developed. 

You  have  not  been  called  here  to  discuss  the  problems  of  developing 
such  a  coordinated  program^  but  you  should  be  familiar  with  such  efforts 
since  the  proposal  to  secure  more  efficient  and  effective  food  uses  are 
vital  to  any  over- all  agricultural  program. 

The  use  of  food  to  serve  people  is  one  of  the  basic  elements  of 
agricultural  policy       what  we  might  describe  as  a  triangular  program 
involving  food  abundance,   commodity  management  and  conservation  of  resources. 
Each  phase  of  such  a  triangular  policy  is  equally  dependent  upon  the  others. 

With  abundance^  we  are  called  upon  to  search  exiiaustively  for 
every  realistic  and  practical  means  of  using  food  and  fiber  as  we  seek  to 
strike  as  perfect  a  relationship  as  possible  between  production  and  use. 

Through  conservation^,  we  are  charged  with  finding  the  most  practical 
and  efficient  use  of  both  human  and  physical  resources  in  agriculture.  The 
goal  we  .seek  is  to  provide  adequate  food  for  all^  to  conserve  soil  and 
water,  to  provide  recreational  resources  and  to  insure  that  land  resources 
are  used  and  will  not  be  idle. 

(more ) 
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The    task  which  you  have  willingly  assumed  deals  with  ahundance 
and  the  use  of  the  power  it  creates .     Next  week  another  group  of  Americans 
will  meet  here  to  discuss  the  challenge  of  resources  at  a  National  Conference 
on  Land  and  People  = 

It  is  my  hope  that  from  these  meetings  will  come  stimulating  and 
creative  ideas  and  suggestions  for  using  the  povrer  of  food  effectively  and 
wisely o     I  hope^  toO;  that  you  will  take  with  you  a  hroader  understanding 
of  the  achievements  of  American  agriculture^  of  its  place  in  the  national 
economy  and  of  its  role  in  American  leadership  in  the  world. 

Thank  you^  once  again^  for  accepting  my  invitation  to  meet  here 
to  help  solve  the  crisis  of  abundance =     We  are  working  together  for  the 
hest  interests  of  I85  million  Americans  and  the  free  world  as  we  attempt  to 
harness  the  vital  power  given  us  by  American  farmers        the  power  to  banish 
the  specter  of  hunger  and  famine . 
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The  major  emphasis  on  improved  production  techniques  which  has 

dominated  agriculture's  Extension  Service  must  expand  to  give  equal  attention 

to  social  and  economic  changes  in  rural  America,  Secretary  of  Agricultxire 

Orville  L.  Freeman  said  today. 

"Many  Extension  leaders  recognize  today  that  Extension  Service  has 
"been  far  more  effective  in  developing  and  spreading  improved  production 
techniques  than  in  assisting  the  adjustment  of  agriculture  to  the  accompany- 
ing social  and  economic  cheinges,"  the  Secretary  said. 

He  spoke  at  the  annual  conference  in  Washington,  D.C  of  the 
Federal  Extension  Service. 

"The  "belief  has  been  that  a  consteintly  increasing  level  of  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency  will  "bring  the  farmer  an  income  adequate  to  compensate 
him  for  his  lahor,  managerial  skill  and  to  repay  the  investment  in  land, 
equipment  and  such  items  as  fertilizer. 

"The  experience  of  the  past  decade,  a  period  when  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  farmer  increased  at  a  revolutionary  pace,  has  shown  that 
this  "belief  is  naive  if  not  unfair  to  the  farmer. 

"Time  has  shown  the  result  of  increasing  efficiency  in  agriculture 
is,  logically,  that  the  benefits  of  scientific  and  technological  advances  pass 
through  the  farmer  to  the  general  public. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  Freer  Art  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C, 
Wednesday,  January  10,  1962,  4; 00  p.m.,  EST. 
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"This  aspect  of  agriculture  is  not  to  "be  lamented,  for  the  production 
of  adequate  food  gind  fiber  at  reasonable  prices  for  the  American  people  is 
|l  the  true  goal  of  all  the  factors  which  have  made  the  American  faxmer  the  most 
||  praductive  man  of  the  soil  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

|>  "This  is  the  only  public  policy  which  could  be  followed,  for  the 

I cost  of  research,  the  land  grant  college  system,  the  extension  service  and 
all  aspects  of  the  Depctrtment  of  Agriculture  have  been  and  are  an  investment 
|)  by  the  public  of  its  funds  to  maximize  the  public  well  being. 

"But,  in  the  same  light,  it  has  never  been  public  policy  to  expect 
the  farmer  or  the  rural  economy  to  produce  without  adequate  compensation  the 
food  and  fiber  which  hsis  contributed  so  substantially  to  our  high  standard 
of  living." 

"It  is  this  long  neglected  area  of  public  policy  towards  which  we 
are  now  directing  our  attention.    It  does  not  mean  that  we  intend  to  de- 
emphasize  the  continuing  need  for  increased  efficiency  ajid  productivity. 
Attention  to  these  needs  should  continue  as  strongly  as.  before,  but  only  in 
perspective  to  the  enlaxging  emphasis  on  public  policy  designed  to  strengthen 
the  agriculturaJL  economy  and  to  insure  that  it  can  continue  to  put  new 
technology  into  practice  for  the  benefits  of  all  Americans. 

"Through  this  enlargement  of  emphasis,  we  sure  seeking  to  update 
agricultural  policies  and  programs  as  they  affect  the  farmer.    In  effect, 
ve  seek  to  begin  bridging  the  gap  between  conditions  as  they  exist  today 
wid  the  public  policy  which  has  not  changed  as  conditions  have  changed. 

(more ) 


"There  is  an  urgent  need  for  economic,  socieil  and  structural 
readjustments  in  agriculture  —  a  need  which  cannot  be  met  by  merely  shoring 
up  prices  and  incomes  from  year  to  year*    And  the  Extension  Service  at  the 
federal  and  state  levels  can  play  a  vital  and  important  role. 

"The  role  of  Extension  in  a  Food  and  Agricultural  program  of  the 
196o*s  has  been  the  subject  of  much  thought  by  those  in  Extension,    I  want 
oo  direct  my  remarks  to  that  topic,  but  first  let  me  outline  in  brief  the 
direction  of  that  program  as  the  A<3ministration  views  it,  including  some  of 
its  general  parts. 

"It  is  obvious,  or  should  be  so,  that  neither  the  Congress  or  the 
people  will  continue  to  support  programs  which  require  increasingly  larger 
expenditures  which  result  only  in  increasingly  larger  accumulations  of 
cojmnodities. 

"It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  productivity  of  the  American  farmer 
is  going  to  increase  tomorrow  just  as  it  did  yesterday.    We  are  just 
beginning  the  era  of  the  Agricultural  Revolution,  and  both  science  and 
technology  have  many  surprises  to  show  us. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  there  are  perhaps  three  altenoativee 
which  the  American  people  have  to  choose  from.    There  can  be,  as  some  persons 
have  siiggeated,  a  complete  elimination  of  all  programs  ii^  order  that  farm 
prices  could  seek  their  own  level  in  the  market  pleuje. 

(more ) 
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"Given  the  massive  productive  capacity  of  apiculture  todey^  prices 
I  vould  not  seek  a  level;  they  vould  sink  vithin  a  very  short  period  of  time 

I to  a  level  of  more  than  a  third  below  where  they  currently  rest.  Farm 
income  would  drop  even  further. 

"This  would  entail  a  vast  waste  of  capital  during  the  brief,  fierce 
I  struggle  for  survival  among  farmers,  and  the  loss  of  resources  in  terms  of 
i  people,  communities  and  land  would  be  severe.    It  is  difficult  to  im-^gine 
how  anyone  can  consciously  advocate  such  a  course  of  economic  disruption, 
i  institutional  destruction  and  human  suffering.    It  will  achieve  an  edjustment, 
I  but  the  price  would  be  higher  than  anyone  willingly  will  pay. 

"The  second  alternative  is  one  which  I  have  already  discussed  very 
I  briefly.    We  can  continue  the  programs  in  vogue  dviring  the  19^ 's  which 
allowed  unlimited  production  with  a  guaranteed  price  support.    The  feet 
that  our  current  efforts  to  live  with  an  abundantly  productive  agriculture 
are  complicated  by  massive  carryovers  of  commodities,  grain  in  particular, 
speaks  for  itself.    The  public  will  not  continue  to  pay  the  price  of  such 
programs  without  achieving  better  results  in  reducing  the  current  surplus 
and  providing  long  term  tax  savings. 

"The  third  altematii'e  is  to  develop  policies  of  managing  the 
abundant  potentieQ.  of  agriculture,  combining  this  approach  with  programs  to 
first  expand  domestic  and  international  uses  for  food  and  fiber  and,  second, 
to  develop  the  most  practical  and  efficient  use  for  land  and  water  resources. 

(more ) 
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"Its  aim  would  be  to  preserve  and  strenghthen  the  family  owned  and 
operated  fanning  system  we'  have  perfected  as  the  most  efficientl;>'  productive 
agricultiural  unit  known  to  man.    In  essence^  this  is  the  primary  goal  for, 
by  doing  this,  we  insure  that  the  benefits  of  science  in  apiculture  will 
continue  to  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  public, 

"There  has  never  yet  been  presented  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  people 
of  'chis  country  a  complete  and  comprehensive  program  for  a  foed  and  agricul- 
ture policy  to  do  this.    In  the  past,  as  the  approaching  crisis  of  abundance 
affected  first  one  commodity  and  one  area  and  then  another,  public  policy 
was  developed  to  deetl  with  one  or  several  commodities, 

"It  is  clear  that  the  crisis  of  abundance  is  at  hand.    We  can,  with 
relatively  little  effort,  substantially  increase  the  amount  of  any  given 
coinmodity.    It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  we  can  produce  all  the 
food  and  fiber  we  need  in  I98O  on  50  million  fewer  acres  of  land  than  now 
are  in  production, 

"It  is  time  then  that  we  develop  a  clear,  over-all  program  which  * 
views  agriculture  as  it  exists  today  and  which  projects  for  its  need  over  the 
long  haul  as  a  complete  and  integrated  whole. 

"This  administration  intends  to  present  such  a  program  of  food  and 
agriuulture  to  the  Congress,    It  is,  in  general,  a  triangular  program,  each 
side  of  the  triangle  equally  as  important  as  the  others  eind  each  dependent 
on  the  others. 

(more ) 
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t  "One  side  of  the  triangle  is  the  program  to  develop  the  most  practical 

I  and  efficient  use  of  land  resources.    Its  goal  is  to  provide  adequate  food 
\  for. all,  to  conserve  soil  and  water,  to  provide  recreational  resources  and  to 
insure  that  land  resources  are  used  and  will  not  lay  idle. 

"We  will  hold  a  National  Conference  on  Land  and  People  here  at  the 
Department  to  discuss  and  study  this  genereil  area  which  includes  the  Rural  Area 
Development  program;  building  adequate  family  farms,  retraining  programs  for 
rural  areas  and  other  projects  designed  to  expand  prosperity  in  the  rural  economy. 

"The  second  side  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  program  emphasizes  food 
and  its  uses,  both  in  an  affluent  society  and  in  a  world  which  cannot  satisfy 
its  food  needs. 

"A  second  national  conference,  this  one  on  Food  and  People,  has  been 
held  in  the  Department  to  discuss  how  we  can  expand  domestic  ecnd  international 
uses  for  food  and  fiber.    There  currently  are  underway  vastly  expanded  programs 
at  home       direct  distribution  of  food,  the  food  certificate  program,  school 
lunch  —  and  abroad  —  Food  for  Peace  and  the  food  distribution  programs  of 
private  and  public  agencies  —  to  increase  the  use  of  food  where  it  serves  a 
constructive  purpose. 

"There  also  will  be  continued  emphasis  on  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  international  markets  for  American  food  and  fiber,  recognizing  that 
the  current  level  of  exports  will  require  constant  attention  to  maintain  it 
while  we  seek  to  promote  its  growth. 

(more ) 
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"The  third  side  of  the  triangle  is  the  program  for  commodity 
inanaGement.    Even  before  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  ended,  the  Department 
had  begun  an  exhaustive  series  of  meetings  vith  various  ccxnmodity  groups,  and 
these  meetings  have  continued  on  tlirough  into  the  new  year  as  ve  seek  to 
consult  and  advise  vith  as  vide  a  cross -section  of  producers  and  processors 
as  possible  in  developing  individual  commodity  programs.    I  doubt  that  any 
program  vhich  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress  has  been  conceived  vith  as 
broad  consultation  as  the  one  the  administration  vill  propose  this  year. 

"It  should  be  so,  for  at  no  time  has  agriculture  or  the  farmer 
stood  at  such  an  important  crossroad.    Given  the  most  optimistic  conditions  to 
achieve  the  desired  result  under  the  programs  for  land  and  food  use,  ve  must 
accept  the  blunt  fact  that  American  agriculture  vill  produce  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  more  food  and  fiber  than  can  be  efficiently  and  effectively 
used . 

"In  this  general  re -orientation  of  agricultural  policy,  vhere,  you 
ask,  does  the  Federal  Extension  Service  --  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
fit  int    What  is  its  role? 

"First,  if  Extension  is  to  continue  in  its  historic  role  as  the 
educational  sxm,  then  obviously  it  vill  assume  much  broader  responsibility 
than  it  has  in  the  past. 

"Cooperative  Extension  has  primarily  been  a  program  of  continuing 
education,  but  education  directed  at  helping  people  solve  specific  problems 

(more) 
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or  adjust  to  iimnedlate  clrcvm stance s .    I  think  it  Is  clear  that  the  problems 

of  agriculture  cannot  be  met  by  continued  emphasis  on  increased  productivity^ 

so  the  role  of  Extension  will  become  more  multiple  purpose  than  has  been  the  case . 

j  "There  vill  be  those  inside  and  out  of  extension  vho  will  criticize 

you  for  looking  to  new  horizons,  but  I  submit  that  neither  you,  nor  1,  nor 
anyone  honestly  concerned  with  agriculture  can  avoid  this  challenge.  Some 

fvould  prefer  to  avoid  it  because  it  deals  with  controversial  matters,  becauiss 
it  relates  to  the  formulation  of  public  policy,  because  it  deals  with 
matters  than  cannot  be  proved  or  disproved  by  chemical  anedysis  or  controlled 
experiments. 

"You  cannot  avoid  the  challenge.    It  deals  with  the  welfare  of 
hvBnan  beings,  with  the  future  of  our  resources  and  our  children,  with 
principle*^  and  Ideals  relating  to  human  dignity,  emd  with  values  we  regard 
as  vitally  important. 

"We  cannot  allow  machines  to  displace  sen,  either  In  agriculture  or 
industry,  without  providing  those  men  with  the  opportunity  to  find  and 
qualify  for  other  employment. 

"We  cannot  allow  most  of  our  ablest  young  farmers  to  be  forced  out 
of  agriculture  the  one  industry  absolutely  essential  to  hvcnan  0ur\'lval  — 
because  faitroing  offers  economic  incentives  so  much  lower  than  other  occupations. 


(more) 
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"Nor  can  ve  allow  such  trends  as  the  increased  need  for  capital  arid 
credit  in  farming  to  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  our  owner-operated 
family  farm  system, 

'Ve  know  that  answers  formulated  "by  experts  and  farm  leaders  will 
not  he  enough.    Research  for  increased  productivity  was  not  enough.  The 
knowledge  and  techniques  developed  "by  experts  and  engineers  had  to  he  brought 
to  the  farmer  himself.    Programs  to  update  the  whole  of  agriculture  can  he 
assisted  hy  experts^  hut  they  cannot  he  adopted  by  them. 

"Thus,  one  of  the  biggest  tasks  ahead  will  be  one  of  education,  of 
public  difscussion,  of  arriving  at  sound  decisions  on  policy  in  a  democratic 
manner  through  participation  by  farmers,  and  by  the  non-farm  public  as  well. 

"This  is  one  of  the  prime  roles  of  extension  in  a  food  and  agricul- 
ture program  of  the  1960's.    Extension  will  need  to  expand  its  techniques  of 
education  in  problem- solving  to  a  wider  audience.    Consumers  need  to  under- 
stand that  progress  from  research  benefits  them  more  than  it  does  the  farmer. 
The  public  needs  to  understand  farm  problems  more  thoroughly^  particularly 
in  their  relation  of  these  problems  to  the  nation's  economy. 

"Extension  Service  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of 
agriculture  during  the  past  50  years,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  can  in  the 
decade  ahead  contribute  as  much  to  the  need  for  decision  making.    It  must 
if  it  is  to  continue  to  hold  its  rightful  place,  in  American  life. 

(more ) 
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"Another  prime  role  of  extension  in  the  decade  ahead  also  involves 
an  expansion  of  its  education  function  as  this  relates  to  the  organization 
and  the  activities  of  the  Rural  Area  Development  program. 

"In  addition  to  seeking  "broader  public  understanding  of  the  need 
I  for  resource  adjustments  in  agriculture.  Extension  will  "be  called  upon  to 
'  direct  attention  in  the  rural  community  to  the  need  for  social  and  economic 
j  progress. 

"This  effort  will  include  such  programs  as  are  necessary  to  help 
rural  areas  make  complete  and  efficient  use  of  human  and  physical  resources 
to  increase  family  income  and  the  general  level  of  living.    It  will  affect 
such  things  as  community  services^  helping  young  people  to  get  a  good  educa- 
tion to  prepare  for  the  occupation  or  profession  they  wish  to  follow^ 
developing  adult  education  programs  so  people  who  cannot  find  f\ill 
employment  in  agriculture       and  who  seek  other  ways  to  earn  their 
livelihood  --  can  get  special  training. 

"Extension  has  "been  given  a  most  responsible  role  in  providing 
the  organizational  leadership  for  the  RAD  program  on  the  local  county  and 
area  level.    It  means  that  you  will  be  responsible  for  bringing  the  vast 
resources  of  the  Department,  the  agencies  of  state  governments  and  the 
lAnd  Grant  colleges  to  the  assistance  of  the  rural  community. 

"I  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  RAD  program.  This 
administration  will  not  tolerate  any  program  which  seeks  to  drive  people  off 

(more ) 
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the  land.    Rather^  we  seek  to  preserve  the  many  values  of  rural  life  for 
those  vho  live  in  rural  areas  and  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.    But  the  chance 
to  earn  a  decent  American  standard  of  living  is  the  right  of  every  citizen, 
and  where  the  resources  of  a  community  are  so  limited  as  to  make  this 
virtually  impossible  we  will  seek  to  strengthen  those  resources. 

"I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Federal  Extension  Service  is 
"beginning  to  meet  this  challenge  of  total  economic  development,,  and  that 
there  is  recognition  it  will  require  considerable  re-orientation  of 
thinking;  organization  and  en^hasis. 

"Extension  deserves  the  praise  of  every  American  for  the  Job  it 
has  done  in  helping  agriculture  and  the  American  farmer  to  achieve  the 
phenomenal  record  of  productive  success.    It  now  has  a  much  greater 
opportunity  for  service  in  the  search  for  social  and  economic  progress  in 
the  rural  community. 

"Ihe  need  is  clear ^  and  I  urge  you  to  begin  without  delay." 
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Each  of  you  is  here  today  to  discuss  what  could  be  summed  up  in  one 
deceptively  simple  question:     How  should  public  policy  be  designed  to  encourage 
the  maximum  effective  use  of  resources  in  rural  America  to  serve  all  Americans? 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  deceptive  question  because  it 
involves  a  vast  number  of  complex  factors^  all  related  to  one  another . 

It  involves  the  continued  ability  of  the  American  farmer  to  produce 
food  and  fiber  in  an  abundance  such  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen^  more 
than  we  can  effectively  use;  and  it  involves  the  enormous  power  which  this 
abundance  gives  to  the  American  people. 


It  involves  basic  moral  and  human  values  as  well  as  economic  oppor- 
tunities --  of  making  it  possible  for  people  who  live  on  the  land  to  stay 
there  by  moving  resources  to  people  rather  than  moving  people  to  urban  centers. 

It  involves  the  continuing  need  to  conserve  the  soil  and  to  speed 
the  efforts  to  provide  clean  water. 

i 

It  involves  the  growing  gap  of  adequate  recreational  resources  --  the 
need  for  open  green  spaces  to  remind  us  of  the  eternal  eloquence  of  nature. 

It  involves  the  desire  to  use  land  which  now  produces  crops  already 
in  large  surplus  for  other  productive  purposes  rather  than  to  have  it  lay  idle. 


An  address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville        Freeman,  prepared  for  delivery 
at  the  National  Conference  on  Land  and  People^  Jefferson  Auditorium^  U.  S 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington^  D.  C.  at  1»  a.m.  Monday  January  1^^  1962- 
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It  involves  the  mutual  responsi"bility  of  each  of  us  to  develop  and 
conserve  the  resources  of  land  and  people  so  that  both  work  for  the  maximum 
"benefit  of  each  other  = 

I  welcome  you^  then^,  to  this  national  conference  on  land  and  people, 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  pleasure  and  that  of  President  Kennedy  for  your 
willingness  to  consider  one  of  the  most  important  challenges  which  the  American 
people  will  he  called  on  to  meet  in  this  decade  of  the  1960's. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  field  of 
land  and  water  resources  is  large.     Some  three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  land 
area  is  in  private  ownership^  principally  agricultural  or  forest  land.  Equally 
significant^  the  Nation's  water  yield  comes  from  watersheds  which  are  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  lands  or  are  in  the  National  Forests  = 

This  Department^  accordingly,  has  a  major  responsibility  for 
cooperative  programs  with  the  States  and  their  local  subdivisions^  and  with 
owners  and  operators^  to  bring  about  the  conservation;,  development  and  wise 
management  of  soi].^  water^  grass ^  forest^  and  wildlife  habitat  of  these 
private  lands.     In  addition^  the  Department  administers  a  multiple-purpose 
resource  management  program  on  the  National  Forests  and  Grasslands  covering 
186^000  000  acres  of  land  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Mindful  of  that  heavy  responsibility,  several  months  ago  I  appointed 
a  Land  and  Water  Policy  Committee  in  the  Department  to  appraise  our  present 
and  prospective  land  and  water  resource  situation^  together  with  our  future 
productive  capacity  and  needs ^  to  analyze  the  implications  of  their  findings  on 
Department  policies;,  and  to  prepare  program  recommendations. 

(more ) 
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The  result  of  this  effort  will  be  outlined  in  subsequent  pre- 
sentations by  members  of  my  staff.    A  copy  of  the  Committee  report  has 
been  put  in  your  hands.    This  study  was  based  upon  the  years  of  research, 
surveys and  program  experience  of  the  Department  and  its  cooperatorS;, 
including  an  inventory  of  conservation  needs  that  was  made  by  some 
30_,000  people  in  the  3^000  counties  under  the  leadership  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Thus  a  broad  cross-section  of  interests  and  many 
years  of  experience  has  entered  into  the  judgment  on  the  potentials  of 
our  land  and  water  resources^  their  use^  conservation_,  and  development. 

V/hile  this  resource  review  was  being  made_,  I  had  occasion  to 
go  abroad  to   study  agricultural  problems  in  a  number  of  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.     That  trip  was  illuminating  in  many 
ways..    But_,  in  particular,  it  helped  very  much  to  clarify  and  confirm  some 
of  my  own  understanding  and  convictions  about  problems  and  needs  in  our 
own  country. 

I  returned  from  my  visit  to  these  developing  countries  with  a 
better  perception  of  why  no  nation  can  expect  to  progress  beyond  a 
subsistence  economy  unless  it  makes  efficient  use  and  has  increasing 
productivity  of  its  natural  resources.     We  are  fortunate  in  the  United 
States  to  have  so  aiaple  a  supply  of  land,  water,  and  forest  resources  — 
vital  national  assets.    How  we  conserve,  develop,  and  manage  these 
natural  resources  has  an  important  effect  on  our  economic  gro'^vth,  on 
the  strength  of  our  Nation,  and  on  the  long-run  status  of  our  Nation 
in  world  affairs. 

(more ) 
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Land  vas  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  fascinating  story  of  the  making 
of  this  Nation.     It  was  the  iDright  hope  and  the  promise  of  opportunity  that 
brought  millions  of  immigrants  to  our  shores.     It  was  the  dream  that  pulled  peopie 
westward  to  conquer  a  wilderness ,  to  the  Mississippi^  across  the  Plains  and  the 
western  mountains.     Land  was  freely  distributed  under  the  Homestead  Act^  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  which  we  are  commemorating  this  year.     All  at  once 
seemingly,  the  land  was  settled. 

In  a  relatively  short  time^,  thanks  largely  to  the  land^  the  United 
States  became  the  fourth  largest  nation  in  the  world  in  terms  of  population^ 
supplying  one-fifth  of  all  the  farm  products  that  move  in  world  trade. 

While  there  was  still  new  and  undeveloped  land    and  unused  water^,  we 
were  not  much  concerned  with  questions  of  orderly  development  and  proper  use. 
We  exploited  the  land  cruelly  and  with  little  regard  for  the  needs  of  the 
generations  to  come. 

By  the  time  the  frontier  of  new  land  and  opportunity  had  largely  ceased 
to  exist^  voices  began  to  be  heard  which  spoke  insistently  for  a  new  concept  of 
land  use        conservation.     These  were  great  men        Theodore  Roosevelt.  Gifford 
Pinchot  and  Hugh  Bennett . 

They  spoke  for  millions  who  insisted  that  the  land  and  water  were 
priceless  assets.     They  were  called  visionaries^  and  their  words  were  as  often 
laughed  at  as  listened  to.     But  the  scars  of  erosion^  destructive  floods  and  dust 
storms  convinved  the  American  people  that  a  new  program  was  called  for. 

While  there  is  much  in  this  area  which  still  remains  to  be  done^ 

there  has  been  a  tremendous  advance  forward.     National  Forests  and  National 

Parks  today  protect  millions  of  acres  of  timber  and  range  land  while  at  the 

same  time  they  provide  realistic  management  of  these  resources.     There  are 
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today  more  than  3^,000  conservation  districts  in  the  country  providing  steward- 
ship for  privately  owned  land  and  water.  Conservation  is  a  "byword  among  rural 
and  city  people  alike  - 

Thus,  land  use  policy  in  this  country  has  undergone  one  dramatic  and 
far  reaching  change .     There  is  strong  evidence  accumulating  that  the  social 
and  economic  changes  which  are  occurring  in  rural  America  today  are  signalling 
a  third  momentous  change  in  the  nation's  land  use  policies. 

The  technological  revolution  in  agriculture  has  placed  us  in  a  position 
where  we  are  producing  and  can  produce  for  the  forseeable  future  more  food  and 
fiber  than  we  can  effe c t i ve ly  use . 

Output  per  worker  in  agriculture  during  the  last  decade  has  increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6.2  percent  per  year^  compared  to  2.9  percent  in  non- 
agricultural  industries. 

Agricultural  output  per  man-hour  has  doubled  since  1950 «     It  is 
firmly  predicted  that  technology  and  output  will  out- race  our  population  in  the 
next  10  years  as  it  has  in  the  last  10. 

Some  recent  studies  estimate  that  "by  1980^  when  we  expect  our  popu- 
lation to  have  grown  to  around  2^0  million  people^  we  will  be  able  to  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  for  all  domestic  and  international  needs  on  about  50  million 
fewer  acres  than  we  have  in  production  today. 

We  have  been  unable ^  in  the  past  decade;  to  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  these  new  challenges  which  will  begin  to  guide  national  policy  into 
new  techniques  of  land  use  management.     In  the  past,  land  has  been  moved  in  and 
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out  of  agricultural  production  by  various  devices        the  soil  bank^  acreage 
reserve,  acreage  allotments^  retirement  to  conserving  uses. 

Emergency  programs^  such  as  the  Feed  Grain  Program^  have  been 
developed  because  experience  has  shovn  that  it  is  cheaper  to  divert  land  from 
production  than  to  acquire  a  surplus  after  it  has  been  produced.     But  this  is 
not  the  final  answer.     It  leaves  unanswered  the  question  of  how  we  are  to 
obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  land  and  water  resources  for  all  the  people. 

While  we  still  seek  an  answer  to  that  question^  there  is  today  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  problem  than  ever  before.     The  agricultural 
revolution  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  what  I  consider  three  basic 
questions  affecting  land  resources: 

Firsts  there  is  good  land  which  is  producing  crops  that  we  cannot  use 
effectively thus  adding  to  our  surplus  problem.     About  kO  percent  of  our  farms 
today  produce  87  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  output.     If  adjustments  in 
production  are  to  be  made^  we  will  need  to  find  ways  to  make  better  use  of 
some  of  this  land.     What  should  we  do  about  this? 

Second^  there  is  a  rapidly  developing  appetite  for  recreational 
resources^  and  there  is  general  concensus  on  the  need  for  more  open   -ispace  -- 
■green  areas        in  the  growing  sprawl  of  urban  areas.     This  relates  to  the  need 
for  developing  alternate  land  uses.    What  should  we  do  about  this  question? 

Thirds  there  is  the  equivalent  of  1^^00^000  underemployed  persons  in 
the  rural  economy.     Over  half  the  people  in  this  country  who  live  in  poverty 
are  located  in  rural  areas.     Almost  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  farms  produce 
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only  about  13  percent  of  the  agricultural  output.     These  are  not  generally 
considered  productive  farm  land.     We  need  to  bring  new  resources  into  rural 
areas  to  begin  providing  new  economic  opportunity  for  these  people »     What  should 
ve  do  about  this? 

As  I  have  indicated;  ve  have  made  studies  and  we  have  reviewed  each 
area  thoroughly,  but  we  are  candid  to  admit  that  we  do  not  have  all  the  answers. 
That  is  why  we  have  called  you  here  to  discuss  these  problems  affecting  land^ 
water  and  people  as  a  part  of  a  total  food  and  agricultural  program.     We  ask 
your  help^  and  we  are  eager  to  have  your  ideas  and  suggestions  both  to  improve 
existing  programs  on  land  and  water  and  people        and  to  develop  entirely  new 
approaches . 

Keep  uppermost  in  your  mind  while  you  listen  and  discuss  these  ideas 
and  programs  that  this  is  not  a  conference  to  discuss  techniques  of  conser- 
vation.    You  are  asked  to  explore  a  new  dimension  of  land  use  policy  which 
arises  because  this  nation  is  facing  a  totally  new  question:     What  new  uses  can 
be  developed  for  good^  productive  land  which  is  producing  crops  which  already 
are  in  excess  supply? 

As  you  discuss  the  elements  of  a  long  range  policy  for  developing 
other  productive  uses  for  agricultural  lands^.  keep  these  considerations  in  mind: 

■^Every  American  wants  to  see  the  land  used  efficiently  and  effectively. 
Cur  national  purpose  is  to  use  resources;  it  is  not  to  have  land  lay  idle =  Our 
purpose  is  to  insure  most  effective  use  of  the  land;  based  on  particular 
conditions  affecting  each  area. 
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If  ve  are  convinced  that  we  are  using  our  agricultural  abundance 
to  the  maximum  effective  level  for  people  in  this  country  and  in  other  nations 
around  the  worlds  then  to  use  the  land  to  produce  beyond  our  total  need  is  not 
the  most  economical  application  of  this  valuable  resource .     It  does  not  serve 
the  national  interest    nor  does  it  satisfy  the  qualification  that  this  land  be 
put  to  maximum  effective  use • 

■^When  we  talk  about  land  adjustment  as  a  means  of  balancing  produc- 
tion of  certain  crops  with  effective  use^  we  are  talking  about  land  and  crops 
from  which  farm  families  are  making  a  living.     And  in  recent  years    not  very 
much  of  a  living  in  comparison  to  the  no n- agricultural  sector. 

•^These  people  live  close  to  the  soil^  and  have  a  greater  love  for  it 
than  most  Americans.     They  want  to  stay^     They  want  to  be  near  the  land  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  farmed.     Their  roots  are  deeply  attached  to  the  rural 
community  where  their  children  go  to  the  same  school  they  attended^  and  where 
they  g«  to  the  church  their  great  grandfather  helped  to  build. 

•^These  people  are  not  likely^  and  should  not  be  asked,   to  sacrifice 
immediate  income  until  alternative  sources  of  income  or  new  income  opportunities 
are  found  to  compensate  for  reductions  that  will  take  place  if  land  goes  out  of 
farming . 
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■^We  also  will  need  to  maintain  some  good  cropland  in  a  ready  reserve 
status  so  that  it  can  be  quickly  called  back  into  production  in  event  of  an 
emergency o     This  land  should  be  that  which  is  best  suited  for  efficient 
cropping. 

With  these  points  in  mind^  I  want  to  describe  to  you  some  of  the 
proposals  which  have  been  made  by  many  people  who  are  concerned  with  the 
challenge  of  exploring  this  new  dimension  in  land  use  policy.     These  proposals 
are  directed  principally  at  the  need  for  new  and  alternative  uses  for  good 
crop     lands.     T//hile  m.uch  of  what  has  been  proposed  will  apply  equally  as  well 
to  land  which  is  less  productive^  the  concern  with  these  acres  is  centered 
more  on  finding  increased  economic  opportunity  for  those  who  now  farm  this 
land.     While  there  are  some  2.2  million  farmers  on  the  less  productive  land^ 
they  account  for  only  13  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  output.     They  con- 
tribute only  slightly  to  the  problem  of  excess  production. 

The  major  proposals  for  putting  land  to  more  effective  use  are  those 
which  seek  to  encourage  greater  recreational  opportunities  for  a  rapidly 
growing  urban  society. 

There  is  much  evidence  today  that  we  are  beginning  to  achieve  a 
more  active  and  effective  partnership  between  rural  and  urban  interests  in 
the  planning  for  urban  growth^   for  open  green  spaces  needed  for  recreation 
and  for  other  land  consuming  uses  which  a  swiftly  changing  and  rapidly 
growing  nation  will  require. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  hear  much  more  on  this  subject  from  Gov. 
Gay lord  Nelson  of  VJisconsin=     As  a  dynamic  and  imaginative  chief  executive 
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of  a  state  which  is  grappling  with  many  problems  relating  to  land  and  people^ 
he  is  forging  a  name  as  a  leader  in  resource  development. 

It  is^  I  think reasonable  that  a  more  effective  partnership  be 
made  between  Federal  and  state  governments  and  private  sources  in  this  area 
of  resource  development;  particularly  in  terms  of  providing  to  the  states 
more  financial  assistance  to  stimulate  planning  and  organization  at  the 
state  level.     This  approach  is  contained  in  the  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress  proposing  river  basin  planning  and  development. 

This  approach  also  has  been  followed  in  the  development  of  the  plan 
for  a  continent" spanning  system  of  parks ^  campgrounds  and  recreation  sites 
along  the  Mississippi  river.     This  plan^  which  has  been  endorsed  and 
supported  by  those  states  through  which  the  Mississippi  flows^  envisages  a 
system  of  freeways  running  from  Minnesota  in  the  north  to  Louisiana  in  the 
south.     Described  as  the  Great  River  Road  parkway ;  it  would  provide  enormous 
recreational  resources  within  easy  reach  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  this  country.     Other  such  interstate  proposals  could  be  developed. 

We  know  also  that  the  Nation's  private  lands  hold  a  major  potential 
for  wildlife  conservation  and  production  for  hunting  and  fishing  and  for  many 
other  forms  of  recreation.     Is  not  this  the  time  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
wildlife  habitat  development  and  recreation  as  desirable  and  profitable 
alternative  uses  for  land  now  dedicated  exclusively  to  crop  production? 

There  is  special  need  for  outdoor  recreation  within  easy  access 
from  urban  centers.     More  than  one-third  of  the  fishing  trips  made  by  anglers 
in  Georgia^  for  example ,  are  to  farm  ponds.     More  than  85  percent  of  our 
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hunting  land  is  privately  owned  or  controlled  and  most  of  our  game  is  produced 
on  farms  and  ranches.     We  are  "becoming  aware  of  the  tremendous  opportunity 
for  community  recreational  development  in  and  around  the  small  lakes  and  ponds 
in  the  small  watershed  projects. 

The  public^  if  it  wants  to  have  recreational  opportunities  on 
private  lands ^  must  share  in  the  cost  of  its  development.     Is  this  not  the 
tim-e  to  explore  some  of  the  methods  and  incentives  that  will  help  farmers  to 
develop  their  lands  as  profitable  recreational  enterprises?    Should  we  exper- 
irnem:  on  a  pilot  hasis  at  selected  points  around  the  country with  arrange- 
ments that  would  enable  local  sponsors  to  acquire  and  develop^  for  public 
recreational  use^  lands  around  small  reservoirs^  flood  plains  and  other  lands 
that  are  released  from  crop  production? 

In  addition  to  the  increasing  popularity  of  recreation  and  leisure 
time  resources^=  there  will  be  a  continued  increase  in  lands  needed  for 
highways^  military  reservations^,  institutions  and  other  public  facilities. 

While  I  have  described  here  some  of  the  proposals  for  non-agricul- 
tural use  of  land  now  in  cultivation^,  I  also  would  like  briefly  to  cover  some 
others  which  deal  with  developing  alternate  agricultural  uses. 

These  proposals  would  principally  seek  to  shift  some  crop  lands 
into  trees  and  grass.    Many  competent  observers  predict  that  the  consujners ' 
taste  for  meat  products  will  continue  to  increase  and  therefore  we  can 
expect  over  the  long  run  to  see  some  land  gradually  being  taken  by  the  live- 
stock industry  as  meat  cons'omption  rises. 
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Present  predictions  also  indicate  a  continued  rise  in  demand  for 
forest  products although  it  is  very  likely  that  better  management  and 
cultivation  of  woodlands  in  private  ownership  will  enable  existing  commercial 
forest  lands  to  fill  future  requirements  with  only  a  small  increase  of 
additional  acres . 

The  major  increase  in  forest  lands  probably  will  be  to  provide 
additional  recreational  areas  within  easy  reach  of  urban  areas. 

Related  to  the  expansion  of  land  resources  devoted  to  trees  and 
grass  is  the  need  for  well  balanced  programs  for  upstream  watershed  develop- 
ment o     Increased  vegetation  and  more  adequate  water  supplies  will  result  fi 
from  the  integrated  development  of  the  watersheds.    This  is  important  to  the 
farmer^  forester sportsman  and  water  user. 

The  fact  that  watershed  development  also  will  help  provide  adequate 
and  stable  water  supplies  for  urban  needs  while  yielding  recreational  benefits 
and  increasing  wildlife  propagation  is  an  indication  of  the  importance  which 
the  Department  is  placing  on  this  particular  program. 

Watershed  development  will  affect  highly  productive  farmland  as 
well  as  those  lands  which  are  less  productive just  as  any  overall  program  to 
develop  more  effective  use  of  land  resources  will  affect  both  because  both 
kinds  of  land  are  intermingled. 

In  the  case  of  the  less  productive  lands^  continued  cultivation  of 
millions  of  these  acres  aggravates  erosion  and  flood  problems  such  as  continued 
pollution  of  streams,  shortening  the  useful  life  of  water  reservoirs,  dis- 
turbing fish  reproduction  and  silting  up  of  harbors. 
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We  have  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  and  equipment  to  identify 
such  crop  land^  which  should  be  diverted  to  other  agricultural  or  non-agri- 
cultural uses_j  and  we  can  see  the  effectiveness  of  such  an  effort  in  the  ■■■  r- 
experience  thus  far  with  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  program. 

If  it  is  to  be  public  policy  to  encourage  more  effective  use  of  land 
resources^  then  land  on  which  continued  cultivation  will  result  in  destructive 
economic  conditions  should  be  encouraged  to  go  into  other  uses. 

Obviously what  we  are  proposing  in  terms  of  developing  new  and  alter- 
nate uses  for  land  will  require  a  companion  effort  to  provide  a  wider  range  of 
economic  opportunity  for  those  living  in  rural  areas.     This  is  the  crux  of  the 
third  question  which  I  posed  to  you  earlier:    What  should  we  do  to  create 
greater  economic  opportunity  for  rural  America? 

The  policy  which  finally  is  developed  to  reflect  public  concensus  on 
this  most  difficult  question  will  not  be  the  harsh  proposal^   set  forth  by  some 
people_j  to  drive  what  they  call  the  inefficient  farmer  off  the  land.     I  for  one 
cannot  condone  the  use  of  the  economic  Cat-O-Nine-Tails . 

Such  an  attitude _j  first  of  all_,  is  poor  economics.    The  farmer  against 
whom  such  a  policy  is  aimed  does  not  contribute  significantly  to  the  problem  of 
excess  production.     According  to  the  latest  figures  available some  2.2  million 
farmers  produce  only  13  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  product  while  the 
remaining  1.5  million  farmers  produce  the  remaining  87  percent. 

Those  who  say  these  farmers  are  inefficient  fail  to  realize  that_,  in 

terms  of  efficiency^  the  man  who  leaves  his  farm  to  gotto  the  city  for  a  factory 

job  likely  would  be  even  less  efficient  if  he  lacks  the  necessary  skill  to 

compete  in  a  market  which  demands  increasingly  skilled  workmen. 
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The  only  sensible  answer  to  this  challenging  question  is  to  devise 
policies  which  bring  new  resources  to  the  people  in  rural  America  rather  than 
attempt  to  move  the  people  of  rural  America  to  the  cities. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  currently  being  considered  which  we 
hope  will  lead  in  this  new  direction. 

We  know  that  the  process  of  change  in  American  agriculture  has  left 
idle  land  and  unused  buildings  on  thousands  of  small  tracts  in  low-income  areas. 
This  situation  calls  for  positive  assistance  in  redirecting  these  land  resources 
into  farm  ownerships  of  family  size  and  into  recreation_,  forestry and  other 
new  uses. 

One  means  which  might  be  considered  is  an  expansion  of  the  credit 
authority  of  the  Department  to  provide  loans  to  local  public  corporations 
through  which  the  affected  lands  could  be  acquired;,  redeveloped^,  and  resold. 
As  with  urban  renewal_,  a  large  portion  of  the  costs  of  this  rural  renewal 
could  be  largely  recovered  as  redeveloped  lands  are  resold. 

In  addition  to  efforts  to  make  farms  large  enough  to  provide  an 
income  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  farm  families_,  we  are  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  factories  and  commercial  enterprises^  including  recreation 
facilities  and  tourism_,  which  will  provide  alternative  job  opportunities  in 
the  rural  community  to  give  employment  where  it  is  needed. 

We  also  are  establishing  training  programs  in  order  that  the  normal 
flow  of  people  from  the  rural  areas  can  compete  in  accordance  with  their 
capabilities  and  not  be  required  to  take  a  low-paid  job  because  of  lack  of  j 
training  and  education. 

(more)  USDA  177-62 
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¥e  are  carrying  out  this  program  in  cooperation  with  the  states_, 
counties  and  local  communities..     Local  leaders  decide  themselves  what  is  to 
be  done.     To  assist  these  local  leaders_,  we  have  made  available  all  of  the 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
Program.     This  program  of  economic  development  of  rural  areas  has  been  in  full 
swing  for  only  a  few  months. 

You  have  not  "been  invited  here  to  discuss  the  problem  of  implementing 
an  agricultural  program_,  but  you  should  be  familiar  with  such  efforts  since 
any  proposals  to  provide  more  efficient  and  effective  use  of  land  and  people 
are  vital  to  any  overall  agricultural  program. 

The  use  of  land  is  only  one  basic  element  of  a  broad  agricultural 
policy_y  what  we  might  describe  as  a  triangular  program_,  involving  also  food 
abundance  and  commodity  management and  a  triangle  which  concerns  the  people 
both  on  the  land  and  those  who  depend  on  its  products  for  their  daily  food. 

With  food  abundance_;  we  must  search  for  realistic  and  practical 
methods  of  using  food  and  fiber  at  home  and  abroad  to  fulfill  commercial 
obligations  and  those  obligations  of  moral  responsibility  to  share  our  abundance 
with  those  who  do  not  have  enough. 

Through  commodity  management_j  we    seek  to  adjust  production^,  to 
balance  it  more  effectively  against  what  we  need  and  can  use^  recognizing  that 
even  with  programs  to  use  our  food  abundance  and  to  find  alternative  land  uses 
we  will  still  produce  beyond  effective  demand. 

(more) 
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It  is  ray  hope  that  from  these  meetings  will  come  stimulating  and 
creative  ideas  and  suggestions  for  using  land  resources  effectively  and 
wisely.     I  hope_,  too^  that  you  will  take  with  you  a  broader  understanding  of 
the  achievements  of  American  agriculture^  of  its  place  in  the  national  economy 
and  of  its  role  in  American  leadership  in  the  world. 

Thank  you^  once  again_,   for  accepting  my  invitation  to  meet  here  to 
help  resolve  the  question  of  finding  maximum  use  of  our  land  resources.  We 
are  working  together  for  the  "best  interests  of  I85  million  Americans  as  we 
attempt  to  restore  prosperity  and  economic  opportunity  to  rural  America. 
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CiTice  of  the  Secretary  '  /     /  -y^ 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  recommending  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
established,  said  it  would  be  the  department  of  the  people.    His  words  of 
100  yeai's  ago  were  never  more  true  than  they  are  today.    We  are  meeting 
here  at  a  conference  called  to  discuss  a  question  in  which  the  interest  of 
all  the  people       the  farmer,  consumer,  businessman  and  worker  —  are 
closely  entwined. 

It  is  a  question  which  began  to  be  heard  last  spring  when,  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  noticed  that  milk  consumption  on  an  over- all  basis 
was  declining  nationwide.    By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  trend  was  clearly 
established.    The  consumer  had  used  about  three  billion  pounds  less  of  milk 
than  in  I960. 

And  like  all  basic  changes  in  our  complex  society,  this  one  affects 
0-1 1  the  people       the  farmer,  consumer,  businessman  and  worker.    It  is 
important  that  we  know  why  this  happened  and  what  its  effect  will  be. 

The  dairy  industry  in  the  past  decade  has  seen  many  changes,  but 
the  magnitude  of  this  particuleir  development  was  totally  unexpected.    Let  us 
then  stand  back  a  step  and  take  a  careful  look  at  what  is  talcing  place  in 
the  dairy  Industry  and  what  it  means. 

Like  all  other  farming  occupations,  dairying  has  undergone  a  quiet, 
but  dramatic,  revolution  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  individual  farmer. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  prepared  for  delivery 

at  the  National  Conference  on  Milk  and  Nutrition,  Inter-Departmental  Auditorium, 

Constitution  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.,  January  23,  I962,  9;30  a.m.,  EST. 
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During  the  five  years  betveen  195^+  and  1959,  for  example ,  four  out 
of  every  10  dairy  farms  ceased  to  operate  as  mill:  producers.    Those  fanners 
vho  remained  in  dairying,  however,  added  one  cov  on  the  average  for  every 
three  already  in  the  herd.    And,  every  one  of  those  mill:  cows  produced  in 
1959  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  millc  for  every  gallon  and  a  quarter  in  195^. 

Until  1961,  the  increase  in  population  generally  consumed  the 

increase. 

What  has  happened  in  the  dairy  industry  is  being  repeated,  of  course, 
in  the  production  of  virtually  every  farm  commodity.    It  has  meant  that  while 
32  out  of  every  100  farmers  left  agriculture  during  the  decade  of  the  1950's, 
output  per  hour  of  farm  work  has  tripled. 

As  a  result,  with  fewer  people  and  fewer  acres  in  production,  the 
American  farmer       spurred  on  by  the  nev  developments  in  technology  and  the 
discoveries  of  science       can  actually  produce  more  food  and  fiber  than  ever 
before. 

The  end  is  not  even  within  sight.    A  study  made  recently  by 
agricultural  experts  here  in  the  Department  predicts  that  by  I98O,  American 
agriculture  will  be  able  to  meet  all  its  commitments  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
50  million  fewer  acres  than  are  being  cultivated  today. 

I  believe  most  people  would  concede  that  under  such  conditions  as 
have  existed  and  will  exist,  the  farmer  is  being  subjected  to  unique  economic 
pressures . 

(more) 
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But  in  dairying,  a  third  force  has  been  added.    Instead  of  a  steady, 
gradual  increase  in  consumption  to  "be  expected  with  a  growing  population, 
the  total  volume  of  milk  and  dairy  products  used  "by  Americans  has  decreased 
this  past  year. 

This  development  has  implications  far  beyond  the  immediate  economic 
effect  on  agriculture,  on  those  who  handle  milk  and  dairy  products  and  those 
who  look  to  the  dairy  farmer  as  a  market  for  production  machinery  and 
material.  . 

Its  most  serious  implication  may  well  be  in  the  long-term  effect  it 
caji  have  on  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  people  and  the  nation. 

If  there  are  times  when  it  may  appeax  that  the  Department  is  overly 
concerned  with  the  economic  prospects  of  the  farmer,  let  it  be  understood 
that  our  responsibility  is  to  the  whole  population,  with  strong  emphasis  on 
the  problems  of  the  farmers. 

I  am  concerned  when  a  new       and  unexpected       development  arises 
which  will  affect  a  complex  industry.     If  this  development  brings  a  change 
which  will  benefit  the  nation  but  requires  an  adjustment,  then  we  should 
seek  ways  to  malie  the  adjustment  with  as  little  disruption  and  dislocation 
as  possible. 

If,  however,  a  development  occurs  for  reasons  which  are  not  clearly 
established  or  for  which  there  is  no  broad  agreement  scientifically,  then  I  ' 
am  concerned  lest  we  force  adjustments  which  we  will  later  regret, 
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I  am  particularly  concerned  when  anything  as  basic  as  nutritional 
health  could  he  placed  in  potential  Jeopardy, 

I  am  sure  these  are  some  of  the  questions  which  also  trouble  you, 
and  I  hope  that  through  this  conference  today  ve  can  begin  to  explore  them 
and  to  direct  wider  public  attention  to  than. 

Let  me  outline  in  brief  some  of  the  specific  areas  of  concern. 

First,  we  have  become  extremely  weight  conscious  in  this  country  in 
recent  years.    If  the  drop  in  millt  consumption  is  related  to  this  question,  ve 
ought  to  be  greatly  concerned.    Weight  control  involves  the  extent  to  which 
we  use  our  muscles  as  we3J.  as  the  amount  of  food  ve  eat.    Food  alone  should 
not  be  expected  to  carry  the  entire  burden.    Insofar  as  we  reduce  calorie 
intake,  it  should  be  of  foods  important  chiefly  for  calories  —  not  of  foods 
that  carry  indispensable  proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins.    The  American 
people  should  not  make  wrong  changes  in  their  dietary  habits  to  prevent  or 
cure  obesity. 

Nutritional  authorities  tell  us  that  we  need  to  know  much  more  than 
we  do  today  about  the  place  of  butter  and  other  kinds  of  fat  in  meeting  the 
nutritional  needs  of  people.    They  also  tell  us  that  there  should  be  no 
drastic  modification  in  diets  until  nutritional  research  can  point  the  way 
with  more  certainty  and  in  more  detail.    We  know  that  extremes  in  amount 
used  of  any  one  kind  of  food  may  lead  to  trouble.    >foderation  and  variety 
are  two  words  to  remember  in  thinking  about  the  relationship  of  diet  and 
long-term  well-being. 

(more ) 
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Unquestionably,  there  are  many  people  vho,  on  c^^ripetent  medical 
advice,  must  certainly  follov  special  diets.    But  there  are  countless 
others  --  both  young  and  old       vho  nov  do  not  receive  adequate  nutrition, 
particuleLTly  those  essential  building  blocks  of  life  for  vhich  milk  is 
the  best  and  most  convenient  source.    Infants  and  groving  children  especially 
need  miUt  and  dairy  products  in  their  diet  because  of  the  large  eonounts  of 
calcium  and  high-quality  protein  required  to  keep  up  vith  the  grovth  needs. 

Milk  contains  three  important  nutrients       calcium,  riboflavin 
and  protein,  in  addition  to  other  essential  food  elements  --  vhich  people 
get  too  little  of  for  their  best  nutritional  health,  and  usually  because 
they  do  not  get  enough    milk . 

In  fact,  milk  malces  it  easy  to  get  the  calcium  and  riboflavin  ve 
need.    In  this  nation's  food  supplies,  millc  provides  about  tvo-thirds  of 
all  the  calcium,  nearly  half  of  the  riboflavin  and  a  fourth  of  the  protein. 

Another  reason  that  milk  is  a  necessary  food  source  is  that  it 
contains  many  different  nutrients  in  highly  beneficial  balance  vhich  meet 
one  of  the  basic  requirements  of  good  health.    The  nutrients  vork  together 
efficiently  to  meet  the  body's  needs. 

The  decline  in  milk  consumption  last  year  vas  small  vhen  compared 
vith  the  total  supply  of  mill:       barely  2.5  percent.    But  coming  at  a  time 
vhen  it  is  knovn  that  milk  and  dairy  products  help  fill  essential  nutritional 
needs,  I  think  everybody  should  be  concerned. 

(more) 
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The  second  area  of  concern  relates  to  the  basic  responsibility 
of  the  Department  to  the  generations  of  the  future  —  to  insure  the 
productive  capability  of  our  farming  resources  and  to  provide  adequate 
food  at  reasonable  cost. 

The  soil  and  water  resources  of  this  nation,  together  vith  the 
most  efficient  system  of  agriculture  history  has  yet  knovn  —  the  family 
farm  —  have  helped  make  the  American  the  best-nourished  person  of  all  time. 

The  dairy  industry  has  a  vital  share  in  the  mission  of  Merican 
agriculture,  for  dairy  products  are  a  dependable  and  economical  source  of 
good  nutrition. 

The  dairy  farm  is  an  exceptionally  efficient  means  of  utilizing 
soil  and  water  resources  to  meet  human  needs.    The  dairy  cow  can  crop  the 
land  that  is  too  steep,  too  soft,  too  irregular  for  the  plow  and  combine. 
Grassland  agriculture  yields  abundant  harvests  of  meat  and  milk,  without 
the  cost  to  the  future  of  erosion  and  soil  exhaustion. 

The  dairy  industry  —  from  farm  and  barn  to  grocery  shelf  and 
the  kitchen  refrigerator  —  performs  an  industrial  and  economic  miracle. 
It  furnishes  consumers  with  basic  food  products  that  are  highly  perishable, 
yet  reach  the  consumer  fresh  and  pure  and  at  moderate  cost. 

It  encompasses  more  independent  and  competing  enterprises  than  any 
other  single  industry  in  our  economy.    There  are  about  one  million  farmers 
who  sell  milk,  and  over  400,000  of  them  receive  more  than  half  their  income 


(more ) 
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from  dairying.     Cash  receipts  from  dairying  last  year  were  almost  $5  billion. 
The  processing  axid  handling  of  daily  products  before  they  reach  the  retail 
level  provides  Jobs  for  almost  300^000  persons  vith  an  annual  payroll  of 
more  than  $1.3  billion. 

The  dairy  industry  is  a  worthy  example  of  American  agriculture, 
and  it  should  be  maintained  and  strengthened.    Thus^  anything  which  may 
cause  it  to  change  should  be  considered  seriously  and  with  cold  logic,  for 
it  is  a  vital  and  highly  integrated  part  of  our  national,  economy. 

If  its  products  endanger  national  health,  then  we  should  not  be 
afraid  to  face  that  fact  and  the  adjustments  it  entails;  but  we  should  not 
be  so  fearful  of  the  unlmown  that  we  hasten  to  make  a  change  which  in  itself 
may  damage  the  physical  health  of  our  people  and  the  economic  health  of  the 
nation. 

I  believe  the  industry  already  recognizes  that  the  impact  of  science 
and  technology  on  dairying  has  created  a  situation  where  the  dairy  farmer 
receives  less  for  his  investment  and  labor  than  do  most  other  agriculturaJL 
producers.    For  example,  the  return  per  hour  of  work  for  the  operator  and 
his  family  in  I960  in  the  major  dairy  regions  of  the  country  varies  from 
less  than  50  cents  an  hour  to  no  higher  than  67  cents. 

There  is  a  growing  realization  that  the  adjustment  which  will 
provide  greater  economic  reward,  while  reducing  government  expenditures  to 
stabilize  milk  prices,  is  a  program  of  supply  management. 

(more ) 
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Thus,  the  industiy  is  willing  to  consider  changes  which  will 
improve  the  economic  health  of  their  industry  and  their  community,  and  which 
wi3J.  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  and  dairy  products  while  reducing  the 
cost  of  government  programs. 

But,  given  the  weight  of  all  available  evidence  as  to  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  the  American  people,  the  adjustments  which  may  be  required 
by  the  current  drop  in  consumption  and  the  increasing  productive  capacity 
must  include  vigorous  efforts  to  encourage  the  use  of  miUv  in  the  interest 
of  good  and  balanced  nutrition  for  our  population. 

That  also  is  the  purpose  of  this  conference  —  to  explore  the 
opportunities  which  our  abundance  of  milk  Eind  dairy  products  gives  to  us  to 
raise  our  dietary  standards,  and  to  improve  the  health  and  vitality  of  our 
people. 

I  can  only  underscore  the  importance  of  the  task  you  will  soon 
undertake  by  saying  that  your  concern  as  well  as  mine  is  shared  by  the 
President.    He  has  felt  this  strongly,  and  we  are  honored  that  he  would 
come  personally  to  be  with  us  and  to  speak  to  us. 

With  his  leadership,  we  can,  I  believe,  begin  to  place  matxy  of  the 
forces  now  affecting  the  health  of  our  people  as  well  as  the  economic  future 
of  dairying  in  a  much  clearer  perspective. 
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I  feel  highly  honored  to  "be  invited  to  speak  here  this  evening  and 


to  share  a  place  in  the  annual  convention  and  dinner  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

You  people  in  Nev  Jersey  are  to  he  complimented  for  your  achieve- 
ments in  agriculture.  Our  friends  out  in  the  Corn  Belt  or  farther  west  may 
not  think  of  New  Jersey  as  an  agricultural  state. 


produce.    Yoirr  farmers  receive  more  than  300  million  dollsirs  a  year  for  their 
products.    They  have  the  highest  gross  income  per  acre  in  the  country  and 
rank  fifth  or  "better  in  grose  income  per  farm  even  though  your  farms  average 
only  ahout  8o  acres  in  size. 


you  have  here.  Secretaiy  Alampi,  I  understand,  is  only  the  fourth  person 
to  occupy  his  post  since  1916.  You  treat  your  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
well  --  and  they  must  serve  you  well.    Congratulations  are  due  all  around. 


between  New  Jersey  farmers  and  the  State  Board,  and  between  the  State  Board 
and  your  agricultural  officials.    I'm  sure  it  makes  for  a  high  order  of 
democracy  when  delegates  from  your  many  farm  organizations  have  the  privilege 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  annual  convention 
and  dinner  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Trenton,  N.J. , 
Thursday,  January  25,  I962,  7:00  p.m.,  EST. 


But  appearances  often  are  deceptive       they  should  see  what  you 


I' 


ve  been  deeply  interested  in  learning  about  the  unique  set-up 


What  is  particularly  interesting  to  me  is  the  close  relationship 
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and  responsibility  of  recommending  to  the  Governor  the  active  New  Jersey 
farmers  who  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture       and  when  this  Board 
in  turn,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  appoints  the  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture, 

On  the  national  scene  the  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  and 
the  various  agricultural  advisory  committees  give  us  a  considerable  measure  of 
popular  representation.    Through  frequent  meetings,    we  seek  the  help  and 
advice  of  a  wide  cross-section  of  agriculture       and  from  the  consumer  in 
developing  and  recommending  farm  policy  and  programs.    We're  delighted  to 
have  as  the  chairman  of  our  Dairy  Advisory  Committee  one  of  your  fine  New  Jersey 
citizens,  Mr.  Lloyd  B.  Wescott  of  Rosemont.    And  doing  an  excellent  job  on-  the 
Potato  Committee  is  Edward  W.  Simonson    of  Cranbury.    We  especially  appreciate 
the  high  caliber  of  such  men.    They  make  it  possible  for  the  USDA  to  serve 
farm  people  more  effectively. 

We  £lLso  have  conducted  a  series  of  national  meetings  in  Washington 
in  the  last  two  weeks  to  help  focus  public  attention  on  some  of  our  major 
problems  and  to  obtain  advice  and  recommendations  of  persons  in  many  areas 
even  those  not  directly  related  to  agriculture.    Our  first  meeting  was  on 
Food  and  People  where  we  discussed  ways  of  better  using  our  food  abundance. 
A  second  national  conference,  this  one  on  Land  and  People,  dealt  with  making 
more  effective  use  of  the  human  and  natural  resources  in  rural  America. 

(more ) 
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Aiid  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  President  Kennedy  took  a  personal 
hand  Tuesday  in  the  National  Conference  on  Milk  and  Nutrition  evidence, 
I  believe ;  of  his  strong  interest  in  and  deep  concern  ■^^rith  the  problems  of 
an  agricultural  industry  that  is  vitally  important  to  the  whole  economy  of 
New  Jersey. 

We  invited  persons  from  the  dairy  industry,  nutritionists,  health 
experts,  physical  educationalists,  consumers  and  businessman  to  discuss  the 
implications  of  a  drop  in  milk  consumption  in  the  United  States  last  year. 
I  think  it  is  significant  that  one  of  the  primary  concerns  behind  this 
conference  was  the  potential  hazard  to  personal  health  which  this  decline 
represents. 

It  illustrates  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned 
with  far  more  than  agriculture       even  though  its  primary  responsibility  is 
to  insure  a   healthy  and  productive  farmyig  economy  as  a  means  of  providing 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  the  nation. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  often  is  not  viewed  as 
an  agricultural  state  —  and  how  deceptive  that  appearance  is.    The  Department 
of  Agriculture  also  has  a  problem  of  a  difference  between  what  it  is  and 
vhat  it  appears  to  be  —  and  tonight  I  would  like  to  tear  away  some  of  the  long-helc 
impressions  which  over  the  years  have  created  a  deceptive  view  of  what  the 
USDA  is  and  what  it  does. 


(more ) 
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I  suspect  that  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  in  Washington  is  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  carries  out  more  activities  vhich  are  of  direct 
benefit  or  indirect  service  to  the  consumer  than  any  other  Department  or 
agency  in  the  Federal  government . 

A  congressional  committee  last  year  surveyed  the  various  services 
performed  specifically  in  the  consumer.' s  interest  and  found  that  one  out  of 
every  six  is  a  job  -which  Agriculture  does. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  ve  spend  a  greater  amount  from 
our  annual  budget  for  direct  consumer  services  than  any  Department  or  agency. 
In  fact^  one  out  of  every  ten  employees  in  the  Department  is  primarily 
assigned  to  protecting  or  advancing  the  consumer.-' s  interest. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  to  impress  you  vith  the  money  ve  spend 
or  the  number  of  things  we  do.  I  say  these  things  to  make  one  point  which 
very  few  people  in  this  country  today  fully  appreciate:  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  plays  an  exceedingly  important  role  in  the  daily  life  of  every 
American  not  just  those  who  live  on  the  farm.  Yet,  the  impression  which 
many  urban  families  have  is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned 
only  with  farming  and,  therefore,  rarely  touches  their  day-to-day  activities. 

It  is  not  strange,  in  looking  back,  that  such  a  narrow  view  of  the 
Department  should  have  developed.    The  inability  of  those  directly  responsible 
for  farm  policy  to  recognize  and  deal  constructively  with  what  can  best  be 
described  as  an  agricultural  revolution  focused  public  attention  strongly 

(more) 
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on  the  problem  area  in  farming.    No  one  was  able  or  willing  to  forcefully 
point  out  that  the"  farmer^  caught  in  the  driving  force  of  swiftly  moving 
scientific  and  technological  change,  was  raising  his  productive  capacity 
faster  than  uses  could  be  found  for  his  output  --or  that  under  the  conditions 
in  which  he  operated,  his  only  option  was  to  continue  producing  more  and  more. 

Failure  to  recognize  this  situation  as  a  revolution  of  as  dynamic 
and  far  reaching  proportions  as  the  industrial  revolution  itself  made  it 
practically  impossible  for  any  realistic  solutions  to  be  developed and  the 
increasing  frustration  of  the  farmer  and  non -farmer  alike  riveted  attention 
so  strongly  that  people  even  began  to  wonder  if  a  solution  could  be  found . 
It  is  not  a  simple  problem,  but  neither  is  it  beyond  our  ability  to  deal 
with  it . 

By  the  time  the  Kennedy  administration  arrived,  the  farmer  had 
become  one  of  the  most  misunderstood  of  Americans  and  the  Department  was 
viewed  as  more  of  a  gigantic  storage  bin  than  a  Department  serving  both  farm 
and  city. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  people,  particularly  those  in  the 
cities  and  off  the  farms,  failed  to  recognize  the  magnificent  power  which 
the  farmer  had  given  the  nation  in  his  ability  to  produce  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber       enough  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man  we  can 
see  clearly  that  famine  and  hunger  no  longer  need      to  be  feared . 

(more) 
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Nor  is  it  surprising  that  Americans  are  only  "beginning  to  realize 
that  farm  products  are  responsible  for  one  q.uarter  of  all  exports  from  the 
United  States .    Our  country  is  the  leading  exporter  of  food  and  fiber  and 
without  this  trade,  our  favoraoD-e  balance  of  payments  would  be  seriously 
impaired. 

Nor,  I  suppose,  is  it  surprising  that  the  consumer  activities  and 
services  of  the  Department  either  are  taken  for  granted  or  are  unrecognized, 
even  though  without  them  the  American  people  would  have  to  buy  meat  without 
any  assurance  of  quality  and  would  find  outdoor  recreational  opportunities 
more  limited  and  probably  very  expensive . 

Let  me  describe  for  you  some  of  the  consumer  activities  carried  out 
daily  in  every  section  of  the  country  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  that  we  have  a  consistently  high  quality 
level  of  meat  and  poultry  available  to  consumers  is  the  fact  that  all  meat 
and  poultry  handled  in  interstate  commerce  is  inspected  by  some  ^,000  trained 
inspectors  who  reject  diseased  animals  and  unfit  carcasses  from  processing 
into  food  products . 

In  addition,  many  of  the  food  commodities  purchased  in  supermarkets 
and  grocery  stores  are  graded  and  labeled  under  supervision  of  Department 
employees.    These  grades,  such  as  "USDA  Choice"  for  beef ,  "Grade  A"  for 
poultry,  and  "U.  S.  Fancy"  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  are  standards  of  quality 
that  shoppers  can  and  do  depend  on. 
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Vftiile  agricultural  research  often  is  considered  primarily  of  "benefit 
to  the  farmer,  one  of  the  most  logical  arguments  that  can  be  made  for  it  is 
that  the  consumer  today  can  buy  a  wider  variety  of  food  and  clothing  only 
because  of  the  progress  made  thro^jigh  research.    Because  of  it,  we  are 
constantly  developing  better  strains  of  crops,  livestock  and  poultry  as  well 
as  new  products  to  meet  changing  consumer  tastes . 

We  often  hear  of  industries  today  which  make  the  biJilk  of  their 
sales  in  products  not  in  existence  10  years  ago.    In  agriculture,  many  of 
the  varieties  of  crops  now  being  grown  were  not  even  known  to  farmers  10 
years  ago.    Yet  they  must  have  them  today  because  the  old  strains  have 
virtually  been  wiped  out  by  disease  --  and  without  the  new  varieties, 
consumers  would  have  less  choice  and  probably  higher  prices. 

Agricultural  research  has  put  many  familiar  food  products  within 
the  easy  reach  of  consumers .    An  outstanding  example  of  production  efficiency 
is  the  country's  broiler  industry.    In  19^0  it  took  13  weeks  to  produce  a 
3-pound  broiler.    Now  only  9  weeks  are  required  and  we  can  do  it  on  half  as 
much  feed  as  in  19^0.    Most  American  consumers  also  have  benefited  from 
development  of  the  family-sized  turkey  and  leaner  pork  products  from  the 
meat -type  hog. 

I  am  sure  that  farmers  will  agree  with  the  economists  that  the 
benefits  of  research  to  'produce  more  efficiently  have  largely  passed  through 
the  farmer  to  the  consumer.    Broilers  and  turkeys,  fgr  example,  have  never 
been  so  low  in  price  as  in  the  past  year. 
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Consumers '  needs  have  encouraged  the  research  development  of  such 
convenience  foods  as  frozen  concentrated  fruit  juices,  potato  granules  and 
flakes,  powdered  eggs,  and  coke  mixes. 

Chemists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  also  have  had  a  leading 
part  in  developing  the  techniques  of  flame  proofing  cotton  and  making  it 
resistant  to  soil  and  rot.    It  has  been  made  water-repellent  and  wash-and- 
wearable.    Because  of  these  findings,  cotton  is  competing  favorably  with 
the  synthetic  fibers,  both  in  wearing  apparel  and  for  indvistrial  uses. 

Just  last  week  the  Department  announced  two  new  developments  in 
treatment  of  cotton  fiber.    One  is  a  procedure  which  will  meike  collars  and 
cuffs  on  men's  vjash-wear  shirts  last  longer  --a  development  which  will 
please  the  wives,  I'm  sure.    The  other  is  a  single  treatment  process  that 
gives  cotton  wash- wear  properties  at  the  same  time  it  dyes,  starches,  and 
adds  other  finishing  agents  to  the  fabric. 

Thus,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  agriculture  provides  many 
services  which  are  indispensable  to  the  consumer  in  this  day  and  age,  ajid, 
in  addition,  has  succeeded  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  man's  imagination 
in  providing  an  abxmdance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  costs. 

Since  becoming  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  have  sought  to  carry  this 
one  simple  message  to  the  families  of  America  who  live  in  our  cities  and 
suburbs.    I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  that  we  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  agriculture  can  undertake. 


(more ) 
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I  knov  that  you  here  tonight  might  prefer  to  hear  a  "nuts  and  bolts" 
presentation  of  policies  and  programs  vhich  directly  affect  you.    I  think  that 
vhat  I  have  said  and  -will  say  does  directly  affect  you^  because  the  level  of 
understanding  vhich  your  customers       the  American  consumers       have  of 
their  stake  in  agriculture  is  an  important  consideration  in  the  kind  of  farm 
legislation  the  Congress  eventually  fashions . 

Until  you  can  get  across  to  them  the  real  significance  of  your 
accomplishments  and  the  services  vhich  are  rendered  to  them  in  the  name  of 
agriculture^  you  should  expect  to  continue  struggling  vith  the  false  issue 
that  there  is  very  little  community  of  interest  betveen  the  farmer  and  the 
city  vorker. 

Food  is  one  of  our  most  abundant  and  plentiful  resources^  and  it 
is  reasonably  priced.    It  is  a  bargain  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  other 
things  vhich  the  American  public  buys.    But  after  years  of  being  told  that 
the  farmer  is  talking  advantage  of  the  consumer,  the  city  dveller  is  reluctant 
to  believe  these  facts. 

Yet,  the  facts  are  there  to  substantiate  that  food  is  a  bargain. 

The  retail  value  of  farm  food  products,,  as  reported  in  market  basket 
calculations  in  19^1,  vas  only  h  percent  higher  than  it  vas  ten  years  earlier 
(1951)'    Yet  living  costs  generally  had  risen  I9  percent  in  that  same  period. 

(more) 
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Cause  of  the  smaller  rise  in  food  costs  vas  the  fact  that  farrn 
value  of  that  same  food  declined  19  percent  in  the  ten  years .    Breaking  it 
dovn  by  commodities,  the  retail  value  of  dairy  products  in  the  market 
basket  -was  up  10  percent  in  the  ten  years,  •while  fara  value  vas  dovn  6  per- 
cent.   Most  extreme  example  is  poultry  and  eggs  on  vhich  retail  value 
dropped  27  percent  in  the  ten -year  period  and  farm  value  dropped  even  more 
36  percent . 

Let  me  repeat  the  total  figure  again:    Retail  value  of  farm  food 
products  was  up  only  h  percent  in  I96I  over  1951  "while  farm  value  of  the 
same  foods  had  dropped  I9  percent .    And  this  at  a  time  when  all  living  costs 
had  gone  up  19  percent  in  the  10  years . 

Would  you  not  say,  then,  that  relatively  speaJ^ing,  "Food  Is  a 
Bargain?"    Another  way  to  compare  it  is  with  wages  for  factory  labor.  In 
191^.7-11.9  it  took  59  hours  of  pay  from  factory  work  to  buy  a   month's  supply 
of  food  for  an  average  family.    Today  it  talces  only  38  hours  of  factory 
pay  --a  third  less       to  buy  the  same  amount  of  food. 

I  believe  that  we  can  make  the  case  that  the  consumer  has  an 
important  stalie  in  agriculture,  but  I  emphasize  that  unless  we  malie  it  no 
one  else  will  do  it  for  us-; 

Exactly  100  years  ago  this  year,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  estab- 
lished the  Department  of  Agriculture .    In  signing  the  act  creating  the  USDA, 
he  spoke  of  it  as  "the  people's  department."    That  phrase  is  even  more 
appropriate  today  in  many  ways  than  it  was  in  Lincoln's  time,  for  ours  truly 
is  the  people's  department. 

(more) 
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The  services  vhich  agriculture  performs  in  food  and  forestry  are  of 
direct  and  primaiy  "benefit  to    the  consumer.    We  are  considering  recommending 
in  this  Centennial  year,,  therefore^  that  the  name  by  vhich  the  Department 
is  identified  he  broadened  to  include  these  important  interests. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  about  time  nov  to  begin  organizing  and 
coordinating  the  many  and  varied  services  which  the  Department  performs  for 
the  consumer  as  a  means  first,  of  insuring  that  vigorous  action  be  continued 
to  protect  and  advance  the  consumer-'s  interests  where  the  Department  is 
responsible;  second,  of  providing  more  adequate  information  to  consumers 
regarding  those  services  they  can  get  and  should  expect  to  obtain,  and  third, 
of  pin-pointing  the  need  for  additional  services  at  the  time  the  need  arises. 

Over  the  next  100  years,  I  suspect  that  this  Department  will 
continue  to  become  an  even  more  familiar  and  integral  part  of  the  daily 
lives  of  every  American  —  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city  —  in  the 
services  it  performs  and  the  responsibilities  it  discharges.    It  will  do 
this  because  the  jobs  which  you  and  your  sons  perform  will  always  be  one 
of  the  essential  tasks  in  maintaining  the  United  States  as  a  dynamic 
exponent  of  a  free  and  open  society. 

There  is  a  wide  and  time  honored  community  of  interest  between  the 
farm  family  and  the  families  of  the  city.    If  both  are  to  achieve  the  maxinaim 
benefit  from  this  relationship,  then  it  is  time  that  we  begin  to  demonstrate 
by  every  means  possible  that  agriculture  has  performed  its  tasks  well  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman's  remarks  for  delivery  at  State 
Department  Auditorium,  Friday,  January  26,  I962,  at  3:45  p.m. 

If  everyone  here  had  $^^5,000  to  $50,000  to  invest  in  a  business, 
each  of  you  probably  would  be  attracted  by  a  balance  sheet  which  reads  some- 
thing like  this: 

^Output  per  man-hour  has  doubled  in  10  years. 

^Output  per  worker  has  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.2 

percent  over  the  last  10  years,  compared  to  other 

industries  with  a  2.9  percent  increase. 
*0ne  worker  can  produce  the  material  to  supply  the  annual 

needs  of  26  customers . 
*The  rate  by  which  productivity  has  been  rising  in  the 

five  year  period  between  195^  and  1959  in  the  industry 

was  almost  double  the  rate  of  the  previous  five  years . 

And  the  rate  is  rapidly  accelerating. 

Obviously,  we  are  considering  an  industry  which  is  highly  efficient. 
It  has  applied  capital  extensively  to  obtain  this  efficiency.    Workers  are 
highly  skilled,  proficient  and  enormously  productive .    If  this  were  the 
normal  industry,  you  would  expect  the  profit -loss  balance  to  be  extremely 
favorable . 

And  that  likely  would  be  true  if  we  were  talking  about  almost  any 
industry  except  agriculture . 

But  when  we  talk  about  agriculture,  even  with  its  efficiency,  and 
its  productive  workers,  the  balance  sheet  contains  some  strangely  mixed 
blessings . 

(more ) 
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Because  of  its  vaunted  productivity,  agricultiire  today  is  producing 
annuEilly  "between  six  to  eiglit  percent  more  food  and  fiber  than  effective  use 
can  "be  found  both  at  home  emd  abroad.    It  is  worth  noting  that  the  projection 
for  the  not  too  distant  future  is  for  this  figure  to  rise  to  a  12  percent 
annual  rate. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  strain  of  a  relatively  small  margin  of 
excess  capacity  has  had  its  effect.    In  the  early  1950' s,  farm  prices  were 
about  in  balance  with  cost  --at  about  28o  percent  of  the  base  period,  191C-i4. 
During  the  50' s,  however,  these  figures  began  to  diverge-.    Fajnn  prices  fell  to 
about  260  percent  of  the  base  period,  and  farm  costs  had  risen  to  an  index  of 
about  300. 

IThe  cost-price  squeeze  can  be  described  in  several  ways,  A  study 
of  representative  farms  excluding  submarginal  operations  --to  determine 
what  happened  to  farm  income  concludes: 

Net  income  per  farm  in  i960  aXter  adjustments  for  price  level  changes 
was  20  percent  below  the  19^1-7-^9  average. 

Hourly  income^  averaging  out  representative  faiins,  came  to  82  cents 
as  conrpared  to  a  minimum  wage  of  $1-25  and  from  $1.62  to  $2.83  per  hour  in 
various  non- agricultural  industries. 

Aggregate  fam  income  has  declined  during  the  1950'e  as  ohher 
incomes  were  rising.    By  i960,  per  capita  income  of  farm  people  was  only  $9'^'^^ 
compared  with  $2,282  among  non-farm  people. 

(more ) 
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But  while  farmers  have  been  struggling  with  this  problem,  they  have 
insured  the  American  consumers  with  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  low 
cost  in  relation  to  income.    The  average  American  spends  less  than  20  percent 
of  his  income  today  to  eat  better  than  anyone  in  history. 

Food  costs  have  increased  substantially  3.ess  than  other  items  which 
the  consumer  purchases.    The  consumer  today  pays  about  13  percent  more  for 
farm  food  at  retail  than  in  the  period  19^7-^9  while  non-food  living  costs 
have  increased  almost  a  third.    In  the  same  period however ^  pay  has  increased 
an  average  of  72  percent.    And  the  reason  for  the  relative  food  bargain  is 
that  the  farmer  takes  13  percent  less  for  the  food  products  he  sells. 

Another  way  to  measure  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  consumer  is 
that  in  the  same  period^  the  hours  of  work  required  each  month  to  pay  the 
grocery  bill  for  farm  food  dropped  from  59  hc'oi'S  to  3S  honors. 

Tiriis  accomplishment  of  the  American  farmer^  however,  has  been 
overshadowed  by  a  more  visible  result  of  the  six  to  eight  percent  of  excess 
capacity  in  the  agricultural  plant.    At  the  end  of  1952,  the  government  had 
about  $2.5  bi3J.ion  invested  in  loans  and  inventories  of  price  supported  crops. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  1950's  that  investment  grew  to  more  than  9^2 
billion  dollars.    Currently,  the  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  carrying  commodity  inventories  exceeds  one  billion  dollars  a  year. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  this  situation  cannot  continue, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  productivity  will  continue  to  increase 
substantially.    Over  the  past  year,  the  Department  has  studied  this  problem 

(more) 
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intensively  and  the  consensus  which  is  shared  by  experts  outside  the  government  - 
is  that  for  sometime  ahead,  10  years  at  a  minimum,  our  ability  to  produce  will 
grow  faster  than  our  capacity  to  consume. 

It  means  that  the  American   people  have  come  to  a  decisive  point  on 
domestic  agricultural  policy,  and  there  is  agreement  that  some  steps  must  be 
taken  to  move  some  of  the  productive  resources  now  in  agriculture  into  other 
beneficial  uses. 

One  proposal  is'hich  is  heard  with  some  frequency  these  days  is  to 
return  to  a  "no  program"  policy  of  laissez  faire  economics.    A  number  of 
studies  have  been  made  to  determine  exactly  what  would  happen  imder  such 
conditions       and  the  results  indicate  a  sharp  and  sudden  drop  in  farm  prices 
and  farm  income . 

^Wheat  prices,  for  example,  would  be  sliced  almost  in  half.  Oats 
wouJ.d  decline  one-fourth,  barley  would  drop  about  28  percent,  soybeans  3^ 
percent  and  grain  sorghums  22  percent.    Dairy  prices  would  fall  17  percent. 

Many  people  assume  that  non-supported  commodities  such  as  livestock 
and  poultry  would  escape  any  harm  --or  would  actually  benefit.    This  is  ujl 
so.    We  could  expect  a  decline  of  2h  percent  in  weighted  average  prices  for 
the  six  livestock  commodities  covered  in  the  studies.    Egg  prices  would 
decline  20  perceiit,  cattle  prices  would  drop  25  percent  and  hogs  30  percent . 
and  prices  for  broilers  and  turkeys  would  go  do\7n  even  below  their  present 
levels . 


(more ) 
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Without  any  farm  program  the  rapid  drop  in  farm  prices  and  farm 
income  would  he  disastously  destructive  of  our  farm  economy  and  our  small 
town  business. 

As  a  constructive  alternative the  Kennedy  administration  will 
propose  a  Food  and  Agricultural  program  for  the  1960's^  designed  to  adapt 
the  successful  progmms  of  the  past  to  the  needs  of  the  commodities  which 
are  in  trouble  today. 

It  is  a  broadly  conceived  program,,  tailored  to  a  commodity  by  commodity 
approach^  which  balances  all  aspects  of  the  nation's  agricultural  economy  in 
a  long  range  approach  to  adjust  it  to  modern  conditions  and  needs  while  main- 
taining farm  income  at  or  above  present  levels. 

It  emphasizes  Abundance^  Balance,  Conservation  and  Development. 
Under  this  approach,  the  administration  will  intensify  its  efforts  at  home 
and  abroad  to  develop  maximum  effective  use  of  the  abundant  productive 
capacity  of  the  farmer.    We  will  seek  to  balance  that  production  with  the 
amount  that  can  be  used  under  these  food-use  programs  to  insure  that  private 
effort  and  public  resources  are  not  wasted  from  excessive  production. 

The  program  will  emphasize,  as  will  the  effort  to  follow,  sound 
principles  of  conservation  while  developing  new  programs  to  secure  new  and 
productive  uses  for  land  and  water  resources       programs  geared  to  the 
conditions  of  today  and  the  future. 


(more ) 
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Ne"w  resources  J  such  as  industry ,  recreational  facilities,  credit 
and  assistance  to  develop  more  efficient  sized  family  farms  and  better 
educational  opportunities,  "would  be  directed  into  rural  areas  to  serve  the 
people  there.    This  is  a  more  beneficial  alternative  to  the  present  trend 
T^ihere  people  must  leave  rural  communities  to  find  new  opportunities  in 
urban  areas. 

With  this  program,  the  Kennedy  administration  feels  that  a 
beginning  can  be  made  to  bring  about  the  long  needed  adjustments  in  the 
problem  of  excess  productive  capacity  as  well  as  those  adjustments  in  social 
and  economic  conditions  which  are  basic  to  the  stmctural  poverty  in  rural 
America. 

These  are  steps  which  will  be  taken  in  one  form  or  another  over 
the  next  decade.    We  propose  that  they  be  done  with  the  least  dislocation 
and  disruption  possible,  and  we  propose  to  begin  with  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Program  of  the  1960's. 


|;3  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ,   

Office  of  the  Secretary  f|r .  nr-  &m-  vav,h{ 

}  "5\ .       U  MEETING  AGRICULTURE'S  RESPONSIBILITIES       I      FEBl  3  1962 

1  C&R  .  ASF 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  participate  in  this  i^-7th  Annual  Farmers ' 
Week  dedicated  this  year  to  the  centennial  of  the  signing  of  the  Morrill  Act 
which  created  our  great  system  of  Land -Grant  Colleges  and  Universities.  It: 
is  highly  fitting  that  you  have  made  the  theme  of  your  progreun  here  at  Michigan 
State       the  first  and  oldest  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  in  America 
"A  Century  of  Land  Grant  Progress." 

V/hatve  are  observing  today  is  truly  a  milestone  in  American  hletory 
not  just  American  agricultural  history  but  American  history  as  a  vhole.  We 
are  observing  the  pover  of  an  idea.    A  century  ago  the  notion  that  farm  youth 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  in  college  the  principles  of  agriculture 
so  that  they  could  become  skilled  in  mailing  the  soil  more  responsive  to  human 
needs  and  so  that  they  could  have  a  better  life  in  general,  was  just  an  untried 
theory.    Today  -we  see  that  idea  grovn  to  great  size  and  dramatic  success. 
The  new  and  untried  concept  of  a  hundred  years  ago  has  now  become  a  bulwark 
of  our  national  strength. 

Today  one  out  of  every  five  college  students  enrolled  in  higher 
education  is  on  a  land -grant  campus.    Prom  these  universities,  I  understand, 
come  almost  two -fifths  of  all  the  doctorate  degrees  that  are  awarded  in  this 
countr;^'' . 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Farmers*  Week, 
Auditorium,  Michigan  State  University,  Fast  T^nsin^^  Mich.,  3  P-ni.  (EST) 
VJednesday,  January  31  ^  19 62. 
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The  land -grant  college  system  has  been,  is  nov,  and  vill  be,  a 
huge  factor  in  agriculture's  ability  to  meet  its  responsibilities.  And 
that  is  what  I  want  to  tallc  about  with  you  today       agriculture's  responsi- 
bilities and  the  means  of  meeting  them. 

For  nearly  all  of  the  century  just  past  agriculture's  responsibility 
its  objective  and  goal  --  was  to  find  ways  of  producing  the  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  our  people  required  for  health,  vitality,  and  progress. 

Back  in  l859       before  he  was  even  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  of  course  before  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began       Abraham  Lincoln 
said  in  a  speech  in  Milwauliee,  Wisconsin,  "1-iy  first  suggestion  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  effects  of  greater  thoroughness  in  all  the  departments  of  agriculture 
than  now  prevails...!  believe  the  soil  has  never  been  pushed  up  to  one-lialf 
of  its  capacity." 

And  Lincoln  went  on,  "Population  must  increase  rapidly,  and  ere 
long  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts  will  be  the  art  of  deriving  a  comfortable 
subsistence  from  the  smallest  area  of  soil." 

Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  amazed  to  see  how  well  the  American  farmer 
has  done  in  deriving  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  the  whole  nation. 
Accurate  figures  of  crop  production  per  acre  do  not  go  back  a  hundred  years. 
But  we  know  that  even  since  I9IO  crop  output  per  acre  has  risen  70  percent. 

As  for  labor  time  required,  the  hours  needed  to  produce  100 
bushels  of  corn  have  been  cut  from  I35  in  I910  to  15  today.  The  time 
required  to  produce  100  bushels  of  wheat  has  decreased  from  I06  hours  to  I3. 

(more) 
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This  is  the  result  of  an  agricultiiral  revolution  which,  I  believe 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  had  its  real  beginnings  in  the  establishment 
of  the  land -grant  college  system.    Today,  a  hundred  years  after  that  system 
began  we  find  that  one  hour  of  farm. labor  produces  seven  times  as  much  food 
and  fiber  as  it  did  in  I870,  four  and  one -half  times  as  much  as  in  I9IO, 
about  three  times  as  much  as  in  19]^0,  and  twice  as  much  as  in  1950. 

Although  we  have  fewer  people  on  farms  today,  and  fewer  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture,  than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War,  they  produce 
an  overabundance    of  food  and  fiber  for  a  national  population  of  I85  million, 
plus  the  biggest  farm  exports  in  history. 

Moreover,  big  as  is  our  present  productivity,  if  the  markets  existed, 
our  farms  and  farmers,  simply  by  applying  more  fully  the  knowledge  and 
techniques  already  available,  could  easily  increase  production  a  great  deal 
more. 

We  have  been  taking  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  average  farm  worker 
in  this  country  provides  for  himself  and  25  other  persons.    We  have  hailed 
this  as  an  illustration  of  our  great  dependence  on  the  skill  suid  industry  of 
American  farmers.    But  whenever  we  speak  in  terms  of  averages  we  tell  only 
part  of  the  story.    Our  dependence  on  a  i^lative3^  few  farms  ezid  farmers  is 
much  greater  in  fact  than  we  tend  to  think.    Actually  about  I.5  million,  or 
ho  percent  of  U.  S.  farms,  produce  87  percent  of  the  total  agricultural 
product.    These  I.5  million  farms,  in  other  words,  are  the  major  agricultural 
foundation  upon  which  our  entire  economy  rests  —  the  primetry  source  of  the 
food  and  fiber  our  I85  million  people  must  have  to  live  and  work. 

(more) 
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The  people  who  work  these  I.5  million  farms  provide  not  only  for  themselves 
and  25  other  persons,  "but  for  perhaps  twice  that  many. 

This  fact  offers  us  a  new  measure  of  the  fantastic  productive  power 
of  our  efficient  commercial  farms. 

The  possession  of  power  implies  responsibility  to  use  it  effectively 
and  wisely.    American  agriculture,  therefore,  bears  a  heavier  responsibility 
today  than  ever  before.    It  stems  from  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  our  agriculture  can  provide  an  adequate  and  ample  diet  for  all  the 
people  of  this  great  nation       and  much  more  besides.    And  it  stems  also  from 
the  further  fact  that  millions  of  persons  throughout  the  world  now  deprived 
of  adequate  diets  can,  with  the  help  of  our  abundance  and  agricultural  know- 
how,  raise  themselves  to  a  position  in  which  they,  too,  will  have  sufficient 
food  for  health,  vigor,  and  efficiency. 

Thus  we  have  achieved  something  in  agriculture  of  far  greater  basic 
consequence  than  putting  a  man  in  space.    Meat  and  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  the  hand  do  immeasurably  more  to  satisfy  man's  basic  needs  than  a  satellite 
or  a  spaceship  in  the  sky.    There  is  no  better  and  more  appealing  propaganda 
for  freedom  and  democracy  in  all  the  world  than  the  success  story  of  American 
agriculture . 

Thie  trxily  awesome  responsibility  should  instill  in  our  producers 
a  sense  of  destiny  —  a  sense  of  purpose  —  a  sense  of  dedication.    It  has 
been  said  that  the  crisis  of  western  civilization  is  that  it  has  lost  its 
sense  of  purpose,  whereas  the  communist  world  is  invigorated  by  a  conviction 
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of  dedication  and  destinyt    If  this  is  even  partly  true  --  and  I  confess 
that  I'm  afraid  it  is       then  American  agriculture's  responsibility  becomes 
even  graver,  because  it  is  in  agriculture,  above  all,  that  the  western  world 
stands  superior  to  the  best  that  the  communist  world  can  presently  achieve. 
The  almost  unbelievable  fact  is  that  the  United  States  with  only  one -eighth 
as  many  persons  employed  in  agriculture  as  in  Russia,  produces  80  percent 
more  output  on  one -third  fewer  planted  acres. 

The  success  of  the  U.S.  farmer  and  the  free,  family  farm  agriculture 
he  represents  can  be  the  free  world's  most  powerful  instrument  in  making 
democracy,  not  communism,  the  revolutionary  force  of  the  1960's. 

But  if  agriculture  is  to  meet  its  responsibility  to  the  nation, 
the  nation  also  must  meet  its  responsibilities  to  agriculture.    It  is  my 
task  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  your  task  as  people  keenly  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  and  the  task  as  well  of  all  the  citizens  of 
this  country  to  make  sure  that  farmers  have  the  machinery  and  the  public 
understanding  that  are  vital  to  their  success. 

It  has  been  widely  believed  in  the  past  that  a  constantly  increasing 
productivity  and  efficiency  will  be  the  answer  to  all  of  agriculture's  major 
problems.    If,  in  other  words,  a  farmer  produces  enough  and  does  it  efficiently 
enough  markets  will  somehow  open  up  to  provide  him  an  income 
adequate  to  his  labor,  skill,  ajid  investment. 

(more) 
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We  have  just  passed  through  a  decade  which  year  by  year  provided 
an  ever  more  convincing  rebuttal  of  this  argument.    If  the  1950's  proved 
anything  they  proved  that  the  benefits  of  an  increasing  efficiency  in 
agriculture  accrue  principally  not  to  the  farmer  but  to  the  consumer. 
Between  1952  and  I96O  we  saw  agricultural  output  increased  by  one -fifth 
and  net  farm  income  decreased  by  one -fifth. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  saw  the  hours  required  for  the  average  factory 
worker  to  buy  a  month's  food  supply  for  himself  and  his  family  reduced  from 
55  to  k3. 

But  when  we  say  that  increased  efficiency  is  not  enough,  we  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  efficiency  and  productivity  should  be  de -emphasized 
merely  that  other  aspects  of  the  agriciiltural  picture  should  not  be  neglected. 

In  the  interests  not  only  of  agriculture,  but  of  the  whole  nation, 
what  is  needed  is  a  truly  complete,  comprehensive,  unified,  and  organized 
program  of  agric\jltural  policy. 

The  nation  does  not  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  agriculture  by 
a  continual  patching  up  of  old  farm  programs . 

Over  the  past  decade,  while  conditions  both  in  and  outside  of 
agriculture  change  with  startling  rapidity  —  world  conditions,  as  indicated 
by  the  unrest  existing  in  so  many  scattered  quarters  of  the  globe 
scientific  conditions,  as  indicated  by  the  explorations  in  space 
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industrial  and  marketing  conditions,  as  indicated  "by  the  emergency  of  the 
Common  Market  in  Europe       agricultural  conditions,  as  indicated  by  the 
doubling  of  man-hour  productivity  during  the  1950 's       farm  policies  and 
programs  to  meet  these  new  conditions  advanced  very  little. 

Existing  policy  and  programs,  most  noticeably  in  the  commodity 
field,  are  largely  patchwork.    They've  been  designed  to  serve  as  temporary, 
year-by-year  props  under  farm  prices  and  income    —  and,  at  most,  they've 
helped  keep  agriculture  a  scant  jump  ahead  of  the  wolf    at  its  heels. 

They  do  not  solve  basic  farm  problems;  they  palliate  them. 
Useful  as  palliatives  may  be  in  easing  economic  distress,  as  a  substitute 
for  getting  to  the  root  of  the  trouble,  a  steady  dose  of  palliatives  can 
be  extremely  costly  —  as  well  as  extremely  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
the  patient. 

In  a  period  when  agriculture  has  become  one  of  the  nation's 
most  effective  instruments  of  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  the  base  upon 
which  the  entire  economy  rests,  this  situation  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue .    The  nation  needs  public  farm  policies  designed  really  to 
strengthen  the  agricult\iral  economy.    The  nation  needs  to  begin  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  agricultural,  industrial,  scientific,  and  world  conditiOLs 
as  they  exist  today  and  public  policy  toward  agriculture  which  has  lagged 
far  behind, 
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When  the  average  farm  producer  receives  for  his  labor  a  return  of 
only  82  cents  an  hour  for  producing  in  magnificent  abundance  the  most  basic 
requirement  for  sustaining  life,  an  injustice  is  obviously  being  done. 
This  vas  the  situation  prevailing  in  I960. 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that  the  nation  has  not  been  meeting 
its  responsibilities  to  agriculture.    It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
government ' s  owing  farmers  a  living  or  guaranteeing  them  security  of 
income.    All  that  fetrraers  want  now,  and  all  they  have  ever  wanted,  is  a 
climate  of  equal  economic  opportunity  with  other  basic  producers  in 
American  society. 

To  enable  agriculture  to  more  fiLLly  meet  its  responsibilities, 
and  to  provide  the  fanner  with  the  opportunity  to  share  more  equitably  in 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  the  President  today  proposed  a  farm  program  that 
is  new  in  the  sense  that  it  is  comprehensive  and  fresh  in  its  approach. 
It  is  familiar  in  the  sense  that  it  is  based  on  techniques  and  ideas  growing 
out  of  30  years  of  farm  program  experience . 

In  considering  needed  adjustments  in  agriculture,  we  have  four 
distinct  but  related  goals  that  warrant  our  most  serious  consideration. 
These  are  abundance       to  expand  food  consumption,  both  domestic  and  foreign; 
balance  --to  adjust  the  production  of  commodities  now  in  serious  oversupply; 
conservation  --to  achieve  wiser  land  use  at  a  time  when  millions  of  acres  are 
being  unalterably  committed  to  one  use  or  another;  and  development  --to 
upgrade  economic  opportunity  for  rural  people. 

(more) 
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It  is,  as  President  Kennedy  said,  as  coiranon  sense  as  A  B  C  D. 
The  program       an  ABCD  farm  program  for  the  1960's        is  designed  to  begin 
helping  agriculture  meet  its  responsibilities,  and  for  this  country  to  "begin 
meeting  its  responsibilities  to  agriculture  --■  the  people  \rho  have  made  it 
such  an  astonishing  success  and  the  valuable  resources  which  have  been 
turned  into  such  marvels  of  production. 

Basic  to  these  considerations       to  the  goals  set  out  in  the 
common  sense  ABCD  program       is  the  question  of  developing  coimnon  sense  uses 
for  our  land.    Here  in  Michigan,  I  know  the  effort  through  the  Rural  Areas 
Development  program  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  has  begun  the  task  of  developing 
new  uses  for  rural  resources       of  developing  new  opportunities  for  land 
and  water  and  people . 

But  the  need  extends  into  every  area  of  the  country       into  the 
heart  of  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  best  farm  land,  and  into  the  centers 
where  our  population  is  most  concentrated. 

Let  us  then  examine  more  closely  what  we  are  doing  with  our  land 
and  water  resources  today,  and  see  where  there  is  need  to  apply  some  common 
sense  to  the  American  pattern  of  land  use. 

Once  land  is  committed  to  indiis trial  development,  for  example,  you 
cannot  readily  change  it  into  a  play  area  for  children. 

Once  land  is  covered  with  an  airport  or  laced  with  highway 
construction,  you  cannot  very  well  turn  it  into  a  park. 
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Once  a  piece  of  land  is  gathered  in  by  the  picture -window  octopus 
of  urhan  sprawl  ...  it  is  quite  too  late  to  turn  it  into  a  green  woodland 
that  might  he  needed  to  protect  a  watershed  or  provide  a  few  acres  of  open 
space • 

These  changes  are  coming  rapidly.    You  need  only  to  drive  to  the 
outskirts  of  Detroit  or  Chicago  or  Washington^  or  any  other  large  city,  to 
see  how  rapidly  and  how  haphazardly  we  are  committing  to  various  uses  the 
land  that  has  been  open  country  since  creation.    The  modern  bulldozer  is  a 
powerful  beast  ...  and  a  hungry  one. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.    New  housing  is  important  and  necessary. 
So  are  highways  and  airports  and  industry.    But  so  are  land  and  water  and 
trees  and  space  --  and  as  our  population  grows  more  urban  and  more  concen- 
trated, our  need  for  simple  breathing  room  will  become  ever  more  acute. 

That  is  what  brings  the  urgency  to  our  land  use  problem.    This  is 
what  puts  such  a  responsibility  on  our  generation  in  this  decade,  to  bring 
some  common  sense  planning  to  the  use  of  land.    Whatever  we  do  ...  the  next 
generation  will  have  a  hard  time  undoing. 

Fortunately,  when  the  tides  of  fate  bring  us  a  difficult  challenge, 
they  often  hand  us  a  special  opportunity  as  well.    And  I  believe  this  is  the 
case  today.    I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean. 

We  need  additional  land  for  recreation  --  supervised  areas  in  and 

I 

around  cities  as  well  as  hunting  and  fishing  within  easy  reach  of  urban  p 
areas . 
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\Je  need  land  and  vater  areas  for  the  conservation  and  propagation 
of  vildlife. 


V^e  need  -wilderness  areas  and  clean  streams  for  the  camper  and  the 
nature  lover  and  for  the  unreconstructed  American,  son  of  pioneers,  vho 
simply  likes  to  think  of  his  country  as  a  frontier  land . 

We  need  additional  grassland  and  forested  areas  to  hold  soil  and 
protect  vatersheds  and  combat  siltation  and  pollution  in  our  lakes  and 
running  streams . 

We  need  green  land  surrounding  our  cities  . .  grass  and  voods  and 
vater  in  a  wide  green  "belt  v*-.  so  that  the  children  born  in  a  city  a 
generation  from,  now  . . .  vill  have  vithin  easy  reach  the  benefits  of  outdoor 
experience. 

This  is  land  that  in  time  vould  disappear  from  farming  . . .  but 
which,  without  great  effort  on  somebody's  part,  will  go  sprawling  into  a 
variety  of  urban  uses  that  are  uncoordinated  and  out  of  harmony  with  wise 
land  use . 

A  well -planned  program  would  not  only  provide  cities  with  the 
green  border  we  are  seeking  --it  would  also  prevent  many  common  errors  such 
as  the  construction  of  housing  in  the  flood  plains  of  streams . 

This  would  all  require  a  better  partnership  between  rural  and 
urban  interests  in  the  planning  for  urban  growth  —  and  more  effective 
cooperation  between  Federal  and  State  governments . 

(more) 
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This  kind  of  program  would  take  a  great  deal  of  imagination  and 
vigor  ...  as  well  as  resources.    It  would  require  local  agreements  for 
planning  and  financing  and  the  securing  of  easements.    We  don't  know  exactly 
how  it  might  be  accomplished.    But  we  have  asked  Congress  for  specific 
authority  to  study  this  approach. 

We  also  have  asked  for  legislation  to  include  recreation  as  a 
purpose  in  the  Watershed  Act,  and  to  permit  the  government  to  share  the 
cost  of  land  easements  and  right-of-way  for  recreational  purposes. 

In  order  to  delineate  the  scope  of  this  idea,  let's  consider  how 
it  might  work  in  a  hypothetical  project: 

The  original  sponsors  of  the  Watershed  Project  might  undertake 
the  recreation  program,  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  municipalities,  counties 
or  State  agencies. 

Various  USM  programs  could  help.    The  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  could  stimulate  the  production  of  game  and  wildlife  by  encouraging 
long-term  wildlife  development  practices  by  farmers  in  the  area.    This  woiild 
require  new  authority  for  long-term  cost-sharing  agreements. 

The  Forest  Service  could  provide  tachnical  cooperation. 

If  private  financing  were  not  available,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  might  lend  fvmds  for  the  construction  of  boat  houses,  docks 
and  sanitary  facilities.    This  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  water 
facility  loan  program. 


(more) 
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Nearby  private  landowners  might  vaxit  to  develop  motels  or  riding 
stables.    The  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development  eould  channel  loan  applicants 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  under  an  existing  program. 

Some  of  these  private  operations^  such  as  game  farms  or  shooting 
ranges ;  might  be  a  profit  venture  for  farmers.    The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
could  malie  loans  for  such  purposes  under  a  broadened  FHA  loan  authority. 

The  opportunities  are  there^  you  see         and  it  just  talies  a 
little  imagination  to  put  ducks  on  the  vater  and  fish  in  the  ponds. 

Of  co^arse,  recreation  and  midlife  opportunities  exist  in  rural 
areas  outside  Watershed  Projects  ...  both  on  public  and  private  lands. 
Alread;>^,  more  than  85  percent  of  our  himting  land  is  privately  ovned  and 
controlled,  and  most  of  our  game  is  produced  on  farms  and  ranches. 

So  we  should  take  a  closer  look  at  ■^^^.ldlife  and  recreation  as 
profitable  alternatives  for  land  now  exclusively  in  crop  production.  We 
must  recognize,  too,  that  if  the  public  is  to  share  in  recreation  oppor- 
tunities on  private  lands,  it  must  be  villing  to  share  in  the  cost  of  its 
development . 

I  have  taken  the  time  here  to  present  but  nne  aspect  of  the 
Development  phase  of  the  President's  program.    There  .is  much  more  to  it,  and 
substantially  more  to  the  common  sense  ABCD  program  than  I  could  possibly 
cover.    But  vhat  I  have  said  illustrates  that  the  Department  is  concerned 
■with  finding  the  maximum  beneficial  use  for  land  and  water  resources  to 
serve  both  the  farmer  and  the  people  as  a  whole. 

(more ) 
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The  facts  clearly  ind5.cate  that  agriculture  —  like  all  America  — 
once  again  is  on  the  inarch  and  is  moving  ahead.    Because  agriculture  is 
moving  ahead ^  farmers  all  over  the  country  look  to  the  future  vith  more  hope 
and  greater  confidence  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  nine  years .  Tliey 
have  more  hope  because  income  is  on  the  way  up  —  because  the  feed  grain 
surplus  is  on  the  vay  down       because  the  abundance  they  produce  is  being 
put  to  effective  use       and  because  farmers  are  finding  that  once  more  they 
have  a  voice  in  managing  their  own  affairs. 

But  where  do  we  go  from  here?    Vlhat  has  been  accomplished  is  only 
a  beginning.    We  have  temporary  programs  this  year  for  feed  grains  and  wheat. 
We  do  not  have  programs  for  these  commodities  for  I963.    Nor  do  we  have 
programs  for  other  commodities  that  are  either  in  distress  or  that  are 
operating  under  programs  which  place  an  unreasonable  burden  of  cost  on  the 
public . 

\le  must  not  permit  the  head  of  steam  that  has  been  built  up  to  get 
agriculture  moving  ahead  again  to  be  dissipated  through  indecision  or 
expediency.    We  must  not  slide  baclcward  into  programs  that  offer  no  solutions^ 
but  only  create  further  problems. 

Unquestionably,  American  farmers  are  more  than  willing  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world.    Tlie  uncertain  element  is 
whether  there  is  enough  public  understanding  of  agriculture's  potential  and 
needs  so  that  the  Nation  will  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  agriculture. 
It  is  basically  a  question  of  understanding       and  that  is  why  we  have  devoted 
so  much  time  and  effort  during  the  past  12  months  to  the  telling  of  the 
Agricultural  Story. 

USDA  378-62 
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Dovn  through  the  years  agriculture  has  provided  the  American 
people  vith  an  abundance  of  daily  bread.    Nov  vhen  agriculture  asks  that 
Nation  in  turn  for  the  bread  of  understanding,  it  is  unthinlcable  that  ye 
should  give  it  a  stone  of  indifference. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (REVISED  TEXT) 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  "be  here  with  you  in  Chicago.  Yesterday 

I  was  in     St,  I^ouis   in  the  morning  for  a  meeting  with  fam  leaders  from  all 

over  the  country  to  discuss  with  them  the  President's  farm  message  and  new 

farm  program.     In  the  afternoon,  I  flew  to  East  Lansing^  Ivlichigan,  for  the 

Michigan  State  University  Farmer's  Week  where  I  spoke  to  3,000  farmers. 

I  am  here  today  in  Chicago  for  the  same  purpose  that  took  me  to 
St.  Louis  and  to  East  Lansing- -and  that  is  to  talk  some  common  sense  to  famers 
at  a  time  when  there  is  far  too  little  common  sense  heing  spoken  in  agriculture. 

I  want  to  talk  the  sane  kind  of  common  sense  that  the  President  used 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  about  the  ABCD's  of  agriculture --ahout  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Program  for  the  1960's. 

For  too  long  now  we  have  heen  ducking  facts  and  deluding  ourselves 
about  the  condition  of  American  agriculture  as  it  exists  now,  and  as  it  is  going 
to  develop  in  the  years  ahead.    We  have  seen  farm  income  fall  at  a  time  when 
the  farmer  has  become  the  most  efficient  and  productive  of  any  tiller  of  the 
soil  in  history.    We  have  seen  farm  income  fall  while  the  commodity  stocks 
owned  by  the  public  rose  to  record  heights  and  government  expenditures  rose 
with  them. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  60's 
and  look  at  conditions  in  agriculture  as  they  exist.    These  are  the  facts: 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "Orville ~L .  Fi-eeman  before  a  Regional 
Agricultural  Meeting,  Grand  Ballroom,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  10  a.m. 
jCST),  Thursday,  February  1,  I962. 

(more ) 
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FACT:    The  technological  revolution  in  agricultiire  is  real  and  non- 
reversible.   The  development  laboratories- -both  private  and  public- -eire 
discovering  and  creating  new  techniques  and  farmers  are  adopting  them.  Out- 
put is  expanding  at  an  unprecedented  pace. 

FACT:    Agriculture  can  produce  more  than  the  market  can  take  and  will 
continue  to  do  so- -as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see.    The  demand  for  food  can  expand 
significantly  only  with  population  growth.    And  our  production  potential  is 
growing  much  more  rapidly  than  population. 

FACT:    Agriculture --made  up  as  it  is  of  many  individual  units — is  not 
able  by  itself  to  make  desired  adjustments  to  excess  supply  or  reduced  demand. 
Generally  lower  farm  prices  do  not  assure  lower  total  farm  output,  unless  the 
price  declines  are  extreme  and  sustained.    Farmers  are  linked  to  the  land  by 
a  long  heritage,  not  simply  by  dollars  and  cents.    They  often  increase  their 
output  despite  lower  prices  in  a  lonely  effort  to  stay  in  business. 

FACT:    Large  budget  expenditures  cannot  be  made  indefinitely  to  acquire 
stocks  of  commodities  that  we  do  not  need.    By  the  beginning  of  I96I — when  new 
emergency  measures  were  passed  to  reduce  inventories- -the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  had  over  $9  billion  in  loans  and  inventories. 

FACT:    Farmer  income  has  been  at  unsatisfactory  levels  relative  to 
incomes  of  nonfarm  people.    Some  two  million  farm  families  on  inadequate  sized 
units  have  been  particularly  disadveintaged.    But  many  full-time,  commercial 
farmers  have  also  had  low  incomes. 

FACT:  The  economies  of  small-town  and  rural  America  are  dependent  upon 
a  prosperous  agriculture  an  agriculture  composed  of  msiny  thousand  efficient 
family  farm  units.     If  jrural  people  are  to  have  equal  opportunity  with  nonfaim 
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people^  rural  educational  and  economic  opportunities  need  to  "be  as  good  on  the 
land  as  they  are  in  town. 

FACT:     If  agriculture  were  to  he  returned  to  a  free  market  situation, 
farmers  would  experience  a  searing  farm  depression.     In  such  an  event  farm  prices 
and  incomes  would  fall  to  disaster  levels  and  stay  there  a  long  time.    This  is 
documented  in  each  of  four  independent  studies  of  the  effect  of  a  return  to  "no 
program. " 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  increase  farm  incomes  to  levels  comparable 
with  other  segments  of  society.    It  is  also  in  the  public  interest  to  reduce  the 
Government  cost  of  supporting  farm  incomes.    This  can  be  done  only  by  reducing 
the  costs  of  acquiring,  storing  and  handling  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  un- 
needed  commodities. 

These  two  important  goals  --  improving  income  and  reducing  costs  can 
be  achieved  together  only  if  farm  output  can  be  reduced  below  needs  for  several 
years  and  then  be  allowed  to  increase  over  the  long  run  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  of  growth  in  demand. 

It  is  in  this  setting- -from  the  background  of  reality  in  agriculture 
today- -that  the  President  has  proposed  a  comprehensive  farm  program.  -  It  is 
new  in  the  concept  of  a  total  approach  to  a  general  and  chronic  problem,  and  it  is 
old  in  that  it  builds  on  program  methods  and  tools  that  have  proved  their  worth 
in  the  past. 

We  do  not  seek  novel  approaches  for  their  own  sake;  we  seek  useful  outlets 
for  the  productive  energy  for  a  vital'  part  of  o\ir  population,  ways  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  our  resources  and  programs  that  extend  with  successful  supply 
managemenh  techniques  of  tobacco  q.nri  no+.+.on  t.n  other  cojnrnodities  chi'onically  in 
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trouble.    We  seek  programs  that  vork---that  provide  jobs  for  people,  uses  for 
land,  and  those  that  balance  production  with  needs  while  protecting  and  supporting 
a  prosperous  family  farming  structure. 

The  Agricultural  Program  for  the  1960's  moves  on  four  broad  fronts. 
Visualize  with  me  a  quadrangle --a  diamond: 

Abundance       one  side  of  the  quadrangle  ~-  emphasizes  food  and  its  uses, 
both  in  the  affluent  society  that  is  America,  and  in  a  world  which  is  a  long  way 
from  satisfying  the  food  needs  of  its  people.     It  is  aimed  at  expanding  domestic 
and  international  uses  for  food  and  fiber.     It  is  intended  to  utilize  food  as 
an  instrument  of  development  and  good  will  --to  strengthen  friendly  economies  and 
to  develop  export  markets. 

Another  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  balance  in  the  management  of  abundance 
--to  maintain  farm  income  through  the  establishment  of  a  reasonable  "balance 
"between  supplies  and  needs.    The  overall  goal       a  food  and  agriculture  program 
which  will  strengthen  "both  America  and  the  family  farm  system       can  be  reached 
by  common  sense  and  cooperation  in  managing  the  abundance  which  our  family  fams 
produce . 

A  third  part  is  directed  at  conservation  and  the  efficient  use  of  land 
resources.     Its  goal  is  to  provide  adequate  food  for  all,  to  conserve  soil  and 
water,  to  expand  opportunities  for  recreation,  and  to  insure  that  land  resources 
are  used  and  improved  --  not  simply  set  aside  and  forgotten. 

Finally,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Program  for  the  1960's  is  aimed  at 
development  --  the  creation  of  new  opportunities  and  new  incentives  for  those 
who  gain  a  living  from  the  land  said  who  depend  upon  it  indirectly,  and  the 
improvements  in  education  and  training  which  \r±ll  enable  them  to  use  such 
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opportunities.  Enlarged  opportunities  for  our  rural  people  are_,  in  fact^  closely 
allied  to  the  development  and  utilization  of  our  land  resources. 

This  is  a  common  sense  program.     It  is  the  ABCD's  of  agriculture.  Perhaps 
the  "best  vay  to  illustrate  that  to  you  here  today  is  to  emphasize  that  it  will 
"be  a  land  use  rather  than  land  idling  program. 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  use  of  land  because  that  is  plain  common  sense, 
and  "because  using  land  for  other  purposes  than  farming  can  provide  other  income 
for  the  farmer.    Idle  land  cannot  do  this. 

Let  me  show  you  specifically,,  in  one  way,  what  I  mean.    There  is  today 
an  increasingly  loud  voice  heard  in  support  of  more  recreation  opportunities 
for  the  people  in  cities  and  urban  areas.    Yesterday,  for  example,  a  report 
was  sent  to  the  President  by  an  outdoor  recreation  commission  which  stated  that 
the  Nation's  outdoors  "no  longer  lies  at  the  backdoor  or  at  the  end  of  Main 
street."    The  commission  said  that  action  is  urgently  needed  in  many  areas, 
especially  metropolitan  areas  such  as  Chicago,  to  acquire  public  land  for 
recreation  lest  city  dwellers  someday  be  deprived  of  outdoor  recreation. 

As  important  as  public  facilities  for  recreation  are,  I  believe  there  is 
a  broad  area  for  private  and  semi-public  recreation  facilities  that  can  be 
developed  by  cooperative  action  between  a  farmer  and  a  group  of  city  dwellers, 
or  between  a  rural  community  and  an  urban  community.     It  can  provide  a  beneficial 
use  of  land  by  people  in  the  city  which  can  develop  an  alternative  income  source 
for  the  farmer. 

Tliink  for  a  moment  of  the  opportimities  nmplicit  in  the  Department's 
watershed  pro  grain- -opportunities  for  recreation,  for  fish  and  wildlife  which 
haven't  been  touched. 
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The  Small  Watershed  Program  is  nov  almost  eight  years  old.    There  are 
about  220  of  these  projects  completed  or  underway  throughout  the  country. 
Each  of  these  is  a  "valley  wide"  conservation  program  talking  in  all  the  drainage 
area  of  a  particular  stream  without  reference  to  political  boundaries. 

So  far^  most  of  these  projects  have  been  planned  primarily  for  flood 
prevention  although  attention  may  be  given  to  drainage,  irrigation,  fish  and 
wildlife  development,  or  municipal  water  supply. 

A  typical  project  may  contain  6o,000  acres  and  have  seven  or  eight 
floodwater- detent  ion  dams.    The  pools  created  by  these  dams  may  be  used  for 
recreation  wherever  the  landowner  permits  it.    But  not  more  than  perhaps  50 
reservoirs  out  of  some  1,900  built  to  date  are  publicly  owned  and  available  for 
public  recreation. 

These  projects,  as  you  know,  are  always  sponsored  by  one  or  more  local 
organizations . 

The  President's  recommendations  to  Congress  asked  that  the  Department 
be  authorized  to  assist  these  local  sponsors  to  develop  public  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  facilities  in  watershed  projects.    The  purposes  would  be 
(l)  to  effect  needed  land  use  adjustments  by  converting  some  land,  preferably 
cropland;  to  recreational  uses,  and  (2)  to  meet  a  strongly  developing  need 
for  more  public  recreational  facilities. 

At  least  one  reservoir  would  be  selected  in  each  of  several  pilot  projects 
...  to  become  a  lake  for  swimming,  boating  and  fishing.     Improvement  of  streams 
and  natural  lakes  and  the  development  of  campsites  might  be  undertaken. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  have  asked  for  legislation  to  include  recreation 
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as  a  purpose  in  the  Watershed  Act^  and  to  permit  the  government  to  share  the 
cost  of  land  easements  and  right-of-vay  for  recreational  purposes. 

In  order  to  delineate  the  scope  of  this  idea^  let's  consider  how  it 
might  work  in  a  hypothetical  project: 

The  original  sponsors  of  the  Watershed  Project  might  imdertake  the 
recreation  program,  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  municipalities,  counties  or 
State  agencies . 

Various  USDA  programs  could  help.     The  Agricultural  Conservation  program 
could  stimulate  the  production  of  game  and  wildlife  by  encouraging  long-term 
wildlife  development  practices  by  farmers  in  the  area.    This  would  require  new 
authority  for  long-term  cost- sharing  agreements. 

The  Forest  Service  could  provide  technical  cooperation. 

If  private  financing  were  not  available,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
might  lend  funds  for  the  construction  of  boat  houses,  docks  and  sanitary 
facilities.    This  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  water  facility  loan  program. 

Nearby  private  landowners  might  want  to  develop  motels  or  riding  stables. 
The  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development  could  channel  loan  applicants  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  ur.der  an  existing  program. 

Some  of  these  private  operations,,  such  as  game  farms  or  shooting  ranges, 
might  be  a  profit  venture  for  farmers .     The  Fai'mers  Home  Administration  could 
maike  loans  for  such  purposes  under  a  broadened  FHA  loan  authority. 

The  Depai'tment  might  secure  long-term  options  to  buy  additional  land 
around  the  recreational  facility  to  be  exercised  as  use  increased.    This  option 
might  be  combined  with  easements  so  that  in  the  interim,  limited  use  could  be 
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made  of  the  land  for  such  activity  as  nature  trails  and  horsehack  riding. 

The  Department  might  also  acquire  scenic  easements  in  order  to  protect 
recreational  sites  ...  which  would  require  new  authority  to  "buy  land  or  land 
rights . 

It  doesn't  tal^e  too  much  imagination  to  see  that  opportunities  for  both 
the  urhan  dweller  and  the  farmer  are  there- -with  a  little  effort  we  can  find 
ducks  on  the  pond,  fish  in  the  water,  and  families  on  the  grassy  "banks. 

Recreation  and  wildlife  opportunities  exist  in  rural  areas  outside  water- 
shed projects.    There  is  a  source  of  recreational  enjoyment  and  profit  on  farms 
where  the  owner  "builds  water  retention  dams  on  his  own  property  and  extends  its 
use  to  groups  in  urhan  areas  for  recreation. 

So,  common  sense  tells  us  that  su'bstantial  income  opportunities  exist  for 
farmers  who  develop  wildlife  and  recreation  as  profitable  alternative  uses  for 
some  land  now  in  crop  production.    Obviously,  the  development  of  recreational 
facilities  which  the  urban  family  can  use,  and  from  which  the  farmer  increases  his 
income,  is  only  one  of  several  programs  to  renew  rural  resources  --  but  it  can 
add  immeasurably  to  the  total  development  and  conservation  effort  which  the 
President  has  proposed. 

It  is  one  specific  method  which  can  be  developed  through  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Program  to  provide  further  means  to  improve  farm  income  and  the 
prospects  for  rural  people  generally. 

I  will  take  no  further  time  at  this  occasion  except  to  emphasize  that  we 
seek  to  use  land  rather  than  let  it  lay  idle,  and  to  help  farmers  to  stay  in  the 
rural  community. 

Now  I  knovr  many  of  you  came  today  with  questions — and  since  I  came  to  answer 
questions,  as  well  as  to  make  a  speech- -I  will  now  answer  as  many  as  I  can. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  today  forecast  a  "new 
day  of  cooperation  "between  city  and  country." 

Speaking  at  a  regional  Farm  Policy  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.^  the 
Secretary  said  the  problem  of  not  enough  space  for  outdoor  recreation  together 
with  the  crisis  of  abundance  in  agriculture  can  bring  the  interests  of  the  city 
dweller  and  farmer  closer  together. 

The  Harrisburg  meeting^  sponsored  by  Gov.  David  Lawrence  and  Senator 
Joseph  Clark^  was  the  third  Farm  Policy  meeting  which  the  Secretary  has  attended 
to  discuss  the  Administration's  new  fai^m  proposals.    The  Secretary  is  scheduled 
for  three  additional  conferences  around  the  country  in  the  next  two  weeks  to 
encourage  public  discussion  of  the  farm  program  and  to  develop  support  for  it. 

"We  are  facing  a  challenge  today  which  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
civilization.    At  a  time  when  a  nation  like  Russia  is  seeking  to  increase  its 
farm  output  by  bringing  more  land  into  production^  the  American  farmer  is 
putting  new  practices  into  effect  which  enable  him  to  feed  and  clothe  more 
people  on  less  land.    By  19^0^  we  expect  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  produce 
sufficient  food  and  fiber  for  all  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  including 
expanded  food  aid  programs,  on  50  million  fewer  acres  of  cropland. 


Summary  of  address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before 
Regional  Agricultural  Meeting,  State  Fair  Grounds,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1:30  p.m. 
(EST)  Saturday,  February  3,  1962. 
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It  means  that  ve  must  examine    very    carefully  and  very  intelligently 
all  the  competing  uses  for  land^  and  determine  the  most  efficient  and  useful 
vays  to  make  this  resource  serve  the  best  interest  of  the  American  people. 

"Above  all J  we  cannot  let  the  land  lay  idle^  for  it  is  our  national 
purpose  to  use  our  resources  in  the  most  effective  way  possible. 

"And  if  we  ask  ourselves  for  what  use  the  land  is  most  needed  today 
and  tomorrow^  the  answer  clearly  is  for  outdoor  recreation.    And  then  the 
question  becomes  how  can  the  American  people  --  both  farmer  and  city  dweller 
do  this  with  the  least  disruption. 

"It  is  well  established  that  over  two-thirds  df  the  land  is  privately 
owned.    We  know  also  that  much  of  the  public  land  which  now  is  considered  for 
use  in  public  recreation  is  too  far  away  from  the  cities  and  suburbs  for  the 
people  there  to  reach  easily  and  quickly  in  order  to  enjoy  the  simple  but 
essential  joy  of  hiking^  swimming  and  picnicking. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  American  farmer  holds  today  a  vast  reservoir 
of  recreation  resources for  it  is  his  land  which  is  in  quick  driving  distance 
from  the  city. 

"In  approaching  this  question  of  land  use  during  the  1960's  both  the 
city  and  urban  dweller  need  to  understand  each  other  better  and  to  understand 
each  other's  needs." 

The  Secretary  said  the  city  family  should  recognize  three  important 
facts  about  farming.     Farm  income  is  low^  and  it  has  drifted  down  as  the  farmer 
has  raised  his  productivity  and  efficiency. 
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"They  also  should  recognize  that  the  farmer  works  hard  for  his  living^ 
and  that  his  attachment  to  the  soil  is  far  deeper  than  the  attachment  of  a  man 
tfi.  an  occupation. 

"And  last^  the  farmer  enahles  the  American  public  to  eat  at  less  cost^ 
relatively,  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.    The  American  consumer  spends 
less  than  20  percent  of  his  take  home  pay  for  food       a  smaller  proportion  of 
his  income  than  in  any  other  country." 

"The  farmer  should  understand  that  the  city  dweller  needs  adequate 
outdoor  recreation  space ^    A  recent  report  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  indicates  that  driving  and  walking  for  pleasure,  swimming, 
and    picnicking  are  the  major  outdoor  activities  for  most  Americans,  and  that 
by  the  turn  of  the  century  over  three-fourths  of  all  Americans  will  be  living 
in  or  near  metropolitan  areas  where  facilities  for  these  activities  will  be 
most  limited. 

"If  we  are  to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  our  times  as  we  find  them  both 
in  rural  and  city  areas ^  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer 
to  increase  his  income,  then  we  should  consider  how  the  farmer  can  best  utilize 
his  land  resources  to  meet  the  new  demands  for  recreation. 

"I  know  that  this  whole  area  will  be  explored  intensively  here  in 
Pennsylvania    as  the  Project  70  Recreation  Development  Program  launched  recently 
by  Gov.  Lawrence  goes  forward.    This  is  an  admirable  program  which  places 
Pennsylvania  in  the  vanguard  of  States,  and  it  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
strong  leadership  which  is  needed  in  the  States  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
1960's  and  the  decades  ahead." 

(more ) 


The  Secretary  said  that  the  Department^  under  the  legislative 
proposals  presented  by  President  Kennedy  in  his  farm  message^  will  be  able  to 
provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  for  both  public  and  private  develop- 
ment of  land  resources  for  recreational  uses. 

"This  means  that  an  individual  farmer  might  cooperate  with  one  or 
several  families  in  a  city  area  to  develop  recreational  facilities;  a  soil 
conservation  district  could  develop  recreational  resources  in  cooperation  with 
a  suburban  community  or  even  a  city  ward.     In  both  cases  the  Department  could 
provide  financial  assistance  and  technical  guidance  in  developing  the  most 
efficient  program  for  land  use  for  recreation. 

"This^  of  course^  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  comprehensive  A  B  C  D 
program  for  Food  and  Agricultiore  in  the  1960's^  but  it  illustrates  the  common 
sense  approach  that  we  are  taking. 

"Through  it^  if  the  city  and  country  can  join  hands  to  better  serve 
their  mutual  interests then  I  believe  wf=>  will  see  a  new  day  of  cooperation 
between  the  farmer  and  <^ity  dweller. 
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'  f        "'        Less  than  a  year  ago  ve  met  in  Omalia  to  launch  the  Ij 

feed  grain  program.     It  is  fitting  that  we  return  here  to  open  the  I962  feed 
grain  sign- up. 

But  "before  ve  address  ourselves  to  the  challenge  of  I962,  it  is 
appropriate  that  ve  reviev  together  the  success  of  the  I96I  program.  Largely 
"because  of  the  dedicated  vork  of  the  ASC    Committee       State  and  local  — 
the  1961  feed  grain  program  vas  a  smashing  success.     It  more  than  met  every 
target  that  I  told  the  Congress  ve  expected  to  reach.    Further^  it  proved 
that  the  farmers  of  America  vant  and  vill  cooperate  with  "common  sense"  farm 
programs  tailored  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  New  Frontier  in  agriculture. 
As  Al  Smith  used  to  say  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 

The  magnificent  response  of  more  than  a  million  farmer-participants 
in  last  year's  program  brought  an  abrupt  halt  to  a  10-year  trend  of  ever- 
increasing  supplies  of  feed  grains. 

The  feed  grain  program,,  coupled  with  other  positive  measures  taken 
in  the  months  since  last  January^  reversed  the  downward  spiral  of  farm  income. 

The  billion-dollar  increase  in  net  farm  income  last  year  was  a 
welcome  change  from  the  steady^  dreary  declines- during  the  past  several  years. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  increased  farm  income  is  being  felt  throughout 
our  economy.     It  is  being  reflected  in  the  industrial  areas  of  the  Nation  and 
along  the  main  streets  of  the  thousands  of  towns  in  fam  and  ranch  country- - 
and  this  has  been  chronicled  on  the  neWs  pages  of  many  of  the  leading  newspaper 


Statement  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
at  the  kickoff  meeting  of  the  I962  Feed  Grain  Program  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  10  a.m. 
(CST)  Feb.  3,  1962. 
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The  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  example,  last  fall  sent  their  competent 
reporting  team  into  the  farm  areas  to  find  out  what  vas  happening.    They  found 
that,  according  to  hankers  and  other  business  men  in  small  and  large  agricultural 
towns  in  this  great  midwestern  region,  purchases  of  farm  machinery,  consumer 
goods,  and  other  supplies  were  up  from  10  to  15  percent ....  an  increase  gener- 
ated hy  the  upturn  in  farmers'  economic  well-being. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  reported  that  Federal  Reserve  officials  found 
the  Kansas  City  district  doing  well  "thanks  to  the  good  agricultural 
situation." 

Last  spring  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Trihime  attributed  the  pickup 
in  retail  sales  in  southern  Minnesota  to  the  money  received  by  famers  in 
the  feed  grain  program. 

In  early  fall,  Fortune  magazine  ran  an  article  under  the  heading 
"Farm  Prosperity:    Made  in  Washington"  in  which  this  statement  was  made: 
"....1961  will  go  into  the  record  books  as  the  best  farm  year  since  Korea-- 
on  some  counts,  the  best  ever."    Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  heading  ignored 
the  part  played  by  farmers,  this  was  a  good  report. 

While  a  scattering  of  news  sources  were  reporting  these  significant 
developments  in  agriculture,  the  editorial  pages  and  presumed  friends  of  the 
farmer  were  echoing  and  re-echoing  questionable  charges  against  the  feed  grain 
program. 

Many  who  have  been  repeating  these  are,  of  course,  misinformed 
or  misled.    Unfortunately,  this  sort  of  thing  happens  all  too  often  to  American 
agriculture,  which  is  one  reason  why  the  public  has  failed  to  recognize  the 
great  success  that  American  Agriculture  really  is. 
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One  of  the  more  popular  of  the  misleading  slogans  used  in  attacking 
the  feed  grain  prograin  was  "the  hill ion -dollar  hust." 


If  it  is  a  "bust"  to  roll  hack  feed  grain  production,  to  halt  the 

L 

buildup  in  stocks,  to  improve  farm  income,  to  move  millions  of  bushels  out 
of  the  government's  inventory,  and  to  save  more  than  half  a  billion  of  the 
taxpayers  dollars,  that  must  be  a  new  way  of  pronouncing  s^-u-c-c-e-s-s . 

Let's  tal^e  a  look  in  even  more  detail  at  the  facts. 

V/ithin  the  past  few  days,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  I961  program 
results  showed  that  the  corn  carryover  next  October  1  will  be  1.8  billion 
bushels--200  million  bushels  less  timn  on  October  1,  I96I,  and  550  million 
bushels  less  than  it  would  have  been  if  farmers  had  not  cooperated  in  the  pro- 
gram and  reduced  production.    The  increase  in  the  grain  sorghum  carryover 
has  been  halted  too.     It  will  be  15O  million  bushels  less  than  it  would  have 
been  next  October  1  because  of  the  cooperation  of  farmers. 

Both  corn  and  grain  sorghum  production  in  I961  were  well  below  the 
levels  of  the  past  two  years  even  though  favorable  weather  pushed  yields  to 
record  highs.    Harvested  acreage  of  all  corn  was  the  lowest  since  1882. 

For  the  first  time  since  1952,  feed  grain  production  is  below 
cons umpt ion.    This  is  providing  an  opportunity  to  use  up  stocks  accumulated 
as  a  result  of  stimulated  and  unwise  production  levels  in  recent  years. 

The  prograjTi  accomplishments  translate  into  tremendous  government 

savings . 

Without  a  program,  government  holdings  would  have  increased  by  5OO 
million  bushels  for  corn  and  I50  million  bushels  for  grain  sorghum.  Instead, 
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there  will  "be  a  sizeable  decrease  iii  government  stocks  and  let  me  repeat  — 
a  reduction  in  the  carryover  of  all  feed  grain  of  about  275  million  bushels. 

Payments  of  around  $7^0  million  to  farmers  for  diverting  land  out 
of  production  are  much  more  than  offset  by  the  savings  in  acquisition^  disposal, 
handling,  and  interest  costs.    Net  savings  will  be  nearly  $600  million  below 
what  costs  would  have  been  without  the  program. 

We  have  heard  predictions  of  demoralized  feed  grain  markets,  price 
breaks,  and  price  clubs.    But  nothing  of  the  sort  has  come  into  being. 

When  we  launched  the  program  here  in  Omaha  last  year,  a  promise  was 
made  to  participants  that  they  could  expect  to  benefit  by  diverting  their 
feed  grain  acreage  to  consei*vlng  uses.    Further,  the  users  of  feed  grains  and 
the  consumers  of  livestock  products  were  assured  of  reasonable  and  stable 
prices.    These  promises  have  been  kept. 

The  program  has  brought  about  a  record  movement  of  feed  grains  out 
of  government  holdings  and  into  consumption.    Prices  of  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
have  been  kept  stable  at  around  the  levels  of  a  year  ago.    Consumer  interests 
have  been  protected  against  unwarranted  increases  in  costs  of  food. 

I  want  to  quote  the  objectives  of  the  feed  grain  program  as  I 
stated  them  here  a  year  ago: 

"The  progi-ara  can  a'^oorriplish  four  things: 

"1.    Help  increase  farm  income. 

"2.    Help  assure  the  consumer  of  a  continuation  of  fair  and  stable 
prices  for  meat,  poultry  and  dairy  products. 
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"3»    Reduce  the  ultimate  costs  to  taxpayers  Toy  atout  ^500  million. 

"h.    Prevent  further  buildup  of  the  feed  grain  surplus  and  /note  this/ 
possibly  reduce  it." 

We  were  too  modest  in  our  expectations. 

Another  catchy  phrase  used  to  deride  the  efforts  of  more  than  a 
million  farmers  talcing  part  in  the  program  has  been  "phantom  acres . " 

At  the  risk  of  using  too  many  figiares_,  I  want  to  be  very  spec  if  ic--- 
this  is  a  charge  that  needs  to  be  nailed. 

A  check  of  feed  grain  acreage  on  participating  and  non- participating 
farms  reveals  the  true  facts. 

V/hile  participants  were  reducing  their  acreage  even  more  than 
diversions  ^jnder  the  program^  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  non-participating 
farms  was  increasing.    The  check  shows  that  participants  underplanted  their 
permitted  acreages  by  6.2  million.    Non- participants  increased  their  acreages 
by  6.7  million. 

Let's  tal:e  this  further.    \^ile  the  law  based  acreages  to  be  used 
in  the  program  on  average  1959" 6o  plantings,  it  also  wisely  recognized  the 
need  to  make  adjustments  for  abnormalities  and  inequitable  situations  that 
might  exist  among  farms.    As  a  result,  base  acreages  used  under  the  program 
were  higher  than  the  simple  1959-60  planted-acre  averages.    But  participants 
underplanted  their  actual  1959~60  acreage  by  2  million  acres  more  than  the 
25.2  million  acreas  for  which  they  received  diversion  payments. 

A  part  of  the  effort  by  participating  farmers  to  stop  unneeded 
production  was  nullified  by  acreage  increases  on  other  farms.    The  increases 
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"by  non-cooperators  could  not  be  knov/n  at  the  time  the  critics  were  trying  to 
show  discrepancies  in  program  figures  and  to  create  their  "phantom  acres." 
Nov,  however,  the  facts  should  phantomize  the  "phantom  acres"  into  thin  air-- 
the  same  thin,  hot  air  from  which  they  came. 

i^ote,  however,  that  the  new  facts  do  display  a  weakness  in  the 
program.    This  weakness  is  a  major  reason  to  move  ahead  to  a  long-range  program 
under  new  le^gislation.    The  new  facts  reveal  that  the  non-cooperator  can  too 
easily  nullify  the  good  done  by  the  cooperator.    But  for  this  year,  we  must 
use  the  I962  program  and  make  it  work  to  maintain  our  momentum  and  build  upon 
the  results  already  achieved  despite  the  handicap. 

Those  of  us  in  agriculture  must  face  the  realities  of  today.  Business 
as  usual  at  the  same  old  stand  is  not  enough.    There  is  increasing  disenchant- 
ment by  farm  and  non-farm  groups,  alike,  with  the  high  costs  of  government 
programs  that  fail  to  face  basic  problems  and  to  provide  permanent  long-range 
answers  that  benefit  all  Americans.    V/e  have  a  new  opportunity  in  the  I962 
feed  grain  program  to  show  the  rest  of  the  Nation  that  farmers  are  willing  to 
cooperate  to  reduce  some  of  the  cost  of  programs  to  taxpayers.  Another 
successful  feed  grain  program  year  will  add  great  strength  to  our  efforts  to 
arrive  at  long  range  permanent  answers  to  the  wonderful  but  frustrating  paradox 
of  American  agriculture. 

Last  year  the  farmer  committee  system  'demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
vital,  going  operation,  needing  only  the  opportunity  to  serve.    On  short 
notice,  because  the  situation  demajided  immediate  attention,  the  feed  grain 
program  was  recoimnended  by  the  new  administration  and  passed  by  the  Congress. 

When  I  met  with  you  last  March,  it  was  just  two  months  after  taking 
office.    We  brought  you  a  complex  program.    You  of  the  State  and  county 
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committees  brought  the  program  to  the  farm.     It  is  here  that  success  or  failure 
is  determined.    You  gathered  yield  aiid  acreage  information  to  make  the  program 
work.    You  at  the  local  levels  made  the  judgments --at  the  only  lolace  where 
these  judgments  can  he  effectively  made.    Your  dedicated  energy  culminated  in 
an  outstanding  program. 

Let  me  assure  you  the  urgency  is  no  less  this  year.    Adjustment  of 
feed  grain  production  must  he  continued^  to  the  benefit  of  feed  grain  producers, 
livestock  dairy  and  poultry  producers,  and  taxpayers. 

By  participating  in  19^2,  farmers  will: 

 continue  to  reduce  the  costly  pileup  of  feed  grains  in  government 

ownership. 

 take  better  care  of  our  national  soil  and  water  resources  by 

applying  needed  conservation  measures  on  cropland  tal^en  out  of  intensive  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  and  barley  production. 

 save  dollars  for  every  citizen  through  further  reductions  in 

government  costs  of  storing,  shipping,  and  handling  government -owned  grains. 

---get  income  immediately  at  sign-up  time  if  they.  wish. 

 save  a  large  part  of  the  planting  and  harvesting  costs  on  the 

acreage  put  into  consearving  uses. 

---be  assured  of  price  support  on  their  I962  production  at  national 
average  prices  of  $1.20  per  bushel  for  corn,  $1.93  per  hundredweight  for 
grain  sorghum, and  93  cents  per  bushel  for  barley. 
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However,  this  is  not  just  a  dollars -and- cents  proposition,  although 
it  is  good  from  that  standpoint.    I  say  again  as  I  said  a  year  ago:    This  is 
not  merely  a  sharp  pencil  program.    Sharpen  your  pencil  and  figure  it  out, 
of  course.    You  ove  it  to  yourseJjf  to  do  that.    But  also  go  a  step  beyond. 
Many  who  participated  in  last  year's  program  did  so  in  no  small  measure  out 
of  a  desire  to  make  a  contribution  toward  a  healthier  agriculture.    The  million 
plus  farmers  who  did  this  are  to  be  both  complimented  and  congratulated.  It 
is  equally,  if  not  more  important,  that  we  have  the  same  public  spirited 
response  to  the  I962  program. 

Some  tell  me  that  the  winter  wheat  producers  are  not  actually  making 
the  voluntary  diversion  they  are  now  signed  up  for.     I  believe  that  they  will 
continue  to  cooperate  both  as  good  citizens  and  because  they  believe  in  a  strong 
wheat  program. 

We  hear  that  the  I962  feed  grain  program  won't  attract  cooperation. 
But  I  am  confident  that  again  our  farmers  will  vigorously  support  it  as  they 
did  in  making  the  I961  program  work  so  well.    I  repeat  --  I  expect  support 
because  the  program  is  active  and  because  feed  grain  farmers  want  a  feed  grain 
program,  but  also  because  they  are  good  citizens  cooperating  to  solve  a  pro]Dlem. 

We  hear  that  feed  grain  producers  will  never  accept  a  long  range 
supply  management  program  with  protection  for  cooperators  against  nullfying 
activities  of  non- cooperators .     I  have  confidence  that  producers  do  recrgpize 
that  such  a  program  --  one  that  applies  common  sense  to  the  technological  facts 
of  life       will  get  for  such  a  program  the  diri;  fanner  support  it  must  have 
to  pass  the  Congress,  and  to  be  as  successful  in  practice  as  has  been  the 
emergency  feed  grain  program  of  I961. 
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Let  us  then  look  f onward  with  confidence.    We  are  strengthened  by 
the  experience  gained  in  I96I.    We  will  do  better  in  I962. 

You  the  ASC  committeemen  cariy  great  responsibilities  in  meeting 
these  challenges. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  counting  on  you. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  counting  on  you. 

The  p'eople  of  the  United  States  are  coimting  on  you. 

We  know  you  will  deliver. 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  FEBl  3  1962 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  today  to  discuss  the  Outlook  for  the  dairy 
industry  with  you  members  of  the  National  Dairy  Council.    Because  of  my 
interest  and  close  connection  with  dairying,  "both  back  in  Minnesota  and  now 
in  Washington,  I  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  excellent  work  done  by  your 
organization  and  its  members.    The  dairy  farmers  of  this  country  all  owe  you 
a  debt  of  gratitude . 

When  I  said  I  welcomed  this  chance  to  discuss  the  outlook  for  the 
dairy  industry  this  was  not  mere  rhetoric  cr  a  conventional  introduction  to 
my  remarks.    I  mean  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.    There  is  a  vital  and 
difficult  job  facing  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  future  of  the 
dairy  industry.    It  is  a  difficult  but  n»t  an  impossible  job  —  if  we  all 
pitch  in  and  work  together  to  find  the  answers  and  get  the  Job  done. 

Your  help  is  vital,  and  you  can  be  assured  of  my  cooperation. 
This  is  a  case  where  many  heads  are  better  than  one.    There  are  thousands 
of  tasks  to  be  done,  and  it  will  take  thousands  of  people  to  do  them.  Let's 
all  get  into  the  act. 

To  set  the  stage  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  thunfiDnail  picture  of 
where  the  dairy  industry  stands  now.    Final  figures  on "milk  output  last  year 
are  expected  to  be  about  2  billion  pounds  greater  than  in  I96O.    This  is  an 
increase  of  about  I-I/2  percent  over  the  year  before  —  not  quite  as  much  as 
the  increase  in  population  during  the  year. 
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The  end  is  not  in  sight  for  increased  milk  production.    The  decline 
in  cow  numhers  in  milking  herds  has  slowed.    It  was  only  1  percent  last  year. 
At  the  same  time  the  milk  output  per  cow  is  on  the  rise.    At  present  it  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  k  percent  a  year.    This  is  part  of  the  revolution 
in  productivity  that  has  taken  our  entire  agricialtural  industry  by  storm  since 
World  War  II.    All  this  points  to  another  increase  in  milk    production  again 
in  1962  —  probably  by  another  2  bi3J.ioa  pounds^  again  a  little  less  or  about 
the  same  as  the  expected  population  increase. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  other  face  of  the  dairy  picture  — 
consumption.    For  reasons  that  are  not  wholly  clear^  consumption  so  far 
this  milk  marketing  year  has  dropped  2  to  3  percent.    This  is  about 
3  billion  pounds.    Although  per  capita  consumption  has  slumped  before,  it 
has  generally  been  offset  by  the  increase  in  population.    This  recent  decline 
in  total  consumption  was  completely  unexpected  and,  so  far,  is  largely 
unexplained . 

While  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  answers  as  to  the  cause  ©f  the 
decline  in  use  of  dairy  products,  there  is  plenty  of  speculation  and  concern 
as  to  the  probable  causes  and  consequences.    President  Kennedy  expressed  his 
concern  at  the  recent  National  Conference  on  Milk  and  Nutrition  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  that  the  decline  in  milk  consumption  implies  a  lower  standard  wf 
nutrition.    His  frank  discussion  received  wide  attention  in  the  press  and 
fcn  television,  and  I  think  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  renew  consumer  interest 
in  this  economical  source  of  gocd  nutrition.    Let  me  review  with  you  some 
of  the  points  made  at  the  Conference: 


(more ) 
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In  much  of  the  discussion  of  the  effects  of  fallout  on  food,  milk 
has  been  used  as  the  example.    While  this  is  a  tribute  to  miUc  as  an  important 
food,  it  creates  the  unfor':unate  impression  that  m.ilk  supply  is  particularly 
susceptible  of  contamination  by  fallout.    This  is  far  froru  t-:ue .    The  President 
assured  his  audience  that  the  Public  Health  Service  and  othex"  agencies  have 
our  food  supply  under  constant  surveillance .    Detailed  guidelines  have  been 
developed  by  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  to  protect  the  health  of  the  people 
from  radiation  danger;  and  for  the  foreseeable  future  there  is  no  danger  from 
radioactive  fallout  to  our  milli  and  food  supplies. 

On  the  matter  of  heart  troubles  and  cholesterol,  the  National  Research 
Council  has  concluded  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  general  population  to 
abandon  the  nutritious  elements  in  miUc  on  the  basis  of  a  suspicion  that  there 
might  be  an  association  betveen  milk  fat  consumption  and  coronary  disease. 
Of  course,  -when  doctors  have  prescribed  special  individual  diets  for  persons 
■who  are  susceptible  to  coronary  problems,  the  physician's  advice  should  be 
f olloved . 

As  to  weight,  the  control  of  the  -weight  of  the  hunaan  body  is  the 
product  of  tvo  factors.    The  first,  naturally,  is  the  quantity  of  food  eaten. 
But  Just  as  important  is  the  amount  of  food  burned  up  in  the  body  by  muscular 
activity.    If  the  tvo  are  in  balance,  veight  should  remain  constant.    If  the 
amount  burned  up  is  greater  there  vill  be  a  loss  of  veight.    But,  it  takes 
both  factors  to  produce  a  safe  method  of  veight  control . 

(more) 
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The  idea  which  I  thinly  we  should  try  to  get  across  to  weight-conscious 
Americans       and  there  are  millions  of  them  --is  that  moderation  and  variety- 
are  the  key  words  when  there  is  any  tinliering  with  diets.    Nutrition  experts 
tell  us  that  there  is  no  justification  for  drastic  modification  of  our  diets, 
without  specific  medical  advice  directed  to  the  individual's  specific  condition, 
and  that  wholesale  changes  in  eating  hahits  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

If,  in  spite  of  a  stepped  up  program  of  physical  activity,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  lower  the  intake  of  calories  in  food,  the  wise  dieter  will  reduce 
those  foods  which  are  important  chiefly  for  calories,    a?o  cut  hack  on  foods 
which  are  prime  sources  of  indispensable  proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins  (and 
millc  is  high  up  on  the  list  of  these  foods)  is  little  short  of  reckless.  If 
stepped  up  physical  activity  and  a  normal  diet  alone  won't  furnish  weight 
control  to  some  people,  they  may  have  to  eat  sparingly.  But  though  sparingly, 
they  should  eat  well  --a  tasty  diet  that  is  well  rounded  in  all  essential 
food  elements. 

You  have  an  important  responsibility  to  help  get  America  back  on 
the  milk  wagon  once  again.    With  much  justification,  we  like  to  think  of  o\ir 
country  as  prosperous  and  well  nourished,  with  a  high  standard  of  living. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  in  1955-56  when  fluid  milk  consumption  was  at  a  peak, 
one  family  in  four  had  diets  that  supplied  less  than  the  recommended  amounts 
of  several  important  nutrients       nutrients  for  which  milk  is  both  a  famous 
and  an  economical  source. 

If  those  families  whose  diets  mow  fall  below  the  allowance  recommended 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  for  calcium  were  to  use  milk  to  meet  that 
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standard,  the  country  vould  consiame  9  percent  more  milk.     In  the  aggregate, 
this  would  furaish  a  market  for  an  additional  10  "billion  pounds  of  milk  a 
year. 

We  need  to  do  this  job  of  education  ....  selling  if  you  will .... 
not  o^st  for  the  benefit  of  dairy  farmers  and  the  dairy  industry,  important 
as  that  is.    We  need  to  do  it  to  protect  the  health,  and  vigor  of  our  Nation. 
In  times  like  these  we  should  be  straining  every  effort  to  improve  our 
nutrition  and  our  health.    That  is  why  our  declining  cons^jmption  of  milk  is 
an  alarming  signal.    Less  milk  means  for  many  people  a  lower  level  of  nutrition, 
and  this  will  lead  to  a  lower  national  level  of  health. 

The  educational  work  that  the  National  Dairy  Council  has  done  in 
the  past  has  helped  make  this  a  Nation  of  milk  drinkers,  but  even  more  needs 
to  be  done.    So  I  ask  you  to  redouble  youi'  efforts. 

The  Administration  is" glad  to  do  whatever  it  properly  can  to  give 
consumers  sound  and  accurate  advice  about  nutrition,  and  to  help  the  dairy 
industry  to  make  a  contribution  to  that  purpose.    We  are  also  stepping  up  the 
scope  of  the  Special  Children's  Milk  Program  and  the  School  Lunch  Program, 
through  which  more  and  more  children  are  receiving  milk  and  other  nutritious 
foods,  and  leeirning  good  dietary  habits  that  will  stand  them  in  good  stead 
throughout  their  lives.    Dairy  products  are  being  distributed,  along  with 
other  surplus  foods,  to  6  million  needy  Americans.    Nonfat  dry  milk  has  long 
been  a  major  standby  in  our  Food  for  Peace  program,  and  we  are  seeking  to  make 
greater  use  of  this  and  other  abundant  foods  in  school  lunches,  economic 
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development,  and  in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  ve  are  determined  to  make  every 
effort  to  encourage  consumption,  and  to  use  our  ahundance  of  food  products, 
including  dairy  products,  to  the  fullest  degree  possible  without  waste. 
But  I  would  be  less  than  frank  with  you  if  I  did  not  point  out  that  this 
approach  alone  will  not  be  enough. 

The  dairy  problem  is  immediate.  It  is  a  problem  of  incomes  for 
dairy  farmers  that  are  too  low  to  compensate  farmers  fairly  for  their  labor 
and  investment;  and  it  is  a  problem  of  government  expenditures  that  are  too 
high,  and  which  result  in  the  wasteful  accumulation  of  dairy  products  in 
huge  quantities  —  particularly  butter       that  we  don't  need  and  can't  use. 
It  is  here  today  and  it  will  be  with  us  for  some  time  to  come  unless  the 
Congress  and  farmers  agree  to  adopt  a  common  sense  program  to  maintain  a 
better  balance  between  supply  and  demand  for  milk  and  dairy  products. 

Under  present  law,  all  surplus  supplies  of  milk  must  be  bought  by 
the  government  in  the  form  of  dairy  products  such  as  butter,  cheese  and 
nonfat  dried  milk  powder.    These  are  purchased  to  maintain  the  price  of 
milk  at  the  support  level.  These  purchases  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
approximately  500  million  dollars  during  the  current  marketing  year. 

The  present  law  provides  that  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
at  such  level  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity  as  the  Secretary  determines 
is  necessary  to  assure  an  adequate  supp3y.     In  view  of  the  present  supply 
situation,  the  support  price  for  the  marketing  year  starting  April  1,  19^2, 
must  be  reduced  to  75  percent  of  parity. 
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Reducing  the  level  of  price  support  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
dairy  farmers  and  would  sharply  reduce  their  income  in  the  yeai*  ahead.  They 
would  be  required  to  absorb  the  entire  blow  of  coping  with  the  over supply 
brought  on  by  the  increased  productivity  of  our  dairy  industry^  and  the 
unexpected  change  in  consumer  eating  habits.     In  order  to  allow  time  for  a 
new  program  to  be  enacted  and  implemented  without  disrupting  markets  and 
severely  reducing  farm  income,  President  Kennedy  has  proposed  that  Congress 
enact  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  continuation  of  supports  at  the 
present  level  until  December  31;  1962. 

A  new  program  is  clearly  needed.    Reducing  supports  to  75  percent 
of  parity  will  merely  wreck  the  dairy  farmers '  income  without  solving  the 
problem  of  high  costs  and  waste  for  the  government.    According  to  our  best 
estimates,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  still  have  to  spend 
t^khO  million    or  more  in  purchasing  dairy  products  for  price  support,  even 
at  the  lower  level  of  supports,  in  the  year  ahead, 

Thviie  is  a  serious  danger,  even  if  the  unsatisfactory  income 
possible  with  the  present  support  program  were  acceptable,  that  continuing 
high  costs  to  buy  dairy  products  we  don't  need  and  can't  use  might  result 
in  discontinuance  of  price  support  protection  altogether.    According  to 
studies  of  experts,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  price 
farmers  receive  for  milk  would  drop  sharply  if  price  supports  were  removed. 
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It  is  simple  common  sense  that  something  must  be  done  to  bring 
supplies  of  milk  into  better  balance  with  our  needs.    President  Kennedy 
last  week,  in  his  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Agriculture,  called  for  changes 
in  our  present  farm  program  to  meet  the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow.  A 
proposed  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  embodying  the  President's 
recommendations  has  been  introduced  in  Congress. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  detail,  but  here  are  the  highlights  of  the 
proposed  new  law  as  it  applies  to  the  dairy  industry: 

1.  It  would  authorize  price  supports  for  milk  at  the  maximum  level 
up  to  90  percent  of  parity  consistent  with  current  marketing  conditions,  when 
producer  allotments  are  in  effect. 

2.  Government  expenditures  would  be  limited  to  the  acquisition  cost 
of  those  quantities  of  dairy  products  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  national 
interest  for  domestic  welfare  and  foreign  assistance  programs.    The  maximxm 
limit  would  be  $300  million  per  year       approximately  the  average  of  expenditures 
annually  for  the  past  eight  years       plus  costs  incurred  under  the  special 
children's  milk  and  school  lunch  programs.    The  limit  would  apply  whether  or 

not  marketing  allotments  are  in  effect. 

3.  Producers  would  choose  in  a  referendum  between  price  supports 
at  the  higher  level  that  would  be  possible  with  marketing  allotments  in 
effect,  or  supports  at  such  lower  level  as  can  be  maintained  within  the 
limit  on  government  expenditures  with  no  marketing  allotments. 

(more ) 
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k.    The  individual  producer's  allotment  -would  be  based  on  his 
marketings  of  milk  in  1961.    Marketing  allotments  for  each  year  vQuld  be 
based  on  the  producer's  proportionate  share  of  total  commercial  demand  and 
purchases  for  goverranent  programs  in  the  national  interest.    Handlers  \70uld  be 
free  to  buy  all  of  the  mill:  offered  by  producers but  would  deduct  and  remit 
to  CCC  surplus  marketing  fees  on  milk  marketed  by  producers  in  excess  of  their 
allotments . 

5-    CCC  vould  support  milli  prices  by  buying  dairy  products,  just 
as  under  the  present  program. 

6.  The  size  of  the  surplus  marketing  fee  vould  be  adjusted 
periodically  during  the  marketing  year  as  necessary  in  order  to  defray, 
together  vith  Federal  funds,  the  costs  of  acquiring  surplus  dairy  products, 

7.  Producers  could  transfer  their  marketing  bases  to  other 
producers,  subject  to  safeguards  administered  by  farmer -elected  county  ASC 
committees  to  protect  the  family  farming  system,  thus  retaining  flexibility 
in  the  farm  operations  of  individual  producers . 

This  proposed  program  vill  permit  the  dairy  farmer  to  manage  his 
m.ilk  production  in  order  to  maintain  and  improve  his  income  if  a  tvo -thirds 
majority  of  producers  voting  in  a  nationwide  referendum  choose  to  do  so . 
At  the  same  time  it  vill  assure  the  consumer  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh 
and  vholesome  millc.    And  it  vill  reduce  the  government  burden  of  buying  a 
steadily  mounting  surplus.    It  is  a  progTam  that  is  fair  to  farmers,  to 
consumers,  and  to  taxpayers  alike. 

(more) 
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The  dairy  problem  has  tvo  sides ^  and  all  of  us  have  a  direct  concern 
vith  both.    Our  efforts  to  expand  consumption  can  build  markets  for  producers, 
and  assure  nutritious  and  healthful  diets  for  our  population.    Our  success 
in  expanding  the  use  of  dairy  products  can  minimize  the  adjustments  that  milk 
producers  may  need  to  make  in  bringing  supply  into  balance  -with  demand. 

But  consumers^  have  a  direct  concern  also  to  assure  adequate  returns  to 
dairy  farmers  for  their  labor  and  investment,  for  in  the  long  run  there  is  no 
other  way  to  insure  the  preservation  and  further  progress  of  our  unmatched, 
highly  efficient  family  farming  system  of  agriculture. 

And  all  of  us       as  citizens  and  taxpayers       have  a  direct  interest 
in  accomplishing  our  goals  of  fair  income  for  farmers  and  abundant  and  economical 
supplies  of  nutritious  food  for  consumers  -without  -waste  and  excessive  costs 
to  the  government  for  products  ve  do  not  need  and  cannot  use . 
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^        In  my  job  I  make  many  speeches.    It  is  not  often^  however,  that 
events  conspire  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of  addressing  just  the  right 
audience  at  just  the  right  time       "but  that  is  the  case  here  today.    We  have 
come  together  at  a  most  fortunate  moment       one  so  opportune,  in  fact,  that 
we  may  someday  look  "back  upon  this  meeting  as  a  major  milestone  in  the 
advance  of  conservation  in  this  country. 

A  week  ago  tomorrow  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
characteristic  vigor  and  sense  of  purpose       laid  "before  the  Congress  a  bold 
and  comprehensive  program  for  American  agriculture  in  this  decade.     If  you 
have  not  read  his  message,  I  urge  you  to  do  so.    For  it  opens  the  door  to  new 
opportunities  and  new  achievements  in  developing  our  land  and  water  resources 
wisely  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

Few  organizations  are  better  equipped  to  move  swiftly  and  effectively 
through  that  open  door  than  this  Association  with  its  2, 90(>-member  Conservation 
Districts       spanning  the  country  in  a  network  of  local  mechanisms  empowered 
by  law  to  carry  out  action  programs  for  the  better  use  of  land  and  water  and 
allied  resources.    For  you       and  all  others  concerned  with  the  use  of  land 
and  water       the  President's  program  is  a  call  to  action.    And  the  burden  of 
what  I  want  to  say  to  you  today  is  simply  this:    That  I  hope  you  will  respond 
with  vigor,  imagination  and  enthusiasm. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Oiville  L.  Fireman  before  the  16th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  Grand 
Ballroom,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,^12:30  p.m.  (EST),  Tuesday, 
February  6,  I962. 
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The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962^  now  before  the  Congress ^  will 
put  into  practical  application  some  basic  principles  which  have  long  been 
evident       and  too  long  ignored. 

Speal^ing  before  another  society  of  conservationists  at  Purdue 
University  six  months  ago,  I  stated: 

♦..that  the  farm  problem  and  the  conservation 
problem  are  "intrinsically  and  inseparably"  linked; 

...that  our  agricultural  policy  "must  come  to 
grips  with  the  physical  problems  of  land  use,  the 
economics  of  production  adjustment  and  farm  income, 
the  social  necessities  of  rural  rehabilitation,  as 
a  totality;" 

It 

...that  agricultural  policy  and  conservation 
policy  "must  merge  in  programs  designed  to  relieve 
or  eliminate  rural  areas  of  chronic  distress,  to 
enlarge  and  improve  facilities  for  recreation,  to 
harness  our  rivers  against  floods,  and  to  provide 
for  orderly  urban  and  industrial  expans  ion . " 

I  say  precisely  the  same  thing  to  you  today       but  with  this  very 
significant    difference:    Today  I  am  able  to  talk  in  specific  terms  about 
practical  measuresactually  proposed  in  an  agricultural  program  that  brings  to 
life  the  general  principles  I  was  talking  about  last  July. 

(more)  USDA  468-62 


The  elements  of  that  program  are  as  simple  as  ABCD       and  in  keeping 
■with  the  times  and  the  popularity  of  "initialese"  --  each  of  those  letters 
has  a  meaning.    Each  represents  one  front  of  a  four- sided  attack  on  the 
imperative  prohlems  of  our  agriculture. 

The  "A"  is  for  abundance       that  front  on  which  we  seek  to  make 
more  telling  use  of  the  output  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  system  of 
all  time.    On  this  front  we  intend  to  use  our  abundance  to  combat  hunger  and 
under-nourishment  among  our  own  people  (and  even  in  this  affluent  society 
many  are  both  hiongry  and  imder-nourished) ;  and  to  share  it  with  the  people 
of  friendly  countries  whose  drive  toward  economic  stability  and  political 
maturity  can  be  stepped  up  by  adequate  supplies  of  food. 

The  "B"  is  for  balance  —  that  front  on  which  we  intend  to  attack 
the  problem  of  agricultural  surplus..    It  is  time       and  past  time       to  correct 
the  Imbalance  between  supply  and  demand  that  has  plagued  our  farmers  and  the 
nation's  taxpayers  for  thirty  years.    This  we  shall  do,  in  close  cooperation 
with  fanners , through  measures  that  will  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between 
what  we  produce  and  what  we  need,  improve  and  stabilize  farm  income,  and  sustain 
the  system  of  family  farms  on  which  our  unparalleled  agricultui'al  success  is 
built . 

The  "C"  is  for  consesrvation  and  on  this  front  we  will  attack  the 
problem  of  using  our  land,  water,  forests  and  wildlife  in  ways  that  will  enable 
more  and  more  millions  of  our  citizens  to  enjoy  and  benefit  from  them.  Of 
the  measures  to  be  taken  on  this  front,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  moment. 

(more ) 
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The  "D"  is  for  development  —  that  front  of  our  four-pronged  attack 
on  which  we  will  mount  a  new  campaign  to  conserve  and  improve  the  human 
resources  which  constitute  the  tone  and  sinew  of  our  agriculture  and  our 
nation.    To  people  on  the  land,  we  must  give  new  incentive  and  new  opportunity. 
We  do  not  want  them  driven  from  the  land  "by  the  same  mercilesr^  economic  forces 
that  have  already  separated  millions  of  farm  people       young  and  old  from 
their  preferred  environment.    We  want  to  hring  resources  to  rural  America  to 
provide  new  vocational  opportunities  for  these  people,  to  offer  training  and 
education  to  equip  them  for  new  occupations  in  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
country  life. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  A  plus  B  plus  C  plus  D  add  up  to  a  common  sense 
attack  on  deep-rooted  maladjustments  in  our  agricultural  economy  which  we 
clearly  cannot  afford  to  ignore.    It  is  a  program  that  faces  up  to  facts 
and  one  of  the  facts  is  that  we  are  faced  today  with  lajnd-use  problems  of  a 
new  order  deriving  from  far  reaching  changes  in  our  economic  structure  and 
social  patterns,  "both  within  agriculture  and  without. 

This  is  dramatically  underscored  by  another  event  which  makes  our 
meeting  here  today  a  timely  one.    On  the  day  he  delivered  his  agricultural 
program  to  Congress,  the  President  received  a  report  on  Outdoor  Recreation  for 
America,  compiled  after  a  three-year  study  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Laurance  Rockefeller.  Let  me  call  yoiir  attention  to  some  of  the  things  this 
report  has  to  say  about  the  need  for  recreational  facilities  in  this  country. 
This  is  a  direct  quotation  t 

(more ) 
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"Ttie  demand  is  surging... it  is  clear  that  Americans 
are  seeking  the  outdoors  as  never  "before.    And  this  is  only 
a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come.    Not  only  will  there  be 
many  more  people,  they  will  want  to  do  more,  and  they  will 
have  more  money  and  time  to  do  it  with." 

By  197^;  the  report  says,  our  population  will  be  about 
230  million;  and  by  the  year  2000,  350  million  J)isposable 
consumer  income  will  rise  from  $35^  billion  in  i960  to 
$706  billion  by  I976  and  to  $1,^37  billion  by  2000.  People 
will  have  more  free  time. 

The  standard  work  week  in  197^  will  average  36  hours 
for  the  entire  industrial  work  force;  by  2000  it  may  be  down 
to  32  hours.    Much  of  the  extra  time  will  go  into  recreation. 
Americans  will  be  even  more  mobile.    The  number  of  passenger 
cars  will  be  about  100  million  by  197^  —  an  increase  of 
nearly  80  percent  over  1959  —  ancL  by  2000  it  will  have  grown 
by  as  much  again.    Individual  participation  in  some  form  of 
outdoor  recreational  activity  during  the  summer  period  may 
jump  from  h^h  billion  "occasions"  at  present  to  6.9  billion 
occasions  by  1976. 

(more ) 
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In  short,  in  a  nation  of  active  people  vho  enjoy 
increasing  leisure  time,  rising  personal  incomes,  and  a 
strong  population  growth  rate,  the  requirements  for  outdoor 
recreation  are  going  to  add  a  new  dimension  to  our  conception 
of  "beneficial  land  use  ^     and  every  agency  national, 
state,  or  local       having  anything  to  do  with  qdx 
resource  base,  is  going  to  have  to  consider  that  new 
dimension  in  thinking  about  the  job  it  has  to  do. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  few  more  quotations  from  the  recreation  report 
which  ought  to  provoke  some  thought: 

"The  simple  activities  are  the  most  popular. 
Driving  and  walking  for  pleasure,  swimming,  and 
piclmicking  lead  the  list  of  the  outdoor  activities 
in  which  Americans  participate." 

"Recreation. .. should  be  considered  in  many  kinds 
of  planning       urban  renewal,  highway  construction, 
water  resource  development,  forest  and  range  manage- 
ment, to  name  only  a  few." 

"Outdoor  recreation. . .also  brings  about  desirable 
economic  effects.    Its  provision  enhances  community  values 
by  creating  a  better  place  to  live  and  increasing  land 
values.     In  some  under- developed  areas  it. can  be  a  mainstay 
of  the  economy. " 
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"Activities  of  watershed  and  other  agricultural 
conservation  programs  should  be  oriented  toward  greater 
recreation  benefits  for  the  public." 

"Private  lands  are  a  very  important  part  of  the 
supply  of  outdoor  recreation  resources . " 

"Private  resources  for  recreation  fall  into  three 
categories:    those  that  are  used  primarily  for  recreation; 
those  that  are  managed  primarily  for  some  other  use  but  are 
also  used  for  recreation;  and  those  that  could  be  developed 
into  either  private  or  public  recreation  sites." 

"Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  permit  explicit 
consideration  of  public  outdoor  recreation  benefits 
created  by  small  watershed  projects  carried  out  by  the 
Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  195^." 

"Since  the  mid-1930 's  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  sharing 
with  land  owners  the  cost  of  undertaking  certain  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices ., .these  programs  have  both 
direct  and  secondary  influences  upon  outdoor  recreation 
and  should  be  administered  to  talie  account  of  recreation 
potentials . " 
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"The  development  of  the  farm  pond  program^,  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  AgricLilture  in  the  interest  of  "better 
soil  and  water  conservation,  has  introduced  a  new  element  in 
recreation  fishing.    The  number  of  farm  ponds  in  the 
United  States,  which  currently  account  for  approximately 
2  million  surface  acres  of  productive  fish  habitat,  will 
increase  by  one --half  million  by  197^  and  by  another  million  by 
the  year  2000.     In  the  past  these  areas  have  provided 
fishing  and  recreation  for  the  farmer  and  his  immediate 
friends,  and  neighbors,  but  this  resource  could  be  used 
more  fully  by  the  general  public,  furnishing  at  the  same 
time  a  source  of  income  to  the  farmer." 

It  takes  only  a  little  vision  to  foresee  many  other  ways  to  develop 
the  recreational  use  of  private  lands       hunting,  hiking,  swimming,  picknicking, 
camping,  skiing  come  immediately  to  mind.    The  point  is  that  even  today, 
facilities  for  outdoor  diversions  are  inadequate.    In  the  next  few  years 
the  demand  is  going  to  triple.    And  the  basic  requirements  for  meeting  that 
demand  are  land  and  water       and  imagination. 

Another  swiftly  emerging  land  use  problem  commands    the  attention 
of  every  district  contiguous  to  a  metropolitan  area.    This  is  the  problem  of 
urban  sprawl       the  indiscriminate  gobbling  up  of  beautiful  countryside  by 
unsightly    tentacles  of  city  and  industrial  growth.    America  already  suffers 
intensely  from  this  malaise  --  which  one  California  commission  recently  describ- 
ed as  "slurbia." 

(more ) 
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One  of  the  imperatives  in  any  solution  of  our  agricultural  problem 
11  is  the  permanent  retirement  of  millions  of  acres  of  un-needed  crop-land  to 
other  uses.    "VThere  better  could  this  land  he  sought  than  in  fanning  regions 
adjacent  to  our  cities       and  to  what  better  uses  could  it  be  put?    We  can 

i 

H  halt  the  encroachment  of  the  "slurb"  by  creating  belts  of  open  country 
■  easily  accessible  for  public  recreation       around  many  of  our  city  areas. 
All  of  the  land  in  these  greenways  need  not  be  purchased.    Some  might  stay 
in  private  hands  under  agreements  covering  its  usej  some  could  be  controlled 
through  easements  assuring  public  access.    But  in  any  event,  local  instru-: 
mentalities  will  be  needed  through  which  the  land  can  be  acquired,  managed, 
and  developed  in  the  public  interest.     Is  there  a  role  here  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  District? 

I  call  your  attention  to  still  another  matter  which  clamors  \irgently 
for  attention.    The  rural  regions  of  this  wealthiest  of  nations  are  scarred 
I  today  by  pockets  of  poverty  and  economic  erosion  as  dreadful       if  not  as 
evident  --as  the  urban  slums  that  blight  so  many  of  our  cities.    This  is  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  about  60  percent  of  our  farms  produce  only  13  per- 
cent of  o\xr  agricultural  output. 

In  800  counties  across  the  country,  with  25,000  rural  and  small  to\m 
communities  and  an  aggregate  population  of  some  31  million  people,  the  searing 
process  of  economic  deterioration  and  heavy  outmigration  has  been  undeorway  for 
two  decades.     In  many  places,  community  and  private  facilities  have  run  down 
and  been  abandoned. 

(more  ) 
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Not  only  farm  families  are  being  caught  in  this  do^rahill  slide. 
In  hundreds  of  villages  and  small  toims_,  commerce  and  business  has  stagnated, 
with  resulting  loss  of  income  and  job  opportunities  for  the  people  who  live 
there. 

The  nation  is  awake  to  the  urgent  needs  of  urban  renewal.  Here 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  Pittsburgh  immense  strides  in  urban  redevelopment  and 
rehabilitation  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Lawrence,  Mayor  Dilworth 
and  Mayor  Barr  have  demonstrated  what  can  be  accomplished  in  our  cities. 
Backed  by  new  Federal  and  State  programs, cities  in  every  section  of  the  country 
are  moving  forward  with  programs  to  ercydicate  slums,  revive  areas  of  commercial 
decay  and  put  themselves  in  tune  with  the  times. 

Across  rural  America  we  need  much  the  same  kind  of  drive       a  massive 
rural  renewal  program  to  rescue  and  revitalize  community  after  community  now 
being  stifled  by  inadequate  resources,  low  income,  and  lack  of  opportunity. 
These  areas  need  a  resource  transfusion  to  bring  them  back  to  life  and  vigor. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  eill  the  means  by  which  this  transfusion 
can  be  accomplished.    But  the  starting  point,  certainly,  is  to  readjust  and 
improve  the  natural  resources  they  already  possess       recombinations  of  farm 
land  to  constitute  economic  units,  develojanent  of  forest-  potentials, 
stabilization  of  small  watersheds  to  prevent  destructive  floods,  and  assurance 
of  power  supply.    With  this  kind  of  a  base,  an  area  has  a  chance  of  attracting 
industry;  and  on  such  a  base  it  can  create  new  facilities  of  many  kinds  to 
meet  the  nation's  need  for  greater  recreation  out-of-doors. 

(more ) 
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I  have  tried  to  tickle  yoi.ir  imagination  by  exposing  three  great 
new  areas  for  land  use  action^  vhere  the  needs  of  the  nation  are  clear 
and  where,  it  seems  to  me,  your  districts  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
for  constmctive  service  to  their  communities  and  the  country. 

Now  let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  not  made  these  suggestions 
without  any  relation  to  reality.    On  the  contrary,  every  suggestion  I  have 
made  regarding  the  possible  role  of  the  soil  conservation  district  whether 
in  providing  new  facilities  for  recreation,  in  combatting  urban  sprawl,  or 
in  driving  forward  toward  rural  renewal  —  is  backed  up  by  provisions  of 
the  President's  food  and  agriculture  program  for  the  sixties. 

I  have  said  that  this  is  a  program  that  faces  facts.    It  does  more 
than  that       it  relates  one  fact  to  another.    Our  economists  tell  us,  for 
example,  that  by  I98O  we  will  need  5I  million  acres  of  cropland  less  than  we 
need  now  to  meet  our  domestic  and  export  requirements  for  food  and  fiber. 
The  Rockefeller  study  reveals  a  need  for  millions  of  additional  acres  for 
recreation.    Orderly  \irban  expansion  calls  for  still  more  open  land.  Rural 
renewal  requires  basic  land  use  readjustment.    The  President's  program 
does  not  stop,  therefore,  with  measures  to  idle  crop  land  for  the  sake  of 
balancing  production  and  demand.     It  surroimds  those  measures  with  others 
througli  which  we  can  make  those  retired  acres  work  in  other  ways  for  the 
people  who  own  them,  the  communities  in  which  they  exist,  and  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 
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If  the  Congress  responds  to  the  President's  pro-posals,  amendments 
of  existing  law  will  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  attack 
these  problems  of  land- use  in  many  ways.    He  will  be  empowered,  for  example: 

. ..to  acquire  land  to  be  developed  and  used  for  public 
recreation  and  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

...to  enter  into  long-term  agreements  with  fam 
operators  and  owners  for  the  conservation  and  economic 
use  of  land. 

...to  provide  assistance  to  local  organizations  for 
operating  and  maintaining  any  reservoir  or  other  area 
in  a  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention  project 
for  public  recreational  development. 

...  to  make  leans  to  individual  farmers  for 
recreational  uses  of  land  and  to  accommodate  shifts  in 
land  use. 

...to  mal^e  loans  to  rural  public  bodies  and 
associations  for  sewer  development  and  improvement,  and 
for  recreation- conservation  purposes. 

...  to  make  ACP  payments  and  cost  sharing 
arrajQgements  under  long-term  contracts  with  producers 
to  provide  for  changes  in  cropping  systems  and  land 
uses  for  development  of  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  resources. 

(more) 
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GL^en  together,  these  represent  a  package  of  programs  through 
which  I  "believe  we  will  he  ahle  to  come  to  grips  more  effectively  and  more 
swiftly  than  ever  "before  with  the  prohlems  of  resource  use  which  you  have 
done  so  much  to  deal  with  in  the  T)ast.    We  axe  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  in  the  management  of  our  resources       of  land  and  water,  forest  and 
wildlife       and  our  people,  who  are  the  most  important  resource  of  all, 
are  going  to  gain  in  the  process. 

In  realizing  the  promise  of  this  new  era       in  giving  reality  to 
our  broadened  concept  of  conseirvation  and  wise  land  use  ~-  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Soil  Conservation  District  has  an  immensely  important  part  to  play. 
I  demonstrated  this  conviction  on  February  1       Just  five  days  ago  when 
I  signed  and  promulgated  a  proposed  new  l^morandum  of  Understanding  as  the 
"base  of  future  working  relations  between  the  Districts  and  the  Department. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  offering  this  revised  Memorandujn  to  up-date 
the  splendid  relationship  which  began  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  our 
ideas  about  the  aims  of  consei*vation  on  private  lands  were  more  limited  than 
they  are  today.    Then,  the  capacity  of  the  Department  to  assist  the  Districts 
was  as  limited  as  the  ideas  that  prevailed  at  that  time.    Now  we  are 
embarking  on  new  programs  with  broader  aims  in  keeping  with  modern  needs. 
I  want  the  Districts  to  be  ready  to  talce  their  full  part  in  these  programs 
as  we  move  ahead. 

(more ) 
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I  want  to  close  with  this  final  word.    We  are  opening  up  new 
ground,  charting  new  trails.    V7e  need  your  help,  the  benefit  of  your 
experience,  the  cooperation  of  your  organizations.    When  you  leave  here, 
take  counsel  with  your  associates  hack  home.    Put  your  minds  to  the  problems 
we  have  talked  of  here.    Come  up  with  suggestions  and  proposals. 

I  salute  the  splendid  job  you  have  done  in  the  25  years  since 
the  first  district  came  into  being.    They  have  been  challenging  years,  I 
know.    But  even  greater  challenges  lie  ahead. 
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Legislation  recommended  to  implement  this  Administration's  program 
for  Food  and  Agriculture  in  the  1960s  is  incorporated  in  the  bill,  H.R. 
10010,  that  we  have  under  consideration  today.  In  support  of  this  bill 
I  should  like  to  state  the  goals  we  seek;  to  review  the  facts  that  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  any  realistic  approach  to  these  goals;  and  to 
summarize  briefly  the  nature  of  the  common  sense  program  we  propose  in 
the  interest  of  both  our  farm  economy  and  the  national  welfare. 

We  seek  four  distinct  but  related  goals:     Abundance,  Balance,  Conser- 
vation and  Development.     As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress,  "these  are  common  sense  goals,  as  common  sense  as  A,  B,  C,  D." 

A.  We  seek  to  use  our  Abundance  in  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  at  fair  prices  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  Americans  and  to  combat  hunger  and  contribute  to  economic 
development  throughout  the  free  world. 

B.  We  seek  a  Balance  between  the  abundance  we  can  produce  and  the 
quantities  we  can  use        a  balance  that  is  essential  in  order 
to  avoid  waste  of  private  effort  and  public  resources  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  efficient  farmers  to  earn  incomes  equiva- 
lent to  those  earned  in  comparable  nonfarm  occupations. 

C.  We  seek  the  Conservation  and  wise  utilization  of  our  resources 
of  land  and  water,  to  adjust  their  use  to  the  conditions  of 
today  and  potential  needs  of  tomorrow,  thus  insuring  abundance 
for  our  children  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

D.  We  seek  the  maximum  Development  of  human  resources  and  the 
renewal  of  rural  communities,  programs  aimed  at  ending  rural 
poverty  and  at  opportunities  for  education  and  employment  that 
will  extend  to  people  in  every  rural  area  in  the  nation  the 
advantage  of  a  high,  truly  American,  standard  of  living. 

We  are  confident  that  these  goals  can  be  achieved,  and  that  great 
strides  toward  their  achievement  can  be  made  in  the  1960s.     But  action 
is  urgent,  lest  we  slip  back  further  ax^ay  from  these  goals.     And  progress 
toward  them  can  be  made  only  if  we  honestly  and  courageously  face  the 
basic  facts  that  are  an  integral  part  of  today's  farm  problem. 

What  are  these  facts: 

1.  The  technological  revolution  in  agriculture  is  real.  It  is 
non-reversible.  It  is  proceeding  at  a  rapidly  accelerating 
rate,  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  productivity 


advance  in  the  1954-59  period  was  almost  double  that  of  the 
preceding  5-year  period.     This  outstanding  productive  success 
of  American  agriculture  confounds  our  enemies  and  is  the  source 
of  envy  and  emulation  in  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  It 
has  brought  great  rewards  to  the  economy  of  the  nation,  to  the 
American  consumer,  and  to  hungry  people  throughout  the  world 
but  not  to  the  farmer  who  produced  this  abundance. 

2,  The  second  important  fact,  which  grows  out  of  the  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture,  is  that  American  farmers  can  produce 
more  than  the  market  can  take,  now  and  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  The  total  demand  for  food  in  the  United  States  can 
expand  significantly  only  with  population  growth.  And  our  pro- 
duction potential  is  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  population. 

We  are  expanding  and  intensifying  our  efforts  to  insure  good 
nutrition  for  every  American        through  special  milk  and  school 
lunch  programs,  direct  distribution  and  the  food  stamp  plan. 
We  are  striving  to  make  maximum  use  of  Food  for  Peace  to  relieve 
hunger  and  promote  economic  development  in  the  emerging  nations 
of  the  world.    We  have  totaled  all  of  these  quantities  that  we 
can  use  effectively  over  the  next  few  years,  and  we  find  that 
our  productive  capacity  still  outruns  all  that  we  can  use. 

3,  The  third  fact  is  that  agriculture,  made  up  as  it  is  of  millions 
of  individual  units,  cannot  by  itself  achieve  a  balance  between 
production  and  demand.     We  have  learned  by  experience  that  lower 
farm  prices  do  not  assure  lower  total  farm  output,  unless  those 
price  declines  are  so  drastic  and  sustained  as  to  cause  whole- 
sale bankruptcy.     Rather,   lower  prices  often  cause  farmers  to 
increase  their  output  in  a  lonely  effort  to  stay  in  business. 

4,  A  fourth  important  fact  is  that  farm  income  is  too  low.  Some 
two  million  farm  families  on  inadequate  sized  units  are  especi- 
ally disadvantaged.     But  this  is  not  all.     Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  efficient,  full-time  farmers  have  incomes  substantially  below 
those  of  comparable  non-farm  occupations.     Farm  per  capita 
income  averages  $986  as  compared  with  a  nonfarm  average  of 
$2,282;  and  hourly  returns  for  all  labor  on  the  farm,  including 
that  of  the  owner-oper ator ,  average  85C5        compared  with  a 
minimum  wage  standard  of  $1.25  and  an  average  of  $2.19  in 
industry.     These  low  farm  incomes  prevail  even  under  current 
government  programs  to  support  farm  income. 

_5.     But  the  fifth  important  fact  is  that  government  expenditures  to 
support  farm  income  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely 
to  acquire  and  store  stocks  of  commodities  that  we  do  not  need. 
By  the  beginning  of  1961  --  x^7hen  new  emergency  measures  were 
passed  to  reduce  surpluses  --  the  CCC  had  over  $9  billion  in 
loans  and  inventories. 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as  the  farmers'  interest  to 
increase  farm  incomes  to  levels  comparable  with  other  segments  of  society. 
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It  is  in  the  farmers'  interest  as  \vell  as  the  public  interest  to  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  government  of  supporting  farm  incomes. 

The  achievement  of  these  two  goals        improving  income  and  reducing 
costs        at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  light  of  the  facts  I  have  just 
summarized,  requires  that  we  reduce  farm  output  below  needs  for  several 
years,  and  then  allow  it  to  increase  over  the  long  run  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  growth  in  demand. 


The  Choice  Before  Us 

Comments  on  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Program  for  the  1960s  have 
referred  to  a  "hard  choice  for  farmers"  but  they  have  not  made  clear  the 
supremely  important  truth  that  this  choice  is  demanded        not  by  the 
Administration        but  by  the  situation  that  exists.     The  facts  that  I 
have  just  reviewed  force  us  to  make  a  choice.     Postponement  can  only  make 
the  choice  more  difficult,  and  delay  will  only  prolong  the  agony  of 
unsatisfactory  conditions.     It  is  a  mark  of  maturity  to  face  facts  realis- 
tically, weigh  them  in  the  light  of  all  available  experience  and  knowledge, 
and  then  have  the  courage  to  make  a  decision. 

The  facts  have  forced  this    Administration  to  make  a  choice  between 
recommending  this  Program  for  Food  and  Agriculture  in  the  1960s  and  a 
course  of  action  that  would  inevitably  lead  to  no  farm  program  at  all. 

In  making  this  choice  we  have  consulted  with  all  major  farm  organi- 
zations, with  agricultural  economists,  with  committees  of  producers  and 
with  members  of  the  Congress.    We  have  considered  those  commodity  programs 
that  have  worked  relatively  successfully  in  the  past,  and  as  we  evaluated 
the  history  of  farm  programs  we  have  sought  ways  to  apply  those  principles 
that  have  worked  to  other  commodities  most  in  trouble. 

In  making  this  choice  we  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  principles 
and  values  that  are  a  part  of  the  American  tradition. 

We  have  sought  to  recognize  the  value  of  individual  freedom  of  action 
to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  that  amount  of  regulation  that  is 
necessary  to  sustain  the  one  requirement  for  the  maintenance  of  individual 
enterprise  --  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  income. 

We  have  sought  to  recognize  the  human  values  involved  in  any  course 
of  action  --  or  inaction  --  that  would  result  in  the  shifting  of  men  and 
women  out  of  their  vocations  and  their  communities. 

We  have  sought  to  recognize  the  social  and  cultural  as  well  as  the 

economic  values  of  the  American  family  farm  system  that  demonstrates  to 

the  world  the  significance  of  the  incentive  that  goes  with  the  operation 
of  one's  own  enterprise. 

What  is  the  choice  before  us? 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  return  to  no  farm  program  at  all.  Not 
immediately,  perhaps;  but  further  drift  and  indecision,  further  piecemeal 
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programs  that  avoid  commodities  most  in  trouble,  supports  that  are  too 
low  to  be  adequate  for  farmers,  continued  rise  in  government  costs,  will 
inevitably  lead  to  an  abandonment  of  farm  pro;;rams.     This  choice  would 
result  in  such  a  drop  in  farm  income  that  a  searing  farm  depression  would 
result.    Thousands  of  bankruptcies,  displacement  of  thousands  of  families, 
and  the  further  decline  of  thousands  of  small  towns  would  follow.  For 
reasons  of  cold  economics  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  human  values,  we 
cannot  choose  this  course. 

The  other  course  is  the  one  this  Administration  has  chosen  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress,  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  of  this  nation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  choice  is  not  such  a  "hard  choice"  as 
it  seems  at  first  glance. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  proposed  regulations  are  not  so  burdensome  or 
restrictive  as  is  sometimes  feared.     They  are  similar  in  nature  to  regu- 
lations that  have  been  in  effect  for  many  years  for  such  crops  as  tobacco, 
and,  as  such,  they  have  repeatedly  been  endorsed  by  95  percent  of  the 
farmers  and  by  all  major  farm  organizations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  choice  is  softened  by  the  bright  prospects 
that  will  result  from  the  total  implementation  of  the  entire  proposed 
program.     For  these  prospects  include  not  only  the  goals  of  lower  govern- 
ment costs  and  higher  farm  income,  but  they  also  include  a  use  of  our 
resources  to  meet  urgent,  but  presently  neglected,  needs  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

They  include  land  no  longer  idled  or  wasted  by  the  production  of 
things  we  cannot  use  --  but  rather  providing  wholesome  outdoor  recreation 
for  which  there  is  great  need. 

They  involve  a  conquest  of  rural  poverty,  and  rural  renewal  programs 
that  can  do  for  men,  women  and  children  in  the  country  what  we  expect  of 
urban  renewal  programs  in  our  great  metropolitan  areas. 

They  include  progress  toward  an  agricultural  economy  sufficiently 
balanced  so  that  the  role  of  government  programs  and  payments  will  pro- 
gressively diminish,  and  sufficiently  productive  and  flexible  so  that 
we  can  meet  any  needs  that  may  arise  and  continue  to  enjoy  in  the 
future  the  blessings  of  abundance  made  possible  by  continued  scientific 
and  technological  progress. 


Use  of  Land  Resources 

The  best  projections  we  have  indicate  that  in  1980  the  food  and 
fiber  needs  of  a  population  of  245  million  people  can  be  met  by  produc- 
tion from  407  million  acres  of  cropland,  which  is  51  million  acres  less 
than  the  458  million  acres  we  classify  as  cropland  today.     The  urgent 
problem,  which  requires  immediate  attention,  is  to  find  new  productive 
uses  for  cropland. 
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The  feed  grains  and  wheat  program  proposed  in  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962  are  designed  to  help  solve  this  immediate  problem  of  a 
major  reduction  in  harvested  cropland  acres. 

But  our  goal  is  not  idle  land.     There  is  today  a  great  unmet  need 
for*  land  for  purposes  of  outdoor  recreation,  for  wildlife  habitat,  for 
green  space  around  our  cities.    The  Report  of  The  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  made  last  week  indicated  that  resources  for 
wholesome  outdoor  recreation  is  one  of  our  greatest  needs  for  the  future. 
And  remember  that,  even  with  all  our  existing  resources  of  parks  and 
forests,  most  of  these  are  at  a  great  distance  from  the  great  concentrated 
masses  of  our  population. 

The  nation's  privately  owned  croplands  and  farms  hold  a  major  poten- 
tial for  wildlife  conservation,  for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  for  many 
other  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation.     Already  more  than  85  percent  of  our 
hunting  land  is  privately  owned,  and  most  of  our  game  is  produced  on 
farms  and  ranches.     There  is  tremendous  opportunity  for  community 
recreational  development  in  and  around  the  small  lakes  and  ponds  being 
developed  in  Watershed  projects  under  Public  Law  566  that  is  just  becom- 
ing apparent.    And  opportunities  for  farmers  to  increase  their  own 
incomes  and  meet  real  needs  by  developing,  on  their  own  land,  facilities 
for  fishing,  camping,  picnicking  and  other  outdoor  recreation  challenge 
the  imagination. 

Title  I  of  the  Proposed  Act  provides  for  changes  in  existing  con- 
servation,  land  use,  and  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention 
programs  to  provide  new  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
promote  the  conservation  and  economic  use  of  land: 

1.  By  acquiring  land  not  currently  needed  for  agricultural  use 
to  be  developed  and  used  for  public  recreation  and  protection 
of  fish  and  wildlife; 

2.  By  long-term  agreements  with  farm  operators  and  owners;  and 

3.  By  providing  assistance  to  local  organizations  in  acquiring, 
developing,  and  maintaining  selected  reservoirs  or  other 
areas  in  watershed  projects  for  public  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife. 

The  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  proposed  Act  are  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  and  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act. 

Authority  would  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  by  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic,  Alio tment_ Act ,  to  promote  conser- 
vation and  economic  use  of  land  through  long-term  agreements  with  farm 
operators  and  owners.     Under  these  agreements  which  could  not  exceed 
15  years,  payments  would  be  made  for  changes  in  cropping  systems  and 
land  uses,  and  for  other  measures  to  conserve  and  develop  soil,  water, 
forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources.     The  cost  of  establishing 
conservation  measures  could  be  shared  by  the  Government, 
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The  purposes  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  would  be 
broadened  (through  amendment  of  Title  III  of  that  Act)   to  include 
development  of  public  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  protection. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  proposed  provisions,  he 
would  be  authorized  to  acquire  any  lands,  or  rights  or  interests  therein, 
which  he  deemed  necessary.     Purchases,  however,  would  be  limited  to  those 
that  would  not  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
county  or  community  in  which  the  land  is  located.     (The  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  presently  authorizes  only  the  acquisition  of  submarginal 
land  and  land  not  primarily  suitable  for  cultivation.) 

This  new  authority  would  enable  the  Department  to  initiate  the 
series  of  "pilot  and  demonstration  land-use  projects"  mentioned  by  the 
President  in  his  Message  on  Agriculture  to  the  Congress,  January  31,  1962. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  Federal  help  to  local  organizations  would  be  authorized 
for  development  of  public  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  in  selected 
reservoirs  and  other  areas  in  watershed  projects. 

When  a  local  organization  agreed  to  operate  and  maintain  a  reser- 
voir or  other  area  for  public  recreation  or  for  fish  and  wildlife 
development,  the  Secretary  could: 

1.  Bear  or  share  the  cost  of  the  land,  easements,  or  rights-of- 
way  acquired  by  the  local  organization  for  these  purposes,  and 

2,  Advance  funds  to  the  local  organization  for  acquisition  of  the 
land,  easements,  or  rights-of-way  that  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve sites  for  reservoirs  or  other  areas  from  encroachment 

by  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other  development. 

Recreational  Use  in  Watershed  Projects 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  reservoir  sites  could  be  selected  as  pilot  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  enlargement  and  for  development  for  public  recreational 
use  and  promotion  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Eventually,  these  recreational  areas  could  be  widely  scattered  over 
the  nation.     They  could  provide  new  recreational  opportunity  to  about 
12  million  people  each  year. 

Applications  already  have  been  made  by  local  organizations  for 
more  than  1,600  watershed  projects  in  48  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  small  watershed  program  would  continue  to  be 
flood  prevention  and  control,  if  the  proposed  amendment  is  approved. 
But  the  way  would  be  open  to  add  tremendous  recreational  values  that 
would  extend  benefits  far  beyond  the  watershed  boundaries. 

The  cost-sharing  features  of  the  proposed  program  would  be  assurance 
that  the  projects  would  be  planned  only  where  there  is  a  public  demand, 
present  or  foreseeable,  for  additional  recreational  facilities. 
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With  recreation  as  an  accepted  project  purpose,  watershed  projectL^ 
could  be  justified  in  many  areas  where  other  benefits  do  not  now  justify 
the  costs. 

The  potential  for  use  of  land  to  meet  needs  for  all  forms  of  out- 
door recreation  challenges  the  imagination.    With  programs  to  encourage 
this  adjustment  in  land  use,  and  to  encourage  conversion  of  cropland  to 
grass  and  to  trees,  we  could  improve  farm  income  at  the  same  time  as  we 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  welfare  and  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  entire  nation. 

Development  of  Human  Resources  and  Renewal  of  Rural  Communities 

Land  use  adjustment  will  be  an  integral  part  of  a  program  of  rural 
renewal  --  a  program  to  bring  new  life  and  health  to  all  of  our  rural 
communities,  and  particularly  to  those  where  rural  poverty  has  been 
especially  critical. 

Already  there  is  far  too  much  poverty  in  rural  America.     Among  the 
54  million  people  in  rural  areas  there  are  4.1  million  rural  families 
with  a  total  money  income  less  than  $2,500;  while  among  the  other  131 
million  people  in  the  rest  of  the  nation  3.9  million  families  have 
incomes  below  that  amount.     These  areas  include  2  million  farms  607o 
of  our  farms        that  together  produce  only  13%  of  farm  products  sold. 
Most  of  these  farm  families  reflect  underemployment  and  poverty  that  is 
due  to  inadequate  resources  of  land,  or  other  capital  investment,  or  of 
human  skill  and  ability,  or  some  combination  of  these  factors. 

Effective  programs  for  rural  area  development  to  meet  this  problem 
include  measures  to  encourage  the  formation  of  economically  viable 
family  sized  farms,  and  the  diversion  of  some  of  the  land  to  recreation, 
conservation,  the  growing  of  trees,  and  wildlife  preservation.  They 
include  the  renewal  of  rural  communities  by  helping  to  create  new 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  and  better  community  facilities. 
They  Include  vocational  and  other  educational  opportunities  that  are 
basic  to  the  development  of  a  strong  and  prosperous  rural  area.  Rural 
renewal  programs  in  the  country  can  be  as  constructive  and  important  in 
strengthening  the  values  of  American  life  as  urban  renewal  programs  in 
our  cities. 

Our  Rural  Area  Development  program  has  started  us  on  the  way.  The 
provisions  in  both  Title  I  (referred  to  above)  and  Title  V  (expanding 
the  purpose  and  function  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  include 
loans  for  shifts  in  land  use  and  for  recreational  uses)  of  this  Act 
would  enable  us  to  move  these  programs  more  rapidly. 

By  bringing  resources  to  the  people  in  rural  areas,  by  encouraging 
new  employment  through  industrial  and  commercial  development,  by 
strengthening  full  and  part  time  farming  operations,  by  protecting  and 
conserving  natural  resources,  by  making  the  most  of  human  resources 
through  improved  educational  opportunities,  and  by  assisting  in  provid- 
ing community  facilities  and  new  recreational  opportunities,  we  can  help 
to  conquer  rural  poverty  and  build  in  rural  America  communities  of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud,  which  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  American  way  of 
life. 
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Balanced  Production 


Programs  for  rural  development,  for  better  use  of  land,  and  for 
expanding  utilization  of  our  abundance  can  make  their  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  a  comprehensive  farm  program  only  if  accompanied  by  measures  to 
achieve  a  balance  in  production  of  those  agricultural  commodities  that 
are  now  in  substantial  surplus.    New,  permanent  programs  are  urgently 
needed  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  dairy  products. 

Feed  Grains 

For  9  consecutive  years  in  the  1950s  the  feed  grain  carryover  rose, 
until  carrying  charges  reached  an  annual  rate  of  about  $500  million  in 
the  1961  fiscal  year.     The  programs  responsible  for  these  results  guaran- 
teed price  supports  to  producers  but  contained  no  effective  means  of 
adjusting  output.     Fortunately  this  trend  has  been  reversed  as  a  result 
of  the  1961  emergency  program.     The  program  now  in  effect  is  in  operation 
for  1962  only.     Without  new  legislation  this  year  we  would  revert  to  the 
program  of  the  late  50 's  --  the  program  that  failed  then  and  would  fail 
again. 

Common  sense  demands  that  we  recognize  that  the  rapid  increase  in 
carryovers  and  costs  that  would  ensue  would  mount  to  such  heights  that 
the  structure  would  topple  under  its  own  weight. 

Nor  can  the  problem  be  met  by  an  indefinite  continuation  of  the 
voluntary  type  of  program  we  have  now.     For  voluntary  programs  can  reduce 
production  only  so  far  as  funds  are  available  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
provide  incentives  for  participation.     A  long  range  voluntary  program 
would  become  increasingly  expensive,  until  this  too  would  become  too 
costly  to  continue. 

The  only  choice  that  remains,  therefore,  as  an  alternative  to  the 
abandonment  of  support  programs,  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
managed  abundance  to  the  production  of  feed  grains.     The  program  incor- 
porated in  Title  IV  of  this  bill  builds  on  our  experience  with  commodity 
programs  that  have  worked  successfully  year  after  year,  with  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  producers,  for  such  commodities  as  cotton  and  rice. 
The  democratic  procedures  that  have  worked  so  well  for  these  crops  can 
be  successfully  adapted  and  applied  to  feed  grains.     Both  the  rights  of 
producers  to  choose  programs  democratically,  and  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  its  resources  wisely,  are  protected  under  the  program 
recommended  here. 

The  program  is  designed  to  reduce  CCC  stocks  to  desirable  levels 
in  about  5  years.     After  that,  feed  grain  acreage  and  production  could 
be  increased.     And  to  the  extent  that  lands  diverted  from  grain  could 
be  grazed  or  otherwise  used  under  new  programs  for  land  use  adjustment, 
diversion  payments  c ould  be  reduced  without  damage  to  farm  income. 

Wheat 

Wheat  problems  parallel  those  of  feed  grains.     The  programs  that 
failed  in  the  1950 's  will  become  effective  again  for  the  1963  crop 
unless  new  legislation  is  passed  this  year. 
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Under  our  irecotnmended  program  for  wheat,  as  for  feed  grains,  market- 
ing quotas  and  acreage  allotments  would  be  established,  land  would  be 
diverted  to  conservation  lisage,  quotas  would  not  go  into  effect  until 
approved  by  two- thirds  of  the  producers,  and  supports  would  be  available 
only  if  quotas  are  approved.     The  reduction  of  stocks  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  reduced  by  the  producers  themselves  if  they  approve  the 
quotd.     If  they  did  not  approve  such  quota  any  stock  reduction  would  have 
to  depend  ori  government  action,  and  the  CCC  would  therefore  be  authorized 
tb  sell  up  to  10  million  tons  in  the  case  of  feed  grains  and  up  to  200 
million  bushels  in  the  case  of  wheat.    There  is  only  one  reason  for  the 
dec  to  sell  wheat  or  feed  grains  in  the  event  no  supply  management  program 
is  in  effect*    This  would  be  the  only  way  to  reduce  inventories  and 
decrease  the  cost  of  maintaining  stocks        a  major  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation.    It  is  absurd  to  ass^vme  that  any  such  disposal  program  would  be 
operated  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  market.     On  the  contrary,  utmost 
care  would  be  taken  to  prevent  that  result. 

Under  the  proposed  wheat  program  price  support  would  be  keyed  to 
domestic  and  export  wheat  marketing  certificates.     Wheat  marketed  with 
domestic  certificates  would  be  supported  at  about  the  present  range, 
other  supports  would  be  lower.     The  program  would  operate  to  protect 
producer  incomes,  and  to  reduce  carryover  and  government  costs.     It  is 
expected  that  stocks  would  be  reduced  to  a  desirable  level  within  5  years. 


Dairy  Products 

A  new  program  is  proposed  to  correct  a  very  serious  imbalance  in 
dairy  production.     While  milk  production  has  not  increased  as  much  as 
the  increase  in  population,  an  unexpedtedly  sharp  decline  in  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  and  most  milk  products  has  resulted  in  a  serious 
over supply  and  mounting  government  costs. 

The  present  law  provides  that  under  such  a  supply  situation  supports 
must  return  to  75  percent  of  parity.    Under  the  program  we  are  recommend- 
ing supports  could  be  maintained  or  increased  if  producers  vote  to  accept 
marketing  allotments  to  bring  supply  more  nearly  into  balance.     To  avoid 
impairing  farm  income  and  the  disruption  of  markets  while  this  program 
is  being  considered  by  the  Congress  and  until  it  can  be  voted  on  by  the 
producers,  we  have  recommended  that  Congress  extend  authority  to  main- 
tain milk  supports  at  their  present  level  until  December  31,  1962. 

The  program  we  propose  for  the  balanced  marketing  of  our  milk  produc- 
tion would  provide  allotments  for  each  producer  on  which  he  would  receive 
support  up  to  90  percent  of  parity,  and  would  provide  for  the  payment  of 
surplus  marketing  fees  by  the  producer  on  the  amount  marketed  in  excess 
of  his  allotments.     These  fees  V70uld  be  used  along  with  government  funds 
to  purchase  surplus  dairy  products.     The  cost  to  the  Government  would  be 
reduced  to  the  cost  of  acquiring  those  quantities  that  can  be  utilized  in 
the  national  interest,  whether  producers  accepted  the  new  program  or  not. 
Dairy  farmer  incomes  could  be  maintained  and  progressively  improved  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  program. 

Here,  again,  there  is  a  choice  between  supply  management  and  adequate 
incomes  for  farmers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  an  unrestricted 
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production  that  will  push  government  stocks  and  costs  up  too  high  to  be 
sustained,  while  still  failing  to  provide  adequate  farm  income.     Ue  cannot 
find  acceptable  outlets  for  the  large  volume  of  butter  that  is  being 
acquired  --  about  400  million  pounds  this  year.     If  the  present  law  remains 
in  effect,  and  we  support  dairy  prices  at  the  level  of  75  percent  of  parity 
as  required  by  that  law  under  the  existing  supply  situation,  farm  income 
would  be  reduced  substantially  while  government  costs  would  continue  to  be 
excessive  (about  $440  million  next  year). 

The  common  sense  choice  for  this  government  is  to  enact  legislation 
to  permit  dairy  farmers  themselves  to  choose  whether  they  want  a  sensible 
program  of  managed  marketing  under  which  they  can  achieve  a  fair  income, 
or  whether  they  want  to  take  their  chances  on  what  will  happen  to  both 
production  and  income  under  no  program  at  all. 

These  three  new  programs  relating  to  the  commodities  most  out  of 
balance  today  would  enable  us  to  progress  toward  the  elimination  of  surpluses, 
the  reduction  of  government  costs,  and  higher  farm  income  in  the  decade  of 
the  60s.     Together  with  the  other  programs  already  described,  for  adjust- 
ments in  land  use  and  development  of  rural  areas,  we  can  make  substantial 
progress  in  the  decades  ahead  toward  a  balanced  agriculture  in  which 
government  programs  and  payments  would  play  a  steadily  diminishing  role 
an  agricultural  economy  sufficiently  productive  and  flexible  to  meet  all 
foreseeable  needs. 


Use  of  Abundance 

In  every  case,  the  balance  would  be  sought  in  terms  of  maximum  use 
of  our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  this  nation  can  live  up  to  its  moral 
obligations,  and  its  leadership  responsibilities  only  if  we  do  our  utmost 
to  see  that  no  one  in  the  United  States  lacks  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet,  and  to  make  maximum  effective  use  of  our  abundant  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity to  relieve  suffering  and  promote  economic  development  abroad. 

This  past  year  has  witnessed  a  notable  expansion  of  programs  for 
increased  utilization  of  food. 

Eighty-five  thousand  schools,  child  care  centers  and  camps  are  receiv- 
ing more  fresh  milk  than  ever  before.     Eight  hundred  thousand  more  children 
enjoy  a  hot  school  lunch.     Both  the  quantity  and  the  variety  of  food  dis- 
tributed to  more  than  six  million  needy  persons  has  been  stepped  up.  A 
pilot  food  stamp  program  in  eight  communities  has  brought  such  encourag- 
ing results  that  its  expansion  in  a  further  trial  period  is  justified  and 
will  be  carried  out. 

We  have  likewise  expanded  our  use  of  food  in  the  foreign  aid  program 
under  P.L.  480.     Last  year  the  Congress  passed  amendments  extending  and 
improving  that  Act.     In  order  that  our  Food  for  Peace  program  can  be  made 
even  more  effective,  the  bill  provides: 
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(1)  an  amendment  of  Title  II  of  P.L.  480  to  permit  shipments  of 
surplus  cotomodities  not  in  CCC  inventory,  which  at  present 
can  be  made  only  for  animal  fats  and  vegetable  oils; 

(2)  provisions  to  broaden  Title  IV  to  include  market  development 
possibilities ; 

(3)  a  new  Title  V  to  promote  multilateral  programs  for  food  aid 
by  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  and  carry  out 
agreements  with  international  organizations  and  other  inter- 
governmental groupings  involving  grants  of  agricultural 
commodities . 

These  changes  will  enable  us  to  make  greater  use  of  the  abundant 
production  of  our  farms  for  the  development  of  future  markets  for  U.  S. 
farm  commodities  and  in  support  of  our  overall  foreign  aid  program. 

I  have  just  reviewed  a  comprehensive,  common  sense,  ABCD  program  for 
Food  and  Agriculture  in  the  1960s. 

It  seeks  maximum  use  of  our  abundant  productive  capacity.     It  would 
balance  that  production  with  the  amount  that  can  be  used  under  these 
intensified  programs.     As  an  integral  part  of  this  effort  we  would  exer- 
cise sound  principles  of  conservation  through  new  programs  to  adjust  the 
use  of  our  land  to  the  great  unmet  needs  of  this  and  future  generations. 
By  this  adjustment  and  by  other  means  --  notably  by  bringing  credit  and 
guidance,  new  industry  and  new  opportunities,  to  rural  areas  --  we  would 
direct  our  programs  toward  the  maximum  development  of  human  resources 
and  renewal  of  rural  communities. 

I  sincerely  commend  this  program  to  your  serious  consideration. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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<  Less  than  a  year  ago  we  launched  the  1961  emergency  feed  grain  program. 
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Its    success  is  a  testimony  to  the  efforts  of  those  of  you  who  are  here  today  and 
your  fellow  workers  in  the  field,  as  well  as  to  the  farmers  who  cooperated  to  help 
themselves  and  the  nation.    We  are  here  now  to  open  the  1962  feed  grain  signup. 

But  before  we  address  ourselves  to  the  challenge  of  I962,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  review  together  the  success  of  the  I96I  program.    Largely  because 
of  the  dedicated  work  of  the  ASC  Committees —  State  and  local       the  feed  grain 
program  was  a  smashing  success.    It  more  than  met  every  target  that  I  told 
the  Congress  v/e  expected  to  reach.      Further,  it  proved  that  the  farmers  of 
America  \ra.nt  and  will  cooperate  with  "common  sense"  farm  programs  tailored 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  New  Frontier  in  Agriculture.    As  Al  Smith  used 
to  says  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 

The  magnificent  response  of  more  than  a  million  farmer -participants 
in  last  year's  program  brought  an  abrupt  halt  to  a  10-year  trend  of  ever- 
increasing  supplies  of  feed  grains . 

The  feed  grain  program,  coupled  with  other  positive  measures  taken 
in  the  months  since  last  January,  reversed  the  downward  spiral  of  farm  income. 

The  billion-dollar  increase  in  net  farm  income  last  year  was  a 
welcome  change  from  the  steady,  dreary  declines  during  the  past  several  years. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  increased  farm  income  is  being  felt  throughout 
our  economy.    It  is  being  reflected  in  the  industrial  areas  of  the  Nation  and 
along  the  Main  streets  of  the  thousands  of  towns  in  farm  and  ranch  country  -- 
and  this  has  been  chronicled  on  the  news  pages  of  many  of  the  leading  newspapers . 

Statement  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. Freeman  at 
the  second  regional  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  to  kickoff  The  I962  Feed  Grain  Program,  Henry  Grady  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
2  p.m.   (EST)  February  8,  I962. 
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The  WaJ-1  Street  Journal,  for  example,  last  faJ-l  sent  their  competent 
reporting  team  into  the  farm  areas  to  find  out  vhat  was  happening.    They  found 
that,  according  to  "bankers  and  other  "business  men  in  small  and  large  agricultural 
towns  in  this  great  midwestern  region,  purchases  of  farm  machinery,  consumer 
goods,  and  other  supplies  were  up  from  10  to  15  percent ....  an  increase  gener- 
ated by  the  upturn  in  farmers*  economic  well-being. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  reported  that  Federal  Reserve  officials  found 
the  Kansas  City  district  doing  well  "thanks  to  the  good  agricultural 
situation. " 

Last  spring  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  attributed  the  pickup 
in  retail  sales  in  southern  Minnesota  to  the  money  received  by  farmers  in 
the  feed  grain  program. 

In  early  fall.  Fortune  magazine  ran  an  article  under  the  heading 
"Farm  Prosperity:    Made  in  Washington"  in  which  this  statement  was  made: 
"....1961  will  go  into  the  record  books  as  the  best  farm  year  since  Korea — 
on  some  counts,  the  best  ever."    Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  heading  ignored 
the  part  played  by  farmers,  this  was  a  good  report. 

While  a  scattering  of  news  sources  were  reporting  these  significant 
developments  in  agriculture,  the  editorial  pa^ges  and  presumed  friends  of  the 
farmer  were  echoing  and  re-echoing  questionable  charges  against  the  feed  grain 
program. 

Many  who  have  been  repeating  these  are,  of  course,  misinformed 
or  misled.    Unfortunately,  this  sort  of  thing  happens  all  too  often  to  American 
agriculture,  which  is  one  reason  why  the  public  has  failed  to  recognize  the 
great  success  that  American  Agriculture  really  is. 

(more ) 
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One  of  the  more  popular  of  the  misleading  slogans  used  in  attacking 
the  feed  grain  prograin  was  "the  bill ion- dollar  bust." 

If  it  is  a  "bust"  to  roll  back  feed  grain  production,  to  halt  the 
buildup  in  stocks,  to  improve  farm  income,  to  move  millions  of  bushels  out 
of  the  government ' s  inventory,  and  to  save  more  than  half  a  billion  of  the 
taxpayers  dollars,  that  must  be  a  new  way  of  pronouncing  si-u-c-c-e-s-s , 

Let's  take  a  look  in  even  more  detail  at  the  facts. 

V7ithin  the  past  few  days,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  I961  program 
results  showed  that  the  corn  carryover  next  October  1  will  be  1.8  billion 
bushels--200  million  bushels  less  than  on  October  1,  I96I,  and  550  million 
bushels  less  than  it  would  have  been  if  farmers  had  not  cooperated  in  the  pro- 
gram and  reduced  production.    The  increase  in  the  grain  sorghum  carryover 
has  been  halted  too.     It  will  be  I50  million  bushels  less  than  it  would  have 
been  next  October  1  because  of  the  cooperation  of  farmers . 

Both  corn  and  grain  sorghum  production  in  I961  were  well  below  the 
levels  of  the  past  two  years  even  though  favorable  weather  pushed  yields  to 
record  highs.    Harvested  acreage  of  all  corn  was  the  lowest  since  1882. 

For  the  first  time  since  1952,  feed  grain  production  is  below 
consumption.    This  is  providing  an  opportunity  to  use  up  stocks  accumulated 
as  a  result  of  stimulated  and  unwise  production  levels  in  recent  years. 

The  program  accomp.l  ishments  trans3  ate  into  tremendous  government 

savings . 

Without  a  program,  government  holdings  vrould  have  increased  by  5OO 
million  bushels  for  corn  and  I50  million  bushels  for  grain  sorglium.  Instead, 

(more ) 


there  will  "be  a  sizeable  decrease  ±n  government  stocks  and  let  me  repeat  — 
a  reduction  in  the  carryover  of  all  feed  grain  of  about  275  million  "bushels. 

Payments  of  around  $7^0  million  to  farmers  for  diverting  land  out 
of  production  are  much  more  than  offset  by  the  savings  in  acquisition^  disposal, 
handling,  and  interest  costs.    Net  savings  will  be  nearly  $600  million  below 
what  costs  would  have  been  without  the  program. 

We  have  heard  predictions  of  demoralized  feed  grain  markets,  price 
breaks,  and  price  clubs.    But  nothing  of  the  sort  has  come  into  being. 

When  we  launched  the  program  here  in  Omaha  last  year,  a  promise  was 
made  to  participants  that  they  could  expect  to  benefit  by  diverting  their 
feed  grain  acreage  to  conserving  uses.    Further,  the  users  of  feed  grains  and 
the  consumers  of  livestock  products  were  assured  of  reasonable  and  stable 
prices.    These  promises  have  been  kept. 

The  program  has  brought  about  a  record  movement  of  feed  grains  out 
of  government  holdings  and  into  consumption.     Prices  of  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
have  been  kept  stable  at  around  the  levels  of  a  year  ago.    Consumer  interests 
have  been  protected  against  imwarranted  increases  in  costs  of  food. 

I  want  to  quote  the  objectives  of  the  feed  grain  program  as  I 
stated  them  here  a  year  ago: 

"The  progi-8iu  can  a'^-complish  four  things : 

"1.    Help  increase  farm  income. 

"2.    Help  assure  the  consumer  of  a  continuation  of  fair  and  stable 
prices  for  meat,  poultry  and  dairy  products. 

(more ) 
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"3.    Reduce  the  ultimate  costs  to  taxpayers  by  about  ^500  million. 

"4.    Prevent  further  buildup  of  the  feed  grain  surplus  and  /note  this_/ 
possibly  reduce  it." 

We  were  too  modest  in  our  expectations. 

Another  catchy  phrase  used  to  deride  the  efforts  of  more  than  a 
million  farmers  talking  part  in  the  program  has  been  "phantom  acres . " 

At  the  risk  of  using  too  many  figures^  I  want  to  be  very  specific  

this  is  a  charge  that  needs  to  be  nailed. 

A  check  of  feed  grain  acreage  on  participating  and  non-participating 
farms  reveals  the  true  facts. 

vrnile  participants  were  reducing  their  acreage  even  more  than 
diversions  imder  the  program^  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  non-participating 
farms  v/as  increasing.    The  check  shows  that  participants  underplanted  their 
permitted  acreages  by  6.2  million.    Non- participants  increased  their  acreages 
by  6.7  million. 

Let's  talce  this  further.    V?hile  the  law  based  acreages  to  be  used 
in  the  program  on  average  1959" ^0  plantings,  it  also  wisely  recognized  the 
need  to  make  adjustments  for  abnormalities  and  inequitable  situations  that 
might  exist  among  farms.    As  a  result-  base  acreages  used  under  the  program 
were  higher  than  the  simple  1959-60  planted-acre  averages.    But  participants 
underjDlanted  their  actual  1959~6o  acreage  by  2  million  acres  more  than  the 
25.2  million  acreas  for  which  they  received  diversion  payments. 

A  part  of  the  effort  by  participating  farmers  to  stop  unneeded 
production  was  nuJLlified  by  acreage  increases  on  other  farms.    The  increases 

(more ) 
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by  non-cooperators  could   not  be  known  at  the  time  the  critics  were  trying  to 
show  discrepancies  in  program  figures  and  to  create  their  "phantom  acres." 
Now,  however,  the  facts  should  phantomize  the  "phantom  acres"  into  thin  air-- 
the  same  thin,  hot  air  from  which  they  came . 

Note,  however,  that  the  new  facts  do  display  a  weakness  in  the 
program.    This  weakness  is  a  major  reason  to  move  ahead  to  a  long-range  program 
under  new  legislation.    The  new  facts  reveal  that  the  non-ccoperator  can  too 
easily  nullify  the  good  done  by  the  cooperator.    But  for  this  year,  we  must 
use  the  1962  program  and  make  it  work  to  maintain  our  momentum  and  build  upon 
the  results  already  achieved  despite  the  handicap. 

Those  of  us  in  agriculture  must  face  the  realities  of  today.  Business 
as  usual  at  the  same  old  stand  is  not  enough.    There  is  increasing  disenchant- 
ment by  farm  and  non-farm  groups,  alike,  with  the  high  costs  of  government 
programs  that  fail  to  face  basic  problems  and  to  provide  permanent  long-range 
answers  that  benefit  all  Americans.    We  have  a  new  opportunity  in  the  1962 
feed  grain  program  to  show  the  rest  of  the  Nation  that  farmers  are  willing  to 
cooperate  to  reduce  some  of  the  cost  of  programs  to  taxpayers.  Another 
successful  feed  grain  program  year  will  add  great  strength  to  our  efforts  to 
arrive  at  long  range  permanent  answers  to  the  wonderful  but  frustrating  paradox 
of  American  agricultur.e . 

Last  year  the  farmer  committee  system  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
vital,  going  operation,  needing  only  the  opportunity  to  serve.    On  short 
notice,  because  the  situation  demanded  immediate  attention,  the  feed  grain 
program  was  recommended  by  the  new  administration  and  passed  by  the  Congress. 

We  brought  you  a  complex  program.    You  of  the  State  and  county 

(more ) 
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committees  brought  the  program  to  the  farm.    It  is  here  that  success  or  failure 
is  detennined.    You  gathered  yield  and  acreage  infomation  to  make  the  program 
work.    You  at  the  local  levels  made  the  judgments- -at  the  only  place  where 
these  judgments  can  he  effectively  made.    Your  dedicated  energy  culminated  in 
an  outstanding  program. 

Let  me  assure  you  the  urgency  is  no  less  this  year.    Adjustment  of 
feed  grain  production  must  he  continued_,  to  the  benefit  of  feed  grain  producers, 
livestock  dairy  and  poultry  producers,  and  taxpayers. 

By  participating  in  19^2,  farmers  will: 

 continue  to  reduce  the  costly  pileup  of  feed  grains  in  government 

ownership. 

 take  "better  care  of  our  national  soil  and  water  resources  by 

applying  needed  conservation  measures  on  cropland  tal^en  out  of  intensive  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  and  barley  production. 

 save  dollars  for  every  citizen  through  further  reductions  in 

government  costs  of  storing,  shipping,  and  handling  government -owned  grains. 

 get  income  immediately  at  sign-up  time  if  they,  wish. 

 save  a  large  part  of  the  planting  and  harvesting  costs  on  the 

acreage  put  into  conser\'"ing  uses . 

 be  assured  of  price  support  on  their  I962  production  at  national 

average  prices  of  $1.20  per  bushel  for  corn,  $1.93  p^^:  hundredweight  for 
grain  sorghum, and  93  cents  per  bushel  for  barley. 

(more ) 
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However^  this  is  not  just  a  dollars -and- cents  proposition,  although 
it  is  good  from  that  standpoint.    I  say  again  as  I  said  a  year  ago:    This  is 
not  merely  a  sharp  pencil  program.    Sharpen  your  pencil  and  figure  it  out, 
of  course.    You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  do  that.    But  also  go  a  step  beyond. 
Many  who  participated  in  last  year's  program  did  so  in  no  small  measure  out 
of  a  desire  to  make  a  contribution  toward  a  healthier  agriculture.    The  million 
plus  farmers  who  did  this  are  to  be  both  complimented  and  congratulated.  It 
is  equally,  if  not  more  important,  that  we  have  the  same  public  spirited 
response  to  the  I962  program. 

Some  tell  me  that  the  winter  wheat  producers  are  not  actually  making 
the  voluntary  diversion  they  are  now  signed  up  for.     I  believe  that  they  will 
continue  to  cooperate  both  as  good  citizens  and  because  they  believe  in  a  strong 
wheat  program. 

We  hear  that  the  I962  feed  grain  program  won't  attract  cooperation. 
But  I  am  confident  that  again  our  farmers  will  vigorously  support  it  as  they 
did  in  making  the  1961  program  work  so  well,    I  repeat       I  expect  support 
because  the  program  is  active  and  because  feed  grain  farmers  want  a  feed  grain 
program,  but  also  because  they  are  good  citizens  cooperating  to  solve  a  pro)Dlem. 

We  hear  that  feed  grain  producers  will  never  accept  a  long  range 
supply  management  program  with  protection  for  cooperators  against  nullfying 
activities  of  non- cooperators .    I  have  confidence  that  producers  do  rec<cjixilz.e 
that  such  a  program       one  that  applies  common  sense  to  the  technological  facts 
of  life  --  will  get  for  such  a  program  the  dirl;  fajiiner  support  it  must  have 
to  pass  the  Congress,  and  to  be  as  successful  in  practice  as  has  been  the  - 
emergency  feed  grain  program  of  1961.  m 

(more )  ^ 
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Let  us  then  look  foi-ward  vith  confidence.    We  are  strengthened  by 
the  experience  gained  in  I96I.    We  will  do  "better  in  I962. 

You  the  ASC  coimnitteemen  carry  great  responsibilities  in  meeting 
these  challenges. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  counting  on  you. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  counting  on  you. 

The  p'eople  of  the  United  States  are  counting  on  you. 

We  know  you  will  deliver. 


U.  s.  Department  of  Agriculture        j  / 
Office  of  the  Secretary  I      f^PR2  0]%2  /  ^ /  ff/?,r- 


S*.  /  ^^  2.      Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman -said  todayUFsb.       in^  ^"^^2 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  that  democratic  choice  is  the  keystone  of  the  administr^ti<>35k',^rj.^^^--'f  / 
new  farm  program.  '~ J~pr^^^,^i^ 

He  spoke  in  the  Biltmore  hotel  at  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  eight 
regional  farm  policy  meetings  he  will  address  in  various  sections  of  the        -^ji'lUi'  ~~ 
country  to  encourage  discussion  of  the  new  A  B  C  D  farm  proposals  which  the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress  a  week  ago. 

The  Secretary  also  will  speak  at  2  p.m.  in  the  Henry  Grady  hotel  to 
a  regional  meeting  of  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  (ASC)  committee- 
men from  the  Southeasteni  States  which  is  being  held  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  1962  feed  grain  signup  program.    It  is  the  second  of  three  such  regional 
meetings  the  Secretsiry  will  attend, 

"We  have  sought  to  take  a  common  sense  approach  over  the  past  year 
to  consult  as  widely  as  possible  with  all  major  farm  organizations,  with  agri- 
cultural economists,  with  committees  of    producers  and  with  members  of  the 
Congress  to  frame  the  most  realistic  and  practical  legislative  proposals  for 
those  commodities  which  are  most  in  trouble  today. 

"In  doing  this,  \Te  have  considered  those  commodity  programs  that 
have  worked  relatively  successfully  in  the  past  and  have  sought  ways  to  apply 
those  principles  which  have  worked.    This  is  only  common  sense. 

"Thus  we  have  applied  the  time-tested  procedures  which  the  farmers 
who  grow  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice  have  found  to  be  most  useful  in  balancing 


Summary  of  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman  before  a  regional  farm  meeting,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
10  a.m.  (EST)  February  8,  I962. 
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production  vith  both  what  the  market  can  take  and  the  amount  which  can  he  used 
effectively  outside  commercial  channels. 

"These  are  the  procedures  which  the  farmers  here  in  the  South  have 
repeatedly  endorsed  in  referenduras^  by  majorities  of  95  percent  and  higher,  and 
they  are  procedures  which  all  major  farm  organizations  have  endorsed. 

"The  proposed  legislation  for  wheat,  feed  grain  and  dairying  is  the 
product  of  the  democratic  process,  and  the  principle  of  democratic  choice  is 
the  keystone  of  those  programs . 

"As  in  the  programs  that  have  served  the  interests  of  the  Southern 
farmer,  the  new  programs  we  are  proposing  require  that  the  farmers  first  vote 
in  a  referendum       and  only  after  two-thirds  of  those  voting  give  their  approval 
will  the  programs  become  effective. 

"We  also  have  sought,  in  framing  these  common  sense  programs,  to 
recognize  the  value  of  individual  freedom  of  action  to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  that  amount  of  regulation  necessary  to  sustain  a  vital  require- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  individual  enterprise       the  opportunity  to  eam  a 
fair  income. 

"Without  that  opportunity,  the  farmer  has  neither  freedom  of  action 
nor  the  possibility  of  demonstrating  to  the  world  the  signifigance  of  the 
incentive  that  goes  with  the  operation  of  one's  own  enterprise. 

"It  is  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as  the  farmers'  interest  to 
increase  farm  incomes  to  levels  comparable  with  other  segments  of  society.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  both,  as  well,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  supporting  farm 
incomes . 

(more ) 
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"I  "believe  the  program  the  President  has  recommended  to  the  Congress 
will  achieve  these  two  goals  —  the  first  "because  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
opportunity  for  individual  enteirprise  to  be  maintained;  and  the  second  "because 
it  will  provide  substantially  greater  flexibility  to  the  farmer  as  commodity 
stocks  now  held  by  the  government  are  reduced,  together  with  costs  to  the 
taxpayer . " 

The  Secretary  noted  that  some  of  the  comments  on  the  administration's 
Food  and  Agriculture  Program  for  the  1960's  refer  to  a  "hard  choice  for  farmers," 
and  said  that  these  statements  have  not  made  clear  that  the  choice  between 
unlimited  production  with  no  government  program,  or  balanced  production  with 
price  supports,  is  demanded       not  by  the  administration  --  but  by  the  situation 
that  exists. 

"Let  me  review  with  you  some  of  these  facts,"  Secretary  Freeman  said, 

"First,  technological  revolution  in  agriculture  is  real.    It  is  non- 
reversible.   It  is  proceeding  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  rate,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  productivity  advanced  in  the  195^-59  period  was 
almost  double  that  of  the  preceding  5-year  period.    This  outstanding  productive 
success  of  American  agriculture  confounds  our  enemies  and  is  the  source  of 
envy  and  emulation  in  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world.     It  has  brought  great 
rewards  to  the  economy,  to  the  consumer  and  to  hungiry  people  throughout  the 
world  —  but  not  to  the  farmer  who  produced  this  abundance. 

"A  second  important  fact,  which  grows  out  of  the  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture,  is  that  American  faxmers  can  produce 
more  than  the  market  can  talce,  now  and  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead.    The  total  demand  for  food  in  the  United  States 
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can  expand  significantly  only  with  population  growth.  And 
our  production  potential  is  growing  much  more  rapidly  than 
population . 

"We  are  expanding  and  intensifying  our  efforts  to  insure  good 
nutrition  for  every  American       through  special  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs,  direct  distribution  and  the  food  stamp 
plan.    We  are  striving  to  make  maximum  use  of  Food  for 
Peace  to  relieve  hunger  and  promote  economic  development 
in  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world.    We  have  totaled 
all  of  these  quantities  that  we  can  use  effectively  over 
the  next  few  years,  and  we  find  that  our  productive  capacity 
still  outruns  all  that  we  can  use. 

"The  third  fact  is  that  agriculture,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
millions  of  individual  Linits,  cannot  by  itself  achieve  a 
balance  between  production  and  demand.    We  have  learned 
by  experience  that  lower  farm  prices  do  not  assure  lower 
total  farm  output,  unless  those  price  declines  are  so 
drastic  and  sustained  as  to  cause  wholesale  bankruptcy. 
Rather,  lower  prices  often  cause  farmers  to  increase  their 
output  in  a  lonely  effort  to  stay  in  business. 

"A  fourth  important  fact  is  that  farm  income  is  too  low. 
Some  two  million  farm  families  on  inadequate  sized  \.mits 
are  especially  disadvantaged.    But  this  is  not  all. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  efficient,  full-time  farmers  have 
income  substantially  below  those  of  comparable  non-farm 
occupations.    Fam  per  capita  income  averages  $986  as 
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compared  with  a  nonfarm  average  of  $2,282;  and  hourly 
returns  for  all  labor  on  the  farm,  including  that  of  the 
ovner- operator,  average  85^^,  as  compared  with  a  minimum 
wage  standard  of  $1.25  and  an  average  of  $2.19  in  industry. 
These  low  farm  incomes  prevail  even  under  current  government 
programs  to  support  farm  income. 

"But  the  fifth  important  fact  is  that  government  expenditures  to 
support  farm  income  cannot  he  expected  to  continue  indefinitely 
to  acquire  and  store  stocks  of  commodities  that  we  do  not  need. 
By  the  beginning  of  I96I       when  new  emergency  measures  were 
passed  to  reduce  surpluses       the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
had  over  $9  billion  in  loans  and  inventories. 

"Let  me  repeat,  then;  the  supremely  important  truth  is  that  this 
'hard  choice'  for  farmers  is  demanded       not  by  the  administration  but 
by  the  situation  that  exists.    The  facts  that  I  have  just  reviewed  force  us 
to  make  a  choice.    Postponement  can  only  make  the  choice  more  difficult,  and 
delay  will  only  prolong  the  agony  of  unsatisfactory  conditions.     It  is  a  mark 
of  maturity  to  face  facts  realistically,  weigh  them  in  the  light  of  all  available 
experience  and  knowledge,  and  then  have  the  courage  to  make  a  decision. 

,  "The  facts  have  forced  this  administration  to  make  a  choice  between 

recommending  this  Program  for  Food  and  Agriculture  in  the  1960's  and  a  course 
of  action  that  would  inevitably  lead  to  no  farm  program  ai  all." 

(more ) 
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The  Secretary  said  that  the  total  implementation  of  the  program  would 
offer  "bright  prospects  to  the  rural  economy,  since  it  includes  goals  beyond  those 
of  higher  farm  income  and  lower  goverrmient  cost. 

"The  common- sense  program  which  the  President  proposed  also  includes 
the  goal  of  maximum  use  of  our  resources  to  meet  urgent  hut  presently  neglected 
needs  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"They  include  the  provision  that  land  will  no  longer  be  idled  or 
wasted  by  the  production  of  things  we  cannot  effectively  and  efficiently  use, 
but  rather  will  be  employed  to  provide  wholesome  outdoor  recreation  for  which 
there  is  great  need. 

"They  involve  a  conquest  of  rural  poverty,  and  rural  renewal  programs 
that  can  do  for  men,  women  and  children  in  the  country  what  we  expect  of  urban 
renewal  programs  in  our  metropolitan  areas. 

"They  include  progress  toward  an  agricultural  economy  sufficiently 
balanced  so  that  the  role  of  government  programs  and  payments  will  progressively 
diminish,  and  sufficiently  productive  and  flexible  so  that  we  can  meet  any 
needs  that  may  arise  and  continue  to  enjoy  in  the  future  the  blessings  of 
abundance  made  possible  by  scientific  and  technological  progress." 
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U.  S«  Department  of  Agriculture  f        ^  ^  6  R  A  R  V 

Office  of  the  Secretary  I      p£g  g  ^  jgg2 

'  ^  If  any  of  you  have  ever  lived  through  a  February  "tir-ottt«-4lati.Qaiifi_CgUS 

you  viH  know  how  deeply  I  mean  it  when  I  say  that  I  am  mighty  gl^d  to  be  in 
California  today. 

Not  that  I  have  been  spending  much  tine  in  Washington,  however.  This 

month  I  am  making  Ik  scheduled  speaking  engagements  —  about  one  every  other 

day  —  Chicago,  Harrisburg,  Omaha,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Fresno,  Spokane, 

New  York,  Des  Moines,  San  Francisco,  back  to  New  York,  with  a  couple  of  surprise 

^1  engagements  certain  to  be  sandwiched  in  —  just  to  keep  me  busy. 
If 

My  reason  for  taking  to  the  road  is  a  very  simple  one:    I  believe  it 
is  high  time  to  talk  common-sense  about  the  problems  of  American  agriculture  — 
emd  it's  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  get  up  off  his  swivel  chair  and 
put  the  Administration's  farm  program  out  on  the  table  before  people  like 
yourselves  whenever  and  wherever  they're  ready  to  listen. 


Some  of  you  are  going  to  like  what  I  have  to  say;  and  some  of  you  may 
not.    But  let  me  assure  all  of  you  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Program  ffr 
the  sixties,  laid  before  Congress  by  President  Kennedy  just  a  few  days  ago, 
represents  an  all-out  attecipt  to  apply  practical  common-sense  to  a  solution 
of  the  problems  confronting  agriculture  as  this  decade  opens .    It  en^jhasizes 
the  quadrangle  of  Abundance ,  Balance,  Conservation,  and  Development  —  the  common- 
sense  A  B  C  Ds  of  agriculture  today. 


Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrviHe  L.  Freeman  prepared  for  delivery 
before  a  Regional  Agricultural  Meeting  at  Fresno,  California,  at  noon  (PST), 
Saturday,  February  10,  I962.  
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It  is  a  program  that  faces  the  facts  —  even  if  they  are  hard  facts 
that  some  would  like  to  sweep  under  the  rug.    It  is  a  program  that  comes  to 
grips  with  realities  as  they  exist       even  if  the  realities  are  not  as  pleasant 
as  we  might  wish.    It  is  a  program  that  offers  real  choices  —  but  they  are 
honest  choices  and  fair  choices,  and  the  choosing  is  left  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country  themselves. 

Indeed,  I  feel  certain  that  no  agricultural  program  in  history  has 
left  more  of  the  final  decision-making  to  farmers.    At  every  step  in  every 
phase  of  this  program,  the  determination  as  to  what  will  or  will  not  be  done 
rests  basically  on  the  decision  of  the  farmers  directly  affected.    It  was 
designed  that  way  because  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  and  the  only  way  we 
want  it. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  choices  that  have  to  be  made  are  not 
choices  demanded  by  the  Administration.    They  are  choices  demanded  by  the 
facts  of  life  and  of  the  times,    V/hat  are  these  facts? 

First;    The  technological  revolution  in  agriculture  is  real.  It 
is  non-reversible.    It  is  accelerating.    Agricultural  productivity  advanced 
between  195^  and  1959       a-  rate  almost  double  that  of  the  preceding  5 -year 
period.    We  already  know  that  scientists  have  developed  and  placed  on  the 
market  a  new  corn  variety  which  yields  up  to  six  ears  of  corn,  for  example i 
This,  astonishing  productive  achievement  has  brought  great  rewards  to  the  economy 
of  the  nation,  to  the  American  consumer,  and  to  hungry  people  throughout  the 
world  --  but  not  to  the  farmer 

(more ) 
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Second:  rj^Q  technological  revolution  in  agriculture  enables  American 
farmers  to  produce  more  than  the  market  can  take,  now  and  in  the  years  immediately- 
ahead  4    The  total  demand  for  food  in  the  United  States  can  expand  significantly 
only  with  population  growth.    And  our  production  potential  is  growing  much  more 
rapidly  than  population. 

We  are  expanding  and  intensifying  efforts  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  our  abundance       through  special  milk  and  school  lunch  programs, 
through  direct  distribution  and  the  food  stamp  plan  for  needy  families, 
through  Food  for  Peace  shipments  to  relieve  hunger  and  promote  economic 
development  in  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world,  through  greater  efforts  to 
promote  U.S.  fann  products  in  world  markets.    But  total  all  of  the  quantities 
we  can  use  effectively  over  the  next  few  years       and  our  productive  capacity 
still  outruns  our  needs . 

Thii^;    Agriculture,  made  \sp  of  millions  of  individual  units,  cannot 
by  itself  achieve  a  balance  between  production  and  demand.    We  have  learned 
by  experience  that  lower  farm  prices  do  not  assure  lower  total  farm  output, 
unless  those  price  declines  are  so  drastic  and  sustained  as  to  cause  wholesale 
bankruptcy.    Rather,  lower  prices  often  cause  farmers  to  Increase  th£±r  output 
in  a  lonely  effort  to  stay  in  l>usine&s 
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Fourth!    Farm  income  is  too  low.    Some  two  million  farm  families 
on  inadequate  sized  units  are  especially  disadveuataged.    But  this  is  not 
all.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  efficient,  full-time  farmers  have  incomes 
substantially  below  those  of  comparable  non-farm  occupations.  Farm  per 
capita  income  averages  $986  as  compared  with  a  non-farm  average  of 
$2,282;  and  hourly  returns  for  all  labor  on  the  farm,  including  that  of 
the  owner -ope rat or,  average  85^;  as  compared  with  a  minimum  wage  standard 
of  $1.25  and  an  average  of  $2.19  in  industry.    These  low  farm  levels 
prevail  under  current  government  programs  to  support  farm  income. 

And  fifth:    We  cannot  expect  government  expenditures  to  support 
farm  income  indefinitely  by  acquiring  and  storing  stocks  of  commodities  that 
we  do  not  need.    By  the  beginning  of  I96I  --  when  new  emergency  measures 
were  passed  to  reduce  surpluses       the  CCC  had  over  $9  billion  in  loans 
and  inventories.    If  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  increase  farm  incomes 
to  levels  comparable  with  other  segments  of  society,  it  is  also  in  the  farmers ' 
interest  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  public  of  supporting  farm  incomes . 


(more ) 
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The  achievement  of  these  two  goals  —  improving  income  and 
reducing  costs  —  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  light  of  the  facts  I  have 
just  summarized,  requires  that  we  reduce  farm  output  below  needs  for 
several  years,  and  then  allow  it  to  increase  over  the  long  run  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  growth  in  demand. 

These  are  the  facts  that  have  led  this  Administration  to  offer 
a  choice  between  its  program  for  Food  and  Agriculture  in  the  1960s  and 
a  course  of  action  that  would  inevitably  lead  to  no  farm  program  at  all. 

In  offering  this  choice  we  have  consulted  with  all  major  farm 
organizations,  with  agricultural  economists,  with  committees  of  producers 
and  with  members  of  the  Congress.    We  have  considered  those  commodity 
programs  that  have  worked  relatively  well  in  the  past,  and  as  we  evaluated 
the  history  of  farm  programs  we  have  sought  ways  to  apply  those  principles 
that  have  worked  to  other  commodities  most  in  trouble. 

We  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  principles  and  values  that 
are  a  part  of  the  American  tradition,  recognizing: 

The  value  of  individual  freedom  of  action  to  the  maximum  extent, 
with  only  that  amount  of  regulation  necessary  to  sustain  the  major 
requirement  for  the  maintenance  of  individual  enterprise  —  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  fair  income. 

We  have  sought  to  recognize  the  human  values  involved  in  any 
course  of  action  —  or  inaction  —  that  would  result  in  the  shifting 
of  men  and  women  out  of  their  vocations  and  their  communities. 
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We  have  sought  to  recognize  the  social  and  cultural  as  well  as 
economic  values  of  the  American  family  farm  system  that  demonstrates  to 
the  world  the  significance  of  the  incentive  that  goes  with  the  operation 
of  one's  own  enterprise. 

What  is  the  choice  before  us? 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  return  to  no  farm  program  at  all. 
Not  immediately,  perhaps |  but  further  drift  and  indecision,  further 
piecemeal  programs  that  avoid  commodities  most  in  trouble,  supports  that 
are  too  low  to  be  adequate  for  farmers,  continued  rise  in  government 
costs,  will  inevitably  lead  to  an  abandonment  of  farm  programs.  This 
choice  would  result  in  such  a  drop  in  farm  income  that  a  searing  farm 
depression  would  result.    Thousands  of  bankruptcies,  displacement  of 
thousands  of  families,  and  further  decline  of  thousands  of  small  towns 
would  follow.    For  reasons  of  cold  economics,  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
of  human  values,  we  cannot  choose  this  course. 

The  other  course  is  the  one  this  Administration  has  chosen  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress,  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  of  this  nation.    And  I  want  to  en^hasize  that  this  choice 
is  not  such  a  "hard  choice"  as  it  seems  at  first  glance. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  proposed  regulations  are  not  so  burdensome 
or  restrictive  as  is  sometimes  feared.    They  are  similar  in  nature  to 
regulations  that  have  been  in  effect  for  many  years  for  such  crops  as 
tobacco,  and,  as  such,  they  have  repeatedly  been  endorsed  by  95  percent 
of  the  farmers  and  by  all  major  farm  organizations. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  choice  is  softened  by  the  bright 
prospects  that  Mill  result  from  the  total  inplementation  of  the  entire 
proposed  program.    For  these  prospects  include  not  only  the  goals  of 
lower  government  costs  and  higher  farm  income,  but  they  also  include 
the  \ise  of  our  resources  to  meet  urgent,  but  presently  neglected,  needs 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

They  envision  land  no  longer  idled  or  wasted  by  the  production 
of  things  "we  cannot  use  —  but  rather  providing  wholesome  outdoor 
recreation  for  whiich  there  is  great  need. 

They  involve  a  conquest  of  rural  poverty,  and  rural  renewal 
programs  that  can  do  for  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  ccuntiy  what 
we  expect  of  urban  renewal  programs  in  our  great  metaropolitan  areas  e 

They  include  progress  toward  an  agricultural  economy  sufficiently 
balanced  so  that  the  role  of  government  programs  and  payments  will 
progpessiyely  diminish,  and  sufficiently  productive  and  flexible  so 
that  we  can  meet  any  needs  that  mey  arise  and  continue  to  enjoy  in 
the  future  the  blessings  of  abundance  made  possible  by  continued 
scientific  and  technological  progress. 


(more) 
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I  can  think  of  no  other  single  State  in  the  Union  with  a  greater 
stake  in  this  program  than  the  State  of  California  —  not  because  it  offers 
you  more  than  the  farmers  of  any  other  State  but  because  your  farming  is  so 
diversified  that  nearly  every  provision  of  the  program  applies  in  one  way 
or  another  to  California  agriculture. 

For  example,  the  program  would  strengthen  and  give  greater  emphasis 
to  the  marketing  order  system  which  the  producers  of  California  have  done 
so  much  to  develop.    Indeed,  we  have  drawn  heavily  on  the  experience  of 
the  producers  of  this  State  in  making  our  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
regarding  the  ejqpansion  of  the  marketing  order  system. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  Department's  policy 
on  marketing  orders.    I  realize  that  California  farmers  are  well  aFare  of 
the  value  of  these  marketing  tools,  and  therefore  are  interested  in  the 
manner  the  Department  will  use  them.    First,  let  me  say  that  marketing 
orders  are  an  important  part  of  the  over-all  Food  and  Agriculture  Program 
for  the  1960s,  and  no  changes  are  contemplated  in  their  basic  structure. 
Second,  these  are  programs  which  are  designed  and  administered  by  the 
indu3-bry  with  the  help  erf  the  Department.    We  feel  that  marketing  orders 
can  be  useful  to  farmers,  and  we  will  encoiarage  producers  to  consider 
using  these  tools.    Boyever,  it  is  their  decision.    We  will  help  in  any  way 
we  can.    We  will  not,  however,  waste  our  time  and  the  time  of  the  producer 
if  they  are  not  interested. 
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Now,  back  to  the  "bill.    We  are  proposing  to  the  Congress  that  the 
grants  of  food  to  other  nations  under  Food  for  Peace  be  diversified  by- 
including  commodities  other  th£m  those  in  government  stocks.    Dried  beeuis 
and  peas,  dried  fruits  and  other  kinds  of  protein  foods  would  be  useful  in 
an  expanded  Food  for  Peace  Program  which  seeks  to  make  agricultural  abundance 
into  a  real  instrument  of  economic  development  and  food  sharing. 

The  legislation  also  would  facilitate  commercial  export  into 
broader  markets  by  providing  for  longer  term  dollar  credit  sales  arrange- 
ments on  agricultural  commodities. 

The  new  proposaJLs  also  include  new  authority  to  encourage  greater 
flexibility  in  developing  the  most  efficient  and  useful  employment  of  land 
and  water  resources.    In  a  sense,  it's  an  effort  to  make  land  resources 
as  mobile  as  science  and  technology.    Through  it,  new  resources  will  be 
available  to  people  in  rural  areas,  thus  gradually  diminishing  the  factors 
which  meike  rural  areas  less  attractive  economically  than  city  and  urban 
areas . 

We  seek  here  to  encourage  greater  conservation,  new  industry, 
community  development,  expansion  of  recreationed  facilities  on  private 
IfiUQd  and  Uae  abi3J.ty  of  farmers  to  develop  e f f iciftnt-aized  family  farm  units. 
It  is  a  program,  basiccdly,  of  rural  renewal. 

(more) 
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Use  of  Land  Resoiirces 
The  best  projections  we  have  indicate  tliat  in  I98O  the  food  e«id 
fiber  needs  of  a  population  of  2h^  million  people  can  be  met  by 
production  from  kO'J  million  acres  of  cropland,  vhich  is  5I  million  acres 
less  than  the        million  acres  -we  classifiy  as  cropland  today.  The 
urgent  problem,  which  requires  immediate  attention,  is  to  find  new 
productive  uses  for  cropland. 

The  feed  grains  and  wheat  program  proposed  in  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  are  designed  to  help  solve  this  immediate 
problem  of  a  major  reduction  in  harvested  cropland  acres. 

But  our  goal  is  not  idib^  land.    There  is  today  a  great  unmet 
need  for  land  for  purposes  of  outdoor  recreation,  for  wildlife  habitat, 
for  green  space  around  our  cities.    The  Report  of  The  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  made  last  week  indicated  that  resources  for 
wholescane  outdoor  recreation  is  one  of  our  greatest  needs  for  the  futiire. 
And  remember  that,  even  with  all  our  existing  resources  of  parks  euad  forests, 
most  of  these  are  at  a  great  distance  fran  the  great  concentrated  masses 
of  our  population. 

The  nation's  privately  owned  croplands  and  farms  hold  a  major 
potential  for  wildlife  conservation,  for  hunting  emd  fishing,  and  for 
many  other  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation.    Already  more  than  85  percent  of 
our  hunting  land  is  privately  owned,  and  most  of  our  game  is  produced  on 
farms  and  ranches.    There  is  tremendous  opportunity  for  community 
recreational  development  in  emd  around  the  small  lakes  and  ponds  being 
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developed  in  Watershed  projects  under  Public  Law  5^6  that  is  just  "becoming 
apparent.    And  opportunities  for  fanners  to  increase  their  ovn  incomes  and 
meet  real  needs  by  developing,  on  their  own  land,  facilities  for  fishing, 
ceuuping,  picnicking  and  other  outdoor  recreation  challenge  the  imagination. 

Title  I  of  the  Proposed  Act  provides  for  changes  in  existing 

conservation,  land  use,  and  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention 

programs  to  pi^\'lde  new  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 

promote  the  conservation  and  economic  use  of  land: 

1.  By  acquiring  land  not  currently  needed  for  agricultural  use 
to  be  developed  and  used  for  public  recreation  and  protection 

oof  fish  and  wildlife; 

2.  By  long -term  agreements  with  faim  operators  and  owners;  and 

3.  By  pro\'lding  assistance  to  local  organizations  in  acquiring^ 
developing,  and  maintaining  selected  reservoirs  or  other 
acres  in  watershed  projects  for  public  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife. 

Authority  would  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  by  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  to  promote  conservation 
and  economic  use  of  land  through  long-term  agreements  with  farm  operators 
and  owners.    Under  these  agreements, which  could  not  exceed  15  years,  payments 
would  be  made  for  changes  in  cropping  systems  and  land  uses,  and  for  other 
nieasures  to  conserve  and  develop  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and 
recreational  resources.    Tihe  cost  of  establishing  conservation  measures 
could  be  shared  by  the  Goveniment . 
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The  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tensmt  Act  would  be  broadened  (through 
amendment  of  Title  III  of  that  Act)  to  include  development  of  public 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  protection. 

This  new  authority  would  enable  the  Department  to  initiate  the 
series  of  "pilot  and  demonstration  land -use  projects"  mentioned  by  the 
President  in  his  Message  on  Agriculture  to  the  Congress,  January  31  ^  19^2. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  Federal  help  to  local  organizations  would  be  authorized 
for  development  of  public  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  in  selected 
reservoirs  and  other  areas  in  watershed  projects. 

When  a  local  organization  agreed  to  operate  and  maintain  a 
reservoir  or  other  area  for  public  recreation  or  for  fish  and  wildlife 
develojanent ,  the  Secretaury  could: 

1.  Bear  or  share  the  cost  of  the  land,  easements,  or  rights-of- 
way  acquired  by  the  local  organization  for  these  puiposes,  and 

2.  Advance  funds  to  the  local  organization  for  acquisition  of 
the  land,  easements,  or  rights-of-way  that  are  necessary  to 
preserve  sites  for  reservoirs  or  other  areas  from  encroachment 
by  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other  development. 

Recreational  Use  in  Watershed  Projects 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  reservoir  sites  could  be  selected  as  pilot  or  demonstration 
projects  for  enlargement  and  for  development  for  public  recrearfcionEil  use 
and  prcxDotion  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
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The  cost -sharing  features  of  the  proposed  prograjn  vould  be 
assurance  that  the  projects  vould  be  planned  only  vhere  there  is  a  public 
demand,  present  or  foreseeable,  for  additional  recreational  facilities. 

With  recreation  as  an  accepted  project  purpose,  watershed  projects 
could  be  justified  in  many  areas  v/here  other  benefits  do  not  nov  justify 
the  costs. 

The  potential  for  use  of  land  to  meet  needs  for  all  forms  of  out- 
door recreation  challenges  the  imagination.    With  programs  to  encourage  this 
adjustment  in  land  use,  and  to  encourage  conversion  of  cropland  to  grass  and 
to  trees,  we  could  improve  farm  income  at  the  same  time  as  we  mauke  a  major 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
nation . 

Development  of  Human  Resources  and  Renewal  of  Rural  Communities 

Land  use  adjustment  will  be  an  integral  part  of  a  program  of  rural 
renewal  --a  program  to  bring  new  life  and  health  to  all  of  our  rural 
communities,  and  particularly  to  those  where  rural  poverty  has  been 
especially  critical. 

Already  there  is  far  too  much  poverty  in  rural  America.    Among  the 
5^  million  people  in  rural  areas  there  are  h.l  million  rural  families  with  a 
total  money  income  less  than  $2,500;  while  among  the  other  13I  million  people 
in  the  rest  of  the  nation  3-9  million  families  have  incomes  below  that  amount. 
These  areas  include  2  million  farms       6o{o  of  our  farms  --  that  together  pro- 
duce only  13^  of  farm  products  sold.    Most  of  these  farm  families  reflect 
underemployment  and  poverty  that  is  due  to, inadequate  resources  of  land,  or 

other  capital  investment,  or  of  human  skill  and  ability,  or  some  combination 
of  these  factors.  (more)  USDA  532-62 
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Effective  programs  for  rural  area  development  to  meet  this  problem 
include  measures  to  encourage  the  formation  of  economically  viable 
family  sized  farms,  and  the  diversion  of  some  of  the  land  to  recreation, 
conservation,  the  growing  of  trees,  and  vildlife  preservation.    They  include 
the  renewal  of  rural  communities  by  helping  to  create  new  industrial  and 
conanercial  enterprises  and  better  community  facilities.    They  include 
vocational  and  other  educational  opportunities  that  are  basic  to  the 
development  of  a  strong  and  prosperous  rural  area.    Rural  renewal  programs 
in  the  country  can  be  as  constructive  and  important  in  strengthening  the 
values  of  American  life  as  urban  renewal  prograjns  in  our  cities. 

Our  Rural  Area  Development  program  has  started  us  on  the  way.  The 
provisions  in  both  Title  I  (referred  to  above)  and  Title  V  (expanding  the 
purpose  and  function  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  include  loans 
for  shifts  in  land  use  and  for  recreational  uses)  of  this  Act  would  enable 
us  to  move  these  programs  more  rapidly. 

By  bringing  resources  to  the  people  in  rural  areas,  by  encouraging 
new  employment  through  industrial  and  commercial  development,  by  strengthen- 
ing full  and  part  time  farming  operations,  by  protecting  and  conserving 
natural  resources,  by  mal^:ing  the  most  of  human  resources  through  improved 
educational  opportunities,  and  by  assisting  in  providing  community  facilities 
and  new  recreational  opportunities,  we  can  help  to  conquer  rural  poverty 
and  build  in  rural  America  communities  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud,  which 
will  serve  to  strengthen  the  American  way  of  life. 

(more) 
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Balanced  Production 
Programs  for  rural  development,  for  better  use  of  land,  and  for 
expanding  utilization  of  our  abundance  can  make  their  maximum  contribution 
to  a  comprehensive  farm  program  only  if  accompanied  by  measures  to  achieve 
a  balance  in  production  of  those  agricultural  commodities  that  are  nov  in 
substantial  surplus.    Ne\j,  permanent  programs  are  urgently  needed  for  feed 
grains,  vheat,  and  dairy  products. 

Feed  Grains 

For  9  consecutive  years  in  the  1950s  "the  feed  grain  carryover 
rose,  until  carrying  charges  reached  an  annual  rate  of  about  $500  million 
in  the  1961  fiscal  year.    The  programs  responsible  for  these  results 
guaranteed  price  supports  to  producers  but  contained  no  effective  means  of 
adjusting  output.    Fortunately  this  trend  has  been  reversed  as  a  result  of 
the  1961  emergency  progrera.    The  program  now  in  effect  is  in  operation  for 
1962  only.    Without  nev  legislation  tliis  year  we  would  revert  to  the  program 
of  the  late  50's       the  program  that  failed  then  and  would  fail  again. 

Common  sense  demands  that  we  recognize  that  the  rapid  increase 
in  carryovers  and  costs  that  would  ensue  would  mount  to  such  heights  that 
the  structure  would  topple  under  its  own  weight. 

Nor  can  the  problem  be  met  by  an  indefinite  continuation  of 
the  voluntary  type  of  program  we  have  now.    For  voluntary  programs  can 
reduce  production  only  so  far  as  funds  are  available  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  provide  incentives  for  participation.    A  long  range  voluntary  program 
would  become  increasingly  expensive,  until  this  too  would  become  too 
costly  to  continue. 
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The  only  choice  that  remains,  therefore,  as  an  alternative  to 
the  abandonment  of  support  programs,  is  an  application  of  the  principle 
of  managed  abundance  to  the  production  of  feed  grains.    The  program 
incorporated  in  Title  IV  of  this  bill  builds  on  our  experience  with 
commodity  programs  that  have  worked  successfully  year  after  year,  with  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  producers,  for  such  commodities  as  cotton  and  rice. 
The  democratic  procedures  that  have  worked  so  well  for  these  crops  can  be 
successfially  adapted  and  applied  to  feed  grains.    Both  the  rights  of  pro- 
ducers to  choose  programs  democratically,  and  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  spend  its  resources  wisely,  are  protected  under  the  program  recommended 
here . 

The  program  is  designed  to  reduce  CCC  stocks  to  desirable  levels 
in  about  5  years.    After  that,  feed  grain  acreage  and  production  could  be 
increased .    And  to  the  extent  that  lands  diverted  from  grain  could  be  grazed 
or  otherwise  used  under  new  programs  for  land  use  adjustment,  diversion 
payments  could  be  reduced  without  damage  to  farm  income. 

Wheat 

Wheat  problCTis  parallel  those  of  feed  grains .    The  programs  that 
failed  in  the  1950's  will  become-  effective  e^ain  for  the  I963  crop  unless 
new  legislation  is  passed  this  year. 

Under  our  recommended  program  for  wheat,  as  for  feed  grains, 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  would  be  established,  land  would 
be  diverted  to  conservation  usage,  quotas  would  not  go  into  effect  until 
approved  by  two -thirds  of  the  producers,  and  supports  would  be  available  only 

(more) 
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if  quotas  are  approved.    The  reduction  of  stocks  held  by  the  Goverranent  vould 
be  reduced  by  the  producers  themselves  if  they  approve  the  quota.    If  they 
did  not  approve  such  quota  any  stock  reduction  would  have  to  depend  on  govern- 
ment action^  and  the  CCC  vould  therefore  be  authorized  to  sell  up  to  10  million 
tons  in  the  case  of  feed  grains  and  up  to  200  million  bushels  in  the  case  of 
vheat .    There  is  only  one  reason  for  the  CCC  to  sell  wheat  or  feed  grains  in 
the  event  no  supply  management  program  is  in  effect.    This  vould  be  the  only 
vay  to  reduce  inventories  and  decrease  the  cost  of  maintaining  stocks  --a 
major  purpose  of  this  legislation.    It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  any  such 
disposal  program  vould  be  operated  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  market. 
On  the  contrary,  utmost  care  vould  be  taken  to  prevent  that  result. 

Under  the  proposed  wheat  program  price  support  would  be  keyed  to 
domestic  and  export  wheat  marketing  certificates .    Wheat  marketed  with 
domestic  certificates  would  be  supported  at  about  the  present  range,  other 
supports  would  be  lower.    The  program  would  operate  to  protect  producer 
incomes,  and  to  reduce  carryover  and  government  costs.    It  is  expected  that 
stocks  would  be  reduced  to  a  desirable  level  within  5  years . 

Dairy  Products 

A  new  program  is  proposed  to  correct  a  very  serious  imbalance  in 
dairy  production.    While  milk  production  has  not  increased  as  much  as  the 
increase  in  population,  an  unexpectedly  sharp  decline  in  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  miUc  and  most  milk  products  has  resulted  in  a  serious  oversupply  and 
mounting  government  costs . 

The  present  law  provides  that  under  such  a  supply  situation . supports 

must  return  to  75  percent  of  parity.    Under  the  program  we  are  recommending 

(more)  ^ 
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supports  could  be  maintained  or  increased  if  producers  vote  to  accept 
marketing  allotments  to  bring  supply  more  neeirly  into  balance .    To  avoid 
impairing  farm  income  and  the  disruption  of  markets  vhile  this  program  is 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  and  until  it  can  be  voted  on  by  the  producers, 
ve  have  recommended  that  Congress  extend  authority  to  maintain  miUc  supports 
at  their  present  level  until  December  31 ^  19^2. 

The  program  ve  propose  for  the  balanced  marketing  of  our  millc 
production  would  provide  allotments  for  each  producer  on  vhich  he  vould 
receive  support  up  to  90  percent  of  parity,  and  vould  provide  for  the  payment 
of  surplus  marketing  fees  by  the  producer  on  the  amount  marketed  in  excess 
of  his  allotments.    These  fees  vould  be  used  along  vith  government  funds  to 
purchase  surplus  dairy  products.    The  cost  to  the  Government  vould  be 
reduced  to  the  cost  of  acquiring  those  quantities  that  can  be  utilized  in  the 
national  interest,  vhether  producers  accepted  the  nev  program  or  not.  Dairy 
farmer  incomes  could  be  maintained  and  progressively  improved  by  the  accep- 
tance of  the  program. 

Here,  again,  there  is  a  choice  betveen  supply  management  and 
adequate  incomes  for  farmers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  an  unrestricted 
production  that  vill  push  government  stocks  and  costs  up  too  high  to  be 
sustained,  ■'/hile  still  failing  to  provide  adequate  farm  income.    We  cannot 
find  acceptable  outlets  for  the  large  volume  of  butter  that  is  being 
acquired       about  ^00  million  pounds  this  year.    If  the  present  lav  remains 
in  effect,  and  ve  support  dairy  prices  at  the  level  of  75  percent  of  parity 
as  required  by  that  lav  under  the  existing  supply  situation,  farm  income 
vould  be  reduced  substantially  vhile  government  costs  vould  continue  to  be 

(more) 
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excessive  (about  '^kkO  million  next  year). 

The  comnon  sense  choice  for  this  government  is  to  enact  legislation 
to  permit  dairy  fanners  themselves  to  choose  -whether  they  izant  a  sensible  pro- 
gram of  managed  marketing  under  vhich  they  can  achieve  a  fair  income,  or  whether 
they  want  to  taJ^e  their  chances  on  what  will  happen  to  both  production  and 
income  under  no  program  at  all. 

These  three  new  programs  relating  to  the  commodities  most  out  of 
balance  today  would  enable  usnto  progress  toward  the  elimination  of  surpluses, 
the  reduction  of  governrient  costs,  and  higher  farm  income  in  the  decade  of  the 
60s.    Together  with  the  other  programs  already  described,  for  adjustments  in 
land  use  and  development  of  rural  areas,  we  can  make  substantial  progress  in  the 
decades  ahead  toward  a  balanced  agriculture  in  which  government  programs  and 
payments  would  play  a  steadily  diminishing  role       an  agricultural  economy 
sufficiently  productive  and  flexible  to  meet  all  foreseeable  needs. 

Use  of  Abundance 

In  every  case,  the  balance  would  be  sought  in  terms  of  maximum  use  of 
our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  this  nation  can  live  up  to  its  moral 
obligations,  and  its  leadership  responsibilities  only  if  we  do  our  utmost  to  see 
that  no  one  in  the  United  States  lacks  a  nutritionally  adeq.uate  diet,  and  to 
make, maximum  effective  use  of  our  abundant  agricultural  productivity  to  relieve 
suffering  and  promote  economic  development  abroad. 

This  past  year  has  witnessed  a  notable  expansion  of  programs  for  in- 
creased utilization  of  food. 

Eighty-five  thousand  schools,  child  care  centers  and  camps  are 
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receiving  more  fresh  millc  than  ever    before.    Eight  hundred  thousand 
more  children  enjoy  a  hot  school  lunch.    Both  the  quantity  and  the  variety  of 
food  distributed  to  more  than  six  million  needy  persons  has  been  stepped  up. 
A  pilot  food  stamp  program  in  eight  communities  has  brought  such  encouraging 
results  that  its  expansion  in  a  further  trial  period  is  justified  and  vill  be 
carried  out. 


V/e  have  likewise  expanded  our  use  of  food  in  the  foreign  aid  program 
under  P.L.  kSO.    Last  year  the  Congress  passed  amendments  extending  and  im- 
proving that  Act.    In  order  that  our  Food  for  Peace  program  can  be  made  even 
more  effective^  the  bill  provides: 

(1)  an  amendment  of  Title  II  of  P.L.  ^0  to  permit  shipments  of 
surplus  commodities  not  in  CCC  inventory,  which  at  present  can 
be  made  only  for  animal  fats  and  vegetable  oils; 

(2)  provisions  to  broaden  Title  IV  to  include  market  development 
possibilities; 

(3)  a  nev  Title  V  to  promote  multilateral  programs  for  food  aid 
by  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  and  cai'ry  out 
agreements  with  international  organizations  and  other  inter- 
governmental groupings  involving  grants  of  agricultural 
commodities . 

These  changes  will  enable  us  to  make  greater  use  of  the  abundant 
production  of  our  farms  for  the  development  of  future  markets  for  U.S.  farm 
commodities  and  in  support  of  our  overall  foreign  aid  program . 

I  have  just  reviewed  a  comprehensive,  common  sense,  ABCD  progreun 
for  Food  and  Agriculture  in  the  1960s . 

It  seeks  maximum  use  of  our  abundant  productive  capacity.     It  would 
balance  that  production  with  the  amoiuit  tliat  can  be  used  under  these  intensi- 
fied programs .    As  an  integral  part  of  this  effort  we  would  exercise  sound 
principles  of  convervation  through  new  programs  to  adjust  the  use  of  our  land 
to  the  great  unmet  needs  of  this  and  future  generations.    By  this  adjustment 
and  by  other  means  --  notably  by  bringing  credit  and  guidance,  new  industry 
and  new  opportunities,  to  rural  areas  --we  would  direct  our  programs  toward 
the  maximum  development  of  human  resources  and  renewal  of  rural  communities. 

I  sincerely  commend  this  progreim  to  your  serious  consideration. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  said  today  in  Spokane,!  5  to 


Wash.,  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Program  for  the  1960's  proposed  by  the  ^ 
Kennedy  Administration  is  "demanded  by  necessity  and  dictated  by  need. " 

He  spoke  at  the  evening  banquet  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Northvjest  Forum,  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Commerce.    In  commending  the  Forum  for  fostering  better  understanding, 
greater  good  will,  and.  mutual  respect  among  farmers  and  businessmen.  Secretary 
Freeman  said: 

"It  is  through  meetings  of  this  kind  that  vie  must  carry  to  the  man 
on  Main  Street,  the  worker  in  the  factory,  the  housewife  in  the  kitchen,  the 
teacher  in  the  school,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  the 
banker,  the  facts  about  agriculture  in  the  1960's  —  its  contributions,  its 
needs,  its  problems. 

"A  new,  corr5)rehensive,  national  farm  program  that  will  enable 
agriculture  to  play  its  full  role  in  national  prosperity  and  security,  that 
will  promote  a  steadily  rising  standard  of  living  in  America,  and  that  will 
enhance  prospects  of  world  peace,  is  demanded  by  necessity  and  dictated  by 
need,"  the  Secretary  said.     "The  choice  that  lies  before  us,  concerning 
agriculture  in  the  1960's,  is  a  choice  that  is  demanded  not  by  the  Kennedy 
Administration  but  by  the  situation  that  exists. 


Summary  of  remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before 
Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Farm  Forum,  Spokane,  Washington, 
February  12,  1962,  6:30  p.m.  (;ST). 
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"Refusing  to  recognize  facts  will  never  alter  their  existence  or 
cause  them  to  disappear.    American  agriculture  has  had  a  technological 
revolution  —  even  a  technological  explosion.    Not  only  is  it  still  going  on, 
it  is,  in  fact,  only  in  its  beginning  stages  and  its  pace  is  increasing. 
Between  19$h  and  1959  farm  productivity  advanced  at  a  rate  almost  double  that 
of  the  preceding  5-year  period,  and  this  in  turn  was  almost  double  the  advance 
of  the  preceding  5  years. 

"What  few  people  realize  is  that  the  benefits  of  this  productivity  have 
passed  through  the  farmer  to  the  consumer.    We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  today  which 
criticizes  the  farmer  for  a  great  many  things,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  policy 
of  planned  scarcity  about  the  facts  on  the  enormous  contribution  made  by  the 
farmer  to  our  high  standard,  of  living. 

"Food  in  the  United  States  is  a  bargain  because  the  farmers  have  made 
it  so.    Ten  years  ago,  the  head  of  the  house  had  to  work  on  the  average  about 
59  hours  to  pay  for  a  month's  food  produced  by  the  farmer.    Today,  it  takes 
only  38  hours. 

"Actually,  farm  food  costs  at  retail  levels  have  increased  only  13 
percent  over  the  past  decade  while  non-food  living  costs  rose  32  percent  — 
and  the  pay  envelope  increased  72  percent  on  the  average.    The  reason  that  food 
costs  have  risen  so  little  in  comparison,  is  that  the  farmer  gets  13  percent 
less  for  his  produce  today  than  he  did  10  years  ago.    In  effect,  as  he  became 
more  efficient,  his  income  declined  —  and  unless  we  develop  new  programs  to 
help  him  meet  the  challenge  of  technology,  we  can  expect  the  farmer  to  continue 
subsidizing  the  consumer. 
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"Not  only  can  American  farmers  no>J  produce  more  than  the  market  ■will 
take  and  iJhich  can  be  effectively  used  —  they  will  continue  to  be  able  to  do 
so  as  far  ahead  as  vie  can  foresee. 

"Agriculture's  potential  to  produce  is  growing  much  faster  than 
population.    Despite  every  practical  effort  that  has  been  proposed  to  expand 
our  efforts  to  insure  good  nutrition  for  every  American  and  to  relieve  hunger 
and  promote  economic  development  abroad^  agriculture's  productive  capacity  is 
still  greater  than  we  can  effectively  use. 

"To  devote  millions  of  acres ,  thousands  of  farm  machines,  and  many, 
many  millions  of  man-hours  of  labor,  skill,  and  management  to  the  production 
of  farm  commodities  which  lie  in  storage  at  taxpayers'  expense  and  at  heavy 
economic  cost  to  farmers,  is  a  tragic  misuse  of  agricultural  resources. 

"Agriculture's  3.7  million  individual  farm  units  cannot  themselves 
achieve  a  balance  between  production  and  demand.    ¥e  have  learned  this  lesson 
again  and  again  throughout  U.S.  history,  but  especially  in  the  four  decades 
since  the  end  of  World  War  I.    The  price  mechanism  of  the  marketplace  under 
conditions  of  excess  supply  does  not  work  for  agricultural  balance,  but  against 
it.    Low  prices  do  not  curtail  production  unless  they  are  so  disastrously  low 
as  to  cause  wholesale  bankruptcy  and  a  tragic  agricultural  depression. 

"The  cold  facts  are  that  agriculture  by  itself  cannot  achieve  balance 
taxpayers  will  not  continue  indefinitely  to  underwrite  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  acquire  farm  commodities  unneeded  by  the  economy  —  and 
farmers  should  not  be  expected  to  go  on  working  for  a  per  capita  income  only 
about  two-fifths  as  hig'i  as  that  of  nonfarm  persons,  or  for  an  hourly  wage  that 
averages  out  at  82  cencs  conpared  with  $2.19  for  industry. 
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What  are  the  facts? 


1.  The  tecjmo logical  reyolution  in  agricult'ure  is  real.    It  is 
non-reversible.    It  is  proceeding  at  a  rapidly  accelerating 
rate,  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  productivity 
advance  in  the  195ii-59  period  was  almost  double  that  of  the 
preceding  5-year  period.    This  outstanding  productive  success 
of  American  agriculture  confounds  our  enemies  and  is  the 
soiirce  of  envy  and  emulation  in  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
•world.    It  has  brought  great  rewards  to  the  economy  of  the 
nation,  to  the  American  consumer,  and  to  hungry  people 
throughout  the  world  —  but  not  to  the  farmer  who  produced 
this  abundance. 

2.  The  second  in^iortant  fact,  which  grows  out  of  the  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture,  is  that  American  farmers  can  produce 
more  than  the  market  can  take,  now  and  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead.    The  total  demand  for  food  in  the  United 
States  can  expand  significantly  only  with  population  growth. 
And  our  production  potential  is  growing  much  more  rapidly 

than  population. 

We  are  expanding  and  intensifying  our  efforts  to  insure  good 
nutrition  for  every  American  —  through  special  milk  and 
school  Ixmch  programs,  direct  distribution  and  the  food  stamp 
plan.    We  are  striving  to  make  maximxim  use  of  Food  for  Peace 
to  relieve  hunger  and  promote  economic  development  in  the 
emerging  nations  of  the  world.    We  have  totaled  all  of  these 

qualities  that  we  can  use  effectively  over  the  next  few  years, 

and  we  find  that  our  productive  capacity  still  outruns  all 
that  we  can  use. 
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The  third  fact  is  that  agriculture,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
millions  of  individual  units,  cajinot_  by  itself  achieve  a 
balance  between  production  and  demand.    ¥e  have  learned 
by  experience  that  loirjer  farm  prices  do  not  assure  lo^Jer 
total  farm  output,  unless  those  price  declines  are  so 
drastic  and  sustained  as  to  cause  "wholesale  bankruptcy. 
Rather,  loiter  prices  often  cause  farmers  to  increase  their 
output  in  a  lonely  effort  to  stay  in  business. 

A  fourth  important  fact  is  that  farm.  inc_ome_  is  t oo_  lpX« 
Some  t'wo  million  farm  families  on  inadequate  sized  units 
are  especially  disadvantaged.    But  this  is  not  all. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  efficient,  full-time  farmers  have 
incomes  substantially  beloi^  those  of  comparable  non-farm 
occupations.    Farm  per  capita  income  averages  $986  as 
conpared  with  a  nonfarm  average  of  $2,282|  and.  hourly 
returns  for  all  labor  on  the  farm,  including  that  of  the 
owner-operator,  average  85^*  as  compared  with  a  minimum 
wage  standard  of  $1.2^  and  an  average  of  $2.19  in  industry. 
These  low  farm  incomes  prevail  even  under  current  government 
programs  to  support  farm  income. 

But  the  fifth  irrportant  fact  is  that  government  expenditures  to 
support  farm  income  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely 
to  acquire  and  store  stocks  of  commodities  that  we  do  not  need. 
By  the  beginning  of  1961  —  when  new  emergency  measures  were 
passed  to  reduce  surpluses  —  the  CCC  had  over  $9  billion 
in  loans  and  inventories. 
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"The  actual  ultimate  choice  confronting  agriculture  and  the  nation  is 
between  a  program  that  "will  reduce  farm  output  of  excess  crops  belox^!  need  for 
a  period  of  years  —  after  -which  production  could  increase  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  growth  in  demand  —  and  no  farm  program  at  all,"  the  Secretary  said. 

"It  might  be  possible  to  placate  city  taxpayers  and  consumers  a  little 
longer  —  and  to  give  farmers  more  palliatives  so  they'll  stick  it  out  on 
their  substandard  incomes  while  the  nation  pursues  a  policy  of  drift  and 
indecision, "  the  Secretary  said.     "But  it  would  most  assuredly  lead  inevitably 
to  the  eventual  abandonment  of  farm  programs  to  improve  income  and  adjust 
production. 

"And  if  this  happened  it  could  very  well  usher  in  an  era  of  wholesale 
farmer  bankruptcies,  the  squeezing  of  farm  families  off  the  land,  an 
acceleration  in  the  decline  of  a  multitude  of  small  towns  in  rural  America, 
and  an  extremely  serious  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  family  farm 
pattern  of  American  agriculture. 

"The  Kennedy  program  is  not  something  previously  untried  in  America. 
We  have  studied  those  commodity  programs  which  have  worked,  and  are  working 
relatively  successfully,  and  we  seek  to  apply  the  principles  of  those  programs 
to  the  problem  commodities  of  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  dairy  products. 

"The  regulations  we  propose  are  similar  to  those  that  have  been  in 
effect  for  many  years  for  such  crops  as  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice.  These 
programs  have  repeatedly  been  endorsed  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  producers 
of  these  crops,  as  well  as  by  all  farm  organizations. 

"The  Kennedy  Administration  stands  for  freedom  in  agriculture  — 

the  freedom  for  farmers  to  make  a  good  living  —  the  freedom  for  agriculture 

to  fulfill  its  responsibility  of  producing  for  the  needs  of  this  nation. 
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One  of  the  most  basic  requirements  in  maintaining  individual  free  enterprise  is 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  income,    That  opportunity  surely  does  not  exist 
as  fully  as  it  should  in  America  "when  over  half  the  U.S.  families  "with  total 
money  incomes  of  less  than  $2,500  live  in  rural  areas.    Of  8  million  families 
in  this  group,  ^1  percent  are  i^al,  though  rural  people  make  up  less  than  29 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population. 

"The  program  we  propose  certainly  is  not  perfect,  but  "we  know  the 
basic  approach  of  balancing  production  with  total  effective  use  does  work  — 
and  it  can  be  made  to  work  to  cope  with  those  commodities  now  in  excess  supply. 
We  are  not  faced  with  a  clear  choice  between  black  and  white,  but  with  two  or 
more  irr^^erfect  alternatives.    Wise  decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  which 
alternative,  in  the  light  of  available  facts,  serves  the  needs  and  the  good  of 
the  greatest  nu-iber.    It  is  by  that  test  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Program 
for  the  1960's  should  be  judged. 

"When  the  choice  is  clearly  seen  as  one  between  suj^ly  management, 
wise  use  of  land  resources,  and  more  adequate  income  for  farmers,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  against  continued  oveiproduction,  mounting  costs,  waste  of  agricultural 
resources,  further  loss  of  income  to  fanners  and  the  eventual  breakdown  of 
all  farm  programs  —  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  Administration's 
program  is  demanded  by  necessity  and  dictated  by  need. " 
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U.  b.  Department  of  Agriciil tin's 
pff ice  of  the  Secretary 

Less  than  a  year  ago  we  lavmched  the  I961  emergency  feed  grain  program. 

Its  success  is  a  testimony  to  the  efforts  of  those  of  you  who  are  here  today  and 

your  fellow  workers  in  the  field,  as  well  as  to  the  farmers  who  cooperated,  to  help 

themselves  and  the  nation.  We  are  here  now  to  open  the  I962  feed  grain  signup. 

But  before  we  address  ourselves  to  the  challenge  of  I962,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  review  together  the  success  of  the  I961  program.    Largely  because 
of  the  dedicated  work  of  the  ASC  Committees       State  and  local       the  feed  grain 
program  was  a  smashing  success.    It  more  than  met  every  target  that  I  told 
the  Congress  we  expected  to  reach.    Further,  it  proved  that  the  farmers  of 
America  want  and  will  cooperate  with  "common  sense"  fann  programs  tailored 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  New  Frontier  in  Agriculture.    As  Al  Smith  used 
to  say,  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 

The  magnificent  response  of  more  than  a  million  farmer-petrticipants 
in  last  year's  program  brought  an  abrupt  halt  to  a  10-year  trend  of  ever- 
increasing  supplies  of  feed  grains. 

The  feed  grain  program,  coupled  with  other  positive  measures  taken 
in  the  months  since  last  Janmry,  reversed  the  downward  spiral  of  farm  income. 

The  billion-dollar  increase  in  net  fam  income  last  year  was  a 
welcome  change  from  the  steady,  dreary  declines  during  the  past  several  years. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  increased  farm  income  is  being  felt  throughout 
our  economy.    It  is  being  reflected  in  the  industrial  areas  of  the  Nation  and 
along  the  Main  streets  of  the  thousands  of  towns  in  fam  and  ranch  country  — 
and  this  has  been  chronicled  on  the  news  pages  of  many  of  the  leading  newspapers. 

Statement  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at 
the  third  regional  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  to  kickoff  The  1962  Feed  Grain  Program,  Ridpath  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash.; 
3p-ta.,  (PST),  Feb.  12,  1962. 
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The  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  example,  last  fall  sent  their  competent 
reporting  team  into  the  farm  areas  to  find  out  what  was  happening.    They  found 
that,  according  to  bankers  and  other  business  men  in  small  and  large  agricultural! 
towns  in  this  great  midwestern  region,  purchases  of  farm  machinery,  consumer 
goods,  and  other  supplies  were  up  from  10  to  15  percent ....  an  increase  gener- 
ated by  the  upturn  in  farmers'  economic  well-being. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  reported  that  Federal  Reserve  officials  found 
the  Kansas  City  district  doing  well  "thanl^s  to  the  good  etgricultural 
situation. " 

Last  spring  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  attributed  the  pickup 
in  retail  sales  in  southern  Minnesota  to  the  money  received  by  famers  in 
the  feed  grain  program. 

In  early  fall,  Fortune  magazine  ran  an  article  under  the  heading 
''Farm  Prosperity:    Made  in  Washington"  in  which  this  statement  was  made: 
'•....1961  will  go  into  the  record  books  as  the  best  farm  year  since  Korea — 
on  some  counts,  the  best  ever."    Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  heading  ignored 
the  part  played  by  farmers,  this  was  a  good  report. 

While  a  scattering  of  news  sources  were  reporting  these  significant 
developments  in  agriculture,  the  editorial  pages  and  presumed  friends  of  the 
farmer  were  echoing  and  re-echoing  questionable  charges  against  the  feed  grain 
program. 

Many  who  have  been  repeating  these  are,  of  course,  misinformed 
or  misled.    Unfortunately,  this  sort  of  thing  happens  all  too  often  to  American 
agriculture,  which  is  one  reason  why  the  public  has  failed  to  recognize  the 
great  success  that  American  Agriculture  i-eally  is. 

(more)  > 
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One  of  the  more  popular  of  the  misleading  slogans  used  in  attacking 
the  feed  grain  prograin  was  ''the  hill  ion- dollar  hust." 

If  it  is  a  "bust"  to  roll  hack  feed  grain  production^  to  halt  the 
buildup  in  stocks,  to  improve  farm  income,  to  move  millions  of  bushels  out 
of  the  government's  inventory,  and  to  save  more  than  half  a  billion  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars,  that  must  be  a  new  way  of  pronouncing  S'-u-c-c-e-s-s. 

Let's  take  a  look  in  even  more  detail  at  the  facts. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  1961  program 
results  showed  that  the  corn  carryover  next  October  1  will  be  1.6  billion 
bushels- -200  million  bushels  less  ttoa  on  October  1,  I96I,  and  550  million 
bushels  less  than  it  would  have  been  if  farmers  had  not  cooperated  in  the  pro- 
gram and  reduced  production.    The  increase  in  the  grain  sorghum  carryover 
has  been  halted  too.     It  will  be  15O  million  bushels  less  than  it  would  have 
been  next  October  1  because  of  the  cooperation  of  farmers . 

Both  corn  and  grain  sorghum  production  in  I961  were  well  below  the 
levels  of  the  past  two  years  even  though  favorable  weather  pushed  yields  to 
record  highs.    Harvested  acreage  of  all  corn  was  the  lowest  since  I882. 

For  the  first  time  since  1952,  feed  grain  production  is  below 
consumption.    This  is  providing  an  opportunity  to  use  up  stocks  accumulated 
as  a  resijlt  of  stimulated  and  unwise  production  levels  in  recent  years. 

The  prograin  accomplishments  translate  into  tremjendous  government 

savings . 

Without  a  program,  government  holdings  would  have  increased  by  5OO 
million  bushels  for  com  and  I50  million  bushels  for  grain  sorghum.  Instead, 

(more ) 
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there  -will  "be  a  sizea^ble  decrease  in  government  stocks  and  --  let  me  repeat  -  - 
a  reduction  in  the  carryover  of  all  feed  grain  of  about  275  million  bushels. 

Payments  of  aro\md  $780  million  to  farmers  for  diverting  land  out 
of  production  are  much  more  than  offset  by  the  savings  in  acquisition^  disposal 
handling^  and  interest  costs.    Net  savings  will  be  nearly  $600  million  below 
vhat  costs  -would  have  been  without  the  program. 

We  have  heard  predictions  of  demoralized  feed  grain  markets,  price 
breaks,  and  price  clubs.    But  nothing  of  the  sort  has  come  into  being. 

When  we  launched  the      program      in  Omaha  last  year,  a  promise  was 
made  to  participants  that  they  could  expect  to  benefit  by  diverting  their 
feed  grain  acreage  to  conserving  uses.    Further,  the  users  of  feed  grains  and 
the  consumers  of  livestock  products  were  assured  of  reasonable  and  stable 
prices.    These  promises  have  been  kept. 

The  program  has  brought  about  a  record  movement  of  feed  grains  out 
of  government  holdings  and  into  consimiption.    Prices  of  corn  and  grain  sorghum  1 
have  been  kept  stable  at  around  the  levels  of  a  year  ago.    Consumer  interests 
have  been  protected  against  unwarranted  increases  in  costs  of  food.  | 

I  want  to  quote  the  objectives  of  the  feed  grain  program  as  I 
stated  them   a  year  ago: 

"The  progi-Biu  can.  aricompllsh  four  things : 

"1.    Help  increase  farm  income. 

"2.    Help  assure  the  consumer  of  a  continuation  of  fair  and  stable 
prip.£=>p  fo3r  meat,  pouli:ry  and  dairy  products. 

(more ) 
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"3«    Reduce  the  ultimate  costs  to  taxpayers  "by  about  $500  million. 

Prevent  further  l)uildup  of  the  feed  grain  surplus  and  /note  this/ 
possibly  reduce  it." 

We  vere  too  modest  in  our  expectations. 

Another  catchy  phrase  used  to  deride  the  efforts  of  more  than  a 
million  farmers  taking  part  in  the  program  has  been  "phantom  acres . " 

At  the  risk  of  using  too  many  figures^  I  want  to  be  very  specif ic--- 
this  is  a  charge  that  needs  to  be  nailed. 

A  check  of  feed  grain  acreage  on  participating  and  non- participating 
farms  reveals  the  true  facts. 

While  participants  vere  reducing  their  acreage  even  more  than 
diversions  imder  the  program,  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  non-participating 
farms  was  increasing.    The  check  shows  that  participants  underplanted  their 
permitted  acreages  by  6.2  million.    Non- participants  increased  their  acreages 
by  6.7  million. 

Let's  take  this  further.    VJhile  the  law  based  acreages  to  be  used 
in  the  program  on  average  1959"6o  plantings,  it  also  wisely  recognized  the 
need  to  malce  adjtistments  for  abnormalities  and  inequitable  situations  that 
might  exist  among  farms.    As  a  result,  base  acreages  used  under  the  program 
were  higher  than  the  simple  1959-60  planted-acre  averages.    But  participants 
ijinderplanted  their  actual  1959-60  acreage  by  2  million  acres  more  than  the 
25.2  million  acreas  for  which  they  received  diversion  payments. 

A  part  of  the  effort  by  participating  farmers  to  stop  unneeded 
produc-tion  was  nullified  by  acreage  increases  on  other  farms .    The  increases 

(more ) 
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by  non-cooperators  could  not  be  known  at  the  time  the  critics  were  trying  to 
show  discrepancies  in  program  figures  and  to  create  their  "phantom  acres." 
Now,  however the  facts  should  phantomize  the  "phantom  acres''  into  thin  air-- 
the  same  thin,  hot  air  from  which  they  came. 

Note,  hovzever,  that  the  new  facts  do  display  a  weakness  in  the 
program.    This  weakness  is  a  major  reason  to  move  ahead  to  a  long-range  program 
under  new  legislation.    The  new  facts  reveal  that  the  non-cooperator  can  too 
easily  nullify  the  good  done  by  the  cooperator.    But  for  this  year,  we  must 
use  the  I962  program  and  make  it  work  to  maintain  our  momentum  and  build  upon 
the  results  already  achieved  despite  the  handicap. 

Those  of  us  in  agriculture  must  face  the  realities  of  today.  Business 
as  usual  at  the  same  old  stand  is  not  enough.    There  is  increasing  disenchant 
ment  by  farm  and  non-farm  groups,  alike,  with  the  high  costs  of  government 
programs  that  fail  to  face  basic  problems  and  to  provide  permanent  long-range 
answers  that  benefit  all  Americans .    We  have  a  new  opportunity  in  the  1962 
feed  grain  program  to  show  the  rest  of  the  Nation  that  farmers  are  willing  to 
cooperate  to  reduce  some  of  the  cost  of  programs  to  taxpayers.  Another 
successful  feed  grain  program  year  will  add  great  strength  to  our  efforts  to 
arrive  at  long  range  permanent  answers  to  the  wonderful  but  frustrating  paradox 
of  American  agriculture. 

Last  year  the  farmer  committee  system  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
vital,  going  operation,  needing  only  the  opportunity  to  serve.    On  short 
notice,  because  the  situation  demanded  immediate  attention,  the  feed  grain 
program  was  recommended  by  the  new  administration  and  passed  by  the  Congress. 

We  brought  you  a  complex  program.    You  of  the  State  and  county 
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committees  brought  the  program  to  the  farm.     It  is  here  that  success  or  failure 
is  determined.    You  gathered  yield  and  acreage  information  to  make  the  program 
work.    You  at  the  local  levels  made  the  judgments- -at  the  only  place  where 
these  judgments  can  be  effectively  made.    Your  dedicated  energy  culrainated  in 
an  outstanding  program. 

Let  me  assure  you  the  urgency  is  no  less  this  year.    Adjustment  of 
feed  grain  production  must  be  continued^  to  the  benefit  of  feed  grain  producers, 
livestock  dairy, and  poultry  producers,  and  taxpayers. 

By  participating  in  19^2,  farmers  will: 

 continue  to  reduce  the  costly  pileup  of  feed  grains  in  government 

ownership. 

 take  better  care  of  our  national  soil  and  water  resources  by 

applying  needed  conservation  measures  on  cropland  talien  out  of  intensive  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  and  barley  production. 

---save  dollars  for  every  citizen  through  further  reductions  in 
government  costs  of  storing,  shipping,  and  handling  government -oimed  grains, 

----get  income  ijimediately  at  sign-up  time  if  they  wish. 

 save  a  large  part  of  the  p3axitiji-ig  g.nd  harvesting  costs  on  the 

acreage  put  into  conserving  uses . 

-"-be  assured  of  price  support  on  their  I962  production  at  national 
average  prices  of  $1.20  per  bushel  for  corn,  $1.93  per  hundredweight  for 
grain  sorghijim ,and  93  cents  per  bushel  for  barley. 

(more ) 


However;  this  is  not  just  a  dollars -and- cents  proposition,  although 
it  is  good  from  that  standpoint.     I  say  again  as  I  said  a  year  ago:    This  is 
not  merely  a  sharp  pencil  program.    Sharpen  yovx  pencil  and  figure  it  out, 
of  course.    You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  do  that.    But  also  go  a  step  beyond. 
Many  who  participated  in  last  year's  program  did  so  in  no  small  measure  out 
of  a  desire  to  make  a  contribution  toward  a  healthier  agriculture.    The  million 
plus  farmers  who  did  this  are  to  be  both  complimented  and  congratulated.  It 
is  equally,  if  not  more  important,  that  we  have  the  same  public  spirited 
response  to  the  19^2  program. 

Some  tell  me  that  the  winter  wheat  producers  are  not  actually  making 
the  voluntary  diversion  they  are  now  signed  up  for.    I  believe  that  they  will 
continue  to  cooperate  both  as  good  citizens  and  because  they  believe  in  a  strong 
wheat  program. 

We  hear  that  the  I962  feed  grain  program  won't  attract  cooperation. 
But  I  am  confident  that  again  our  farmers  will  vigorously  support  it  as  they 
did  in  making  the  I961  program  work  so  well.    I  repeat  --  I  expect  support 
because  the  program  is  active  and  because  feed  grain  farmers  want  a  feed  grain 
program,  but  also  because  they  are  good  citizens  cooperating  to  solve  a  pro))lem. 

We  hear  that  feed  grain  producers  will  never  accept  a  long  range 
supply  management  program  with  protection  for  cooperators  against  nullfying 
activities  of  non- cooperators .     I  have  confidence  that  producers  do  recrgnize 
that  such  a  program  --  one  that  applies  common  sense  to  the  technological  facts 
of  life       will  get  for  such  a  program  the  dirt  farmer  support  it  must  have 
to  pass  the  Congress,  and  to  be  as  successful  in  practice  as  has  been  the 
emergency  feed  grain  program  of  196I. 

(more ) 
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Let  us  then  look  fo2"vard  with  confidence.    We  are  strengthened  "by 
the  experience  gained  in  I96I.    We  will  do  "better  in  I962. 

You  the  ASC  committeemen  carry  great  responsibilities  in  meeting 
these  challenges. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  counting  on  you. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  counting  on  you. 

The  p'eople  of  the  United  States  are  counting  on  you. 

We  know  you  will  deliver. 


wh'o-  Department  of  Agriculture 

^A^Office  of  the  Secretary  Washington^  February  I962 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Freeman  at  News  Conference^  Feb.  15^  I962: 
I  Over  the  past  16  days  I  have  spoken  before  12  far*m  meetings  of  one  type 

or  another       to  more  than  12^000  farmers  and  persons  in  farm  related  enterprises. 
I  have  spoken  personally  to  a  great  many  of  these  people.     I  wish  that  I  could 
have  had  more  time  to  speak  to  mere  of  them. 

I  have  found  a  strong  and  deep  interest  in  the  farm  proposals  sent  to 
the  Congress  Jan.  30  by  President  Kennedy       including  both  support  and  opposition. 
Eut  in  the  main^  there  has  been  a  heartening  sign  of  concern  with  the  q.uestions 
facing  agriculture  and  the  farmer^  and  a  willingness  to  discuss  them  rationally 
and  sensibly. 

In  every  place  I  have  visited  these  past  two  weeks       the  mid-west ^ 
the  northeast,  the  south  and  the  west       the  size  of  the  farm  audience  has  been 
\)oth  surprising  and  challenging.     Judging  from  the  comments  here  in  Washington; 
I  would  have  assumed  that  there  was  little  interest  in  the  farming  sections  of 
the  nation  towards  the  President's  program.    This  trip  has  convinced  me  that  this 
is  not  true.     In  Chicago,  for  example,  between  1,500  and  2,000  farmers  kept  me 
busy  for  three  hours  answering  questions  about  the  farm  program.    There  were 
nearly  a  thousand  in  Harrisburg,  over  2,500  in  Atlanta  --  and  the  questions  from 
the  farmers  indicated  a  lively,  inquiring  interest  in  the  farm  proposals. 

This  same  degree  of  interest  is  reflected  by  the  healthy  number  of 
requests  before  the  Senate  and  House  committees  by  those  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  the  bill.    We  are  receiving  substantially  more  requests  for  infor- 
mation on  the  President's  proposals  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago  from  the  Congress. 

I  have  found  on  the  trip  that  when  the  questions  involving  farm  policy 
are  presented  and  discussed  without  the  emotional  baggage  of  cliches  and  imagined 
horror,  f aimers  are  eager  to  discuss  the  facts  about  the  current  situation  in 
agriculture  and  the  a3.ternatives  which  they  present  to  agriculture.    Few  of 
^252  (more)  USDA  6olf-62 
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the  questions  reflected  anything  "but  concern  for  the  future  economic  trends  in 
agriculture.    There  is  more  than  just  minor  awareness  that  adjustments  will  have 
to  be  made  in  American  agriculture.    There  is  a  generally  optimistic  feeling  that 
1962  will  he  another  good  year  in  farming.    But  this  feeling  is  tempered  in- 
creasingly with  the  realization  that  approaches  to  the  problems  of  agriculture 
which  were  developed  during  the  past  decade  will  not  suffice  for  the  1960's. 

I  do  not  know_,  nor  would  I  attempt  to  guess,  how  many  were  convinced 
that  the  ABCD  farm  proposals  provide  the  answer  to  agriculture ' s  needs .    But  I 
do  know  that  farmers  are  realizing  that  the  alternatives  which  the  program  pre- 
sents in  balancing  production  with  total  use  are  defined  by  the  current  situation 
and  not  by  any  achiiinistration  or  by  any  one  man. 

I  found  no  argument  to  challenge  these  facts,  but  I  did  find  that 
famers  wanted  to  hear  these  facts  and  to  discuss  their  implications.    Farmers  ^ 
are  not  greatly  interested  in  emotional  incantations  or  in  the  phantom  game  of 
name  calling. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  programs  to  develop  recreational 

resources  as  income  earning  uses  for  land  and  water,  and  farmers  are  coming  to 

realize  that  the  land  can  produce  income  by  growing  recreation  as  well  as  food. 

This  interest  is  reflected  in  both  city  dwellers  as  well  as  in  farmers. 
People  living  in^  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  are  seeking  expanded  recreation 
opportunities,  and  in  many  instances  farmers  alraady  have  foi,md  them  willing  to 
pay  for  the  opportunity  to  hunt  or  fish  or  swim  or  picnic  on  land  owned  by  the 
farmer . 

The  trips  around  the  country  have  been  very  stimulating.  There  is 
a  rea.li7.ab ion  that  changes  in  agriculture  are  going  to  continue  and  that  the 
farmer  is  going  to  have  to  live  with  those  changes  and  adjust  to  them. 
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YThat  are  these  facts? 

First :      American  farmers  can  produce  more,  now  and  in  the  years 

immediately  ahead,  than  we  can  use  effectively       even  with 
the  most  sincere  effort  practicable  to  achieve  maximum  dis- 
tribution to  those  in  need  at  home  and  abroad.    This  pro- 
ductivity is  the  result  of  the  way  the  efficient  American 
farmer  is  adapting  to  the  technological  revolution  in 
agriculture.    This  revolution  is  real  and  non-reversible.  It 
is  proceeding  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  rate,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  rate  of  productivity  advance  in  the  195^-59 
period  was  almost  double  that  of  the  preceding  5 -year  period. 
This  outstanding  productive  success  of  American  agriculture 
confounds  our  enemies  and  is  the  source  of  envy  and  emulation 
in  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world.     It  has  brought  great 
rewards  to  the  economy  of  the  nation,  to  the  American  consumer, 
and  to  hungry  people  throughout  the  world  --  but  not  to  the 
farmers  who  produced  this  abundance . 


Second :     The  millions  of  individual  units  that  make  up  American  agri- 
culture cannot  in  themselves  achieve  a  balance  between  production 
and  demand.    We  have  learned  from  experience  that  lower  farm 
prices  do  not  assure  lower  farm  output,  unless  those  price 
declines  are  so  drastic  and  so  sustained  that  they  result  in 
wholesale  bankruptcy.    Rather,  lower  prices  tend  to  cause 
farmers  to  increase  their  output  in  a  lonely  effort  to  stay  in 
business . 
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Third;    Farm  income  is  too  low.    Even  for  the  one  and  a  half  million 
most  efficient  farmers,  for  this  i|0  percent  of  our  farmers 
that  produce  87  percent  of  our  farm  commodities,  incomes 
average  less  than  non-farm  income  returns  for  a  comparable 
investment  of  capital  and  labor.    And  for  the  other  60  percent, 
income  deficiency  is  so  stark  that  it  calls  for  .a  special 
attack  on  rural  poverty. 

Fourth:  Government  expenditures  to  support  farm  income  cannot  be  expected 
to  continue  indefinitely,  to  acquire  and  store  stocks  of 
commodities  that  -we  do  not  need  and  cannot  effectively  use. 
A  nation  in  "which  farmers  constitute  a  constantly  d'windling 
minority  viill  not  long  continue  programs  that  involve  rising 
costs  with  no  prospects  of  a  solution. 

These  facts  constitute  a  part  of  the  framework  within  which  any  realistic 
common  sense  farm  program  must  operate. 

There  is  one  other  important  aspect  of  the  situation  that  plays  a  key 
role  in  our  ABCD  program  for  the  60s.    That  is  the  great  unmet  need  for  land 
for  purposes  of  outdoor  recreation,  for  wildlife  habitat,  for  areas  of  natural 
open  space  around  our  cities.    This  has  been  described  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  as  one  of  our  greatest  needs  for  the 
future . 

It  seems  certain  that  the  years  ahead  will  bring  tremendous  growth  in 
population,  a  greatly  increased  proportion  of  leisure,  and  rising  consumer 
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incomes.  Yet  most  of  our  great  existing  resources  for  outdoor  recreation  — 
our  great  parks  and  forests  —  are  far  from  the  great  centers  of  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  our  privately  ovjned  cropland  is  located 
much  nearer  the  great  centers  of  population.    Some  such  land,  which  is  only 
marginal  in  terms  of  farming,  has  almost  limitless  possibilities  for  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  use.    Adjustment  in  the  use  of  such  land  could  result  in 
unmeasurable  benefits  for  both  its  owners  and  the  nearby  urban  population. 

Our  farmers  have  given  us  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  that  has  formed 
the  base  of  national  growth  and  a  high  standard  of  living.    As  our  unmet  needs 
have  shifted  from  food  and  clothing  to  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation,  our 
farmers  can  contribute  materially  to  bringing  about  an  abundance  in  this  field, 
too,  in  which  there  now  exists  a  serious  scarcity. 

Programs  for  ^se__of__Land  Resources 
The  nation's  privately  owned  croplands  and  farms  hold  a  major  potential 
for  wildlife  conservation,  for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  for  many  other  kinds 
of  outdoor  recreation.    Already  more  than  85  percent  of  our  hunting  land  is 
privately  owned,  and  most  of  our  game  is  produced  on  farms  and.  ranches.  There 
is  tremendous  opportunity  for  community  recreational  development  in  and  around 
the  small  lakes  and  ponds  being  developed  in  Watershed  projects  under  Public 
Law  566  that  is  just  becoming  apparent.    And  opportunities  for  farmers  to 
increase  their  own  incomes  and  meet  real  needs  by  developing,  on  their  own  land, 
facilities  for  fishing,  canning,  picnicking  and  other  outdoor  recreation 
challenge  the  imagination. 
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Title  I  of  the  Proposed  Act  provides  for  changes  in  existing  conservation, 
land  use,  and  i^atershed  protection  and  flood  prevention  programs  to  provide 
new  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  promote  the  conservation 
and  economic  use  of  land: 

1.  By  acquiring  land  not  currently  needed  for  agricultural  use 
to  be  developed  and  used  for  public  recreation  and  protection 
of  fish  and  -wildlife; 

2.  By  long-term  agreements  lAiith  farm  operators  and  oi^nersj  and 

3.  By  providing  assistance  to  local  organizations  in  acquiring, 
developing,  and  maintaining  selected  reservoirs  or  other 
areas  in  -watershed  projects  for  public  recreation  and  fish 
and  -wildlife. 

The  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  proposed  Act  are  in  the  form  of  amendments 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  and.  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 

Authority  "would  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  by  proposed  amendment  to  the 
S<^ijL  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  to  promote  conservation  and  eco- 
nomic use  of  land  through  long-term  agreements  -with  farm  operators  and  oimers. 
Under  these  agreements  T-jhich  could  not  exceed  l5  years,  payments  vjould  be  made 
for  changes  in  cropping  systems  and  land  uses,  and  for  other  measuresr  to  conserve 
and  develop  soil,  "water,  forest,  uildlife,  and  recreational  resources.  The 
cost  of  establishing  conservation  measures  could  be  shared  by  the  Government. 
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The  purposes  of  the  Bankhe ad -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  would  be  broadened 
(through  amendment  of  Title  III  of  that  Act)  to  include  development  of  public 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  protection. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  proposed  provisions ^  he  would 
be  authorized  to  acquire  any  lands ^  or  rights  or  interests  therein^  which 
he  deemed  necessary.    Purchases^  however^  would  be  limited  to  those  that 
would  not  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  county  or 
community  in  which  the  land  is  located.     (The  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
presently  authorizes  only  the  acquisitions  of  submarginal  land  and  land  not 
primarily  suitable  for  cultivation.) 

This  new  authority  would  enable  the  Department  to  initiate  the  series  of 
"pilot  and  demonstration  land-use  projects"  mentioned  by  the  President  in  his 
Message  on  Agriculture  to  the  Congress ^  January  31^  I962 . 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  Federal  help  to  local  organizations  would  be  authorized  for  development  of 
public  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  in  selected  reservoirs  and  other  areas 
in  watershed  projects. 

IWhen  a  local  organization  agreed  to  operate  and  maintain  a  reservoir  or  other 

rea  for  public  >'c*creatidB      or  for  fish  and  wildlife  development,  the 
Secretary  could: 
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1.  Bear  or  share  the  cost  of  the  land^  easements,  or  rights-of-way 
acquired  by  the  local  organization  for  these  purposes,  and 

2.  Advance  funds  to  the  local  organization  for  acquisition  of  the 
land,  easements,  or  rights-of-way  that  are  necessary  to  preserve 
sites  for  reservoirs  or  other  areas  from  encroachment  "by  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  or  other  development. 

Recreational  Use  in  Watershed  Projects 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  reservoir  sites  could  be  selected  as  pilot  or  demonstration 
projects  for  enlargement  and  for  development  for  public  recreational  use  and 
promotion  of  fish  and  wildlife . 

Eventually,  these  recreational  areas  could  be  widely  scattered  over  the 
nation.  They  could  provide  new  recreational  opportunity  to  about  12  million 
people  each  year. 

Applications  already  have  been  made  by  local  organizations  for  more  than 
1,600  watershed  projects  in  kQ  States  and  Puerto  Rico.    The  primary  purpose 
of  the  small  watershed  program  would  continue  to  be  flood  prevention  and  control, 
if  the  proposed  amendment  is  approved.    But  the  way  would  be  open  to  add 
tremendous  recreational  values  that  would  extend  benefits  far  beyond  the  water- 
shed boundaries . 
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The  cost-sharing  features  of  the  proposed  program  would  be  assurance  that 
the  projects  would  he  planned  only  where  there  is  a  public  demand,  present  or 
foreseeable^  for  additional  recreational  facilities. 

With  recreation  as  an  accepted  project  purpose,  watershed  projects  could 
be  justified  in  many  areas  where  other  benefits  do  not  now  justify  the  costs. 

The  potential  for  use  of  land  to  meet  needs  for  all  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation  challenges  the  imagination.    With  programs  to  encourage  this 
adjustment  in  land  use,  and  to  encourage  conversion  of  cropland  to  grass  and 
to  trees,  we  could  improve  farm  income  at  the  same  time  as  we  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
nation. 

Development  of  Human  Resources  and  Renewal  of  Rural  Communities 

Land  upe  adjuf?tmf»nt  will  be  an  integral  part  of  a  program  of  rural  renewal 
a  program  to  bring  new  life  and  health  to  all  of  our  rural  communities,  and 
particularly  to  those  where  rural  poverty  has  been  especially  critical. 

Already  there  is  far  too  much  poverty  in  rural  America.    Among  the  million 
people  in  rural  areas  there  are  k.l  million  rural  families  with  a  total  money 
income  less  than  $2,500;  while  among  the  other  I3I  million  people  in  the  rest 
of  the  nation  3 '9  million  families  have  incomes  below  that  amount.    These  areas 
include  2  million  farms  —  60^  of  our  farms  —  that  together  produce  only 
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13  percent  of  farm  products  sold.    Most  of  these  farm  families  reflect  ander- 
eniployment  and  poverty  that  is  due  to  inadequate  resources  of  land^  or  other 
capital  investment;  or  of  human  skill  and  ability^  or  some  combination  of  these 
factors . 

Effective  programs  for  rural  area  development  to  meet  this  problem  include 
measures  to  encourage  the  formation  of  economically  viable  family  sized  farms, 
and  the  diversion  of  some  of  the  land  to  recreation_,  conservation,  the  growing 
of  trees,  and  wildlife  preservation.    They  include  the  renewal  of  rural 
communities  by  helping  to  create  new  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  and 
better  community  facilities.    They  include  vocational  and  other  educational 
opportunities  that  are  basic  to  the  development  of  a  strong  and  prosperous 
rural  area.    Rural  renewal  programs  in  the  country  can  be  as  constructive  and 
important  in  strengthening  the  values  of  American  life  as  urban  renewal  programs 
in  our  cities. 

Our  Rural  Areas  Development  program  has  started  us  on  the  way.    The  provisions 
in  both  Title  I  (referred  to  above)  and  Title  V  (expanding  the  purpose  and 
function  of  the  Famers  Home  Administration  to  include  loans  for  shifts  in  land 
use  and  for  recreational  uses)  of  this  Act  would  enable  us  to  move  these  programs 
more  rapidly. 

By  bringing  resources  to  the  people  in  rural  areas,  by  encouraging  new 
employment  through  industrial  and  commei-c^.al  development,  by  strengthening  full 
and  part  time  farming  operations,  by  protecting  and  consei^vine  natuml  resources-, 
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by  making  the  most  of  human  resources  through  improved  educational  opportunities, 
and  by  assisting  in  providing  community  facilities  and  new  recreational 
opportunities,  we  can  help  to  conquer  rural  poverty  and  build  in  rural  America 
communities  of  vhich  ve  can  all  be  proud,  which  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Balanceta.  Production 
Programs  for  rural  development,  fcr  better  use  of  our  land  resources,  and 
for  expanding  utilization  of  our  abundance  can  make  their  maximum  contribution 
to  a  comprehensive  fam  progi^  only  if  accompanied  by  measures  to  achieve  a 
balance  in  the  production  of  those  agricultural  commodities  that  are  now  in 
substantial  surplus.    This  is  what  the  ABCD  program  proposes  to  do  in  its 
proposals  dealing  with  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  dairy  products. 

Our  feed  grain  proposals  are  based  on  acre<?^e  allotments  and  marketing  quote 
to  be  proclaimed  at  levels  that  would  result  in  a  gradual  disappearance  of 
existing  surplus  stocks  until  such  time  as  these  stocks  amount  to  only  a  desirable 
reserve.    They  provide  for  a  conservation  use  of  the  diverted  land.  They 
provide  for  support  payments  only  if  quotas  and  allotments  are  in  effect,  and 
they  provide  that  such  quotas  and  allotmeuts  should  go  into  effect  only  if 
"Supported  democratically  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  producers  themselves. 

Our  wheat  proposals  are  likewise  based  upon  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  that  would  result  in  a  gradual  disappearance  of  existing  surplus  stocks, 
and  therefore  would  eliminate  the  minimum  national  acreage  now  set  at  55  million 
acres.    Land  diverted  would,  as  for  feed  grain  land,  go  into  conservation  usage. 
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quotas  would  not  go  into  effect  unless  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers, 
and  supports  would  be  provided  only  if  quotas  are  approved.    For  wheat,  price 
support  would  be  geared  to  domestic  and  export  wheat  marketing  certificates, 
with  wheat  marketed  with  domestic  certificates  supported  at  about  the  present 
range  and  other  supports  somewhat  lower. 

Our  proposals  for  milk  and  milk  products  are  designed  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk,  to  achieve  progressive  improvement  in  dairy  farm  income,  while 
reducing  Government  program  costs  to  a  desirable  minimum.    This  minimum  would 
be  limited  to  $300  million  a  year,  which  is  about  the  cost  of  acquiring  those 
quantities  of  dairy  products  to  be  used  in  the  national  interest  for  domestic 
welfare  and  foreign  assistance,  plus  regular  expenditures  for  special  milk  and 

I 

school  lunch  programs. 

The  new  program  would  be  based  on  allotments  that  would  not  limit  the  amount 
of  milk  a  farmer  could  sell,  but  rather  the  amount  on  which  he  would  receive  the 
support  price.    He  could  sell  milk  in  excess  of  his  allotment  only  at  lower 
returns  resulting  from  his  payment  of  a  surplus  marketing  fee,  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  help  finance  the  support  program.    Thus  the  cost  of  acquiring  and 
disposing  of  dairy  products  in  excess  of  what  could  be  sold  or  used  effectively 
in  Government  programs  would  be  borne  by  those  producers  who  produced  the  excess 
milk.     Other  farmers  who  kept  production  vrLthin  allotments  would  receive  stable 

f 

prices  for  all  their  milk.  -? 
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This  program,  too,  would  go  into  effect  only  if  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  fanners.    If  producers  voted  against  adoption  of  the  program  for 
any  marketing  year,  price  supports  would  continue  but  at  a  lower  level  than 
could  be  maintained  with  the  help  of  a  supply  management  program. 

In  addition  to  the  long  range  program  proposed,  producer  marketing 
allotment  authority  is  proposed  for  Federal  milk  marketing  orders,  subject  to 
approral  of  two-thirds  of  the  affected  producers  in  a  referendum.    These  orders 
operate  in  81  markets  and  establish  minimum  producer  prices  based  on  current 
supply  and  demand.    Producer  allotments,  when  used  in  milk  marketing  orders, 
could  operate  whether  or  not  allotments  were  in  effect  under  the  long  range 
program,  and  would  seek  to  reduce  surpluses  in  order  to  improve  the  "blend 
price"  received  by  producers. 

PrinQiples  Involved  in  These  Progra^: for  Balance 
This  bill  thus  includes  programs  directed  toward  achieving  balanced 
production  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  milk  products  —  three  areas  in  which 
the  need  for  balance  is  most  imperative.    I  would  like  to  emphasize  certain 
principles  inherent  in  these  proposals. 

First,  the  programs  are  based  on  the  application  of  experience  to  the  facts 
of  the  present  situation.    We  have  had  years  of  successful  experience  in  applying 
similar  supply  adjustment  principles  in  tobacco  and  rice.    We  have,  at  present, 
temporary  emergency  programs  applying  to  feed  grains  and  wheat.    Unless  the 
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Congress  enacts  new  legislation  this  year,  wheat  and  feed  grains  will  go  back 
under  the  pre-1961  programs  which,  during  the  1950s,  failed  to  achieve  adequate 
farm  income  at  the  same  time  as  they  resulted  in  mounting  Government  stocks. 
A  return  to  these  programs  would  result  in  increased  carryovers  amounting  to 
an  estimated  average  of  15  million  tons  of  feed  grains  and  220  "billion  bushels 
of  wheat  per  year,  over  the  next  3  years. 

Second,  these  proposals  are  aimed  at  a  gradual  reduction  of  government 
costs  by  reducing  stocks  over  the  next  few  years  until  they  reach  a  desirable 
level,  while  protecting  and  improving  farm  income  in  the  process.    For  wheat, 
we  would  expect  the  carryover  to  drop  from  the  tentative  estimate  of  1.22 
billion  bushels  on  July  1,  1963  to  0.76  billion  bushels  in  1966.    For  feed  graine 
we  would  expect  the  carryover  to  drop  from  an  estimated  72  million  tons  on 
October  1,  1963,  to  4-5  million  tons  in  1966.    We  would  expect  the  dairy  program 
to  be  flexible  enough  to  maintain  a  supply  adequate  for  all  our  needs,  to 
protect  and  improve  the  incomes  of  dairy  farmers,  and  to  keep  Government  costs 
at  a  reasonable  level. 

Third,  the  programs  proposed  emphasize  the  maximum  amount  of  freedom  for  the 
farmer  that  is  consistent  with  the  one  element  that  is  most  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  free -individual  enterprise  in  farming  —  the  possibility  of 
achieving  a  fair  income.    The  freedom  of  a  farmer  to  earn  a  decent  income  for 
himself  and  his  family  is  more  important  than  whether  he  plants  40  acres  or 
50  acres  of  corn.    He  will  be  free  to  contract  with  the  Government  as  to  the 
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terms  with  which  he  will  comply  in  return  for  support  prices  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  earn  a  good  income.    His  exercise  of  this  freedom  of  choice, 
democratically  along  with  other  farmers,  does  not  justify  a  charge  of  regimentation 
any  more  than  any  of  the  other  regulations  that  free  societies  must  adopt  in  the 
public  interest.    We  are  free  to  live  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  society  only 
because  we  enact  laws  that  restrict  the  freedom  of  us  all. 

Fourth,  the  programs  are  based  upon  the  choice  of  the  farmers  themselves. 
No  program  can  go  into  effect  unless  and  until  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  producers  concerned. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  those  provisions  in  the  bill  that  authorize 
the  CCC  to  sell  a  limited  amount  of  wheat  and  feed  tirains  at  market  prices, 
in  the  event  that  farmers  voted  against  supports,  constitute  a  "club"    that  would 
in  effect  deprive  the  farmers  of  a  really  free  choice.    This  charge  is  entirely 
without  foundation. 

If  any  "club"  does  exist  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  size  of  the  existing  stock- 
piles of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  stockpiles  that  have  grown  in  size  since  1952, 
and  that  were  not  reduced  until  this  year.    Under  the  bill  we  propose,  these 
stocks  would  be  reduced  in  an  orderly  manner  if  farmers  vote  for  quotas  and 
allotments.    If  farmers  vote  against  such  quotas,  these  stocks  would  remain, 
unless  some  other  steps  were  taken.    I  have  heard  no  one  suggest  that  we 
continue  to  pay  storage  costs  of  one  billion  dollars  a  year  into  the  indefinite 
future?    I  have  heard  no  one  suggest  that  we  burn  these  grain  stocks  or  otherwise 
destroy  them  I 
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Therefore^  the  provisions  in  the  bill  are  limitations  on  CCC  sales  rather 
than  authorization  of  sales.    Without  these  provisions  limiting  the  amount 
the  CCC  could  sell,  it  would  --in  the  absence  of  support  programs  --  have  the 
authority  to  dispose  of  these  stocks  without  limitation.    This  might  really 
have  been  a  club,  except  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  Administration  so 
imaware  of  its  responsibility,  or  so  oblivious  to  the  facts  of  political  life, 
as  to  exercise  that  authority  in  a  manner  that  would  wreck  the  market  or  unduly 
depress  farm  prices. 

1 

Moreover,  the  limitations  are  reasonable  in  size,  as  low  as  is  consistent  f 
with  a  goal  of  eliminating  the  burden  of  excess  stocks  within  a  reasonable  number 
of  years.    I  challenge  those  who  charge  that  a  proposal  for  limited  and  orderly 
reduction  of  CCC  stocks  is  any  form  of  coercion  to  come  up  with  a  better  way  of 
reducing  stocks.    Unless  and  until  they  do,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  either 
their  charge  is  not  sincere,  or  they  contemplate  a  permanent  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  of  this  nation  in  the  amount  of  the  billion  dollars  a  year  necessary  to 
maintain  the  stocks  intact  indefinitely. 

Ajjernatiye  Choices  in  Farm  Programs 
One  can  conceive  of  an  infinite  niunber  of  variations  and  combinations  of 
farm  programs.    They  could  be  boiled  down  to  basic  characteristics  that  might 
be  summarized  as  follows. 

A  return  to  the  programs  of  the  50s  would  mean  programs  that  have  failed  to 
achieve  adequate  farm  income  and  that  at  the  same  time  have  resulted  in  mounting 
surpluses  and  Increasing  Government  costs. 
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A  continuation  of  piecemeal  or  temporary  programs  would  simply  delay  the 
time  of  decision,  increase  Government  costs,  and  compound  the  difficulties 
that  would  have  to  be  faced  eventually. 

Further  delay,  half-hearted  measures,  and  faili^re  to  face  the  problem 
as  a  whole,  all  lead  to  the  only  realistic  choice  before  us  other  than  the 
A  3  C  D  Program  the  choice  of  no  farm  program  at  all.  Four  independent 
studies,  one  made  at  Cornell,  one  at  Iowa  State,  one  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  and  one  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  all  agree  as  to  how  sharp  would  be  the  drop  in  prices  that  would 
result  from  the  abandonment  of  farm  programs. 

The  studies  agree  that  wheat  prices  would  be  sliced  almost  in  half;  oats 
down  25  percent;  barley,  down  28  percent;  soybeans,  down  38  percent;  dairy 
prices,  17  percent.    Non-supported  commodities  also  would  suffer.  Livestock 
commodities  would  drop  2k  percent;  eggs,  20  percent;  cattle,  25  percent;  hogs, 
30  percent;  and  broilers  and  turkeys  even  lower  than  this  year. 

These  prices  would  result  in  such  a  drop  in  farm  income  that  a  searing 
farm  depression  would  result.    Thousands  of  banloruptcies,  displacement  of 
thousands  of  families,  and  the  further  decline  of  thousands  of  small  t'eftms  would 
follow. 

For  reasons  of  cold  ecoucmics  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  human  values 
we  cannot  make  this  choice. 
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An  adoption  of  the  A  B  C  D  Program  would  give  the  American  famer  a 
choice  between^    on  the  one  hand^  government  programs  and  supports  along  ' 
with  adjustments  in  production,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  programs  at  all. 
This  choice  has  been  described  as  a  "hard  choice, "  but  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  not  as  hard  as  it  seems  at  first  glance. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  proposed  regulations  are  not  so  burdensome  or  restric- 
tive as  is  sometimes  feared.    They  are  similar  in  natiu'e  to  regulations  that  have 
been  in  effect  for  many  years  for  such  crops  as  tobacco,  and,  as  such,  they 
have  repeatedly  been  endorsed  by  95  percent  of  the  farmers  and  by  all  major 
farm  organizations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  choice  is  softened  by  the  bright  prospects  that  will 
result  from  the  total  implementation  of  the  entire  proposed  program.    For  these 
prospects  include  not  only  the  goals  of  lower  Government  costs  and  higher  ' 

.it 

farm  income,  but  they  also  include  a  use  of  our  resources  to  meet  urgent, 
but  presently  neglected^  needs  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I 

They  include  land  no  longer  idled  or  wasted  by  the  production  of  things 
we  cannot  use  but  rather  providing  wholesome  outdoor  recreation  for  which 
there  is  great  need. 


They  involve  a  conquest  of  rural  poverty,  and  rural  renewal  programs  that 
can  do  for  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  country  vhat  we  expect  of  urban 
renewal  programs  in  our  great  metropolitan  areas. 
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They  include  progress  toward  an  agricultural  economy  sufficiently  "balanced 
so  that  the  role  of  Government  programs  and  payments  will  progressively  diminish, 
and  sufficiently  productive  and  flexihle  so  that  we  can  meet  any  needs  that  may 
arise  and  continue  to  enjoy  in  the  future  the  "blessings  of  a'bundance  made 
possi"ble  "by  continued  scientific  and  technological  progress. 

Use  of  A"bundance 

In  every  case,  the  baleince  would  he  sought  in  tems  of  maximum  use  of  our 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  this  nation  can  live  up  to  its  moral 
obligations  and  its  leadership  responsibilities  only  if  we  do  our  utmost  to 
see  that  no  one  in  the  United  States  lacks  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet,  and 
to  make  maximum  effective  use  of  our  abundant  agricultural  productivity  to 
relieve  suffering  and  promote  economic  development  abroad. 

This  past  year  has  witnessed  a  notable  expansion  of  programs  for  increased 
utilization  of  food. 

Eighty-five  thousand  schools,  child  care  centers  and  camps  are  receiving 
more  fresh  milk  than  ever  before.    Eight  hundred  thousand  more  children  enjoy 
a  hot  school  lunch.    Both  the  quantity  and  the  variety  of  food  distributed  to 
more  than  six  million  needy  persons  has  been  stepped  up.    A  pilot  food  stamp 
program  in  eight  communities  has  brought  such  encouraging  results  that  its 
expansion  in  a  further  trial  period  is  justified  and  will  be  cajrried  out. 
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We  have  likewise  expanded  our  use  of  food  in  the  foreign  aid  program 
under  P.L.  ^80.    Last  year  the  Congress  passed  amendments  extending  and 
improving  that  Act.     In  order  that  our  Food  for  Peace  program  can  he  made  even 
more  effective^  the  hill  provides  for  further  changes  that  will  enable  us 
to  malce  greater  use  of  the  abundant  production  of  our  fams  for  the  develop- 
ment of  future  markets  for  U.S.  farm  commodities  and  in  support  of  our  overall 
foreign  aid  program. 

^         ^  ¥r 

1  have  just  reviewed  a  comprehensive,  common  sense,  A  B  C  D  program 
for  Food  and  Agriculture  in  the  1960s. 

It  seeks  maximum  use  of  our  abundant  productive  capacity.     It  would 
balance  that  production  with  the  amount  that  can  be  used  under  these  intensified 
programs.    As  an  integral  part  of  this  effort  we  sould  exercise  sound  principles 
of  conservation  through  new  programs  to  adjust  the  use  of  our  land  to  the 
great  unmet  needs  of  this  and  future  generations.    By  this  adjustment  and  by 
other  means       notably  by  bringing  credit  and  guidance,  new  industry  and  new 
opportunities,  to  rural  areas  --we  sould  direct  our  programs  toward  the 
maximum  development  of  human  resources  and  renewal  of  rural  communities. 

I  sincerely  commend  this  program  to  your  serious  consideration. 


U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  rD9  7  1QR9 

Office  of  the  Secretary  ?tD  <i  i  1^"^ 


,  Two  weeks  ago  when  I  was  in  Fresno  to  speak  to  a  farm  policy  conference , 

I  met  with  several  groups  of  farmers  representing  some  of  the  commodities  gro^m 
in  California.    It  was  my  first  introduction  to  the  profuse  and  varied  number  of 
farm  products  grown  in  your  State. 

Today  at  this  "breakfast,  I  see  that  many  more  commodities  are  repres- 
ented. It  is,  I  believe,  a  testimony  to  the  strength  of  California  agriculture 
that  it  is  so  diversified.  You  are  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  States,  and 
you  are  the  leading  State  in  terms  of  total  value  of  farm  exports. 

This  diversity  also  makes  California  a  compact  example  of  the  nation's 
agricultural  economy       including  its  successes  as  well  as  its  problems.  In 
this  regard,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  locking  keenly  at  some  of  the  pioneering 
efforts  in  farm  policy  which  have  been  made  here. 

As  California  farmers  have  found,  and  as  the  nation's  farmers  are 
beginning  to  realize,  the  effort  to  deal  realistically  with  the  challenge  of 
agriculture's  success  and  its  problems  will  require  a  diversity  of  program 
approaches. 

The  reason  is  not  too  difficult  to  understand.    Not  only  is  there  a 
diversity  of  products  in  agriculture,  but  also  there  is  no  other  productive 
area  of  our  whol^  economy  which  is  composed  of  so  many  diverse  elements  as 
agricTolture .    Geographical  differences  are  pronounced,  and  the  techniques  of 
production  vary  substantially  from  one  area  to  another. 

But  even  with  these  elements  of  diversity  of  products  as  well  as  in 

resources  of  production,  the  aims  of  those  who  farm  are  remarkably  similar. 

The  farmer,  no  matter  where  he  farms,  seeks  a  fair  and  reasonable  income.  He 

enjoys  living  close  to  the  land.    He  is  quick  to  adopt  new  techniques  which 

Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvil3.e  L.  Freeman  at 
a  breakfast  meeting  with  California  agricultural  leaders  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  Feb.  23,  1962,  8:00  a.m.  (PST).  
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will  enable  him  to  earn  the  kind  of  income  he  needs  if  he  is  to  stay  in 
agriculture. 

Thus  with  any  productive  organism  as  diverse  as  agriculture,  there 
can  "be  no  single,  simple  answer  to  the  overriding  problem  of  being  able  to 
produce  more  than  we  can  effectively  use.    There  are  other  problem  areas  in 
agriculture,  particularly  the  need  to  direct  new  resources  into  rural  areas 
to  provide  new  opportunities  for  farmers  and  rural  community  residents  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  economic  reso\irces.    But  I  wish  to  deal  here  within 
my  limited  time  with  the  need  for  constructive  progress  as  we  seek  to  utilize 
the  magnificejit  abundance  of  our  agriculture. 

If  we  are  to  develop  practical  solutions  within  the  context  of  our 
democratic  processes,  then  we  shall  need  much  more  imagination  and  a  great  desil 
more  realism  than  has  been  the  case.    In  the  programs  for  agriculture  which  this 
a(3ministration  is  developing,  we  are  seeking  to  apply  the  answers  which  exper- 
ience has  shown  will  succeed. 

In  doing  this,  we  must  be  willing  to  extend  them  as  far  as  they  can 
contribute  successfully  to  solving  the  problems  of  agriculture  in  the  1960's 

eind  to  be  willing  to  test  where  the  boundaries  are  located.    Thus,  in 
relation  to  wheat,  feed  grains  and  dairy,  we  are  proposing  to  apply  the  nearly 
three  decades  of  successful  experience  in  commodity  programs  for  rice,  tobacco 
and  cotton. 

And,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  are  looking  to  some  of  the  pioneering 
work  which  has  been  done  in  California  through  self-help  marketing  programs 
I  think  you  have  some  36  commodity  programs  of  this  nature       and  to  extend 
these  successful  techniques  nationally  to  those  commodities  which  can  most 
practically  adapt  them  to  their  needs,  if  they  so  desire. 

( more ) 
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The  administration  feels  that  these  self-help  programs  ought  to  he 
tested  broadly "because  they  are  another  answer  to  the  need  for  commodity 
management  which  is  proving  itself  each  day  here  in  your  State. 

Wow  I  realize  there  are  people  who  say  that  marketing  orders  will 
work       but  only  if  they  are  applied  locally  and  not  nationally.     I  believe^ 
however,  that  marketing  orders  carry  some  real  advantages  which  hold  good 
promise  for  farmers  who  grow  many  kinds  of  food. 

These  are  programs  which  are  developed  by  the  producer,  admnistered 
by  the  producer  and,  by  and  large,  paid  for  by  the  producer.    Tliey  are,  or 
will  be  prepared  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Department,  but  the 
Department  cannot  initiate  these  programs  nor  can  it  administer  them.  These 
are  functions  which  the  farm.er  himself  must  perform  if  the  marketing  order  is 
to  succeed. 

Farmers  in  California  have  shown  the.t  this  technique  will  work,  and 
I  for  one  refuse  to  accept  the  negative  attitude  that  marketing  orders  cannot 
succeed  on  a  national  scale.    I  place  my  confidence  in  the  farmer. 

The  Department  will  lend  assistance  to  any  commodity  group  that 
feels  a  marketing  order  self-help  program  will  solve  its  particular  need. 
Our  function  is  primarily  to  provide  technical  service  to  those  groups,  and  to 
give  advice  when  it  is  asked. 

There  are  currently  five  commodity  groups  meeting  which  have 
marketing  order  proposals  in  varioiis  stages  of  completion.    Another  commodity 
group  will  begin  its  first  meeting  soon. 

(more ) 
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These  are  signs  that  the  farmer  does  have  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  develop,  manage  and  finance  programs  which  directly  affect  the  source  of 
his  livelihood.    In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  legislation  was  amended  to 
make  self-help  programs  more  accessilDle  to  the  farmer. 

With  this  improvement,  I  believe  commodity  groups  can  move  more 
aggressively  to  utilize  this  instrument.    It  is  not  the  only  answer,  but  it 
is  one  answer  which  can  be  applied  to  the  national  problem  of  developing  many 
tools  to  meet  a  diversity  of  conditions  in  agriculture  in  the  1960's. 
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U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 


BROTHEEHOOD  IN  AN  AGE  OF  ABUNDANCE 


I  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  of  joining  with  you  tonight  in  a 
trilDute  to  dedicated  and  effective  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  "brother- 
hood.   I  have  long  regarded  the  goal  you  seek  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
in  this  nation  and  the  world  today.    I  "believe  that  the  ideal  of  "brother- 
hood is  the  central  theme  on  which  we  must  "base  our  efforts  to  achieve  a 
better  life  and  a  more  secure  and  peaceful  world. 

I  especially  appreciate  this  opportunity  because,  although  I  have 
spoken  on  the  need  for  brotherhood  oh  many  occasions  in  the  past,  I  have 
not  —  until  tonight  --  had  an  occasion  to  address  myself  to  this  theme  since 
assuming  my  present  office  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.    As  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  it  has  been  my  major  responsibility  to  spend  neeirly  all  of  my 
time  and  energy  on  seeking  to  formulate  a  solution  to  another  urgent  problem 
—  a  problem  that  is  of  direct  concern  to  a  minority  of  the  people  in  this 
countiy  today,  although  it  is  of  indirect  importance  to  us  all. 

Within  the  psLst  few  weeks  I  have  travelled  the  length  and  braadth  of 
this  nation,  explaining,  to  audiences  of  farm  people  and  city  dwellers  alike, 
the  goals  we  seek  in  our  proposed  fann  program.    And  --  while  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  gathering,  dedicated  as  it  is 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  ideals  of  brotherhood  in  the  whole  field  of  human 
relations,  to  deliver  a  "major  farm  speech"  --  I  do  intend  to  refer  to  the 
fsirm  problem  in  terms  of  its  relation  to  the  broad  issues  that  face  sill 
citizens  of  the  free  world  today. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Oiville  L.  Freeman  at  the  Brotherhood 
Dinner  of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  8  p.m.  (EST),  Monday,  February  26,  1^62, 
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I  should  like  to  explain  my  conviction  that  there  is  a  significant 
relationship  "between  the  problems  faced  hy  American  agriculture  and  our  hope 
for  progress  toward  the  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.     I  should  like  to 
have  you  consider  with  me  how  the  choices  we  make  with  regard  to  the  solution 
of  the  farm  problem  will  be,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  measure  of  our  ability 
to  see  and  to  solve  all  of  our  problems  in  terms  of  the  larger  picture  of 
this  nation  and  the  world. 

If  this  approach  seems  new  or  far-fetched,  permit  me  to  note,  at  the 
outset,  one  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  this  relationship. 

Abundance  and  Brotherhood 

There  are  many  complicated  and  inter- related  causes  of  the  American 
farm  problem  today.    But  the  fundamental,  underlying  factor  that  cannot  be 
avoided  is  our  failure  to  adjust  to  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution 
that  has  brought  about  an  age  of  abundance. 

This  abundance,  or  the  potential  to  achieve  it,  is  particularly  dramatic 
with  regard  to  agriculture,  but  it  exists  in  every  other  major  aspect  of 
production  in  America.    We  have  been  thrust  so  suddenly  and  abruptly  from 
an  age  of  scarcity  to  an  age  of  plenty  that  we  have  not  been  able  either  to 
realize  the  full  implications  of  the  change  or  to  adjust  our  institutions  to 
the  new  situation. 

If  and  when  we  make  those  adjustments  wisely  and  effectively  —  if  and 

when  we  can  direct  our  abundant  productive  potential  to  the  benefit  of  all 

men  --  then  abundance  will  be  truly  an  unmixed  blessing  rather  than  the 

difficult  mixture  of  problem  and  promise  that  it  is  today.    And  I  submit, 

further,  that  the  age  of  abundance  can  and  will  bring  the  ideal  of  brotherhood 

much  closer  to  our  grasp.  ,        ,  ,  ^ 

(more)  USDA  736-62 
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IThe  ideal  of  "brotherhood  would  seem  to  be  so  right,  so  fair,  and  so 
worthy  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  mankind,  that  one  has  to  search  for 
reasons  why  it  is  yet  so  far  "beyond  our  reach.    It  is  an  ideal  upheld  by 
Christianity,  Judaism  and  all  of  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world,  yet 
it  remains  unfulfilled.    There  are  many  roadblocks       social,  cultural  and 
psychological  €ls  well  as  economic       that  we  must  overcome  before  we  can 
fully  achieve  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  among  men.    History  and  anthropology 
show  that  one  of  these  roadblocks  is  made  up  of  economic  rivalry,  insecurity, 
and  an  absolute  need  for  the  physical  essentials  of  life  —  all  inevitable 
attributes  of  the  age  of  scarcity. 

Human  slavery,  with  all  its  injustice,  exploitation  and  misery,  \ras 
a  product  of  an  a^e  of  scarcity.    Much  of  the  prejudice  and  emotion  that 
smothers  and  stifles  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  the  minds  of  men  today  is 
the  product  of  poverty  and  want  and  economic  insecurity.    Much  of  our  failure 
to  extend  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  men  of  all  races  and  creeds  is 
attributable  to  the  fear  that  there  will  not  be  enough  opportunity  to  go 
around  —  the  fear  on  the  part  of  some  who  think  they  have  some  little 
advantage,  that  seems  too  little  as  it  is,  that  if  they  share  the  opportunity 
they  will  lose  an  advantage  they  need. 

Throughout  history  men  have  built  up  walls  of  prejudice  against  other 
men  in  order  to  justify  to  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  more  material  goods 
than  their  neighbors.    Throughout  history  clans,  tribes,  and  nations  have 
fought  wars  to  gain  material  resources  necessary  for  existence.  Throughout 
all  of  human  history  the  spectres  of  cold,  hunger  and  want  have  driven  men 
to  fight,  to  exploit,  and  to  suppress  other  men,  in  a  life -and- death 
competition  for  the  physical,  material  needs  that  seemed  too  scarce  to  go 
around. 

(more)  USDA  736-62 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  and  when  we  produce  material  goods  in 
sufficient  supply  to  meet  all  human  needs  we  will  have  an  end  to  prejudice, 
to  discrimination,  or  to  war.    No  human  problem  is  that  simple.    But  I  do 
say  that  the  potential  for  abundance  offers  us  a  tremendous  opportunity  and 
a  great  challenge  to  remove  a  major  roadblock  in  the  way  of  brotherhood  and 
of  peace. 

The  Challenge  of  Abundance 

We  stand  today  at  the  dawn  of  an  age  of  abundance.    Science  and 
technology  have  progressed  so  far  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
man,  we  can  see  the  possibility  of  the  conquest  of  hunger  and  cold  and  the 
other  physical  and  natural  hazards  of  life  for  all  men  everwhere. 

And  within  the  United  States  of  America  this  possibility  has  become  a 
reality.    We  no  longer  simply  produce  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  supplying 
needs.    In  eiddition,  we  have  an  important  advertising  and  public  relations 
industry  to  persuade  us  to  want  more  —  and  a  growing  consumer  credit  in- 
dustry to  enable  us  to  buy  it  on  easy  terms. 

Highlighting  this  potential  for  plenty  are  new  sources  of  power,  new 
methods  of  comm-unication,  new  scientific  discoveries  about  plants,  animals, 
the  eeu:th  and  the  universe. 

Our  breakthrough  in  the  production  of  power  is  so  great  that  our 
greatest  fear  today  is  that  we  have  at  hand  power  greater  than  we  can  trust 
men  to  control.    We  have  the  scientific  know-how  to  relieve  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  backbreaking  drudgery  of  physicfidly  difficult  jobs.  "Megaton" 
is  replacing  "horsepower"  as  a  measure  of  energy. 

(more ) 
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Automation  is  another  bre ale  through.    Our  use  of  machines  to  run 
machines  —  our  perfection  of  mechanical  "brains       promises  a  revolution  of 
much  greater  economic,  social  and  political  consequences  than  those  which 
followed  the  industrial  revolution. 

This  abundance  has  come  upon  us  with  astounding  rapidity.  Developments 
in  technology  and  progress  toward  plenty  are,  of  course,  as  old  as  the  human 
race.    But  their  rate  of  acceleration  has  increased  phenomenally  during  the 
present  generation. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  that  rate  of  acceleration  by  compressing 
the -50^000  years  of  man's  recorded  history  into  a  time  span  of  50  years.  We 
know  very  little  about  the  first  kO  years,  although  perhaps  during  the. last 
of  that  period  the  most  advanced  men  in  the  cooler  climates  learned  to  use 
skins  for  clothing.    About  10  years  ago,  man  emerged  from  his  caves  and  con- 
structed sonle  other  kind  of  shelter.    Five  years  ago  he  learned  to  write. 
Christianity  began  less  than  two  years  ago. 

Less  than  two  months  ago,  during  this  whole  span  of  human 

history,  the  steam  engine  provided  a  great  new  source  of  power.  Automobiles 
and  electric  power  became  significant  only  during  this  past  month.  And  only 
last  week  we  developed  nuclear  power. 

This  rapidity  of  recent  progress  is  thrilling.       but,  like  many  thrils, 
—  it  is  dangerous.    Its  danger  lies  in  our  failure  to  adapt  our  social, 
economic  and  political  thinking  to  the  new  situation. 

(more ) 
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Abundance  in  Agriciilture 

In  the  United  States,  in  the  last  few  decades,  agriculture  has  come 
to  represent  the  most  conspicuous  problem  arising  out  of  our  abundant- pro- 
ductivity.   Productivity  per  man  hour  has  increased  three  times  as  fast  as 
in  industry.    One  American  farmer  now  produces  enough  for  26  people,  whereas 
only  20  years  ago  he  produced  only  enough  for  11. 

Oux  acres  as  well  as  oiir  farmers  are  becoming  increasingly  productive. 
We  have  estimated  that  20  years  from  now  we  will  be  able  to  produce  enough 
for  an  increased  population  and  all  expected  exports  on  50  million  acres  less 
than  the  amount  of  cropland  we  have  today. 

This  technological  revolution  in  agriculture  is  not  only  non-  reversible, 
it  is  proceeding  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  pace.    The  rate  of  productivity 
advance  in  the  195^^-59  period  was  almost  double  that  of  the  preceding  period. 
Thus  we  must  e::q)ect  agricultural  productivity  to  reach  far  greater  heights 
in  the  years  ahead. 

This  productivity  has  brought  great  rewards  to  the  economy  of  the 
nation.    It  has  provided  American  consumers  with  more  and  better  food  at 
lower  cost  than  any  others  have  ever  enjoyed.    It  has  brought  sustenance  to 
himgry  people  throughout  the  world.    But  it  has  not  brought  adequate  rewards 
to  the  farmers  who  produce  this  abundance.    And  it  has  created  problems  of 
surpluses  that  have  blinded  us  to  the  tremendous  productive  success  of  our 
agriculture  that  has  become  the  envy  of  most  of  the  world. 

The  problems  exist  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  match  this  rate 
of  advance  in  productivity  by  commensurate  advance  in  the  sphere  of  social, 

political  and  economic  engineering  that  is  necessary  if  we  would  make  full 

use  of  this  abundance.  ,        v  ^- 
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pssearcn  and  education  have  taxight  the  American  f&mer  how  to  produce 
.'ibujd^.ntly  hv.t  they  have  not  yet  shown  liS  how  to  manage  that  eb\undance  in  the 
beet  inte->"est  of  all.    Science  has  shown  us  that  we  c?in  produce  more  ahund^uatly 
than  \m  can  consume,  "but  social  science  has  not  yet  shown  us  how  to  engineer 
this  efficient  productivity  to  benefit  the  producers,  whose  incomes  average 
far  below  those  of  the  nonfanc  sector. 

Technological  advance  has  decreed  thai;  a  constantly  dwindling  number  of 
fai-mers,  on  fewer  acres,  can  continue  to  increase  total  production;  but  we 
Bs^ve  not  yet  determined  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  those  excess  acres,  nor 
have  we  developed  progi'ams  for  the  maximum  benefit  cf  the  human  beings  whoss 
labor  is  no  longer  needed  by  -chis  efficient  agriculture. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facts  that  we  have  formulated  our  Progrfim 
for  Food  and  Agricu3.ture  in  the  1960's  to  close  ^he  gap  between  the  scientific 
and  technological  advance  and  our  social  and  economic  sit\.iation.    IThe  President 
has  described  it  as  an  A-B-C-D  progi'am,  directed  toward  the  crgnrn?n  sense  >jcals 
or  Abundance,  Balance,  Conservation  and  Development. 

A.  We  seek  to  use  our  Abundance  in  the  production  of  food  and  fiber 
at  fair  prices  in  quantities  sxifficient  to  meet  the  n-seds  of  al3. 
i^mer3cans  and  to  combat  hunger  snd  contribute  to  economic  develop- 
ment throughout  the  free  world. 

B.  We  seek  a  Balance  between  the  abundance  we  oan  produce  and  the 
quantities  we  can  use       a  balance  that  is  essentia),  in  order 
to  avoid  waste  of  private  effort  and  public  rerfourcee  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  efficient  farmers  to  earn  incomes 
equivalent  to  those  eeumed  in  compaurabie  noafarm  occupations. 
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C.  We  seek  the  Conservation  and  vise  utilization  of  our  resources 
of  land  and  vater,  to  adjust  their  use  to  the  conditions  of 
today  and  the  potential  needs  of  tomorrow,  thus  insuring 
abundance  for  our  children  as  well  as  for  oiirselves. 

D.  We  seek  the  maximum  IDevelopnent  of  human  resoi-urces  and  the  renewal 
of  rural  communities  --  programs  aimed  at  ending  rural  poverty  and 
at  opportunities  for  education  and  employment  that  will  extend  to 
people  in  every  rural  area  in  the  nation  the  advantages  of  a 
tmly  American  standard  of  living. 

This  A-B-C-D  program  for  agriculture  faces  today's  great  need  for 
social  engineering  to  direct  our  abundant  productive  capacity  in  the  interest 
of  all.    This  has  implications  —  not  only  for  farmers       but  for  the  entire 
economy.    The  same  scientific  and  technological  forces  that  bring  about  over- 
production and  underemployment  in  agriculture  bring  about  automation  and 
imemployment  in  industry.    The  same  potential  for  plenty  applies".    The  same 
need  for  adjustment  of  resources  appears       for  we  cannot  allow  machines  to 
displace  men,  either  in  agriculture  or  industry,  without  providing  those  men 
with  the  opportunity  to  find  and  qualify  for  other  employment.    The  way  we 
meet  the  challenge  of  change  and  abundance  in  agriculture  is  thus  a  test  of 
our  ability  to  meet  this  challenge  in  every  other  field. 

Our  agricultural  productivity  is  so  outstanding  that  it  confounds  our 
enemies  and  is  the  source  of  envy  and  emulation  in  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.    By  solving  the  social  and  economic  pro)Dlems  that  accompany  this 
productivity  we  can  help  to  induce  the  emerging  nations  to  follow  our  example 
—  not  only  in  faj:Tn  technology  but  also  in  our  successful  family  fairo  system 
based  upon  individual  enterprise  and  private  ownership  of  the  land.    We  can 
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prove  to  the  world  that  a  free  and  democratic  society  can  excel,  not  only  in 
the  production  of  abundance,  but  also  in  its  utilization  for  the  public  good. 

Brotherhood  and  Freedom 

I  have  already  expressed  my  conviction  that  if  we  can  meet  the  challenge 
of  abundance  we  will  help  to  remove  one  major  roadblock  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  reaching  our  ideal  of  brotherhood.    I  am  equally  convinced,  however, 
that  an  abundance  of  material  goods  is  not  —  in  itself       enough  to  safeguard 
that  ideal.    I  believe  that  it  is  only  in  a  free  and  democratic  society  that 
the  ideal  of  brotherhood  can  prevail.    For  it  is  only  under  the  principles 
of  democracy  that  we  find  a  firm  dedication  to  the  supreme  worth  of  every  human 
being. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  progress  toward  the  ideal  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  depends  upon  —  and  really  is  a  part  of  progress  made  by  democratic 
society  toward  meeting  the  challenges  of  a  new  and  revolutionary  era. 

What  are  these  challenges? 

Frontiers  in  Human  Relations 

Mankind  is  well  on  its  way  toward  victory  in  the  age  old  effort  to 
conquer  the  physical  frontiers  that  remain  on  this  earth.    It  has  ev6n  set 
out  to  conquer  the  physical  frontiers  of  the  universe.    The  frontiers  that 
remain,  here  on  this  earth,  are  in  the  fields  of  social,  economic  and  human 
relations.    The  conquest  of  these  frontiers  presents  the  greatest  challenge 
to  democratic  government  and  the  principles  of  freedom  today. 

Progress  in  human  relations  is  of  utmost  importance,  and  of  utmost 

urgency.    For  if  human  relations  and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  axe  allowed 

to  lag  too  far  behind  the  phenomenal  advance  in  science  and  technology  the 
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result  could  be  catastrophe  for  our  civilization. 

In  our  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  we  face  in  the  fields  of  economic 
and  social  engineering  and  in  human  relations  we  will  find  that  again  and 
again  there  will  appear  issues  akin  to  those  we  have  faced  as  we  seek  the 
answer  to  problems  in  agriculture. 

First,  there  is  the  issue  of  freedom  to  act  and  freedom  to  choose. 
Even  in  this  great  metropolitan  center,  I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  know  that 
the  farm  program  presented  to  the  Congress  by  this  Administration  seeks  to 
achieve  balance  with  regard  to  the  commodities  most  in  surplus  by  allowing 
the  farmers  to  choose  between  unrestricted  production  with  no  government 
supports,  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  restrictions  on  production 
accompanied  by  government  supports.    No  program  would  be  put  into  effect 
unless  accepted  by  vote  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  producers. 

It  is  true  that,  once  this  two  thirds  vote  had  been  taken,  some 
freedom  of  action  would  be  limited.    But  thi^KLimitation  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  the  one  freedom  without  which  free  ^terprise  cannot 
survive,  the  freedom  to  earn  an  adequate  income.    Farmers  would  have  the 
freedom  to  contract  with  the  government  --to  agree  to  limit  their  production 
of  certain  surplus  c<ynmodities  in  return  for  an  opportunity  to  eeocn  a  fair 
income . 

This  kind  of  choice  is  neither  new  to  --  nor  in  conflict  with  --  the 
principles  of  democracy.    We  are  free  to  drive  automobiles  down  the  streets 
of  this  city  only  because  we  are  not  free  to  drive  on  either  side  of  the 
street  at  any  rate  of  speed.    We  are  free  from  much  of  the  poverty  of  days 
gone  by  only  because  we  are  not  free  to  employ  sweatshop  labor.    We  are  free 
from  the  penalties  of  widespread  ignorance  because  we  have  compulsory 
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education.    We  must  often  choose  "between  different  freedoms.    I  "believe  that 
all  the  people, including  the  farmers,  should  have  the  right  to  choose. 

A  second  essential  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  social.,  economic 
and  human  relations  is  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  finding  a  solution, 
accompanied  by  a  refusal  to  abdicate  the  responsibility  by  saying  "it  can't 
be  done".    Again  and  again  and  again  I  have  heard  that  "there  is  no  solution 
to  the  farm  problem",  just  as  I  have  heard  it  said  that  "we  can  do  nothing 
about  prejudice".    This  attitude  is  more  serious  than  simple  defeatism.  It 
implies  an  iidmission  of  failure  of  our  democracy.    If  we  cannot  solve  such 
problems  we  must  forfeit  our  right  to  leadership  in  the  world.    If  we  cannot 
find  solutions  under  freedom,  then  we  will  risk  losing  that  freedom. 

This  leads  to  the  last  point  I  wish  to  make  as  an  essential  element 
in  our  conquest  of  the  new  frontiers  of  h\aman  relations.    We  must  mobilize 
those  same  great  resources  of  science,  research,  and  education  that  have 
already  contributed  so  much  to  our  physical  and  material  progress,  and  direct 
them  toward  problems  of  utilizing  abundance,  toward  making  the  right  choices, 
toward  finding  wise  solutions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  even  remotely  suggest  that  we  have  made  all  the 
physical  and  material  progress  that  we  need  to  make,  or  that  we  should  neglect 
further  progress.    Rather  we  must  seek  to  insure  that  social  progress  will 
catch  up,  and  close  the  gap.    We  should  seek  this  at  home  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  should  seek  it  as  we  assist  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world. 

As  I  travelled  through  developing  nations  in  Southern  Asia  and  the 

Far  East  last  fall  I  noted  that  they,  too       great  as  is  their  need  for 

physical  and  material  gains  —  need  help  in  social  and  economic  engineering 

as  well.    They  need  land  reform  as  much  as  irrigation  systems.    They  need 
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democratic  institutions  as  well  as  dams.    They  need  schools  more  than  they 
need  steel  mills.    A  leader  in  one  of  the  poorest  of  these  nations,  a  nation 
to  which  we  have  sent  food,  money  and  specialists  in  industrial  development, 
said:     "The  greatest  help  you  have  given  us  is  assistance  in  developing  an 
extension  system  to  educate  our  people." 

Science  and  technology  in  this  new  age  have  produced  almost  incredible 
power  to  destroy,  hut  they  have  also  opened  the  door  to  an  age  of  plenty  of 
which  our  fathers  never  even  dreamed.    We  can  meet  the  challenge  of  this  age 
of  space  and  power  and  abundance  only  if  we  uphold  the  ideal  of  brotherhood 
and  adapt  our  social  and  economic  institutions  to  direct  the  power  that  man 
has  created  in  the  interest  of  manl^ind. 

Let  us  resolve  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that,  in  this  age  of  plenty,  we  were  able  to 
raise  more  crops  than  we  could  afford  to  store,  but  were  unable  to  find  any 
way  to  provide  green  open  spaces  in  which  millions  of  boys  and  girls  who  live 
in  our  crowded  cities  could  enjoy  nature's  great  outdoors. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that,  in  these  critical  years  of  the  scientific 
revolution,  we  were  able  to  send  men  into  space  but  unable  to  put  bread  and 
milk  into  the  hands  of  hungry  children. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  we  were  able  to  reach  the  cold,  barren  surface 
of  the  moon,  but  were  unable  to  reach  the  human  heart  with  a  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  we  hjHd  the  scientific  knowledge  and  technical 
skill  to  produce  power  sufficient  to  destroy  civilization,  but  that  we  did 
not  have  the  ability,  the  vision  eoid  the  will  to  use  that  knowledge  to  produce 
and  distribute  the  abundance  th$tt  science  and  technology  now  offer  to  a 
world  at  peace. 
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^^y.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Oirville  L.  Freeman  said  today  in  Brawley, 

California, in  the  Imperial  Valley,  that  sound  reclamation  and  irrigatign  projects 

and  the  land  adjustment  proposals  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Program  for 

the  1960's  are  compatihle  vith  each  other. 

The  Secretary  based  his  statement  on  three  foundation  facts : 

1.  To  attempt  to  balance  production  with  market  needs  by  eliminating 
sound  reclamation  and  irrigation  projects  would  be  tantamount  to  deliberately 
promoting  inefficient  use  of  agricultural  resources. 

2.  Reclamation  and  irrigation  have  a  highly  necessary  role  to 
play  in  the  vise  present  and  future  use  of  national  land  and  water  resources. 

3.  Most  of  the  farm  products  coming  from  irrigated  land  are  not 
the  ones  for  which  there  are  serious  over-production  problems. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  of  the  Imperial  County  Fair,  Secretary 
Freeman  noted  that  95  percent  of  the  cropland  in  Imperial  County  is  irrigated. 
The  average  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  comprising  the  1,300  farms  in  the 
county  is  more  than  $200,000       twice  the  average  for  California  as  a  whole 
and  several  times  the  average  farm  value  in  the  United  States. 

"There  is  no  conflict  between  sound  reclamation  and  irrigation  and 
the  proposed  A-B-C-D  farm  program, "  the  Secretary  said.     "The  crops  grown  on 
reclaimed  and  irrigated  land  are  not  primarily  crops  that  are  seriously  in 
surplus . " 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  a  Farm  Policy  dinner 
at  Barbara  Worth  Country  Clu^,^  E^:ayleyj  -  Cal:V^!?irnia,  7  p.m.,  March  3,  I962. 
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"it  is  only  through  reclamation  and  irrigation  that  many  areas  in 
the  West  can  have  agriculture  at  all.    Production  from  these  acres  is  essential 
to  both  local  and  regional  economies.    Jtore  than  I50  crops  are  grown  on  irri- 
gated lands  in  the  West,  many  of  them  not  produced  elsewhere  in  commercial 
quantities. 

It  is  unsound  to  suggest  that  the  current  imbalances  which  exist 
in  some  crops  could  be  corrected  by  squeezing  off  water  resource  development 
in  one  section  of  the  country. 

The  same  attitude  is  expressed  by  some  who  feel  that  the  problem  of 
over  production  could  be  solved  by  squeezing  out  famers  who  have  inadequate 
resources  or  by  cutting  back  the  investment  in  research.    All  such  proposals 
avoid  the  basic  question  raised  by  the  technologicaJ.  revolution  in  agriculture 
and  none  of  them  would  solve  the  problem  of  production  exceeding  efficient  use. 

"Irrigation  makes  it  possible  for  farmers  to  diversify  to  crops  which 
are  more  profitable  and  in  current  market  demand. 

"As  we  look  to  the  long-time  future  there  is  no  question  but  that 
reclamation  and  irrigation  must  go  forward.    The  concept  fits  logically  into 
the  abundance       balance       conservation  —  development  approach.  Certainly 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  planning  the  future  use  of  land  to  assure  agri- 
cultural abundance  and  balance,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  for  conser- 
vation and  developnent .    We  must  plan  now  for  farming,  for  recreation,  for 
forests,  for  wildlife,  for  efficient  use  of  limited  water  supplies,  and  for  a 
land  reserve  before  the  acres  are  gobbled  up  and  we  have  passed  the  point  of 
no  return  in  terms  of  future  wise  land  use. 

"Finally,  there  never  has  been,  is  not  now,  and  I  do  not  see  how 

there  ever  can  be,  a  sound  argument  for  planned  inefficiency  in  agriculture. 
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Whatever  short-term  benefit  might  conceivably  he  derived  from  the  standpoint  of 
balancing  supply  and  demand  through  Inefficiency  would  be  far  more  than  offset 
by  the  waste  of  huraan^  natural^  and  man-made  resources.    Our  entire  economy 
rests  in  large  measure  on  a  foundation  of  increasing  agricultural  efficiency, 
and  the  future  progress  of  that  economy  will  rest  on  further  increases  in  farming 
efficiency. 

"The  technological  revolution  in  agriculture  has  brought  great  rewards 
to  the  economy  of  the  natipn.    It  has  provided  American  consumers  with  more  and 
better  food  at  lower  real  cost  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation  have  ever 
enjoyed.     It  has  brought  sustenance  to  hungry  people  throughout  the  world.  The 
one  real  difficulty  is  that  it  has  not  brought  adequate  rewards  to  the  farmers 
who  produce  this  abundance.    Problems  of  surpluses  and  low  farm  returns  have 
blinded  us  to  the  tremendous  productive  success  of  our  agriculture  that  has 
become  the  envy  of  most  of  the  world. 

"The  problems  exist  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  match  the  rate 
of  advance  in  productivity  with  commensurate  advances  in  social ^  political,  and 
economic  engineering  that  are  necessary  if  we  would  make  full  use  of  our  abundance 

"Research  and  education       yes,  and  mechanization  and  irrigation  — 
have  taught  and  enabled  the  American  farmer  to  produce  abundantly,  but  we  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  manage  that  abundance  in  the  best  interest  of  all.  Agri- 
cultural and  industrial  science  has  shown  us  that  we  can  produce  more  abundantly 
than  we  can  consume,  but  social  science  has  not  yet  shown  us  how  to  engineer 
this  efficient  productivity  to  benefit  the  farmer  producers,  whose  incomes 
average  far  below  those  of  the  nonfarm  producers  in  the  economy. 

"Technological  advance  has  decreed  that  a  constantly  dwindling  number 

of  farmers,  on  fewer  acres,  can  continue  to  increase  total  production;  but  we 

have  not  yet  determined  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  those  excess  acres,  nor 

have  we  developed  programs  for  the  maximum  benefit  of  the  human  beings  whose 

labor  is  no  longer  needed  by  this  efficient  agriculture. 
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"It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facts  that  we  have  formulated  our  program 
for  Food  and  Agriculture  in  the  1960's  to  close  the  gap  between  the  scientific 
and  technological  advance  and  our  social  and  economic  situation.    The  President 
has  described  it  as  an  A-B-C-D  program,  directed  toward  the  common  sense  goals 
of  Abundance,  Balance,  Conservation,  and  Development. 

"A.    We  seek  to  use  our  Abundance  in  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  at  fair  prices  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  Americans  and  to  combat  hunger  and  contribute 
to  economic  development  throughout  the  free  world. 

"B.      We  seek  a  Balance  between  the  abundance  we  can  produce  and 
quantities  we  can  use  —  a  balance  that  is  essential  in 
order  to  avoid  waste  of  private  effort  and  public  resources 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  efficient  farmers  to  earn  incomes 
equivalent  to  those  earned  in  comparable  nonfarm  occupations. 

"C.     We  seek  the  Conservation  and  wise  utilization  of  our  resources 
of  land  and  water,  to  adjust  their  use  to  the  conditions  of 
today  and  the  potential  needs  of  tomorrow,  thus  insuring 
abundance  for  our  children  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

"D.    We  seek  the  maximum  Development  of  human  resources  and  the 
renewal  of  rural  communities       programs  aimed  at  ending 
rureil  poverty  and  at  opportunities  for  education  and  employment 
that  will  extend  to  people  in  every  rural  area  in  the  nation 
the  advantages  of  a  truly  American  standard  of  living. 

"This  A-B-C-D  program  seeks  maximum  use  of  our  abundant  productive 
capacity.    It  would  balance  that  production  with  the  amount  that  can  be 
effectively  used.    It  would  apply  sound  principles  of  conservation  through  new 
programs  to  adjust  the  use  of  our  land  to  the  great  unmet  needs  of  this  and 
future  generations.    Finally,  it  would  direct  our  programs  toward  the  maximum 
development  of  human  resources  and  renewal  of  rural  communities. 

"I  sincerely  commend  this  program  to  your  serious  consideration." 
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I  am  very  happy  to  speak  again,  here  in  my  home  State  ,^^^to~"^^^^ 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange.  Your 
organization  and  its  affiliated  organizations  have  made  and  are  making 
invaluable  contributions  to  the  well-being  of  farmers  and  their 
communities.    Among  the  most  significant  of  these  contributions  is 
the  emphasis  you  have  given  to  the  concept  of  the  American  family  farm. 
Therefore  I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  for  me  to  take  this  occasion 
to  point  out  the  urgent  importance  of  our  A-B-C-D  Program  for  Agriculture 
in  the  1960s  as  a  means  of  sustaining  and  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
family  farm  in  our  nation. 

This  major  goal  of  our  A-B-C-D  program  too  often  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  public  discussion  of  that  program.    There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.    In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  inflexible  opponents  of 
our  program  who  for  one  reason  or  another  choose  to  lose  sight  of  that 
goal.    Some  of  them  do  not  believe  in  the  family  farm  type  of  agricultural 
economy  and  therefore  wish  to  avoid  that  goal.    In  their  opposition 
they  often  mislead  both  the  farmers  and  the  public  in  general,  adding 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  to  an  attitude  toward  the  farmer  that 
is  already  too  confused. 

Another  reason  why  the  goal  of  this  Administration  in  promoting 
a  sound,  prosperous  family  farm  economy  has  become  obscured  is  that 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  7:30  p.m.  (CST), 
Tuesday,  March  13,  I962,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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so  many  of  the  sincere,  liberal,  and  -usually  well  informed  analysts 
of  economic  problems  are  actually  not  well  informed  about  the  farm 
problem.    This  lack  of  information  and  understanding  is  something 
I  have  worked  hard  to  overcome,  ever  since       and  even  before  I 
became  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    I  believe  we  have  made  progress 
in  this  effort,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  lack,  many  well-meaning  people  look 
at  and  understand  only  a  part  of  our  program  --  and  they  talk  about 
"hard  choices"  and  "sacrifices"  without  noting  that  the  "choices" 
are  forced  upon  us  by  existing  facts  of  life,  and  without  seeing 
that  if  there  are  any  "sacrifices"  they  will  be  made  only  in  order 
to  achieve  greater  gains . 

Finally,  the  significance  of  our  A-B-C-D  program  in  strengthen- 
ing the  family  farm  economy  is  often  blurred  and  obscured  by  an 
unrealistic  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  family  farm. 

Too  often  the  picture  of  a  family  farm  reflects  conditions 
of  a  generation  or  even  a  century  ago.    Horses  pull  the  plow.  Cows 
are  milked  by  members  of  the  family  sitting  on  three-legged  stools. 
Butter  is  even  made  in  an  old  barrel  churn  which  the  children  crank 
by  hand  after  they  have  come  home  from  school.    In  the  evening  the 
family  gathers  around  the  dining  room  table  Illuminated  by  a  kerosene 
lamp. 
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As  long  as  the  term,  "the  family  farm, "  conjures  up  nostalgic 
images  of  the  days  before  hybrid  corn,  before  combines  and  milking 
machines,  before  the  Rural  Electrification   Administration,  so  long 
will  many  people  find  it  difficult  to  fit  this  concept    into  the  needs 
of  today.    They  will  find  it  difficult  to  evaluate  the  importance  of 
sustaining  the  family  farm  as  the  foundation  of  our  farm  economy. 

Therefore  I  would  like  to  emphasize  just  three  things 
tonight.    First,  I  would  like  to  make  very  clear  what  I  mean  when 
I  speak  of  the  family  farm.    Second,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
conviction  that  the  family  farm  economy  is  of  utmost  importance: 
to  our  farmers,  to  our  rural  communities,  to  our  national  well  being, 
and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  world.    And  third,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  goal  of  our  A-B-C-D  program  for  agric\ilture  in  sus- 
taining and  strengthening  the  income  of  the  family  farm,  and  thus 
aesuring  its  future. 

It  seems  that  it  is  very  hard  to  define  a  "family  farm." 
I  must  admit  I  was  rather  shocked  at  one  stage  of  the  Committee 
hearings  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last  year  when  the  term  was 
temporarily  stricken  from  the  agriculture  bill,  apparently  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  reaching  agreement  on  its  meaning.    My  own  support 
of  the  family  farm  has  often  been  criticized  as  the  support  of  an 
outdated  institution.    There  is  obviously  a  wide  area  of  public 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  "family  farm." 
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But  I  know  what  I  mean  by  the  family  farm,  and  I  think  most 
of  you  do  too. 

It  cannot  be  defined  either  in  terms  of  acres  or  investment. 
"Hie  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  because  mechanization  —  the  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture      has  constantly  increased  the  size  of  the 
efficient  faun  unit  that  can  be  operated  by  one  family.    And  because 
conditions  vary  so  widely  among  different  parts  of  the  country  and  with 
regard  to  different  crops,  size  is  not  a  criterion  for  the  "family  faaao." 

To  me,  the  family  farm  is  a  unit  of  agricultural  production 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  owner  or  operator  who  manages  the  farm 
is  the  farmer  himself,  and  the  farmer  himself  has  the  incentive  to  do  a 
good  job  because  he  will  be  rewarded  accordingly.    Of  coiirse,  he  may  hire 
some  labor.    But  the  family  farm  is  distinct  from  a  huge  corporate  farm 
operating  entirely  by  hired  labor.    It  is  different  from  a  state -owned 
collective  farm.    Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  incentive  and 
enterprise  that  comes  with  individual  ownership. 

Perhaps  the  family  farm  concept  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
conversation  that  took  place  between  a  family  farmer  and  a  worker  on 
another  kind  of  farm,  who  were  comparing  the  merits  of  their  respective  lots. 

The  family  farmer  said:    "I  work  hard  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  even  later.    I  worry  about  weather  and  about  prices,  but  I  look  with 
pride  on  the  growing  crops  and  healthy  cattle. 
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"I  don*t  have  all  the  machinery  I  need  and  it  seems  to  "break  dovn 
all  the  time,  bat  I  can  get  a  little  more  each  year.    I  don't  eexn  as 
much  as  I  vould  like,  hut  I  think  I  will  do  a  little  better  each  year 
because  I  can  get  better  seed  and  more  fertilizer.    After  twenty  years  I 
expect  to  have  a  nev  house  and  a  better  barn  and  the  farm  all  paid  for. 
Then  I  von*t  have  to  vork  so  hard  and  it  vill  be  all  my  ovn." 

And  the  vorker  on  the  industrialized  farm  said;    "I  vork  only 
an  eight  hour  day,    I  get  out  one  of  the  tractors  each  morning,  and  work 
the  field  to  which  I  am  assigned.    When  my  eight  hours  are  up  I  can  go 
heme  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt  and  look  at  television.    My  foreman  isn't 
too  bad.    I  don't  have  to  worry  about  weather  or  prices,  because  the  union 
gets  me  a  decent  wage.    I  can  save  a  little  out  of  that  wage,  and  I  figure 
that,  if  I  can  keep  this  job  for  20  years,  I'll  be  able  to  save  enough 
money  to  mske  a  down  payment  on  a  farm  of  my  own  like  yours." 

I  think  the  family  farm  concept  revealed  by  that  story  is 
very  important  to  our  nation  and  our  people.    Our  family  farm  economy  has 
developed  the  world's  most  productive  agriculture,  in  part  because  the 
farmer  himself  stands  to  gain  by  better  seed  and  fertilizer,  by  better 
farming  practices;  in  part  because  his  incentive  makes  it  unnecessary  for 
a  foreman  to  check  on  his  hours  of  work. 

The  family  farm  also  represents  thift    best  social  and  cultural 
values  of  rural  life.    It  is  the  only  bulwark  supporting  our  towns  and 
villages. 

(more) 
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It  remains  one  of  the  greatest  strongholds  of  individual  enter- 
prise in  our  nation.    I  do  not  regard  these  features  as  of  sentimental 
value  only.    They  are  a  part  of  the  American  vay  of  life. 

Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  while  mechanization  has 
changed  the  nature  and  the  operation  of  the  family  farm,  its  basic  concept 
remains  the  same.    To  those  vho  suggest  that  it  is  outdated,  and  that 
progress  vill  inevitably  replace  it  with  huge,  industrialized,  factory- 
type  operations  —  and  that  to  delay  or  forestall  such  a  development  is 
only  to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress,  I  would  point  out  certain  facts  about 
farming  that  make  it  essentially  different  from  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
or  automobiles. 

I  would  note,  for  example,  that  you  cannot  make  an  assembly 
line  out  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  oixt  of  sunshine  and  rain.    And  these 
elements  of  nature  determine  when  wheat  should  be  planted,  when  corn 
should  be  cultivated,  when  soybeans  are  ready  for  the  harvest.    These  are 
only  some  of  the  features  inherent  in  the  production  of  our  basic  crops 
that  indicate  the  real  economic  advantage  of  the  family  farm. 

The  family  farm  economy  has  proved  its  superiority  by  developing 
the  world's  most  efficient  and  productive  agriculture.    I  believe  that  — 
on  a  basis  of  cold,  hard  economics  —  it  can  compete  with  any  other  system, 
provided  we  build  a  framework  within  which  the  family  farmer  has  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  income. 

(more ) 
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Our  family  fann  economy  is  a  national  asset  in  one  other 
vay.    It  is  a  concept  and  sm  ideal  that  can  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  vorld. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  read  of  Khrushchev's  recent  admission  of 
the  failures  of  communist  agricijilture  in  its  attempts  to  achieve  adequate 
production  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  of  its  even  more  serious  failure  in  Red 
China.    Some  of  you  have  seen  at  first  hand,  as  I  have,  the  sad  plight  of 
agriculture  in    the    emerging  nations  of  the  vorld  where  those  vho  till  the 
soil  have  no  land  of  their  (yvn,  no  modem  methods,  and  no  hope  for  a  decent 
life       unless  they  can  change  their  system. 

The  emerging  nations  are  at  the  crossroads.    They  cannot  achieve 
economic  grovth  they  need  to  raise  their  levels  of  living  unless  they 
achieve  a  more  productive  agriculture.    They  cannot  achieve  this  without 
land  reform.    Thus,  within  our  system  of  agric\alture  there  lies  a  potent 
weapon  against  communism  of  which  we  have  not  yet  made  sufficient  use. 

Recently  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  leaders  in  India  that  they 
were  not  nearly  as  impressed  with  America's  ability  to  produce  automobiles 
and  appliances  and  ICBMs  as  they  were  with  our  ability  to  produce 
more  than  enough  food  with  only  9  percent  of  our  working  force. 

Think  of  what  this  can  mean  to  millions  of  people  who  have 
never  had  enough  food,  and  who  never  even  dream  of  more  than  enough! 

(more) 
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Think  of  what  this  can  mean  to  developing  countries       seeking  to 
catch  up  with  the  more  advanced  nations  and  seeking  higher  levels  of  living. 
Think  of  what  this  means  to  nations  at  the  crossroads  --  whether  they  call 
themselves  neutral  or  non-aligned       as  they  look  abroad  and  face  a  choice 
between  communism  and  freedom. 

They  look  at  Red  China  and  they  see  hunger  greater  than  their 
own;  and  the  failure  of  communist  agriculture.    They  lock  at  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  they  see  the  Russian  counterpart  of  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  fired  because  of  agricultural  scarcity  (not  surplus),  and 
they  listen  to  Khrushchev  publicly  call  upon  Russia  to  catch  up  with  the 
United  States  in  the  production  of  food! 

These  are  nations  at  the  crossroads.    In  most  cases  they 
are  now       this  year  and  next  year  --  making  policy  choices  that  can 
determine  whether  their  agriculture,  yes,  and  their  entire  social  and 
economic  structure       will  follow  the  communist  pattern,  or  whether  they 
will  seek  to  adapt  to  their  needs  and  conditions  our  family  farm  economy 
based  on  individual  enterprise  and  the  ownership  of  the  land  by  those  who 
cultivate  it. 

Tlie  leaders  in  these  developing  nations  know  that  their  people 
are  hungry.    They  know  that  most  of  their  people  depend  on  agriculture 
for  what  meager  living  they  get.    They  want  to  choose  the  system  that  will 
work  the  best.    And  by  far  the  greatest  response  I  got,  when  I  spoke  in 
these  countries  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  was  when  I  said  that 
to  hungry  people  food  on  the  table  was  more  important  than  satellites  in 
the  sky I 
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We  should,  therefore,  make  every  effort  to  tell  the  world  of  the 
si5)eriority  of  the  family  farm  economy,  vhich  is  so  efficient  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  use  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  in  our  foreign 
assistance  programs . 

And,  in  connection  with  these  programs,  I  would  emphasize  that  this 
Administration  seeks  to  direct  our  agriculturaJ.  abundance  into  every  possible 
sound  and  constructive  channel.    This  is  a  more  difficult  job  than  is  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  not  experienced  the  problems  involved.    We  must, 
for  example,  seek  to  make  sure  that  our  food  reaches  and  helps  the  people  that 
need  it  most;  that  it  contributes  its  maximum  to  economic  development  in  the 
emerging  nations  to  which  it  is  sent;  that  it  is  not  used  to  deprive  friendly 
nations  of  markets  they  need  and  should  have;  and  that  itis  QOt  used  to  delay 
the  development  of  better  agricultural  production  in  the  recipient  nations 
themselves,  without  which  they  can  never  fully  achieve  hi.gher  standards  for 
all  their  people . 

In  our  efforts  to  coke  tlie  greatest  possible  effective  use  of  our 
agricultural  abundance  as  an  instrument  for  peace  we  work  primarily  through 
Public  Law  480,  but  we  are  also  seeking  to  develop  and  expand  international, 
multilateral  efforts  toward  that  end.    One  of  the  most  outstanding  citizen 
leaders  in  Anaerican  efforts  to  combat  hunger  throughout  the  world  is  the 
National  Farmers  Union  president,  James  G.  Patton,  from  whom  you  will  hear 
directly  and  eloquently  about  this  program  tomorrow  evening.    Tonight,  therefore, 
I  will  not  expand  any  further  on  this  subject.    But  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that, 
throughout  our  efforts  to  formulate  a  so\ind  program  to  solve  our  domestic  farm 
problems,  this  Administration  has  given  -  and  is  giving  -  constant  attention 
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to  its  stated  goal  of  making  the  majcimum  possible  constructive  use  of  our 
agricultural  efficiency  and  productivity  to  relieve  hunger  and  promote  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

As  we  recognize  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  American  farmers, 
as  we  recognize  the  great  asset  that  we  have  in  the  family  farms  of  this 
Nation,  we  must  make  sure  of  their  opportunity  to  gain  adeq.uate  rewards  for 
their  achievement.    This  strengthening  of  farm  income  is  a  basic  goal  of  the 
A-B-C-D  Program  for  Agriculture  in  the  1960's. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  downward  trend  in  farm  income  was  reversed 
in  1961,  with  a  resulting  billion-dollar  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
This  has  been  a  good  start.    However  it  was  accomplished  under  emergency 
programs  that  will  expire  without  further  legislation.    Thus,  today,  we 
urgently  need  the  broad,  coniprehensive  program  that  is  incorporated  in  the 
Administration's  A-B-C-D  recommendations.    It  is  a  program  that  takes  into 
account  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  this  nation  and  the  well-being  of  our 
national  economy.    It  recognizes  the  facts,  and  honestly  faces  the  problems  and 
choices  that  these  facts  impose  upon  us. 

The  basic  fact  relevant  to  achieving  farm  income  is  that,  while 
economic  efficiency  and  economic  power  are  related,  they  are  two  different 
things.    The  family  farmers  that  produce  most  of  our  food  and  fiber  have 
raised  econoiaic  efficiency  in  agriculture  to  the  highest  level  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.    But  as  individual  farmers  they  cannot  control  the  supply 
that  reaches  the  market,  and  they  therefore  cannot  achieve  the  economic  power 
that  is  essential  to  bring  about  adequate  incomes. 
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I  know  of  no  serious  student  of  our  farm  problem  vho  does  not 
recognize  that  its  solution  depends  on  a  balance  betveen  the  amount  we  produce 
and  the  anount  we  can  use  r    This  balance  is  an  essential  clement  in  our  achieving 
and  assurir^  —  over  the  years  ahead  —  an  income  level  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  family  farm  as  the  foundation  of  American  agricultural 
economy. 

In  formulating  our  program  to  achieve  this  balance  for  those 
commodities  that  are  in  serious  surplus  --  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  dairy 
products  --  we  have  studied  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

Wha-c  are  these  lessons? 

We  have  learned  from  experience  in  the  50 's  that  the  lowering  of 
supports  tends  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  production,  because  each 
individual  farmer,  with  relatively  inflexible  investments  and  costs,  tends 
to  make  up  for  lower  prices  by  increasing  his  output  in  a  lonely  effort  to 
stay  in  business. 

We  have  learned  that  attempts  to  take  land  out  of  production  by 
paying  for  the  diverted  acres,  but  without  any  accompanying  measures  for 
taking  out  specific  kinds  of  cropland  or  any  measures  for  supply  management, 
fail  for  reasons  that  are  obvioiis .    Farmers  naturally  choose  to  divert  the 
poorest  cropland.    And  science  and  technology  enable  them  to  raise  ever 
increasing  q.uantities  from  the  good  land  that  remains. 

We  know  that  the  abandonment  of  all  farm  programs,  with  resulting 
Tinlimited  production  and  no  supports,  would  bring  about  such  a  drastic 
decline  in  prices  that  we  could  expect  wholeseile  bankruptcy,  with  millions 
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of  farmers  losing  their  farms,  and  millions  of  people  throvn  out  of 
their  accustomed  occupations  and  ways  of  life. 

It  is  possible  that,  at  such  a  cost,  a  temporary  balance  might 
be  achieved.    But  that  cost  is  too  great  for  this  enlightened  nation  in 
this  enlightened  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  years  of  successful  experience 
with  supply  management  in  certain  crops,  like  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts 
and  cotton.    In  formulating  our  programs  for  balance  we  have  sought  to 
learn  from  both  our  failures  and  our  successes. 

Our  program  for  balance,  therefore,  presents  practical  measures 
whereby  we  can  manage  our  abundant  productive  capacity.  Moreover,  it  does 
it  with  an  emphasis  on  freedom,  and  on  the  principles  of  deraocratice  choice. 

The  A-B-C-D  program  emphasizes  the  maximum  amount  of  freedom 
that  is  consistent  with  the  one  element  that  is  most  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  free,  individual  enterprise  on  our  family  farms  --  the 
possibility  of  earning  a  fair  income.    The  freedom  of  a  farmer  to  earn  a 
decent  income,  and  gain  an  American  standard  of  living  for  his  family, 
is  more  important  than  whether  he  plants  ^0  or  50  acres  of  corn.  His 
freedom  to  contract  with  the  Government  as  to  the  terms  with  which  he  agrees 
to  comply,  in  return  for  support  prices  that  mean  a  decent  income,  is  of 
utmost  significance.    His  exercise  of  this  freedom  of  choice,  democratically 
along  V7ith  other  farmers,  offers  no  more  justification  for  a  charge  of 
"regimentation"  than  it  would  if  applied  to  our  freedom  to  drive  on  the 
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highways  of  this  land  --a  freedom  that  ve  would  not  have  if  we  had  not 
given  up  the  f^^eedom  to  drive  on  either  side  of  the  road  at  any  rate  of 
speed.    We  are  free  to  live  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  society  only  because 
we  have  chosen  to  enact  laws  —  by  vote  of  the  majority       that  restrict 
the  freedom  of  us  all. 

Therefore  our  program  offers  a  choice  to  the  American  farmers, 
a  choice  that  will  be  imposed  on  all  only  if  voted  by  a  two -thirds 
majority.    This  choice  has  been  described  as  a  "hard  choice",  but  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not  as  hard  as  it  seems  at  first  glance 
and  certainly  not  as  hard  as  our  opponents  would  have  you  believe. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  regulations  that  are  proposed  are  not 
so  burdensome  or  restrictive  as  is  sometimes  feared       and  you  know  that 
they  are  not  of  the  kind  that  would  call  for  the  "policeman  at  every 
crossroad"  that  you  may  have  heard  about!    They  are  similar  in  nature  to 
regulations  that  have  been  in  effect  for  many  years  for  such  crops  as 
tobacco,  and,  as  such, they  have  repeatedly  been  endorsed  by  95  percent  of 
the  farmers  and  by  all  major  farm  organizations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  choice  is  softened  by  the  bright  prospects 
that  will  result  from  the  total  implementation  of  the  entire  program. 
For  these  prospects  include  not  only  the  goeils  of  lower  Government  costs 
and  higher  farm  incomes,  but  they  also  include  a  use  of  our  resources 
to  meet  urgent,  but  presently  neglected,  needs  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 
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They  include  land  no  longer  vasted  by  the  production  of  things 
we  cannot  use  —  but  rather  providing  wholesome  outdoor  recreation  for 
which  there  is  great  need. 

They  involve  a  conquest  of  rural  poverty,  and  rural  renewal 
programs  that  can  do  for  raen,  women,  and  children  in  the  country  what  we 
expect  of  urban  renewal  programs  in  our  great  metropolitan  areas. 

Our  program  for  development  and  renewal  of  rural  America  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  comprehensive  farm  program.    VJe  do  not  propose  to 
drive  people  off  the  farm.    Nor  do  we  intend  to  permit  machines  and  other 
technological  developments  to  drive  men,  women  and  children  off  our  farms 
without  seeing  that  they  are  provided  with  the  training  and  opportunities 
for  other  occupations  and  for  an  improved  way  of  life,  whether  that  be  on 
our  fanns,  in  our  small  towns,  or  in  the  cities.    We  seek  to  expand  and 
improve  our  programs  of  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  enable 
competent  and  efficient  farmers,  who  lack  adequate  resources  to  -uiake 
farming  successful,  to  acquire  such  resources. 

Our  first  object  with  respect  to  farm  opportunities,  then,  is  to 
create  economic  conditions  in  agriculture  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
an  efficient  farm  family  with  an  adequate  farm  to  earn  a  living  comparable 
to  other  economic  groups . 

But  there  are  also  many  cases  where  part-time  farming  can  be  made 

to  fit  happily  into  an  economic  pattern  for  serai -retired  people,  or  for 

people  with  some  other  sources  of  income,  who  can  still  live  on  the  land 

and  contribute  to  the  well  being  of  rural  communities.    These,  too,  are  a 

vital  part  of  our  family  farm  system. 
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The  basic  foundation  of  a  prosperous  rural  area  is  the  opportunity 
for  families  on  both  full-time  and  part-time  family  farms  to  have  adequate 
incomes.    We  are  now  organizing  ovx  operations  vithin  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  agencies  in  order  to  give 
maximum  services  to  families  in  rural  areas.    We  are  developing  a  program 
vhereby  all  of  our  USDA  policies  and  programs  will  be  reviewed  in  terms 
of  their  impact  on  the  family  farm  pattern  of  American  agriculture. 

The  rural  areas  development  programs  in  our  total  Program  for 
the  '60's  will  be  designed  to  achieve  the  maximum  total  economic  opportunities 
in  rural  areas  by  encouraging  industrial  and  commercial  development, 
strengthening  full-time  and  part-time  family  farm  operations^  maintaining 
the  optimum  farm  population  in  rural  areas,  protecting  and  conserving 
natural  resources,  improving  educational  opportunities,  and  assisting  in 
providing  recreational  and  community  facilities. 

This  is  a  program  with  many  parts,  as  it  should  be  in  a  free 
country  where  people  should  be  free  to  shape  their  own  destinies.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  practical  program  which  can  achieve  much  to  strengthen 
our  American  way  of  life. 

Its  many  parts  are  reflected  in  the  A-B-C-D's  of  Abundance, 
Balance,  Conservation,  and  Development: 
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A.  We  seek  to  use  our  Abundance  in  the  production  of  food  and  filDer  at 
fair  prices  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Americans 

and  to  comhat  hunger  and  contribute  to  economic  development  in  the  free  world. 

B.  We  seek  a  Balance  "between  the  abundance  we  can  produce  and  the  quantities 
we  can  use  —  a  balance  that  is  essential  to  avoid  the  waste  of  private 

effort  and  public  resources  that  results  from  producing  more  than  can  be  used 
--a  balance  that  will  make  it  possible  for  efficient  family  farmers  to  earn 
incomes  comparable  to  those  earned  in  non-farm  occupations. 

C.  We  seek  the  Conservation  and  wise  utilization  of  our  land  and  water 
resources^  to  adjust  their  use  to  both  the  conditions  of  today  and 

the  potential  needs  of  tomorrow,  thus  insuring  abundance  for  our  children 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

D.  We  seek  the  maximum  Development  of  human  resources  and  of  rural 
communities,  programs  aimed  at  ending  rural  poverty  and  at  opportunities 

for  education  and  employment  that  will  extend  to  people  in  every  rural-  area 
in  the  nation  the  advantages  of  a  high,  truly  American,  standard  of  living. 

We  are  confident  that  these  goals  can  be  achieved,  and  that  great 
strides  can  be  made  toward  their  achievement  in  the  1960's.    I  urge  you  to 
join  this  Administration  in  its  rejection  of  the  defeatism  that  says  that 
the  farm  problem  is  impossible  of  solution.    \Je  have  heard  far  too  many 
such  statements  in  the  past  few  weeks  and  months.    I  would  like  to  ask 
those  who  say  that  the  farm  problem  cannot  be  solved  to  consider  seriously 
the  implications  of  that  statement. 
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Are  we  going  to  say  that  within  our  democratic  system  ve  cannot 
solve  the  social,  and  economic  problems  that  are  related  to  our  abundant 
productivity?    Are  we  going  to  tell  the  world  that  we  can  produce  abundance 
but  cannot  manage  it  in  the  interest  of  all?    Are  we  going  to  affirm  that 
our  family  farm  economy  has  developed  the  world's  most  productive  agriculture 
and  that  this  productive  efficiency  reflects  the  incentive  and  enterprise 
that  comes  with  individual  o^mership,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  that  we 
cannot  create  conditions  under  which  that  incentive  and  enterprise  can 
earn  a  fair  reward? 

I  say  No  I  Because  we  really  believe  in  the  superiority  of  our 
political  and  economic  ideals  we  must  prove  that  they  work  that  they 
can  meet  the  challenge  of  change  and  the  challenge  of  abundance.    We  must 

prove  that  our  family  farm  economy  can  produce  —  not  only  abundance,  but 

«, 

adequate  incomes  and  soundly  balanced  production. 

I  believe  that  action  toward  our  goals  is  urgent  today.  Further 
drift  and  delay  will  only  add  to  the  confusion  and  make  a  sound  choice  more 
difficult  than  it  now  is. 

Yet  I  believe  that  making  the  right  choice  for  a  sound,  comprehensive 
farm  program  today  will  do  more  than  restore  strength  to  farm  income  and  to 
our  farm  economy.    I  believe  it  will  measure  our  ability  to  face  the  problems 
of  a  new  age  and  meet  the  challenges  of  abundance  within  the  framework  of 
democracy.    It  will  help  to  prove  that  these  challenges  and  problems  can 
be  met  most  effectively  under  freedom. 
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U.S.  De-partment  of  Agriculture 
0-fice  o:^'  the  Secretary 

I  7,3  AGRICULTURE  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

■  .  ^/  ,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  this  meeting  of  the  National 
ff' Farmers  Union.     I  T-relcome  it  especially  "because  of  your  dedication  to  goals 

in  agriculture  that  are  in  the  "best  interest  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 

States^  of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  of  the  advancement  of  peace  and 

progress  throughout  the  world. 

The  programs  and  policies  of  the  National  Farmers  Union  have  long 
recognized  that  what  is  good  for  this  country  is  good  for  the  farmers.  You 
have  sought  consistently  to  achieve  a  program  in  food  and  agriculture  that 
would  assure  the  American  family  farm  the  oioportunity  to  earn  a  fair  income, 
and  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  sufficient  to  provide  high  standards  for 
all  Americans.     And  you  have  recognized  the  role  of  food  as  an  instrument  to 
combat  hunger  and  to  assist  in  the  economic  development  of  other  nations. 

I  Imow  that  you  would  want  me  to  speak  tonight  in  terms  of  these 
goals  --  in  terms  of  the  progress  we've  made  toward  their  achievem.ent  --  in 
terms  of  how  far  we  have  progressed  along  the  road  toward  the  new  frontiers 
for  asiriculture . 


I  want  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of  positive  action  to  reach  these 

goals-     I  want  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  I  can  the  need  for  the  enactment 

of  measures  to  strengthen  farm  income.     In  spite  of  the  income  gains  that 

accompanied  the  1961  farm  legislation^  the  economic  position  of  the  family 

farm  is  not  secure  today.     And  because  its  incom.e  position  is  not  secure^  its 

survival  is  not  assured.     Legislation  to  provide  better  incomes  for  the  family 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  Banquet  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  Convention,  Shirley  Savoy  Hotels  Denver^  Colorado ^ 
6:^0  p.m.   (ICT),  Wednesday,  Karch  21,  I962 .  
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farm  is  thus  an  imperative  necessity  for  progress  along  the  road  to  our 
goals  for  agriculture  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  are  literally  at  a  major  crossroads  along  that  road  today.  We 
have  passed  several  road  signs  that  have  indicated  where  we  have  "been  and 
where  we  are  going.     Some  of  the  signs  are  a  little  confused^  some  are  hard 
to  read.     Some  of  them  are  faded  with  the  years.     Some  are  so  mutilated  and 
spattered  with  mud       thrown  up  either  accidentally  or  deliberately  "by  those  . 
who  do  not  i/ant  to  go  our  way       that  they  even  seem  to  point  in  the  wrong 
direction o     Some  are  vague  "because  those  who  constructed  the  signs  were  not 
sure  of  the  way  they  wanted  to  gO;  or  of  the  way  they  were  going. 

But  some  of  the  signs  are  clear.     Others  we  can  interpret  accurately 
only  after  studying  the  road  map.     If  we  will  recall  the  signs  that  we 
have  passed^  and  compare  them  with  the  landjnarhs  on  the  route  we  have 
traveled;  we  can  judge  the  accuracy  and  validity  of  those  signs. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  study  these  signs  with  me  tonight.  For 
must  choose  the  right  direction.    V7e  must  interpret  these  signs  for  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  --  for  the  people  of  this  Nation  --  in  order  that 
they  may  choose  the  road  that  will  take  us^  most  directly  and  with  the 
least  difficulty^  toward  the  goals  we  seek  on  the  new  frontier. 

I  would  have  you  note^  for  example  ^  one  sign  that  w:as  put  up  only 
a  week  or  two  ago  when  a  vote  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  turned 
down  this  Administration's  urgent  request  for  a  resolution  to  retain  the 
present  support  price  for  milk  until  we  could  secure  the  enactment  of  a 
prograra  that  would  adjust  the  production  of  milk  and  its  products  to 
quantities  we  can  use.    This  sign  clearly  i^arns  the  dairy  farmers  of  f, 
America  of  the  drop  in  income  they  m±11  all  suffer  when  prices  drop 
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as  they  must  under  the  law  and  the  supply  situation  that  now  prevail  -- 
to  75  percent  ox  parity  on  April  1st .     I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  now 
possible  to  get  that  rough  stretch  repaired  before  we  must  travel  that 
road.    As  of  now^  that  sign  clearly  spells  out  the  difficulties  ahead  for 
dairy  farmers  all  over  the  nation^  the  humps  and  shakeups  to  he  expected 
--a  road  so  rough  that  some  may  break  down  and  have  to  give  up  before  they 
can  rej.ch  a  sm.oother  road.     This  sign  is  one  clear  portent  of  what  may 
happen  to  incom^es  on  family  farms  all  over  the  nation  if  we  do  not  choose 
the  right  road. 

There  are  other  signs. 

But  let  us  first  go  back  to  review  the  road  we  have  travelled^  to 
examine  the  signs  and  difficulties  we  have  encountered  on  our  way  to  this 
crossroads . 

In  many  ways^  most  of  the  decade  of  the  1950 's  was  a  bad  dream 
to  the  Am-erican  farm  family  --  and  like  all  bad  dreams,  is  more  easily 
forgotten  than  remembered. 

In  the  beginning  years  of  the  1950 's  the  Ajnerican  farmer  was 
regarded  as  the  man  who  had  helped  win  the  war  by  feeding  and  clothing  the 
American  people^  our  armies^  and  our  allies.     He  had^  after  the  war^  helped 
feed  millions  of  people  in  war -torn  nations  .     He  kept  starvation  and  fam-ine 
from  the  world's  doorstep.     He  achieved  a  level  of  productivity  which 
supplied  this  nation  with  an  abundance  the  world  had  never  before  seen. 
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Yet  in  eight  short  years ^  the  American  people  forgot  the  remarkable 
achievement  of  the  farmer.     They  lost  sight  of  his  success    and  gradually 
came  to  view  him  as  a  self-seeking  individual  more  interested  in  getting  a 
hc.ndout  than  in  earning  a  living.     This  distorted  view  was  not  entirely 
accidental.     Some  of  the  press  helped  build  this  picture    and  no  one  in 
prominent  public  office  siDOke  out  against  this  misunderstanding.     In  fact^ 
the  national  voices  that  should  have  brought  understanding  to  the  public 
were^  instead^  directed  toward  furthering  the  distortion. 

In  eight  years ;  the  farmer  saw  his  net  income  decline  steadily 
during  a  period  when  other  incomes  increased  steadily.    There  seemed  to 
be  little  hope.     The  level  of  farm  productivity  rose  continually^  but 
income  continued  to  fall.     In  1952^  the  government  had  on  hand  about  $2-5 
billion  in  farm  produce ^  a  reasonable  level  of  commodities  to  meet  emergencies 
and  to  bring  stability  to  the  market.     In  eight  years^  by  following  policies 
mistakenly  thought  to  reduce  the  buildup  of  unused  food  and  fiber ^  the 
government  by  the  end  of  1960  found  itself  with  a  $9  billion  inventory. 
The  cost  of  supporting  farm  income  rose_,  although  farm  income  declined.  In 
those  eight  years ^  more  was  spent  to  achieve  less  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  modern  agriculture. 

Another  example  of  the  direction  agriculture  took  during  the  1950 's 
can  be  found  in  the  distortion  of  the  meaning  of  the  basic  principle  of 
parity.     For  many  years  "parity"  had  pointed  the  direction  toward  a  goal 
for  American  agriculture.    But  the  50's  saw  this  concept  narrowed  and 
changed. 

(more) 
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Parity  is  a  good  vor'i  .     TLo  Oictionary  gives  its  first  and 
principal  definition  as  "equality  in  amount,  status,  or  character." 
Parity,  then,  is  another  way  of  expressing  the  principle  of  equality 
that  America  has  always  stood  for,  that  our  founding  fathers  wrote  into 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  princple  that  no  American  dares  openly 
deny.    Parity  to  agriculture  originally  pointed  the  way  to  an  equal  status 
with  other  segments  of  our  economy       equal  opportunity  to  achieve  reward 
for  capital,  labor  and  raa,nagerial  skill  invested  in  farming  equivalent  to 
the  rewards  received  when  the  same  amount  of  capital,  labor  and  managerial 
skill  are  invested  in  other  enterprises. 

You  can  remember  what  happened  to  the  meaning  of  parity  in  the 
past  decade.    There  was  talk  of  100  percent  of  parity,  and  then  75  percent 
of  parity.    Then  you  began  to  hear  about  a  "moving  average"  of  the  last 
three  years,  and  about  "sliding  scales."    By  the  time  all  of  these  dis- 
tortions had  been  superimposed  on  the  "parity"  road  sign  it  became  so 
blurred  that  to  millions  of  people  it  came  to  mean  subsidy.    Equality  and 
fairness  had  been  eliminated. 

Yet,  in  the  United  States,  the  principle  of  equality  has  always 
meant  equality  of  opportunity.     It  has  never  meant  a  hand-out,  certainly 
not  to  American  farmers. 

Equality  is  a  principle  and  an  ideal,  and  it  is  subject  to 
measurement  as  such.    When  parity  first  entered  the  American  agricultural 
vocabulary,  the  standard  or  yardstick,  applied  for  practical  purposes, 
was  the  price  relationship  that  existed  in  the  period  1911-1^' 
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It  was  chosen  because  that  period  reflected  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
economy  when  the  earning  power  of  agriculture  in  relation  to  its  costs  and 
to  other  segments  of  our  economy  seemed  to  be  in  relatively  equal  balance. 
This  yardstick  served  its  purpose  as  it  was  first  applied^  and  following 
World  War  11^  prices  generally  held  to  around  100  percent  of  parity  as  that 
yardstick    was  used. 

But  the  yardstick,  or  the  measure  of  a  goal,  should  never  be  mis- 
taken for  the  goal'' itself .     During  the  1950 's  the  yardstick  of  parity  became 
so  blurred  with  figures  and  percentages  and  slippery  language  that  its 
original  meaning  became  obscured  and  distorted.     It  is  time  to  clarify  and 
brighten  the  original  goal  of  equality.    The  signposts  we  set  up  today  must 
clearly  point  to  an  equality  of  opportunity  that  will  enable  farmers  to  earn 
incomes  on  a  par  with  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

There  were  other  signs  in  the  1950 's  that  proved  to  lead  in  the 
wrong  direction.    There  was  the  sign  that  said  "lower  support  prices"  that 
was  unaccompanied  by  any  provision  for  managing  supply.    This  signpost  was 
supposed  to  lead  toward  a  reduction  of  surpluses  and  of  government  costs. 
Instead  it  led  us  to  greater  surpluses  and  higher  government  costs  than  ever 
before,  and  it  led  farmers  down  a  steep  hill  of  declining  farm  income,  made 
more  difficult  by  rising  incomes  of  other  segments  of  our  economy.    And  down 
that  hill,  along  with  the  farmers,  went  people  and  communities  of  rural 
America . 

Surely  we  will  not  be  misled  by  that  sign  again! 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  we  set  out  to  reverse  this  direction. 
V7e  studied  the  roadmaps .    We  set  forth  clearly  the  goals  we  sought  to  reach. 
We  sought  to  find  the  best  paths  by  which  to  approach  those  goals.    And  we 
begin  the  task  of  correcting  and  rebuilding  the  signboards  along  the  way. 
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In  all  these  tasks  this  Administration  sought  the  help  of  all  major 
farm  organizations    and  I  am  happy  to  note  that  all  but  one  have  been  full 
partners  in  the  effort. 

The  road  we  have  travelled  in  the  past  ik  months  has  brought  us 
to  strengthened  programs  for  Food  for  Peace ^  for  farm  credit^  for  develop- 
ment of  rural  communities,  for  the  more  effective  use  of  our  nation's  food 
abundance  to  enrich  the  diets  of  those  at  home  whose  nutrition  could  be 
improved.    These  are  landmarks  to  which  we  can  point  with  a  real  sense  of 
progress  and  achievement. 

Another  landmark  that  we  are  approaching  is  that  point  at  which 
the  American  public  will  fully  understand  the  true  story  of  American 
agriculture.    At  every  opportunity^  we  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  pointed  out  that  the  American  people  eat  better  at  less  real  cost 
than  any  people  at  any  time  in  history;  and  that  the  American  people  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  fact  that  the  American  farmer  has  become  the  most 
skilled  technician-scientist-manager  the  world  has  ever  seen,    lie  have 
succeeded  in  getting  cooperation  from  press,  radio  and  TV;  and  the  non- 
farm  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  helping  in  this  direction. 

I  might  say  here  that,  in  this  age  of  public  relations  and 
institutional  advertising  this  is  no  more  than  we  owe  to  the  farmers  of 
America.    The  producers  of  things  ranging  from  automobiles  to  cosmetics 
spend  millions  to  tell  the  public  how  efficient  they  are.    The  processors 
and  handlers  of  agricultural  products  also    spend  millions  to  tell  the 
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public    how  much  they  contribute  to  our  standard  of  living.    This  is  well 
and  good.     But  by  the  same  token^  and  again  in  the  interest  of  equality, 
those  millions  of  individual  farmers  who  produce  our  basic  commodities 
have  richly  earned  a  voice  in  their  behalf.     I  regard  this  as  a  major 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    And  I  sincerely 
trust  that  most  members  of  our  great  farm  organizations  will  continue 
to  support  this  effort. 

Another  landmark  that  has  characterized  the  past  year  is  the 
reversal  of  the  downward  trend  in  farm  income.     Net  farm  income 
has  risen  almost  9  percent,  or  $1  billion,  to  the  highest  level 
since  1953.    Report  after  report  indicates  that  small  town  merchants 
and  businessmen  have  seen  business  improve  10  to  15  percent  as 
farmers  spend  money  to  satisfy  pent-up  demand.    This  worthwhile 
progress  has  accompanied  the  temporary  and  emergency  legislation 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  that  the  Congress  passed  a  year  ago. 

I  invite  you  to  go  back  with  me  along  that  road  to  the 
early    months  of  I96I.     I  said  then,  that  we  were  approaching  the 
crossroads.    This  Administration  then  proposed  legislation  that 
would  provide  a  framework  within  which  the  farmers  could  have  a 
direct  voice  in  formulating  their  programs.    The  Congress  preferred 
to  meet  immediate  needs  by  temporary  programs  that  went  in  the 
right  direction,  and  directed  this  Administration  to  recommend  long 
range  commodity  programs  to  reach  our  goals. 
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This  we  have  done.     I  believe  that  we  are  now  at  the  crossroads 
that  we  were  approaching  a  year  ago.    There  are  several  signs  that 
indicate  that  we  face,  this  year,  our  last  good  chance  to  choose  the 
most  direct  road  that  leads  to  a  broad,  comprehensive  national  farm 
program. 

The  A-B-C-D  farm  program  that  this  Administration  is  recommend- 
ing to  Congress  has  been  formulated  as  painstakingly  and  presented  as 
carefully  as  we  know  how        to  chart  our  course  toward  the  broad  goals 
of  Abundance,  Balance,  Conservation  and  Development.     It  recognizes 
the  budgetary  needs  of  our  nation,  and  faces  squarely    the  fact 
that  we  can  naither  ask  for  nor  expect  that  Government  expenditures 
for  farm  programs  will  contineu  to  increase.    Yet  it  also  gives 
maximum  emphasis  to  that  strengthening  of  the  farmers'  incomes  that 
is  essential  if  the  efficient  family  farm  economy  is  to  survive. 

There  are  several  signs  along  the  road  today  that  encourage 
us  to  believe  that  the  non-farm  public  is  ready  to  accept  this  common 
sense  farm  program  at  this  time .     I  have  already  referred  to  a  changed 
attitude  toward  farm  problems,  on  the  part  of  those  in  our  cities. 
There  is  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  contributions  our  farmers  make 
to  our  national  well-being.    There  is  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
farmers'  problems.     I  sense  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
speak  for  the  non-farm  majority  to  go  along  with  support  for  a  program 
that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  raise  his  economic  opportunity  -- 
provided  the  farmer  will  face  the  fact  that  he  must  adjust  his  pro- 
duction to  quantities  that  can  be  used. 
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These  are  signs  that  should  impel  us  to  choose  the  road  of 
managed  abundance  this  year.     The  A-B-C-D  program  has  mapped  this  road 
toward  the  new  frontier  as  carefully  as  it  is  possible  to  do  at  this  time. 

lAjhat  about  alternative  paths  that  lead  away    from  this  crossroads 

There  is  the  direction  indicated  by  the  so-called  cropland 
retirement  bill  presented  by  our  opposition^,  on  which  hearings  were  held 
last  weeli.     This  road  leads  to  an  increase  in  government  costs    a  decrease 
in  farm  income^  and  --  even  at  this  gre_±  cost        it  fails  to  reach  any 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem  of  surpluses.     If  we  were  to  follow  this 
vague ill-defined  path  we  would  soon  find  ourselves  on  a  road  leading  to 
abandonment  of  all  farm  programs.     The  same  signs  are  posted  along  other 
paths  directed  toward  a  deliberate  lowering  of  price  supports  without  any 
measures  to  adjust  supply  effectively. 

But  the  road  that  leads  to  the  abandonment  of  all  farm  programs 
is  marked  by  such  a  catastrophic  drop  in  farm  prices  that  the  result  could 
only  be  widespread  farm  bankruptcies  and  farm  depression.    Millions  of 
people  would  be  thrown  out  of  their  accustomed  occupations  and  ways  of 
life.     The  farmer  who  loses  his  farm  would  then  have  a  new  freedom  --  to 
go  to  the  cit3^  and  look  for  a  job  there. 

We  cannot  take  that  road. 

But^  the  question  arises^  do  we  need  to  choose  now?    As  we  pause 
at  this  crossroads  to  review  where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are  going,  as 
we  face  the  crucial  choice  of  which  road  to  take^,  there  are  many  that  are 
plagued  with  indecision. 
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Why  not  just  re-enact  the  emergenc^^  measures  passed  last  year? 
\Jhy  wouldn't  that  he  better  than  a  ifhole  new  program?    Those  measures  have 
been  followed  by  nearly  a  10--percent  increase  in  farm  income.     Perhaps  they 
have  even  satisfied  the  farmers  enough  so  that  they  are  not  too  excited 
about  getting  a  comprehensive  farm  program. 

So  why  not  wait  at  the  crossroads  for  yet  another  year?  Or 
perhaps  another  year  after  that?    Why  not  pospone  the  decision?    wliat  harm 
can  come  from  this  easier  course  of  putting  off  the  day  of  facing  the  facts 
of  the  technological  revolution  in  agriculture  and  thus  avoiding  the  right 
--  and  the  responsibility  --  of  choosing  our  course? 

One  must  look  a  little  farther  for  the  signs  that  give  the  answers 
to  these  questions.    But  the  answers  are  there.     The  costs  to  the  government 
of  such  programs  would  be  likely  to  continue  to  rise^  and  thus  the  day  of 
final  reckoning  would  only  be  postponed.    Most  seriously,  it  might  be 
^postponed    until  a  time  has  arrived  when  a  sound^  com-prehensive  program 
like  that  of  the  Adm.inistration' s  proposal  this  year_,  would  be  less  likely 
to  win  the  acceptance  of  the  non-farm  majority. 

The  time  may  come  when  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  \iho  seeks  to 
speak  for  the  interests  of  the  farmers  will  be  criticized  even  more  severely 
than  he  is  today  for  not  speaking,  instead^  for  the  interests  of  those 
greater  numbers  involved  in  the  handling  and  processing  of  farm  products. 

The  time  m.ay  come  when  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  little  know- 
ledge and  less  understanding  of  farm  problems  so  far  exceed  those  who  have 
had  direct  experience  with  the  farmers  of  this  nation  that  the  building  of 

adequate  understanding  will  have  become  a  herculean  task. 
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The  passage  of  time^,  will^  I  am  convinced^  make  the  solution 
oi  the  problems  of  agriculture  harder        not  easier.     Further  delay 
vill  mean  less  likelihood  of  attaining  a  common- sense  program  that  will 
raise  the  level  of  farm  incomes  in  America  as  it  helps  the  national 
economy  as  a  whole. 

If  we  pause  too  long  at  the  crossroads the  traffic  jam  of  piled 
up  surpluses  and  towering  costs  may  so  impede  our  progress  that  we  risk 
losing  the  way  to  reach  the  goals  we  share. 

Thus  I  submit  that  it  is  now  our  task  and  our  responsibility 
to  choose  the  right  direction  and  get  started  on  our  course.     It  is  an 
urgent  task.     It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  fate  of  the  family  farmers 
of  this  nation  for  the  ne:ct  10  years  will  depend  on  what  takes  place  in 
Washington  in  the  next  10  weeks.    And  what  happens  in  Washington  in  the 
weeks  ahead  may  well  depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  farmers  of  this  nation, 
and  the  action  of  their  own  farm  organizations. 

We  have  an  opportunity  now  to  choose  a  course  that  will  lead 
to  the  goals  of  Abundance ;  Balance^  Conservation  and  Development. 

Let  me  review,  briefly^  the  significance  of  these  goals. 
A.    We  seek  to  use  our  Abundance  in  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  at 

fair  prices  in  ciuantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Americans  and  to  combat  hunger  and  contribute  to  economic  development 
in  the  free  world. 


B.    We  seek  a  Balance  between  the  abundance  we  can  produce  and  the 

quantities  we  can  use  --  a  balance  that  is  essential  to  avoid  the 
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waste  of  private  effort  and  public  resources  that  results  from  producing 
more  than  can  he  used  --  a  balance  that  vill  make  it  possible  for  efficient 
family  farmers  to  earn  incomes  comparable  to  those  earned  in  non-farm 
occupations . 

C.  We  seek  the  Conservation  and  wise  utilization  of  our  land  and  water 
resources^  to  adjust  their  use  to  both  the  conditions  of  today  and 

the  potential  needs  of  tomorrow^  thus  insuring  abundance  for  our  children 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

D.  ••Je  seek  the  maximum  Develo-pment  of  human  resources  and  of  rural 
communities;  programs  aimed  at  ending  rural  poverty  and  at  opportun- 
ities for  education  and  employment  that  will  extend  to  people  in  every 
rural  area  in  the  nation  the  advantages  of  a  high^  truly  American, 
standard  of  living. 

We  are  confident  that  these  goals  can  be  reached,  and  that  great 
strides  can  be  made  toward  reaching  them  in  the  1960's.     I  urge  you  to 
join  this  Administration  in  its  rejection  of  the  defeatism  that  would 
have  us  linger  at  the  crossroads  because  of  the  assumption  that  we  cannot 
find  a  way  to  reach  these  goals.     I  have  heard  far  too  many  statements  to 
this  effect  in  the  past  few  months.     I  would  like  to  ask  those  who  say 
that  the  farm  problem  is  impossible  of  solution  to  consider  the  implications 
of  that  statement. 

Are  we  going  to  say  that  within  our  democratic  system  we  cannot 
find  ways  to  solve  the  social  and  economic  problems  that  are  related  to 
our  abundant  product ivit«y?    Are  we  going  to  tell  the  world  that  we  can 
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produce  abundance  but  cannot  manage  it  in  the  interest  of  all?    Are  we 
going  to  affirm  thc/t  our  family  farm  economy  has  developed  the  world's 
most  productive  agriculture  and  that  this  productive  efficiency  reflects 
the  incentive  and  enterprise  that  comes  with  individual  ownership;,  and  at 
the  same  time  admit  that  we  cannot  create  conditions  under  which  that 
incentive  and  enterprise  can  earn  a  fair  reward? 

I  s ay  No !    Because  we  really  believe  in  the  superiority  of  our 
political  and  economic  ideals  \Te  must  prove  that  they  work       that  they 
can  meet  the  challenge  of  change  and  the  challenge  of  abundance.    We  must 
prove  that  our  family  farm  economy  can  produce        not  only  abundance but 
adequate  incomes  and  soundly  balanced  production. 

And  because  we  believe  in  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose we 
must  face  the  responsibility  of  choosing  the  right  road. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  describing  that  road  ahead  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Administration's  A-B-C-D  program. 

True,  it  is  an  uphill  road.     It  leads  uphill  because  we  must 
start  from  where  we  are  and  proceed  under  conditions  that  e;:ist  --  whether 
these  conditions  relate  to  economics ;  politics  or  technological  and 
scientific  change. 

Along  this  road  we  find  a  new  security  for  the  American  family 
farm.    The  family  farm  has  produced  the  greatest  agricultural  productive 
efficiency  ever  known.     It  represents  the  best  social  a,nd  cultural  values 
of  rural  life.     It  is  the  principal  bulwark  su^Dporting  our  towns  and  village 
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Along  this  new  road  the  family  farm  will  find  what  it  now  lacks  --  the 
economic  strength  that  will  enc.lDle  it  to  continue  as  the  foundation  of  our 
agricultural  economy. 

Along  this  road  we  find  progress  toward  the  conquest  of  rural 
poverty^  and  rural  renewal  programs  that  can  do  for  men^  women  and  children 
in  the  country  what  we  expect  of  urban  renewal  programs  in  our  great 
metropolitan  areas . 

Along  the  road  we  find  land  no  longer  wasted  by  the  production 
of  things  we  cannot  use        but  rather  providing  wholesome  outdoor  recreation 
in  many_  forms  for  which  there  is  a  great  and  growing  need. 

Along  this  road  we  fii^id  farmers  who  are  truly  free^  enjoying  the 
one  basic  freedom  without  which  individual  family  farm  enterprise  cannot 
survive       the  freedom  to  earn  a  good  living  and  to  achieve  Am.erican 
standards  for  the  farm,  family. 

By  choosing  the  right  course  for  a  sounds  comprehensive  farm 
program  today  we  will  do  more  than  restore  strength  to  farm  incom.e  and  our 
farm  economy.    We  will  demonstrate  our  ability  to  face  the  problems  of  a 
new  age  and  meet  the  challenge  of  abundance  in  basic  human  needs.    We  will 
help  to  prove  that  the  peoples'  choice  is  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to 
face  other  challenges  of  today's  changing  world.    We  will  help  to  prove 
that  these  challenges  and  problems  can  be  met  most  effectively  by  democratic 
choice  in  a  free  societ^^. 
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The  "human  element"  in  farm  policy  can  be  lost  from  con'^i^eratt^Jn 

i 

by  "wild  and  reckless"  language  which  ignores  fact  and  substitutes  fantasy,  ^ 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  said  today. 

He  spoke  at  the  annual  Greater  Moorhead  Day  celebration  in 
Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

"The  American  public,  which  today  consists  of  92  percent  of  persons 
who  do  not  live  on  farms,  is  being  treated  to  a  public  debate  on  farm  policy 
in  which  fact  and  reason  are  being  answered  by  wild  and  reckless  statements 
which  have  little  bearing  on  the  problems  the  American  people  must  solve  in 
this  decade. 

"In  this  context,  when  facts  are  lost  in  wild  flights  of  fantasy, 
neither  the  farmer  nor  the  general  public  can  appraise  the  situation 
realistically.     And,  when  this  happens,  the  public  may  react  by  washing  its 
hands  of  the  whole  business. 

"The  tragedy  of  this  could  be  that  Democracy  would  be  impotent  to 
exercise  its  concern  for  human  values        the  human  element  of  public  policy 
can  be  driven  out  by  reckless  and  irresponsible  action.    Yet,  this  concern 
for  human  values  is  one  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  Democracy  which  sets 
it  apart  and  above  other  political  systems." 

The  Secretary  noted  that  debate  on  farm  policy  must  recognize  these 
basic  facts  written  by  the  current  situation  in  agriculture: 

Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freem^'n 
at  the  Greater  Moorhead  Day  celebration,  Moorhead,  Minnesota,  March  22,  1962, 
6:00  p  .m.  ,  CST.  
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*Farmer  income  has  been  at  unsatisfactory  levels  relative  to 
incomes  of  nonfarm  people.     Some  two  million  farm  families  on  inadequate 
sized  units  have  been  particularly  disadvantaged.    But  many  full-time, 
commercial  farmers  also  have  had  low  incomes, 

*The  economies  of  small-town  and  rural  America  are  dependent  upon 
a  prosperous  agriculture  --  an  agriculture  composed  of  many  thousands  of 
efficient  family  farm  units.     If  rural  people  are  to  have  equal  opportunity 
with  nonfarm  people,  rural  educational  and  economic  opportunities  need  to 
be  as  good  on  the  land  as  they  are  in  town. 

*A  return  to  a  "no  program"  agriculture  would  put  farmers  through 
a  searing  agricultural  depression.     In  such  an  event,  an  abandonment  of 
programs  would  result  in  farm  prices  and  incomes  at  disaster  levels  -- 
where  they  would  stay  for  a  long  time. 

*The  technological  revolution  in  agriculture  is  real  --  and  non- 
reversible.   Output  of  farm  commodities  is  expanding  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

^Agriculture  has  produced  in  recent  years  some  6  to  8  percent  more 
than  the  market  would  take.     It  will  continue  to  do  so  --  as  far  ahead  as 
can  be  seen.    Domestic  demand  expands  significantly  only  with  population 
growth,  and  production  potential  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  consumption 
prospects . 

^Agriculture  --  with  some  3.7  million  individual  units  --  is  not 
able  by  itself  to  make  desired  adjustments  to  excess  supply  or  reduced  demand. 
Lower  farm  prices  generally  do  not  assure  lower  total  farm  output  unless 
price  declines  are  extreme  and  sustained.    Farmers  are  linked  to  the  land 

(more) 
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by  a  long  heritage,  not  simply  by  dollars  and  cents.  They  often  increase 
their  output  despite  lower  prices  in  a  lonely  effort  to  stay  in  business. 

*The  public  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  make  large  budget 
expenditures  to  acquire  stocks  of  commodities  that  will  go  unused. 

"It  is  therefore  in  the  public  interest  to  increase  farm  incomes 
to  levels  comparable  with  other  segments  of  society,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  reduce  the  Government  cost  of  supporting  farm  incomes. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  reducing  the  cost  of  acquiring,  storing  and  handling 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  unused  commodities. 

"The  administration's  A-B-C-D  farm  program  is  designed  to  accomplish 
these  two  goals,  with  a  constant  and  vital  concern  for  the  human  element 
involved  in  any  program  or  policy  which  our  Democracy  must  always  consider. 

"We  seek  to  use  our  Abundance  in  the  production  of  food  and  fiber 
at  fair  prices  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Americans 
and  to  combat  hunger  and  contribute  to  economic  development  in  the  free  world. 

"We  seek  a  Balance  between  the  abundance  we  can  produce  and  the 
quantities  we  can  use  --  a  balance  that  is  essential  to  avoid  the  waste  of 
private  effort  and  public  resources  that  results  from  producing  more  than 
can  be  efficiently  and  effectively  used       a  balance  that  will  make  it 
possible  f»r  efficient  family  farmers  to  earn  incomes  comparable  to  those 
earned  in  n»n-farm  occupations. 

"We  seek  the  Conservation  and  wise  utilization  of  •ur  land  and  water 
resources,  to  adjust  their  use  to  both  the  conditions  of  today  and  the  potential 
needs  of  tomorrow,  thus  insuring  abundance  for  our  children  as  well  as  our- 
selves. 
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"We  seek  the  maximum  Development  of  human  resources  and  of  rural 
communities,  programs  aimed  at  ending  rural  poverty  and  at  opportunities  for 
education  and  employment  that  will  extend  to  people  in  every  rural  area  in 
the  nation  the  advantages  of  a  high,  truly  American,  standard  of  living. 

"I  can  express  these  goals  in  another  way.     Recently,  I  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  from  farmers,  and  each  says  the  same  thing. 
One  came  from  a  farmer  in  the  Western  Dakotas    who  said  that  he  was  55  years 
old.    He  had  barely  survived  the  last  decade,  and  he  felt  that  unless  some- 
thing was  done  soon  he  would  have  to  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  the  big  cities 
to  find  a  job  where  he  could  support  his  family.    He  did  not  look  forward  at 
55  to  try  to  find  a  new  job.     It  was  a  lonely  letter,  and  it  came  from  the 
heart . 

"We  all  have  a  responsibility  to  help  our  fellow  man.    This  nation, 
as  a  Democracy,  has  a  responsibility  to  help  its  citizens.    The  human  element 
of  the  farm  problem  cannot  be  lost  in  the  flood  and  tumble  of  irresponsible 
actions,  or,  as  a  Democracy,  then  we  will  be  throwing  away  the  quality  which 
has  made  this  nation  stand  strong  and  great. 

"The  Food  and  Agriculture  program  for  the  1960 's  will  help  this 
farmer  stay  in  his  community,  not  out  of  charity  and  sympathy,  but  out  of 
recognition  that  in  helping  him,  we  strengthen  our  whole  economy  and  our 
whole  nation. 

"Both  he  --  and  millions  of  other  farmers        can  lose  their  freedom 
of  choice  if  we  fail  to  recognize  the  changing  situation  in  agriculture  -- 
if  we  fail  to  provide  those  rules  which  will  protect  his  freedom." 
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I  knov  that  I  do  not  have  to  convince  you  that  agriculture  is  a 


pretty  important  business  to  people  other  than  farmers       nor  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  role  is  more  than  one  of  vrestling  with  surpluses 
and  subsidies. 


regulation,  and  food  distribution  functions  of  the  Department  --so  veil 
known  to  you  --  are  largely  an  untold  story  as  far  as  the  general  public 
is  concerned. 


Ing  system,  of  which  you  people  are  such  an  important  part,  is  also  largely 
unknown  and  unsung.    Many  people  seem  to  believe  that  that  food -grew  right 
there  on  the  supermarket  shelf. 

Yet  the  importance  of  this  food  marketing  business  --  all  of  the 
processing,  assembling,  shipping,  transporting,  storing,  buying  and  selling, 
wholesaling  and  retailing  --  can  hardly  be  overemphasized.    To  the  farmer 
it  is  the  key  to  his  return  for  his  labor  and  investment.    To  the  consumer 
it  is  his  lifeline       the  9  out  of  10  of  our  people  who  live  in  cities  and 
towns  depend  upon  it  for  their  daily  bread. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  Marketmen's 
Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York  and  the  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Food  Industries,  Statler -Hilton  Hotel,  March  27,  19^2,  1:^0  p.m.,  EST.  


But  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  the  marketing  services,  research. 


By  the  same  token,  our  whole  elaborate  and  complex  food  market - 
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I  doubt  that  one  person  in  ten  knows  that  the  marketing  of  food 
and  other  products  of  our  farms  is  the  nation's  biggest  business,  employing 
10  million  people;  or  that  the  value  of  the  food  sold  at  retail  alone  exceeds 
60  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Our  free  marketing  system  is  vieved  in  many  parts  of  the  vorld 
vith  amazement.    I  can  understand  this  —  I  find  it  hard  myself  to  under- 
stand hov,  vith  millions  of  individuals  making  millions  of  independent 
decisions  every  day  --to  grow,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  ship,  to  store  --we 
can  have  any  kind  of  efficiency  and  order  in  our  marketing  system. 

Yet  it  does  work       and  amazingly  well.    It  is  vital  that  it 
should.    If  it  did  not,  no  matter  how  efficient,  industrious,  or  underpaid 
our  farmers,  we  would  not  today  be  enjoying  the  lowest  real  food  costs  in 
history. 

Nor  would  most  of  us  be  able  to  take  for  granted  that  whatever 
our  needs  or  desires  for  any  and  all  types  of  foods,  we  have  only  to  stop 
in  at  the  grocery  store  and  find  it  all  awaiting  us. 

It  has  not  always  been  this  way,  of  course.    Not  so  long  ago 
fresh  meat  was  available  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year  —  and  many  of 
us  can  remember  the  first  commercially  frozen  foods.    Orange    juice,  peas, 
strawberries  and  other  seasonal  foods  that  only  yesterday  were  luxuries 
now  are  year-round  budget -priced  staples. 

(more) 
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Most  people  realize  this  in  a  vague  sort  of  way.    But  the  point 
that  escapes  them,  I  think,  is  that  the  processing,  pre-packaging,  and 
other  services  huilt  into  their  foods       largely  in  response  to  their  own 
preferences  --  mean  a  steadily  increasing  share  of  the  food  dollax  must 
go  into  marketing  costs.    Most  of  them,  I  fear,  tend  to  blame  any  rise 
in  food  costs  on  the  farmer  --  although  since  19^8,  the  farmer's  share  of 
the  food  dollar  has  steadily  dwindled. 

I  think  if  more  people  understood  this  marketing  story  they  might 
begin  to  understand  that  the  price  they  pay  for  much  of  their  food  depends 
upon  farmers '  prices  about  as  little  as  the  price  of  automobiles  and 
watches  depends  on  the  price  of  iron  ore.    They  would  not  fear  that  a  more 
realistic  price  to  farmers  for  raw  materials  would  threaten  to  raise  their 
grocery  bills  to  any  significant  degree. 

And  they  might  attach  more  importance  to  the  work  that  the 
marketing  system  performs  for  them       and  understand  the  concern  of  the 
DepsLTtment  of  Agriculture  to  help  this  system  perform  just  as  efficiently 
as  possible. 

For  the  past  100  years,  it  is  true,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
State  universities,  and  others  have  given  emphasis  to  increasing  efficiency 
on  the  farm.    We  have  seen  the  result  of  this  effort  --an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  that  not  only  meets  our  own  needs  but  enables  us  to  share 
our  bounty  with  the  rest  of  the  world  —  a  highly  mechanized,  scientific 
farm  industry  that  frees  more  than  90  percent  of  our  population  to  produce 
all  of  the  other  goods  and  services  we  enjoy.    Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
do  so  few  produce  the  food  and  fiber  for  so  many. 
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The  Department  of  Agriuulture  now  stands  on  the  threshold  of  its 
second  century  of  service  to  this  country  —  and  from  here  it  looks  like  an 
era  of  marketing.    Farm  production  will  continue  to  be  more  efficient  as 
new  technology  comes  along.    With  proper  supply  management  techniques,  the 
problem  of  surplus  production  will  in  time  be  ironed  out  so  that  farmers 
can  begin  to  gain  their  proper  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor  and 
ingenuity , 

But  for  the  great  general  public,  new  and  undreamed  of  innovations 
are  ahead  in  the  realm  of  marketing.    The  application  of  science  in  this 
area  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

I  don't  mean  to  deprecate  the  progress  that  has  been  made  —  as 
I  said,  without  the  gains  we  have  made  to  date  our  marketing  bill  would  be 
much  higher  than  it  is.    But  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

I  was  happy  to  take  part  in  the  start  of  one  such  improvement 
this  morning.    Out  at  Hunts    Point  in  the  Bronx  the  Mayor  and  others  held 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  a  new  fruit  and  vegetable  wholesale  market 
to  serve  New  York  —  the  basic  design  for  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Department  of  Agriculture  marketing  researchers.    Just  this  one  modem 
marketing  facility,  it  is  estimated,  will  save  10  million  dollars  a  year 
through  cutting  down  waste,  spoilage,  and  the  unavoidable  inefficiencies 
of  the  old  Washington  Street  market.    The  Department's  first  report,  urging 
improvement  in  the  city's  produce  handling,  was  issued  in  19^  —  21  years 
ago  I 
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This  is  just  one  example  of  the  way  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  working  with  you  toward  more  efficient  marketing  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people. 

I  sometimes  get  the  impression  that  most  people  in  our  cities 
look  on  the  Department  as  an  outfit  that  does  nothing  but  pile  up  huge 
I    stores  of  grain  with  one  hand_,  while  with  the  other  hand  it  doles  out 
money  to  farmers  to  stop  growing  so  much. 

Yet  a  Congressional  committee  that  surveyed  the  whole  Federal 
government  has  reported  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  performs  more 
direct  services  for  consimiers  than  any  other  agency. 

I  could  give    you  the  whole  list  of  these  consumer  service 
functions  --  but  I  do  have  another  speaking  engagement  this  afternoon. 
Suffice  it  to  mention  a  few: 

Constant  inspection  to  safeguard  the  wholesomeness  of  our 
meat  and  poultry  supplies; 

grading  foods  for  quality; 

developing  new  food  and  fiber  products  and  improving  old  ones; 

supplying  our  national  school  lunch  and  special  milk  programs; 

basic  research  in  nutrition  to  help  the  housewife  improve  the 
family  diet. 


(more ) 
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Indeed;  everything  we  do  ultimately  benefits  the  consumer. 
Maintaining  a  prosperous  emd  stable  agriculture  means  continued  abundance , 
Tietter  varieties,  a  steady  supply  of  food  for  the  nation's  homes. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  share  your  pride  In  the  fact  that  we  have 
In  this  country  the  most  highly  developed  marketing  system  In  history.  It 
Is  the  envy  of  many  countries  of  the  world  where  adeq.uate  marketing  methods 
are  a  major  stumbling  block  In  developing  a  strong  agriculture  and  the 
ability  to  feed  their  people,    India,  Japan,  Greece,  to  name  a  few  have 
sent  Government  officials  and  students  here  to  study  our  marketing  system 
and  learn  how  we  do  It. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  also  to  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate 
the  cooperation  we  receive  from  you  people  and  the  Industries  and  gm5)s  you 
represent,    ©ne  good  example  Is  the  "Plentiful  Foods  Program."    We  furnish 
the  facts  about  foods  that  are  temporarily  In  excess  supply  and  the  food 
Industry  digs  In  to  promote  them  all  over  the  country.    You  advertise  and 
merchandise  them  and  get  them  moving  through  trade  channels .    By  encouraging 
consumers  to  buy  these  foods  at  the  time  of  peak  supply  —  just  a  little 
shift  In  demand  —  you  help  avert  some  serious  price  troubles  for  farmers 
and  give  consumers  the  benefit  of  "good  buys."    This  saves  the  t€Lxpayers 
money,  too,  because  by  moving  the  "plentlfuls"  through  regular  trade  channels, 
there's  less  need  for  governmeni;  purchase  programs.    I  think  you'3J.  agree  that 
the  **pientlful  Foods  Program"  Is  a  fine  exangple  of  government-Industry  tram- 
work. 


(more) 
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I'd  like  you  also  to  know  that  when  food  industry  problems  arise,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  help  out  if  it  can. 

Right  now  in  this  area  I  understand  some  gr^va^s  interested  in  stopping 
nuclear  tests  are  claiming  that  the  Nation's  milk  s\5>ply  will  become  seriously 
contaminated  with  strontium-90  this  spring;  some  of  them  are  even  threatening 
to  boycott  milk. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  repeat  right  here  what  Dr.  James  M.  Hundley, 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  Tlnited  States  Public  Health  Service,  said  on 
this  subject  in  January:  "There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for  the  public  to 
reduce  consumption  of  milk  or  other  dairy  products  due  to  fesir  of  radioactive 
contamination.    Even  the  peak  levels  of  strontium-90  expected  next  spring  will 
i  still  be  below  levels  which  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  indicates  would  call 
'  for  consideration  of  measures  designed  tc  reduce  the  levels  in  milk." 

!  The  danger  to  health  from  unwise  shifts  in  the  diet  is  much  greater 

than  the  danger  from  nuclear  fallout  —  ajid  if  such  unwarranted  alarm  persists, 
it  can  easily  spread  to  other  foods. 

I  hope  you  will  join  with  us  in  trying  to  combat  the  effects  of  such 
unfounded  fears  wherever  they  crop  just  as  you  have  joined  with  us  so  many 
times  in  promoting  the  consunqption  of  various  foodstuffs. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  kind  of  mutual  cooperation  between 
Oovernment  and  industry  will  in  the  years  ahead  bring  us  many  more  gains  than 
we  already  have  experienced.    This  kind  of  cooperative  effort  by  Government  and 
private  enterprise  is  one  of  the  well-springs  of  strength  etnd  progress  in  our 
free  society. 

  -  USDA  1122-62 
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^1  1%*^  I  am  most  appreciative  of  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  one  of 

^      the  country's  most  influential  business  groups       and  particularly  at  a 
time  of  impending  crisis  in  our  national  agricultural  policy. 

you  are  involved  in  this  crisis  not  only  as  citizens,  but  as 
businessmen.  The  American  farmer  stands  today  at  a  major  crossroads,  and 
you  --  believe  me  —  stand  there  with  him. 

A  turn  in  the  wrong  direction  at  this  critical  juncture  would 
have  drastic  repercussions,  not  only  on  the  farmers,  not  only  on  rural 
America,  not  only  on  small  business,  but  on  big  business  as  well  --  they 
would  all  be  hit  where  it  will  hurt.    The  impact  would  be  felt  through 
the  whole  economy.    The  consequence  for  agriculture       for  the  family  farm 
system  that  has  proved  the  most  efficient  in  the  world  —  could  be 
catastrophic . 

If  I  sound  like  a  prophet  of  doom,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I 
have  every  confidence  that  the  Congress,  in  the  next  few  weeks,  will  point 
our  agricultural  policy  down  the  road  recommended  by  the  President  --a 
straight  road  leading  to  the  heart  of  the  agricultural  problem.    If  we  are 
unwilling  to  face  up  to  hard  decisions  now,  we  will  find  ourselves 
meandering  around  in  a  morass  of  costly,  futile  half -measures  that  will 
lead  us  nowhere  —  except  possibly  to  disaster. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  The  Sales 
Executive  Club  of  New  York,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York  City,  New  York, 
March  27,  I962,  1;00  p.m.,  EST. 
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In  the  next  few  minutes  I  ■wemt  to  describe  the  choices  now  open 
to  us  and  tell  you  why  the  decision  is  as  much  a  matter  of  concern  to  you 
people  of  the  nation's  "business  as  it  is  to  the  people  of  the  nation's 
farms . 

Agriculture's  "basic  problem  is  one  that  no  business  could  tolerate 
and  survive.    In  plainest  terms,  it  is  over-production.    Our  agricultural 
plant,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  including  an  astounding  surge  in  farm 
technology,  is  turning  out  more  than  we  can  possibly  absorb,  now  or  in 
the  forseeable  future,  domestically,  and  for  export.    The  inevitable  con- 
sequence is  a  glutted  market  for  prime  commodities,  depressed  farm  prices, 
and  inadequate  return  to  the  producer. 

In  our  free  enterprise  economy,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
continued  excess  supply  drives  prices  down  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Every  businessman  lives  with  this  fact  every  day  in  the  operation  of  his 
business . 

It  requires  no  more  than  the  exercise  of  common-sense,  therefore, 
to  perceive  that  the  remedy  for  the  present  situation  in  agriculture  is 
to  adjust  production  to  demand.    But  it  requires  a  rather  penetrating  look 
at  the  peculiarities  of  agricultural  economics  to  perceive  why  this  is 
easier  said  than  done. 

Cur  agriculture  consists  of  nearly  four  million  farms.    Of  these, 
1.5  million  produce  87  percent  of  the  total  output.    These  are  the  commercial 

(more ) 
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farms       the  marvellously  efficient  family  farms  that  roll  out  the  bulk 
of  our  excess  production  year  after  year.    The  other  2.2  million  farms, 
producing  less  than  13  percent  of  the  total  output,  present  a  different 
kind  of  problem  —  one  that  can  only  be  solved  by  a  careful  process  of 
readjustment  between  people  and  resources. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  of  over -supply  is  thus  the  astonishing 
and  increasing  productivity  of  one  and  a  half  million  commercial  farms.  This 
is  vhere  a  meaningful  downward  adjustment  of  output  must  be  made. 

I  believe  the  efficient  farmer  in  this  country  is  prepared  to  make 
this  adjustment.    He  is  a  businessman,  after  all,  as  keenly  aware  as  anyone 
else  of  the  depressing  effect  of  over -supply.    The  critical  question  is 
the  question  of  method:    How  can  the  needed  adjustment  be  brought  about  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  certainty  and  the  least  degree  of  interference  in 
the  farmer's  business. 

The  method  proposed  in  the  Administration's  Food  and  Agriculture 
Program  for  the  60's  is  based  essentially  on  the  proposition  th^t  the 
producers  of  surplus  commodities  should  have  an  opportunity  to  impose 
effective  methods  of  supply  management  upon  themselves  thru  the  time -honored 
democratic  instrument  of  the  ballot.    Thus  if  a  two -thirds  majority  of  the 
producers  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  or  dairy  products  voted  in  referendum  to 
accept  marketing  quotas,  all  of  the  producers  of  that  commodity  would  be 
obliged  to  comply, 

(more) 
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There  is  nothing  startlingly  new  in  this  idea  --it  represents 
the  extension  to  other  commodities  of  the  system  of  supply  raeuiagement 
successfully  employed  for  years  by  the  producers  of  cotton,  rice,  peanuts, 
and  tobacco. 

It  also  represents  a  realistic  and  long-overdue  acknovledgement 
of  the  fact  that  cuts  in  farm  price  supports  do  not  mean  cuts  in  total  pro- 
duction.   If  the  experience  of  the  fifties  taught  us  anything,  it  should 
have  taught  us  that. 

We  entered  1952  with,  a  Government  stockpile  of  $2.5  billion 
worth  of  farm  produce  --  not  an  unreasonable  supply  for  emergencies  and 
market  stability.    By  the  end    of  I960  --  after  eight  years  of  no  supply 
managment  and  progressively  lower  price  supports,  mistakenly  calculated 
to  discourage  production,  the  surplus  inventory  in  Government  hands  had 
jumped  to  $9  billion  worth  of  foodstuffs  that  costs  us  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  to  handle  and  store. 

This  is  the  choice  then,  that  faces  us  today  at  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  critical  crossroads  of  farm  policy. 

On  the  one  hsmd,  a  direct  and  purposeful  system  of  agricultural 
self -discipline,  exercised  through  democratic  processes,  which  offers 
definite  assurance  of  results  in  terms  of  lower  total  output,  a  fair 
standard  of  farm  income,  and  reduced  costs  to  the  taxpayer.    This  alter- 
native calls  for  effective  supply  management  with  price  supports  adequate 
to  assure  the  farmer  of  a  reasonable  and  stable  return  for  hie  investment, 
labor,  and  skill. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  choice  is  a  policy  that  lets  the  farmer 
"go  it  alone"  as  best  he  can,  producing  without  any  attempt  to  adjust 
supply  and  without  price  supports  for  his  product.    Given  three  and  a  half 
million  farmers  all  "going  it  alone",  the  result       as  documented  by  four 
recent  independent  studies  by  State  Universities  and  Committees  of  Con- 
gress      would  be  a  disastrous  drop  in  farm  income, 
the  threat  of  bankruptcy  for  thousands  of  farmers  and  the  very  real 
danger  of  a  searing  farm  depression,  with  consequences  for  the  national 
economy  that  I  hesitate  to  contemplate. 

Now  let  me  go  back  to  my  statement  that  the  businecsman  is 
standing  with  the  farmer  at  the  present  crossroads  in  agricultural  policy. 
What  is  his  stake  in  the  decisions  that  must  be  made? 

VJe  have  a  way  of  talking  about  "farm"  interest  and  "city" 
interests  as  if  the  two  communities  were  a  million  light  years  apart. 

When  the  business  man  thinks  of  the  farm,  it  is  apt  to  be  in 
terms  of  an  irritating  and  expensive  situation  that  concerns  an  insigni- 
ficant eight  percent  of  the  population,  somewhere  "out  there." 

This  is  an  illusion  I  wish  we  could  dispel • 

It  is  easy  to  underestimate  the  farm  population.    There  are 
fewer  than  15  million  people  living  on  farms  today  --  about  8  percent 
of  the  country's  population  --or  about  the  same  as  the  population  of 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
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V/ould  anyone  suggest  that  the  New  York  area  is  not  vitally 

important  to  the  national  economy^    The  influence  of  this  metropolis  is 

felt  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  and  around  the  globe. 

In  the  same  vay,  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  economy 
is  far  greater  than  the  farm  population  alone  would  indicate.  Remember 
that  farmers  and  their  families  are  only  one  part  of  the  agricultural 
population.    There  are  another  ^+0  million  people  who  mal^.e  up  our  rural 
population,  and  a  large  number  of  them  are  the  email  town  families 
who  service  and  supply  the  farm  communities. 

Ten  million  people  have  jobs  storing,  transporting,  processing, 
and  merchandising  the  products  of  agriculture. 

Six  million  people  have  jobs  providing  the  supplies  farmers  use. 

Add  them  all  up       the  farmers,  the  small  to^m  shopkeepers 
and  bankers,  the  truckers,  processors,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  — 
and  the  "agriciiltural"  population  is  far  closer  to  hO  than  to  8  percent 
of  the  Nation. 

(more ) 
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Forty  percent  of  the  population  is  a  lot  of  customers,  \ihatever 
affects  their  pocket  books,  shovs  up  in  your  order  books.    IThen  their 
business  is  good,  your  business  vill  be  better.    VJhen  a  customer  that  big 
has  a  problem,  business  has  a  problem. 

The  farmer  stands  just  as  tall  vhen  you  measure  him  as  a  producer, 
too.    In  fact,  he  leads  all  others  as  the  biggest  single  industry  in  the 
Nation . 

The  investment  in  agriculture  was  over  200  billion  dollars  in  1961. 
That's  about  three -fourths  of  the  value  of  current  assets  for  all  corporations 
in  the  country.    It  is  three -fifths  of  the  market  value  of  all  corporation 
stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

That  is  big  business  indeed. 

The  investment  in  agriculture  represents  $21,300  for  each  farm 
worker.    In  manufacturing  it  is  less  than  $l6,000  for  each  worker. 

Every  bale  of  cotton  on  its  way  to  the  gin,  every  bushel  of  grain 
delivered  to  an  elevator,  every  head  of  cattle  shipped  out  of  the  feed  lot, 
sets  in  motion  a  process  that  means  not  only  more  food  and  fiber  for  the 
country,  but  incomes  throughout  the  marketing  system. 

Farmers  sent  more  than  $20  billion  v;orth  of  food  to  the  domestic 

market  in  I96I.    By  the  time  we  paid  for  it,  it  was  worth  another  $^^-0  billion 

—  twice  again  as  much.    About  half  of  that  money  was  wages  for  the  men  and 

wanen  who  process,  store,  ship,  and  finally  sell  our  food  to  us  in  the  store. 

(more) 
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This  marketing  bill  was  income  to  the  trucking  and  rail  con5)anies  that  hauled 
the  food.    It  was  profits  for  the  companies  handling  farm  foods.    And  they  in 
turn,  bought  containers  and  fuel,  paid  rents,  interests,  and  taxes,  until 
the  dollars  that  started  on  the  farm  had  been  multiplied  over  and  over 
throughout  the  economy. 

Selling  to  the  farmer  is  measured  in  billions  of  dollars .  When 
he  buys,  he  buys  a  lot. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  the  famer  grossed  nearly  $40  billion 
$35  billion  from  his  crops  and  livestock.    He  paid  nearly  $27  billion  for 
everything  he  needed  to  run  his  business. 

The  farmer  puts  out  about  $2.5  billion  a  year  for  the  purchase  of 
trucks  and  tractors  and  other  machines  and  equipment.    About  $1  billion  is 
spent  by  the  primary  iron  and  steel  industry  for  equipment  and  new  plants. 

He  spends  $3»^  billion  for  fuel,  lubricants,  and  maintenance  for 
his  equipment.    Farming  uses  more  petroleum  than  any  other  single  industry. 

And  to  keep  his  farm  going,  the  farmer  uses  27  billion  kilowatts 
of  electricity  —  enough  to  run  Baltimore,  ChicQgo,  Boston,  Detroit,  Houston, 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  year. 

And  while  you  think  about  the  farmer,  don't  overlook  his  wife. 
She's  spending  money,  too  —  about  $12.7  billion  of  realized  net  income 
jLaat  year  —  for  household  repairs,  and  clothes  for  the  family;  for 
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television  sets,  radios,  refrigerators  and  stoves.    Carpets  wear  out  in 
farm  houses,  too,  and  they  were  replaced,  along  with  chairs  and  leunps. 
gylons  and  lipstick,  soap  and  toothpaste  are  all  as  necessary  on  the  farm 
&8  they  are  in  the  city.    A  good  part  of  the  money  went  for  food,  too. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  important  customer  and  business 
partner  than  the  fann  family. 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  a  thriving  productive  agricultural 
economy  touches  every  aspect  of  our  lives.    It  provides  us  with  food  and 
fiber  at  bargain  rates,  helping  to  free  more  of  the  national  income  for 
other  consumer  goods  —  the  products  you  want  to  sell. 

The  grocery  bill  is  a  good  example;    Just  after  the  war,  the 
family  grocery  bill  was  about  a  fourth  of  the  average  take -home  pay.  Today 
it  is  less  than  a  fifth,  eJ. though  retail  food  prices  have  gone  up.  They 
would  be  a  lot  higher  if  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  now 
getting  13  percent  less  than  he  did  a  decade  ago  for  his  part  of  the  typical 
"market  basket"  of  food. 

But  this  boon  to  the  food  buyer  means  less  return  to  the  food  producer 
The  most  recent  figures  show  that  the  anniii^  farm  income  is  $9^5  per  person  — 
and  about  a  third  of  that  comes  from  nonfsurm  work  and  other  nonfarm  sources. 

The  rest  of  us  average  $2,2l6. 


(more ) 
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Incomes  of  farm  families  are  lower  today,  coinpared  with  those  of 
nonfarm  families,  than  they  have  been  since  just  "before  the  war. 

The  American  farmer  cannot  he  expected  to  continue  to  invest  his 
capital,  labor,  and  skill,  for  a  material  reward  so  far  below  the  national 
average . 

Nor  can  any  other  segment  of  the  economy  afford  to  look  on  with 
indifference  when  the  agricultural  economy  is  depressed. 

Higher  incomes  for  farmers  wiiU.  mean  more  purchases       farmers  — 
more  equipment  and  machinery;  more  fuel,  oil,  and  other  petroleum  products; 
more  pesticides,  containers,  and  other  production  materials;  more  money  on 
the  same  furniture,  clothing,  cars  and  other  goods  that  the  city  dweller 
buys . 

As  businessmen  and  sales  executives  your  stfiike  in  the  impending 
decisions  on  agricultural  policy  is  a  very  large  one  indeed.    The  farmer 
needs  your  understanding  and  support.    As  an  important  customer  he  deserves 
it. 

His  technological  skill,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  a  mammoth 
industry  and  assures  the  nation's  abundance,  has  earned  it. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  give  it  to  him. 
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jS  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen  of  the  Government 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  splendid  undertaking  that  becomes  reality 
with  the  breaking  of  ground  here  at  Hunts    Point  today. 

The  modern,  bustling  market  soon  to  rise  on  this  ground  will  be 
]    a  monument  to  the  American  food  miracle       the  miracle  of  production  and 
distribution  that  enables  us  to  feed  our  people  better  and  cheaper  than 
any  nation  in  all  history. 

It  will  symbolize  the  link  between  the  American  farmer,  whose 
scientific  skill  brings  forth  unparalleled  abundance  from  the  soil,  and 
the  merchantman  who  moves  that  abundance,  incomparably  clean  and  fresh,  to 
the  tables  of  the  nation's  cities. 

Nowhere  will  the  economic  unity  of  our  vast  country  .be  more 
evident  than  here,  at  this  great  market-place,  serving  a  mighty  city  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  with  the  bountiful  produce  of  farmlands  stretching  to 
the  far  Pacific. 

It  may  be  fashionable  for  the  press  and  politicians  to  refer  to 
the  "farm  problem, "  as  though  the  troubles  of  the  farmer  exist  in  a  kind 
of  isolation  ward  sealed  off  from  the  rest  of  us.    It  may  be  that  millions 
of  our  people  think  their  food  supply  begins  and  ends  at  the  supermarket. 
But  farmers  and  food  are  inseparable. 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agric\ilture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  ground  breaking 
ceremonies  for  the  New  York  Produce  Market,  Hunts  Point,  New  York,  March  27, 
10:30  a.m.,  EST.  . 
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By  the  same  token       and  this  may  surprise  many  city  people  — 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  as  much  concerned  with  the  handling  and 
distribution  of  food  as  it  is  with  food  production.    The  popular  notion 
that  the  Department  exists  to  serve  farmers  exclusively  is  as  wrong  as 
the  idea  that  the  farmer  in  Kansas  or  Idaho  is  a  million  light  years  away 
from  the  consumer  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 

Indeed,  I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  a  recent  Congressional 
study  showed  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  performs  more  direct 
services  for  the  consumer  than  any  other  agency  of  the  Government.  Its 
inspectors  safeguard  the  \rfiolesomeness  of  our  meat  and  poultry  supplies; 
they  grade  our  foods  for  quality;  Department  researchers  constantly  seek 
new  and  better  ways  of  processing  foods  and  fibers;  its  nutritionists 
keep  the  housewives  of  this  country  abreast  of  new  developments  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  family  diet. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  Department's  most  useful  services  is 
represented  by  the  project  you  are  starting  here  today  --  in  its  work  to 
improve  efficiency  in  the  immensely  complicated  process  of  moving  food- 
stuffs from  farms  to  consumers '  kitchens . 

Along  with  the  astounding  productivity  of  our  family  farm  system, 
the  maiiteting  system  plays  a  vital  role  in  enabling'  the  American  people  to 
enjoy  the  biggest  bargain  in  real  food  costs  in  the  world  --  and  in  history. 

(more ) 
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The  average  American  today  spends  only  about  a  fifth  of  his 
income  from  a  40-hour  work-week  for  food.    A  pound  of  potatoes  in  this 
country  costs  an  average  factory  worker  2  minutes  of  labor.    In  England 
it  costs       minutes,  in  Russia  7  minutes.    A  pound  of  butter  costs  us 
21  minutes       Russians  must  work  3  hours  and  22  minutes  if  they  wish  to 
indulge  in  such  luxury. 

The  store  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  clerked  as  a  young  man  carried 
about  100  items.    In  the  modem  supermarket,  you  can  find  as  many  as  8,000 
items  —  more  than  half  of  them  new  or  basically  improved  since  19^ • 

For  this  we  can  thank  the  scientific  production  of  food  on  our 
farms  and  the  mass  distribution  system  that  brings  it  to  us  in  the  many 
forms  and  varieties  we  have  come  to  expect. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  am  proud  to  say,  has  played  an 
important  role  in  helping  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  system. 
Indeed,  it  contributed  materially,  throu^  reseeurch  and  planning,  to  the 
design  of  the  majnmoth  facility  that  will  soon  arise  here.    The  first  USDA 
report  pointing  out  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distributing  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  New  York  was  issued  in  19^0  —  21  years  ago.' 

Similar  modern  marketing  facilities  have  been  planned  with  the 
Department's  help  for  60  other  cities,  and  half  of  these  have  already  been 
built  or  are  under  construction.    These  facilities  are  saving  millions  of 

(more ) 
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dollars  every  year  by  making  it  possible  to  reduce  vaste  and  spoilage 
and  save  time  in  the  handling  of  food  products.    And  these  savings  accrue 
not  only  to  wholesale  and  retail  firms  directly  involved,  but  also  to 
transportation  agencies,  to  grovers  vho  supply  the  market,  and  to  consumers  -- 
vho  also  get  the  benefit,  as  a  rule,  of  better  quality  along  vith  reduced 
costs . 

The  facility  you  begin  here  today,  it  is  estimated,  vill  result 
in  savings  of  at  least  10  million  dollars  a  year.    And  a  few  days  from  now, 
USDA  marketing  specialists  will  be  presenting  plans  for  improving  the  whole- 
sale handling  of  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.    Nearly  2  million  tons  of  these  products,  valued  at 
nearly  1^  billion  dollars,  move  through  New  York's  markets  each  year. 
Together,  the  new  wholesale  facilities  for  New  York  should  save  something 
like  25  million  dollars  a  year  —  by  improving  efficiency,  reducing  waste, 
and  lowering  the  costs  of  distribution. 

This  project  is  the  culmination  of  hopes  and  dreams  and  of  long 
and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  many  people  —  and  many  share  the  credit:  Mayor 
Wagner  and  other  city  and  State  officials,  the  wholesale  food  deetlers,  and  a 
host  of  business  and  civic  leaders. 

I  hope  that  the  consumers  of  this  great  metropolitan  area  will 
take  note  of  this  development  and  ponder  a  bit  on  its  meaning  for  them.  They 
should  be  proud  of  such  progress  and  especiaJJ-y  pleased  that  it  confounds 
those  who  said  it  couldn't  be  done.  | 

(more) 
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For  years  people  said  that  it  coxildn^t  be  done.    They  said 
that  no  one  vould  ever  be  able  to  bring  together  all  of  the  diverse  elements 
involved  and  get  them  to  agree  on  what  should  be  done,  how  it  should  be 
done,  who  should  do  it  —  and  where  it  should  be  done. 

They  were  unduly  pessimistic.    To  them  I  would  quote  President 
Kennedy's  remark  that  "America  did  not  achieve  her  present  greatness  by 
refusing  to  dare,  to  try,  to  move  ahead."    Though  that  was  said  in  another 
context  about  a  larger  issue,  I  thinli  it  is  appropriate  here.    For  it  is  the 
sum  total  of  such  enterprise  as  is  represented  here  today  that  gives  us 
our  real  wealth  —  our  ability  to  enjoy  so  many  material  blessings  —  our 
American  way  of  life. 
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am  happy  to  report  today  that  the  U.  S    Department  of  Agriculture  is 
prepared  to  begin  a  series  of  demonstration  projects  to  show  that  new  economic 
opportunities  for  the  American  farmer  can  be  developed  on  land  which  produces 
crops  that  are  in  excess  supply. 

These  projects,  which  will  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Department  con- 
cerned primarily  with  credit  and  conservation,  will  present  a  new  approach  to 
cope  with  the  revolutionary  forces  of  science  and  technology  in  rural  America. 
The  doctrine  which  we  will  apply  is  a  simple  one:    does  it  work?    Our  major  tool 
is  an  open  mind. 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  --  and  need       for  this  new  approach.  Over 
the  past  decade  and  a  half,  we  have  concentrated  on  immediate  problems  of  too 
much  production  at  a  particular  time.    The  development  of  long-range  tools  of 
adjustment  has  been  left  more  to  fate  than  anything  else. 

Agriculture  is  not  alone  in  this  respect.     Industry  has  similar  prob- 
lems in  its  adjustment  to  the  impact  of  technological  change  and  automation. 
Only  in  recent  times  has  a  major  effo27t  been  made  to  help  people  whose  jobs  in 
the  cities  have  been  replaced  by  a  machine.    Currently,  some  15  projects  are 
being  carried  out  in  industrial  areas  in  cooperation  with  the  Labor  Department 
to  provide  workers  with  new  opportunities  to  earn  a  fair  and  adequate  income. 


Speech  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
at  Noon,  Tuesday,  April  3,  I962,  to  the  National  Federation  of  Grain 
Cooperatives,  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C 
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Thus  agriculture  is  prepared  to  join  the  industrial  segment  of  the 
economy  in  seeking  new  ways  of  living  with  the  dynamic  forces  of  change  through 
its  "project  Opportunity"  demonstration  program.    We  are  proposing  to  add  more 
long  range  problem- solving  techniques  to  the  task  of  meeting  the  crisis  of 
ahimdance. 

These  techniques  will  center  around  three  major  approaches.    The  first 
will  seek  profitable  new  uses  for  cropland  by  shifting  it  to  the  production  of 
grass  and  family  forests.    The  second  will  encourage  development  of  recreational 
resources  through  small  watersheds.    Town  and  country  recreation  programs  and 
cooperative  programs  between  farmers  and  sportsmen.    The  third  approach  will  be 
a  concentrated  effort  to  renew  opportunities  in  rural  areas  so  they  become 
attractive  to  outside  investment  and  individual  initiative. 

A  large  share  of  the  programs  initiated  under  these  approaches  are  to 
be  completed  within  five  years,  although  some  will  range  from  as  few  as  three 
years  to  as  many  as  20. 

They  will  be  part  of  the  overall  program  to  rebuild  rural  resources 
and  to  rekindle  the  optimism  of  those  living  in  rural  areas.    The  President  best 
described  "Project  Opportunity"  in  his  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Agriculture 
when  he  proposed  to  ""initiate  a  series  of  pilot  and  demonstration  land  use 
projects.    As  the  pilot  plan  is  evaluated  and  a  permanent  program  for  land  use 
is  developed,  it  will  be  possible  for  our  supply  management  effort  to  place 
less  emphasis  on  temporary  diversion  of  acreage  from  production  of  specific  ! 
crops  and  more  on  the  pei-manent  util  i7,ation  of  acreage  to  fulfill  other 
public  needs .  " 

,1- 
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W6  are  prepared  to  begin  with  the  enactment  of  the  President's  program. 
We  propose  to  direct  the  tull  energj^  of  the  Department  into  these  pilot  programs 
using  such  time  honored  practices  as  cost  sharing^  technical  assistance^  and 
loans  where  regular  credit  is  unavailable  or  cannot  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
rates.    We  will  welcome  new  ideas  and  suggestions  from  others  who  are  as 
concerned  as  we  to  develop  strong  part-time  and  full-time  family  f arras.-     II  we 
axe  successful there  will  be  increasingly  less  heard  about  surplus  and  subsidy, 
and  progressively  more  about  common  sense  and  cooperation  between  toi-m  and 
country.'. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  the  programs  we  propose  in  "'?ro;]ect  Opporbuiiity 
GRASSLAND  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Under  the  grassland,   demonstration  program,  about  5'30.000  cc.rei:^  of 
croplana  on  individual  farms  would  be  encouraged  to  shift  to  grass.    Some  would 
be  involved  in  a  system  of  grazing  association  pastures  which  would  be  organized 
and  administered  by  associations  of  family  farmers. 

The  projects,  to  show  various  means  of  eventually  sh-^'fting  about  3^ 
irillion  acres  to  grass,  wo^old  be  established  in  all  ccuaties  where  large  a-creages 
are  now  coir.ing  out  of  the  Con  ^c:r  vat  ion  Re^'erve.    On  individurl  farms,  technicians 
assigned  to  3cil  conservation  districts  vould  assist  in  developing  f3.^:o['.  plans, 
and  cost  sharing  assistance  would  be  provided  through  the  local  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  (ASC)  committees.    Loans  would  also  be  availabiie. 
Annual  rentals  would  be  paid  for  a  few  years. while  grass,  and  livestock  enter- 
prises become  established,  and  farmers  would  be  encouraged  to  enter  into  cost 
sharing  agreem.ents  with  State  game  <->ncl  fish  agencies  for  easements  for  hunting 
an.d  fishing  on  r;om6  of  the  land: 

(more ) 
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Special  assistance  also  would  be  provided  to  fanners  who  take  the 
initiative  in  forming  associations  to  acquire  sufficient  land  to  provide  grazing 
for  cattle.    For  example,  50  farmers  could  join  to  provide  grazing  for  100  head 
of  cattle  apiece  on  10,000  acres  of  land  bought  by  the  association  or  acquired 
under  long  term  lease. 

FAMILY  FOREST  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

The  pilot  program  to  develop  family  forests  will  be  designed  to  en- 
courage farmers  to  establish  tree  cover  on  land  suited  for  forests  but  now  in 
crop  production  so  as  to  provide  improved  land  use,  wildlife  habitat,  protection 
from  soil  erosion  and  improved  income  from  timber  and  recreation.    Here  again, 
cooperative  efforts  by  groups  of  farmers  also  would  be  encouraged,  particularly 
since  timber  cutting  on  small  plots  often  is  unprofitable  for  most  timber  firms. 

Cost  sharing  assistance  would  be  given  to  help  with  the  preparation  of 
the  woodlot  site  and  the  planting  of  trees.    State  game  and  fish  agencies  would 
be  assisted  in  developing  cost  sharing  agreements  with  farmers  to  pemit  public 
hunting  and  fishing  on  these  lands,  while  farmers  could  develop  camping  and 
picnicking  sites  for  rent  to  the  public.    Technical  assistance  would  be  made 
available  to  farmers  together  with  loans  where  credit  is  imavailable  at  reasonabl 
rates . 

The  family  forest  project  would  be  a  pilot  operation  designed  to  con- 
vert 100,000  acres  of  cropland  to  trees  in  up  to  eight  States  over  a  10-year  ■ 
period.    These  pilot  projects  will  both  test  and  demonstrate  the  best  means  of 
converting  some  19  million  acres  of  cropland  suitable  for  trees  to  profitable 
use  as  family  farm  forests. 

(more ) 
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RECREATION:  WATERSHEDS 
Recreation  becomes  a  prime  objective  in  the  second  approach  to  sensible 
adjustment  of  our  rural  reso^orces.    As  one  program,  we  propose  to  select  up  to 
50  small  watersheds  for  multipurpose  recreational  development  at  the  option  of 
local  authorities. 

During  the  nex  three  years  the  Department  would  develop  with  the 
sponsoring  local  authority  a  full  and  detailed  plan  and  action  program  for  such 
projects  as  enlsirging    "reservoirs,     acquiring  adjacent  land,  planting  trees, 
building  sanitation  facilities  and  such  facilities  as  boat  docks.    Loans  also 
would  be  made  to  farmers  in  the  area  to  develop  income  producing  recreational 
projects. 

RECREATION:    TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
The  Department  also  proposes  to  develop  four  pilot  Town  and  Country 
recreation  programs  which  will  tie  together  the  urban  need  for  open  air 
recreation  with  the  resources  available  in  nearby  farming  areas. 

Four  metropolitan  areas  would  be  selected  where  a  unit  of  government  -- 
such  as  a  suburb  —  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  an  association  of  farmers 

such  as  a  soil  and  water  conservation  district       in  an  outdoor  recreation 
program. 

The  citizens  from  the  urban  area  would  help  develop  recreational 
facilities,  such  as  camping  and  picnicking  facilities,  riding  and  hiking  trails 
and  other  projects  to  improve  and  protect  the  scenic  attractions  of  rural  areas. 

Various  techniques,  such  as  a  local  summer  work  program  for  urban 

youth  pattenied  after  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  could  be  developed  and 

financed  by  the  urban  ai-ea.    This,  together  with  cost  sharing  programs  and  loans 

as  well  as  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Department  for  conservation 
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improvements  and  development  of  basic  recreational  facilities,  would  provide  a 
new  and  financially  profitable  use  for  land  by  farmers  in  the  district. 

RECREATION:    FARMER  -  SPORTSMEN 
Another  recreation  program  which  the  Department  proposes  to  undertake 
would  be  to  establish  20  cooperative  projects  in  as  many  States  between  a  group 
of  farmers  and  a  local  sportsmen's  group. 

Under  an  agreement  worked  out  by  the  farmers  and  sportsmen,  farmers 
would  allow  access  to  all  or  specified  parts  of  their  lands  by  hunters  and 
fishermen.  The  sportsmen,  in  return,  would  agree  to  pay  a  fee  to  each  farmer 
based  on  the  recreational  value  of  his  land.  Federal  cost-sharing  assistance 
for  wildlife  habitat  improvement  practices  would  be  made  to  farmers  over  a  5- 
year  period.  Each  recreation  unit  would  be  about  5^000  acres  in  size  and  would 
cover  farms  which  are  contiguous. 

RURAL  RENEWAL  DEMONSTRATION 

The  third  major  approach  under  "Project  Opportunity"  which  the  De- 
partment proposes  is  three  rural  renewal  projects  in  rural  areas.    In  scope, 
this  program  would  require  a  massive  and  detailed  effort  designed  to  increase 
the  potential  for  outside  investment  while  encoui'aging  the  flow  of  local 
individual  enterprise.    Fom'  considerations  wou3.d  be  used  in  selecting  the  areas 
Each  should  have  under-employed  labor,  resources  for  further  development,  a 
location  with  favorable  market  potential  and  --  most  significantly       a  strong 
interest  in  undertaJ^ing  such  a  project. 

Each  area  would  comprise  about  200,000  acres  in  which  the  lcca3 
citizens  would  be  encouraged  to  form  a  rural  renewal  corporation  empowered  to 
borrow  money,  receive  grants,  buy  and  sell  property  and  to  develop  area  plans 
in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies. 
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The  rural  renewal  corporation  would  be  given  assistance  in  making 
econoniic  sui^eys^  in  developing  its  area  plan^  in  obtaining  grants  and  financing 
to  develop  public  facilities^  roads ^  water  and  sanitation  systems^  public 
recreation  facilities  and  watershed  projects.    Loans  would  also  be  made  to 
acquire  land  to  achieve  more  economical  production  through  more  efficient  farm- 
ing;,  and  for  industrial  parks  and  other  such  uses. 

This  kind  of  development  would  vary  by  area;  but  it  might  include  the 
construction  of  ponds ^  roads ^  industrial  parks ;  farmsteads ^  or  establishing 
processing  facilities  for  farm  and  forest  products. 

Since  this  undertaking  involves  acquiring  and  developing  land  for 
eventual  resales  to  private  enterprise,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  rural  renewal- 
corporation  --  lil^e  its  urban  renewal  counterpart  --  would  recoup  a  large  share 
cf  its  acquisition  costs. 

As  you  can  see,  I  have  outlined  here  in  only  brief  fom  a  manageable, 
but  ambitious,  program  on  a  limited  acale  to  help  restore  a  greater  degree  of 
economic  vitality  and  self-confidence  to  our  rural  areas.    Those  programs  which 
are  successful  will  be  expanded  and  new  approaches  will  be  encouraged. 

It  promises  to  accomplish  things  which  no  other  farm  program  has 
achieved.    It  will  provide  a  wider  choice  of  economic  opporti-inity  in  rural 
areas  for  those  who  live  in  rural  America.     It  will  mean  that  those  who  wish  to 
stay  in  their  community  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  without  being 
compelled  by  the  harsh  dictate  of  economic  pressure  to  look  to  the  big  city  for 
jobs  with  decent  incomes. 

It  will  mean  that  instead  of  building  more  and  more  storage  facilities 
for  unused  commodities,  we  can  begin  to  build  facilities  to  meet  the  stored  up 
demand  for  recreation  and  the  beauty  of  country  life.    There  is  today  more 
than  an  adequate  supply  of  the  former  but  a  shortage  of  the  latter. 
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U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Farm  legislation  today  affects  residents  of  urban  areas  almost 
as  much  as  it  does  farmers  and  those  living  in  r-ural  areas,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Or-zille  L.  Freeman  today  told  a  Delaware  Bankers  farm  forum. 

He  told  a  luncheon  audience  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Delaware  at  Newark  that  the  Kennedy  Administration's  farm  program  would 
mean  stable  food  prices,  increased  recreational  opportunities  and  lower 
government  costs  --  all  factors  of  direct  and  immediate  concern  to  city 
dwellers . 

"I  suspect  that  many  Americans  living  in  metropolitan  areas, 
such  as  the  urban  complex  of  which  Newark  is  a  part,  rarely  think  of 
themselves  as  being  affected  by  farm  legislation.    The  drumbeat  attention 
in  recent  years  to  only  one  of  the  products  of  the  amazing  efficiency  of 
the  American  farmer  --  the  relatively  small  percentage  of  output  which 
cannot  be  effectively  used  --  has  diverted  public  awareness  from  the 
positive  benefits  and  opportunities  which  the  technological  revolution  in 

agriculture  has  created  for  the  urban  resident."  U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  AQrvlb^LTURE 

MATIONAL  AGRlCULTJr.M  '  'BRA 

AUG  2' 
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Excerpts  of  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Orville  L.  Freeman  to  the 
Delaware  Bankers  Agricultural  Forum,  University  of  Delaware,  Newark, 
Delaware,  April  12,  I962,  2:00  p.m.,  EST. 
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"The  expansion  of  these  opportuE.ities  through  the  farm  bill 
President  Kennedy  has  proposed  will  provide  maximum  benefit  to  urban  areas 
while ^  at  the  same  time,  the  agricultural  community  will  be  able  to  make 
long-term  adjustments  to  the  impact  of  science  and  technology  on  the 
productivity  of  the  farm." 

Secretary  Freeman  noted  four  specific  areas  of  benefit  to  urban 

residents: 

^Increased  recreational  opportunities  in  areas  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  metropolitan  centers. 

^Adequate  food  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  consumer. 

*Lower  taxpayer  costs  for  supporting  farm  income. 

*A  stronger  overall  national  economy  as  farm  income  improves. 

"These  are  all  items  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  city,  and 
illustrate  that  a  farm  bill  can  be  good  for  the  uib^an  resident  just  as  it 
is  of  benefit  to  the  farmer.    One  element  of  the  farm  bill  in  particular 
illustrates  this  point. 

"We  are  proposing  under  a  section  of  the  bill  to  expand  recreational 
facilities  in  rural  areas,  especially  where  they  can  be  made  readily  avail- 
able to  the  city  resident.     Instead  of  proposing  to  pay  for  idle  acres,  we 
are  proposing  to  help  the  farmer  to  use  his  land  to  produce  recreation  -- 
a  commodity  which  grows  increasingly  more  scarce  as  our  population  expands. 

(more ) 
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"This  is  a  different  approach  to  the  problems  of  agriculture, 
for  ve  are  taking  a  problem  of  the  urban  dveller  and  are  combining  it  with 
a  problem  of  the  farmer  to  help  find  an  answer  to  both." 

Ihe  Secretary  outlined  a  pilot  project  on  recreational  develop- 
ment which  the  Administration  is  proposing  to  launch  if  the  Congress  approves 
the  President's  farm  proposals. 

"As  one  program,  we  propose  to  select  up  to  50  small  watersheds 
for  multipurpose  recreational  development  at  the  option  of  local  authorities. 

"During  the  next  three  years  the  Department  would  develop  with  the 
sponsoring  local    authority  a  full  and  detailed  plan  and  action  program  for 
such  projects  as  enlarging  reservoirs,  acquiring  adjacent  land,  planting 
trees,  building  sanitation  facilities  and  such  facilities  as  boat  docks. 
Loans  also  would  be  made  to  farmers  in  the  area  to  develop  income  producing 
recreational  projects. 

"•Hie  Department  also  proposes  to  develop  four  pilot  Town  and 
Country  recreation  programs  which  will  tie  together  the  urban  need  for  open 
•air  recreation  with  the  resources  available  in  nearby  fanning  areas. 

*Four  metropolitan  areas  would  be  selected  where  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment --  such  as  a  suburb  --  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  an  association 
of  farmers  --  such  as  a  soil  and  water  conservation  district  --  in  an  outdoor 
recreation  program. 

(more ) 
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"The  citizens  from  ifche  iirban  area  vould  help  develop  recreational 
facilities,  such  as  camping  and  pickni eking  facilities,  riding  and  hiking 
trails  and  other  projects  to  improve  and  protect  the  scenic  attractions  of 
rvrel  areas. 

"Various  techniques,  such  as  a  local  summer  vork  program  for  urban 
youth  patterned  after  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  could  be  developed 
and  financed  by  the  urban  area.    This,  together  vith  cost  sharing  programs  and 
loans  as  veil  as  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Department  for  conserva- 
tion improvements  and  development  of  basic  recreational  facilities,  would  pro- 
vide a  new  and  financially  profitable  use  for  land  by  fanners  in  the  district. 

"Another  recreation  program  which  the  Department  proposes  to  under- 
take would  be  to  establish  20  cooperative  projects  in  as  many  States  between 
a  group  of  farmers  and  a  local  sportsmen's  group. 

"Under  an  agreement  worked  out  by  the  farmers  and  sportsmen,  farmers 
would  allow  access  to  all  or  specified  parts  of  their  lands  by  hunters  and 
fishermen.    The  sportsmen,  in  return,  would  agree  to  pay  a  fee  to  each  farmer 
based  on  the  recreational  value  of  his  land.    Federal  cost-sharing  assistance 
for  wildlife  habitat  improvement  practices  would  be  made  to  farmers  over  a 
5 -year  period.    Each  recreation  vmit  would  be  about  5^000  acres  in  size  and 
would  cover  farms  which  are  contiguous. 

"These  pilot  programs  are  designed  to  test  and  demonstrate  land  use 

projects  for  cropland  which  produces  commodities  we  cannot  efficiently  and 

effectively  use  today.    As  the  pilot  plan  is  evaluated  and  a  permanent  program 

for  land  use  is  developed,  it  will  be  possible  for  more  emphasis  to  be  placed 

(more)  ^ 
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on  permanent  utilization  of  land  to  fulfill  other  public  needs  and  less  on 
temporary  diversion  of  acreage  from  production  of  specific  crops." 

Secretary  Freeman  said  that  in  addition  to  the  pilot  projects  for 
recreational  development^  the  Department  is  prepared  to  "begin  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  putting  other  cropland  into  grass  and  family  forest  farms. 

'Ve  also  are  preparing  to  adapt  a  technique  -which  the  people  in  our 
large  metropolitan  cities  have  used  to  great  advantage.    Where  the  cities  have 
developed  the  urban  reneval  concept  as  a  means  of  rebuilding  metropolitan  re- 
sources, we  are  proposing  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  rural  reneval  authorities 
to  rebuild  rural  resources.    The  techniques  would  be  very  similar,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  results  would  be  as  constructive  as  they  have  been  in  cities  all 
across  the  nation. 

"The  projects  which  I  have  described  are  workable.    They  apply  common 
sense  to  a  problem  which  will  continue  to  grow  increasingly  serious  if  we  do. 
not  act  promptly.    For  example,  we  can  expect  that  by  I9B0,  when  our  population 
has  grown  from  l35  million  people  today  to  more  than  225  million,  we  actually 
will  need  about  5I  million  fewer  acres  of  cropland  than  was  in  use  at  the 
beginning  of  this  decade. 

"The  pilot  project  to  provide  new  sources  of  income  to  the  farmer 
and  the  rural  community  as  well  as  new  outlets  for  the  urban  resident's  leisure 
time  is  one  approach.    It  is  an  effort  to  use  our  land  wisely,  and  it  answers 
today's  needs  of  both  the  country  and  the  city." 
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Ofi'lce  of  the  Secretary 
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)7  I  am  most  appreciative  of  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  your  Third 

■J/3,  /^^  ^ 

Annual  Business  Conference  here  o.a  the  beautiful  campus  of  the  University  of 
the  Pacific. 

In  the  past  15  months,  I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  to  quite  a  number 
of  business  groups  about  agriculture  --  and  I  find  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get 
businessmen  to  fully  appreciate  the  impact  of  farm  questions  on  the  entire 
economic  community. 

Today,  I  realize  that  I  am  starring  with  an  adva,ntage.      One  look  at 
the  program  for  your  three -de  y  conference  tells  me  that  you  are  for  the  most 
part  people  whose  businesses  are  closely  related  to  t.^priculture .    And  you  are 
all  interested  xn  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  agricult'ore  and 
agribusiness. 

Otherwise  you  would  be  somewhere  else  today  . . .  taking  advantage  of 
one  of  the  many  pleasant  alternatives  offered  by  northern  California  on  a 
spring  afternoon. 

We  are  meeting  at  a  time  of  crisis  in  our  national  agricultural 
policy.     You       and  businessmen  everywhere  —  are  involved  in  this  crisis. 
The  American  farmer  standa  at  a  major  crossroadtj,  and  believe  me  he    is  not 
alone.    Everyone  in  this:  room  stands  with  him. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  Third  Annual 
Business  Conference  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif., 
April  13,  1962,  6  p.m.  (PST). 
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A  wrong  turn  at  this  junction  would  have  drastic  repercussions  —  ' 
on  farmers  —  on  rural  America  --  on  agribusiness  —  on  all  business.    Each  j 
of  these  groups  would  "be  hit  where  it  hurts.    The  consequences  for  agriculture  — 
for  the  family  farm  system  that  has  proved  the  most  efficient  in  the  world 
could  "be  catastrophic. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sound  like  a  doom-ciyer.    Quite  the  opposite. 
Recent  events  in  Washington  have  strengthened  my  confidence  that  the  Congress 
is  about  to  point  our  agricultural  policy  down  a  new  and  strai^rhter  road  . . . 

the  road  recommended  by  President  Kennedy.  i  ^ 

■  h 

This  is  a  decision  that  needs  to  be  made  this  year.    If  we  are  too 

li 

weak  to  face  up  to  the  task  ...  if  we  are  unwilling  to  do  so  ...  we  will  find 
ourselves  wandering  in  a  morass  of  costly  half -measures  that  lead  nowhere  — 
except  to  futility  and  perhaps  even  disaster.  ^ 

a 

In  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  to  describe  the  choices  now  open  to 
us  and  tell  you  why  the  decision  is  as  much  a  matter  of  concern  to  you  people 
of  the  nation's  business  as  it  is  to  the  people  of  the  nation's  fanns.  j  e 

1: 

Agriculture's  basic  problem  is  one  that  no  business  could  tolerate 
and  survive.  In  plainest  terms,  it  is  over-production.  Our  agricultural 
plant,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  including  an  astounding  surge  in  farm  technology,  ti 
is  tuming  out  more  than  we  can  possibly  absorb,  now  or  in  the  forseeable  ai 
future,  domestically,  and  for  export.  The  inevitable  conr.equence  is  a  glutted  t! 
market  for  prime  commodities,  depressed  farm  prices,  and  inadequate  return  tl 
to  the  producer. 
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The  plain  fact  is  that  our  fanners  each  year  have  been  producing 
up  to  8  percent  more  than  we  have  been  able  to  use  or  export  . . «  and  they 
have  the  ability  to  continue  this  overproduction  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see. 
Last  year^  our  crop  production  was  generally  in  balance  with  need  as  a  result 
of  the  successful  application  of  the  Emergency  Feed  Grain  Program  and  other 
programs.    But  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  balance 
will  continue  of  its  own  free  will. 

VJithout  effective  programs  to  curtail  prccluction^  we  would  get  some 
kO  million  acres  of  additional  land  back  into  crops  by  1967       above  what  we 
had  in  1961.    This       with  rising  yield       would  result  in  a  boost  in  pro- 
duction of  25  percent  in  five  years.    That  is  simple  arithmetic! 

The  production- consumption  gap       the  amount  that  production  exceeds 
use       would  then  soar  to  an  estimated  12  percent  by  19^7^  and  it  could  go 
as  high  as  20  percent,  depending  on  conditions. 

In  our  free  enterprise  economy,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  continued 
excess  supply  drives  prices  down  below  the  cost  of  production.    Every  businessman 
lives  with  this  fact  eveiy  day  in  the  operation  of  his  business. 

It  requires  no  more  than  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  therefore, 
to  perceive  that  the  remedy  for  the  present  situation  in  agriculture  is  to 
adjust  production  to  demand.    But  it  requires  a  rather  penetrating  look  at 
the  peculiarities  of  agricultural  economics  to  perceive  why  this  is  easier  said 
than  done. 

(more ) 
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Our  agriculture  consists  of  nearly  four  million  farms.    Of  these, 
1.5  million  produce  87  percent  of  the  total  output.    These  are  the  commercial 
farms       the  marvelously  efficient  family  farms  that  roll  out  the  bulk  of  our 
excess  production  year  after  year.    The  other  2.2  million  farms,  producing 
less  than  13  percent  of  the  total  output,  present  a  different  kind  of  problem 
one  that  can  only  be  solved  by  a  careful  process  of  readjustment  between 
people  and  resources. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  of  over-supply  is  thus  the  astonishing  and 
increasing  productivity  of  one  and  a  half  million  commercial  farms.  This  is 
where  significant  downward  adjustment  of  output  must  be  made. 

I  believe  the  efficient  farmer  in  this  country  is  prepared  to  make 
this  adjustment.    He  is  a  businessman,  after  all,  as  keenly  aware  as  anyone 
else  of  the  depressing  effect  of  over-supply.    The  critical  question  is  one 
of  method:    How  can  the  needed  adjustment  be  brought  about  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  certainty  and  the  least  degree  of  interference  in  the  farmer *s 
business . 

The  method  proposed  in  the  Administration's  Food  and  Agriculture 
Program  for  the  60's  is  based  essentially  on  the  proposition  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  surplus  commodities  should  have  an  opportunity  to  impose  effective 
methods  of  supply  management    upon  themselves  through  a  time -honored  and 
democratic  instrument  --  the  ballot.    Thus  if  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
producers  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  or  dairy  products  voted  in  referendum  to 
accept  marketing  quotas,  all  producers  of  that  commodity  would  be  obliged  to 
comply. 
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There  is  nothing  startlingly  new  in  this  idea       it  represents 
the  extension  to  other  commodities  of  the  system  of  supply  management 
successfully  employed  for  years  by  the  producers  of  cotton,  rice,  peanuts, 
and  tobacco. 

It  also  represents  a  realistic  and  long-overdue  acknowledgement 
of  the  fact  that  cuts  in  farm  price  supports  do  not  mean  cuts  in  total  pro- 
duction.   If  the  experience  of  the  fifties  taught  us  anything,  it  should 
have  taught  us  that. 

V/e  entered  1952  with  a  Government  stockpile  of  $2.5  billion  worth  of 
farm  products  —  not  an  unreasonable  supply  for  emergencies  and  market 
stability.    By  the  end  of  i960  —  after  eight  years  of  no  supply  management 
and  progressively  lower  price  supports  mistakenly  calculated  to  discourage 
production  —  the  surplus  inventory  in  Government  hands  had  jumped  to  $9 
billion  worth  of  farm  commodities  that  cost  us  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
handle  and  store. 

This  is  the  choice  then,  that  faces  us  today  at  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  critical  crossrosids  of  farm  policy. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  direct  and  purposeful  system  of  agricultural 
self -discipline,  exercised  through  democratic  processes,  offering  definite 
assurance  of  results  in  terms  of  lower  total  output,  a  fair  standard  of 
farm  income,  and  reduced  costs  to  the  taxpayer.    This  alternative  calls  for 
effective  supply  management  with  price  supports  adequate  to  assure  the  farmer 
of  a  reasonable  and  stable  return  for  his  investment,  labor  and  skill. 

(more) 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  choice  is  a  policy  that  lets  the  farmer 
"go  it  alone"  as  best  he  can,  producing  vithout  any  attempt  to  adjust 
supply  and  vithout  price  supports  for  his  product.    Given  three  and  a  half 
million  farmers  all  "going  it  alone",  the  result       as  documented  by  four 
recent  independent  studies  by  State  universities  and  committees  of  Congress 
■would  be  a  disastrous  drop  in  farm  income.    This  vould  bring  the  threat  of 
bankruptcy  for  thousands  of  farmers  and  the  very  real  danger  of  a  searing 
farm  depression,  vith  consequences  for  the  national  economy  that  I  hesitate 
to  contemplate. 

Now  let  me  go  back  to  my  statement  that  the  businessman  is  standing 
vith  the  farmer  at  the  present  crossroads  in  agricultural  policy.    What  is 
his  stake  in  the  decisions  that  must  be  made? 

Most  people  talk  about  "farm"  interests  and  "city"  interests  as 
if  the  tvo  communities  vere  a  million  light  years  apart. 

When  the  businessman  thinks  of  the  farm,  it  is  apt  to  be  in  terms 
of  an  irritating  and  expensive  situation  that  concerns  an  insignificant 
8  percent  of  the  population,  somewhere  "out  there" . 

This  is  an  illusion  I  wish  we  cotad  dispel.  And  I  would  hope  that 
you  in  agribusiness  would  help  to  do  this  educational  job  among  your  friends 
in  other  segments  of  the  business  community. 

It  is  easy  to  underestimate  the  farm  population.    There  are  something 
under  15  million  people  living  on  farms  today       about  8  percent  of  the 
country *B  population.    That  compares  with  the  population  of  California,  some 
15.7  million  in  the  I96O  Census. 
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No  one  would  suggest  that  the  State  of  California  is  not  vit silly 
important  to  the  national  economy.    Ihe  influence  of  this  great  State  is 
felt  from  one  end  of  the  countiy  to  the  other  and  around  the  glohe. 

In  the  same  way,  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  economy  is 
far  greater  than  the  size  of  the  farm  population  alone  would  indicate.  Farmers 
and  their  families  are  of  course  only  one  part  of  the  agricultural  economy. 
Tliere  axe  another  kO  million  people  who  are  classified  as  rural,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  are  included  in  the  small  town  families  who  service  and  supply 
those  families  actually  on  fams. 

Ten  million  people  have  Jobs  storing,  transporting,  processing, 
emd  merchandising  the  products  of  agriculture. 

Six  million  people  have  jobs  providing  the  supplies  farmers  use. 

Add  them  all  up       the  farmers,  the  small  town  shopkeepers  and 
bankers,  the  truckers,  processors,  wholesalers,  and  retailers       and  the 
agricultural  and  agribusiness  population  is  far  closer  to  hO    than  to  8  percent 
of  the  Nation. 

The  famer  stands  just  as  tall  when  you  measure  him  as  a  producer. 
In  fact,  he  leads  all  others  as  the  biggest  single  industry  in  the  Nation. 

The  investment  in  agriculture  was  over  200  billion  dollars  in  1961. 
That's  about  three -fourths  of  the  value  of  cvirrent  assets  for  all  corporations 
in  the  country.    It  is  three -fifths  of  the  market  value  of  all  corporation 
stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

That  is  big  biisiness  indeed. 

The  investment  in  agricialture  represents  $21,300  for  each  farm 

worker.    In  manufacturing  it  is  less  than  $l6,000  for  each  worker. 
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Or,  consider  the  farmer  as  a  customer.    When  he  "buys,  he  is  apt  to 
buy  in  quantity. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  the  farmer  grossed  nearly  ^kO  hillion  — 
$35  "billion  from  his  crops  and  livestock.    He  paid  nearly  $27  billion  for 
everything  he  needed  to  run  his  "buiness. 

The  farmer  puts  out  about  $2.5  billion  a  year  for  the  purchase  of 
trucks  and  tractors  and  other  machines  and  equipment.    About  $1  billion  is 
spent  by  the  primary  iron  and  steel  industry  for  equipment  and-  new  plants . 

He  spends  $3.U  billion  for  fuel,  lubricants,  and  maintenance  for 
his  equipment.    Farming  lises  more  petroleum  than  any  other  single  industry. 

And  to  keep  his  farm  going,  the  farmer  uses  28  billion  kilowatts 
of  electricity       enough  to  run  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland, 
San  Diego,  and  Chicago  for  a  year.    These  are  1961  estimates. 

All  of  which  creates  business  known  as  agribusiness.    And  let's 
don't  overlook  the  farmer  as  a  market  for  consumer  goods.    Mrs.  Farmer  is 
spending  money,  too  --  about  $12.7  billion  of  realized  net  income  last  year  — 
for  household  repairs,  and  clothes  for  the  family;  for  television  sets,  radios, 
refrigerators  and  stoves.    Carpets  wear  out  in  farm  houses,  too,  and  they  were 
replaced,  along  with  chairs  and  lamps.    Nylons  and  lipstick,  soap  and  tooth- 
paste are  all  as  necessary  on  the  farm  as  they  are  in  the  city.    A  good  part 
of  the  money  went  for  food,  too. 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  a  thriving  productive  agricultural 
economy  touches  every  aspect  of  our  lives.    It  provides  us  with  food  and  fiber 
at  bargain  rates,  helping  to  free  more  of  the  national  income  for  other  kinds 
of  goods. 

(mope) 
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'  The  grocery  bill  is  a  good  example:    Just  after  the  war,  the  family 

grocery  bill  was  about  a  fourth  of  the  average  take-home  pay.    Today  it  is  less 
than  a  fifth,  although  retail  food  prices  have  gone  up.    They  would  be  a  lot 
higher  if  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  now  getting  13  percent  less 
than  he  did  a  decade  ago  for  his  part  of  the  typical  "market  basket"  of  food. 

But  this  boon  to  the  food  buyer  means  less  return  to  the  food  pro- 
ducer.   The  most  recent  figures  show  that  the  annual  farm  income  is  $9^5  per 
person  --  and  about  a  third  of  that  comes  from  nonfarm  work  and  other  nonfarm 
sources . 

The  rest  of  us  average  $2,2l6. 

Incomes  of  farm  families  are  lower  today,  compared  with  those  of  non- 
farm  families,  than  they  have  been  since  just  before  the  war. 

I 

f  The  American  farmer  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  to  invest  his 

capital,  labor  and  skill  for  a  material  reward  so  far  below  the  national  average. 

Nor  can  any  other  segment  of  the  economy  afford  to  look  on  with  in- 
difference when  the  agricultural  economy  is  depressed. 

Higher  incomes  for  farmers  will  mean  more  purchases  by  farmers  --  more 

equipment  and  machinery;  more  fuel,  oil,  and  other  petroleum  products;  more  pesti- 

cides,  containers,  and  other  production  materials;  more  money  on  the  same 
furniture,  clothing,  cars  and  other  goods  that  the  city  dweller  buys. 

I  As  agribusiness  men,  you  have  a  very  large  stake  indeed  in  the  im- 

I 

pending  decisions  on  agricultural  policy.    The  farmer  needs  your  understanding 
and  support.    As  an  important  customer  he  deserves  it. 

His  technological  skill,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  a  mammoth  industry 
and  assures  the  nation's  abundance,  has  earned  it. 

^  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  give  it  to  him. 
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Office  of  the  Secretary 


America's  food  abundance  has  been  put  to  greater  use  in  this 


country  since  January  I96I  than  in  any  comparable  time,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  said  today. 


make  a  report  on  Department  programs  for  distributing  food  supplies  to 
places  and  people  in  this  country. 


direct  distribution  programs  to  those  in  greatest  need  increased  by  more 
than  200  percent  vhile  the  overall  quantity  of  food  distributed  through 
various  programs  has  doubled  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year 
as  compared  to  the  previous  year." 


food  being  distributed  increased  to  almost  970  million  pounds  as  compared 
with  hbk  million  pounds  in  the  similar  period  of  I960. 


saw  in  West  Virginia  during  the  i960  campaign.    It  was  brought  home 
forcefully  that  this  land  of  abundance  held  hungry  people  --  under- 
nourished people  —  at  a  time  when  over  9  billion  dollars  worth  of  food 
and  fiber  was  held  in  storage. 

Summary  of  Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Banquet,  Elkins,  West  Virginia,  April  19,  1962, 
7^30  p.m. 


He  chose  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner  in  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  to 


It 


I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  amount  of  food  provided  through 


He  noted  that  from  July  to  December  in  I96I  the  quantity  of 


President  Kennedy  has  not  forgotten  what  he  said  or  what  he 
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"The  President  promised  that  more  food  vould  be  made  available 
and  that  the  opportunity  to  eai^n  a  decent  living  vould  "be  made  available 
to  those  who  lost  their  ^6bs  through  technological  progress.    He  is  keeping 
that  promise . " 

The  Secretary  affirmed  that  the  administration  will  maintain 
its  programs  to  make  available  a  full  and  nutritious  diet  to  every  person, 
and  noted  that  this  goal  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

"But  at  no  time  has  so  much  progress  been  made  towards  putting 
the  nation's  agricultural  abundance  to  use  serving  all  the  people.  It 
demonstrates  the  fundamentsil  policy  of  this  administration    to  use  our 
abundance « 

"When  this  Administration  took  office  four  million  persons 
were  receiving  direct  food  supplements  from  the  government.    Among  these 
four  million  were  persons  who  were  unemployed,  old  folks,  the  disabled, 
fatherless  children,  school  children,  and  others.    The  government  was 
providing  a  little  rice,  a  little  flour,  a  little  commeal,  a  little  lard, 
a  little  dried  milk.    It  was  a  pretty  limited,  penurious,  disappointing 
kind  of  assistance  for  this  land  of  abundance  to  be  offering  to  its 
needy. 

"I  was  happy  to  receive  the  first  executive  order  that  President 
Kennedy  put  into  effect  —  an  order  for  us  to  double  the  size  of  this 
food  assistance  program.    We  have  doubled  it.    We  are  providing  donated 

(more ) 
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foods  to  more  than  seven  million  persons.    We  supplemented  the  diet  by 
adding  to  it  such  foods  as  pork  and  gravy,  peanut  "butter,  rolled  oats,  and 
dried  beans.    Between  January  I961  and  January  19^2,  ve  added  five  new 
States,  kk^  new  counties  and  cities,  and  four  new  Indian  Agencies  to  the 
program. 

"The  record  shows  that  we've  made  great  strides  in  using  the 
nation's  agricultural  abundance  more  effectively,"  Secretary  Freeman  said. 
"And  I'm  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express  my  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  the  intelligent  initiative  and  imagination  shown  by  the 
officials  and  the  people  of  West  Virginia  in  making  effective  use  of  these 
programs.    More  than  250,000  people  in       West  Virginia  counties  are 
receiving  commodities  under  the  family  donation  program. 

"As  you  know,  the  first  experimental  food  stamp  program  opened 
in  McDowell  County,  West  Virginia,  on  May  29  of  last  year.    The  cooperation 
received  from  State  and  local  officials,  members  of  the  food  trades,  your 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  outlets  and  citizens  in  participating  communities 
has  been  outstanding.    The  food  stamp  program  will  be  expanded  in  the 
months  ahead  to  other  areas  on  the  same  pilot  basis  and  much  of  the  credit 
goes  to  the  way  you  folks  have  run  the  first  pilot  project," 

Since  last  Jane,  the  Secretary  said,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  testing  the  effectiveness  of  the  experimental  Federal 
Food  Stamp  Program  in  eight  pilot  areas  of  the  nation.    The  program  provides 
supplementary  food  purchasing  power  to  low- income  families  as  a  means  of 
helping  them  obtain  better  diets  from  America's  food  abundance. 

(more ) 
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An  initial  evaluation  report  covering  the  period  from  Jane  through 
December  I961  shows  that: 

Families  participating  in  the  program  made  a  significant  increase 
in  the  value  of  their  retail  food  purchases  and  in  the  total  value  of  foods 
used. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  foods  used 
was  in  fruits  and  vegetables  and  animal  products       meat,  poultry,  fish, 
milk  and  eggs. 

Low- income  families  in  the  program  had  better  diets  than  low- 
income  families  not  participating  in  it. 

The  program  was  very  effective  in  increasing  the  food  purchases 
of  participating  families.    The  dollar  volume  of  retail  food  store  sales 
increased  by  an  average  of  8  percent  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis. 

Small  stores  fared  well  in  comparison  with  large  stores  in 
attracting  food  coupon  shoppers.    Food  coupon  business  represented  12 
percent  of  small  store  total  sales,  compared  to  5  percent  for  large  stores. 

"The  latest  figures  show  that  in  February  I962  there  were  l46,l67 
participants  in  the  eight  pilot  projects.    They  paid  $1^,851,681  for  coupons 
and  received  free  an  additionsG.  $1,108,783  worth.    In  other  words,  37  percent 
of  the  coupons  received  were  bonus  or  free  ones. 

"The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  working  well.    It  is  stepping  up  the 
diets  of  people  who  need  it.    Although  the  studies  are  not  complete,  I 
think  this  program  is  the  means  of  effectively  reaching  and  upgreiding  the 
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nutritional  standards  of  people  in  need  in  our  coiontry.    It  is  practicable 
in  terms  of  its  administrative  and  operating  aspects.    The  additional  food 
purchasing  pover  generated  by  it  provides  general  support  to  the  domestic 
demand  for  food  and,  therefore,  acts  to  "bolster  farm  income.    We  believe 
an  expanded  program  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  food  marketed 
through  commercial  channels." 

Secretary  Freeman  cited  the  expanded  School  Lunch  Program  as 
another  example  of  progress  in  the  use  of  agricultural  abundance. 

"We've  had  a  School  Lunch  Program  for  many  years,  but  some  of 
the  children  that  needed  it  the  most  were  never  reached.    We  see  here  in 
West  Virginia  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

"Although  school  lunches  were  served  in  almost  1,500  West  Virginia 
schools  last  year,  about  half  the  schools  in  the  State  were  without  a  lunch 
program.    Eight  out  of  10  of  the  schools  without  lunch  programs  were  one, 
two  or  three-room  schools       many  of  them  in  areas  of  high  unemployment. 
The  capital  outlay  involved  in  equipping  these  schools  with  good  sanitary 
kitchens  was  prohibitive.    Your  State  Department  of  Education,  with  the 
assistance  of  your  State  Department  of  Health,  the  Department  of  Welfare, 
the  West  Virginia  University  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  West  Virginia 
School  of  Msdicine,  developed  a  pilot  program  to  supply  a  bag  lunch  in  several 
counties.    Your  State  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000  to  assist  this  program, 
and  I  understand  they  have  approved  $50,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

"When  the  Congress  approved  funds  for  special  commodity  assistance 

to  needy  schools  last  year  as  part  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 

appropriation,  your  State  School  Lunch  Director  asked  that  the  pilot  projects 

be  considered  for  assistance  under  the  Federal  plan.    Thirty- three  schools. 
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in  Vfest  Virginia  are  now  in  the  special  commodity  assistance  program.  This 
is  13  percent  of  the  national  total  of  some  25O  schools  in  this  special 
program. 

"You  are  to  be  congratulated  by  the  entire  country  for  the  vigor 
and  initiative  you  have  shown  in  taking  care  of  your  own  and  for  the  efforts 
you  are  making  to  move  forward  in  this  State . " 

Secretary  Freeman  pointed  out  that  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  food 
donated  to  schools  from  July  to  December  I961  totaled  262  million  pounds 
about  75  percent  more  than  during  the  same  period  of  i960.    This  was  in 
addition  to  supplementary  foods  purchased  by  USDA  specifically  for  schools 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

"In  addition  to  the  rise  in  domestic  food  donations,  we  have 
increased  foreign  distribution, "  Secretary  Freeman  said.    "Foreign  dis- 
tribution during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1962  was  about  I.3  billion  poimds 
--  a  12.6  percent  increase  over  the  1.2  billion  pounds  of  the  same  period 
in  1961. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  our  agricultural 
abundance.    Food  for  peace  is  not  a  subsidy  for  agriculture.    It's  an 
investment  in  people,  an  investment  in  peace.    In  many  parts  of  the  world 
it  is  helping  to  save  free  government.    It  is  helping  to  feed  millions  of 
people  under  emergency  conditions.     It's  helping  to  prevent  inflation  and 
it's  helping  build  roads,  schools,  and  hospitals.     It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
supports  of  the  entire  free  world.    We  get  more  good  will  and  do  more  to 
promote  peace  by  this  wise  and  effective  use  of  our  abundance  than  by  almost 
anything  else  we  can  do." 
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Office  of  the  Secretary 

!n5^/^<^  2^    Recently  I  vas  asked  for  an  estimate  of  the  numher  of  people  I  have 

met  and  spoken  to  since  President  Kennedy  sent  his  farm  message  to  the  Congress, 

After  a  little  figuring,  I  estimated  I  had  spoken  to  and  responded  to  questions 

from  over  20,000  persons  since  that  last  day  in  Janxiary.    Most  of  those  people 

are  farmers,  but  I  forgot  entirely  to  include  in  that  figure  the  next  biggest 

group  to  whom  I  have  spoken  and  by  whom  I  have  been  questioned       that  would 

be  nearly  a  thousand  reporters  and  writers  and  editors.    V/ith  a  few  exceptions, 

the  working  press  has  been  friendly  and  fair       if  not  always  as  interested  as 

I  would  hope. 

« 

I  do  feel  that  agriculture  is  getting  more  attention  today  than  was 
previously  the  case.    You  don't  have  to  be  an  agricultural  economist  to  know 
that  a  nation  where  fewer  than  8  percent  of  its  people  can  produce  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  is  a  strong  and  powerful  country.    Nowhere  is  the  contrast 
between  ,the  success  of  Democracy  and  the  failure  of  Communism  so  dramatic  as 
it  is  in  agriculture,  and  it  demonstrates  conclusively  that  our  national  power 
and  well  being  rests  on  the  bedrock  of  our  agricultural  abundance. 

This  is  a  story  that  the  press  is  beginning  to  recognize  and  to 
bring  to  the  American  people.    I  certainly  wish  to  commend  them  for  the 
excellent  reporting  on  this  enormous  accomplishment  of  the  American  farmer.  • 
There  are  many  other  examples  of  the  success  story  of  agriculture,  and  the 
Department  will  seek  to  make  these  available  to  you. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  annual  Gridiron 
Dinner  of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaul-^ee,  Wisconsin, 
April  2^,  1962,  6:30  p.m.(CST).   
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In  the  Department  we  have  eliminated  many  mechanical  and  policy 
restrictions  on  the  flow  of  information  which  previously  existed.    We  plan 
to  continue  to  improve  this  aspect  of  the  DepeTtment's  press  relations ^  and 
we  will  he  most  receptive  to  suggestions. 

I  ha^^Je  fOLmd  in  15  years  of  puhlic  life  that  the  more  open  and 
direct  a  public  official  is  with  the  press,  the  better  the  public  will  be  in- 
formed.   This  is  what  we  both  seek,  and  it  is  in  this  vein  that  I  address  myself 
to  the  question  of  agriculture  tonight  --to  its  past,  the  present  and  the 
future . 

Before  •  delving  further  into  the  broad  aspects  of  this  topic,  I  would 
lilce  to  discuss  very  briefly  one  area  of  special  concern  to  Wisconsin  and  to 
my  native  State  of  Minnesota.    That  is  the  situation  in  dairying. 

The  saddest  day  for  me  since  I  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
Friday,  I-larch  30  --  the  day  when  all  lawful  and  legal  means  to  maintain  dairy 
supports  had  been  exhausted  and  the  law  said  the  Secretary  must  drop  dairy 
supports  from  $3-^0  a  hujidredweight  to  $3.11,  effective  April  1,  I962. 

This  drop  affects  every  dairy  producer  directly  and  almost  immediately 
--  and  having  had  some  experience  in  a  dairy  state  I  know  exactly  what  that 
means  to  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers.    My  concern  is  with  all  farmers,  but 
the  farmer  with  10,  20  or  30  milk  cows  is  of  special  concern.     I  know  hundt^eds 
of  such  farmers,  and  because  of  this  the  action  to  drop  supports  was  particularly 
disturbing. 

Almost  a  year  earlier  I  had  experienced  a  much  happier  situation. 
At  the  time  we  reviewed  the  dairy  outlook  and  found  the  supply  situation  was 
relatively  tight.    Everything  pointed  to  a  continued  increase  in  total  con- 
sumption --  enough  to  approximately  balance  the  increase  in  production.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  possible  to  increase  support  levels,  and  I  was  pleased  to  do  so. 
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All  of  our  forecasts,  except  one,  came  about.    The  one  exception, 
however,  was  suhstantial.    Production  increased  ahout  2  percent,  as  expected, 
but  consumption  took  a  sharp  and  unexpected  decline.    The  trend  over  recent 
years  has  been  a  slow  decline  per  capita  in  consumption  of  dairy  products,  but 
the  increase  in  population  has  resulted  in  steadily  climbing  total  consumption 
of  about  .5  percent  annually.    In  196I,  however,  not  only  did  per  capita  con- 
sumption decline  but  over-all  consumption  declined  as  well,  despite  the  fact  our 
population  grew  almost  3  million  people. 

As  a  result,  the  Department  found  it  was  taking  on  near  record  quantities  of 
butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk       in  the  1961-62  marketing  year,  11.1  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  was  purchased,  or  about  9  percent  of  production  at 
a  cost  of  $597  million,  or  about  $300  million  more  than  in  previous  years 
in  order  to  maintain  prices  for  manufacturing  milk  at  $3.^0  level. 

Under  the  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  consider ' only  one 
factor  when  he  sets  dairy  support  prices  between  75  a^<l  90  percent  of  parity 
and  that  is  supply.    With  production  up  and  consumption  doim,  and  with  near- 
record  purchases  in  the  past  year,  it  is  clear  that  supplies  will  far  outrun 
cons\amption  during  1962.    And  this  is  true  even  at  the  lower  support  level  of 
$3.11.    Thus  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  no  recourse  under  law  but  to  set 
the  support  level  at  the  legal  minimum. 

Every  effort  which  could  be  made  by  the  President  and  by  the  adminis- 
tration was  taken  to  prevent  the  sudden  and  sharp  decline  in  dairy  income.  A 
program  to  place  effective  management  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  dairy  industry 

so  supply  could  be  kept  in  balance  was  proposed  by  the  President  as  a  long- 
range  measure  to  bring  income  stability  to  the  dairy  industiy.    It  would  ask 
that  each  farmer  cooperate  in  a  program  to  maintain  production  at  a  level  near 
expected  consumption,  but  only  after  a  referendum  of  dairy  farmers  had  indicated 
two- thirds  of  those  voting  approved  such  a  program. 
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Such  a  supply  management  program  would  not  require  any  reduction  in 
milk  produced  and  sold  for  fluid  consumption.    Ws  estimate  that  a  modest 
cutback  of  3.5  to  5  percent  would  have  restored  milk  supplies  to  a  reasonable 
level . 

In  order  to  maintain  dairy  income  until  a  long-range  program  could 
be  developed,  the  administration  proposed  that  the  Congress  pass  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  extend  dairy  supports  at  the  current  level  of 
$3.40  until  December  of  this  year. 

Now  dairy  income  is  a  matter  of  bi-partisdn  interest  and  concern.  I 
have  made  every  effort  to  keep  Republican  members  of  the  Congress  fully  informed 
and  to  consult  with  them  frequently  on  all  matters,  including  dairying.    I  feel 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer  should  never  be  jeopardized  for  purely  partisan 
reasons.     In  all  my  relations  I  have  tried  to  operate  on  this  basis  and  I  have 
hoped  that  Republicans  would  also  take  that  attitude.    I  was  thoroughly  dismayed, 
then,  when  the  temporary  dairy  extension  became  a  political  issue.    I  mention 
this  not  in  an  attempt  to  inject  a  partisan  note  here  but  rather  as  a  simple 
statement  of  fact.    All  Republicans  in  the  Agriculture  cotmnittees  voted  against 
the  resolution.    There  were  some  Democrats  who  voted  against  the  resolution  as 
well,  but  not  as  a  solid  bloc.    Most  farm  organizations,  particularly  the  Grange 
and  the  Farmers  Union,  supported  this  resolution  strongly. 

When  it  was  clear  the  resolution  would  not  pass  and  that  the 
President's  proposal  did  not  havd  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  committees, 
we  redoubled  our  effort  to  avert  the  drop  in  support  levels.    One  weekend,  on 
only  24  hours  notice,  35  dairy  leaders  from  all  over  the  nation  came  to  the 
Department  to  try  and  develop  an  interim  program  on  which  the  industry  could 
agree. 

(more) 
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Beyond  this,  through  perscnal  contacts  and  appeals  to  dairy  leaders^ 
ve  have  tried  every  possible  means  to  build  support  for  a  program  that  would 
maintain  dairy  income.    For  many  reasons,  most  of  which  you  already  know,  we 
have  been  unable  to  avert  the  action  which  I  was  forced  reluctantly  to  take 
on  April  1. 

j  Do  not  read  into  this  report  that  we  have  stopped  trying.    On  the 

contrary,  only  this  morning  I  reviewed  some  of  the  new  proposals  which  will 
be  urged  on  the  Congress  this  session.    I  must  say,  however,  in  all  frankness 
that  at  this  time  the  prospects  are  not  too  bright  for  getting  the  necessary 
1    authority  to  increase  daiiy  supports  during  the  current  marketing  year. 
But  the  President       who  feels  this  situation  keenly  —  has  instructed 
me  to  continue  to  exert  every  effort  to  help  the  daiiy  farmer. 

Permit  me  also  to  make  another  point  crystal  clear       and  I  now  speak, 
I  believe,     with  the  voice  of  those  in  dairying  who  are  alert  to  the  1:rend  and 
sentiment  of  current  conditions. 

Not  even  a  level  of  75  percent  of  parity  for  support  of  daiiy 
prices  will  be  sustained  in  the  future  in  the  absence  of  a  realistic  supply 

e 

management  program.  Those  who  say  otherwise  are  simply  misleading  you. 
They  ignore  the  fact  that  even  at  the  legal  minimiM  of  75  percent  of  parity, 
1  the  estimated  cost  of  the  dairy  program  in  I962  will  be  $525  million.  There 
are  changes  coming  in  dairy  programs,  whether  any  of  us  like  it  or  not.  The 
choice  before  us  is  not  whether  those  changes  are  coming,  but  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  mold  these  changes  to  benefit  and  not  destroy  the  family 
dairy  farmer. 

(more ) 
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I  am  sure  that  the  huge  factory -type  dairy  concern  will  be  ahle  to 
ride  out  the  economic  conseq_uences  of  a  failure  to  develop  programs  which  give 
reasonable  choices  to  the  dairy  farmer.    But  I  know  that  the  family  sized  dairy 
farm  will  have  rough  going  —  and  these  are  the  people  about  whom  I  am  most 
concerned.    They  have  helped  make  American  agriculture  the  envy  of  the  world; 
and  they  deserve  better  treatment  by  all  of  us  than  they  have  received. 

The  conditions  which  have  brought  dairying  to  its  present  crisis  are 
those  which  basically  underlie  the  whole  problem  of  American  agriculture.  The 
so-called  farm  problem  is  a  pleasant  problem  for  most  Americans  —  in  comparison 
to  the  farm  failures  and  food  shortages  of  the  Coiriiiunist  bloc  nations.    But  it 
is  in  no  way  a  pleasant  problem  to  the  individual  who  makes  farming  his  way  of 
life.    It  is  a  cruel  paradox  that  the  farmer  who  produces  so  abundantly  is 
penalized  for  his  success  —  the  very  success  from  which  we  as  a  nation  so 
richly  profit. 

For  example ;  in  dairying,  while  the  n\jmber  of  cows  decreased  I9  percent 
between  1951  and  I961,  production  climbed  9  percent.    This  reflects  the  con- 
tinued thrust  of  scientific  and  technological  advancements  in  dairying.  And 
with  supply  far  cutraclng  demand,  prices  fall  in  a  free  enterprise  economy.  What 
is  true  in  dairying  is  true  also  of  corn  and  wheat  and  grain  sorghum  and 
cotton  and  soybeans  and  just  about  every  commercially  produced  item  of  food 
and  fiber  in  this  country. 

The  challenge  in  agriculture  today  is  that  it  has  undergone  a  trans- 
forming revolution,  and  too  few  people  have  noticed  or  cared  about  what  is 
happening.    Few  Americans  understand  the  Implications  of  the  changes  in  agri- 
culture.   For  example,  let  me  cite  these  facts: 

(more ) 
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First,  American  agriculture  is  capable  of  producing  more  than  enough 
food  and  fiber  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.    One  farcer 
today  produces  enough  food  and  fiber  for  27  people,  on  the  average.    A  year  ago 
he  could  produce  enough  for  26,  and  the  year  before  he  produced  for  25. 

The  challenge  is  to  use  this  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  effectively 
at  home  and  abroad  to  meet  human  need  and  at  the  same  time  give  tha  farmer,  the 
man  who  makes  it  possible,  a  chance  to  earn  a  fair  return  for  his  capital  and 
labor. 

Second,  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution  in  agriculture  is 
irreversible.    During  the  1950' s,  productivity  on  the  farm  outpaced  the  increase 
in  population  producing  an  average  annual  surplus  of  food  of  about  6  to  8  per- 
cent, including  substantial  expansion  of  our  Food-f or-Peace  and  domestic  distri- 
bution programs.    In  the  1960's,  under  the  same  conditions,  we  expect  agriculture 
to  produce  upwards  of  12  percent  beyond  all  reasonable  needs.    The  ability  of 
agriculture  to  increase  its  productivity  faster  than  population  growth  is  a 
fact  we  have  ignored  until  recently.    We  can  expect  to  live  with  it  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Third,  less  than  half  of  the  farmers  today  are  producing  about  90 
percent  of  our  food  and  fiber.    We  estimate  that  about  40  percent  of  the  nation's 
farmers  are  responsible  for  87  percent  of  production.    The  challenge  here  is  to 
differentiate  between  the  two  kinds  of  problems  this  situation  presents.  One 
is  primarily  economic,  and  the  other  is  principally  social.    One  is  to  balance 
supply  and  demand.    The  other  is  to  develop  new  resources  to  combat  poverty  in 
rural  America. 

Fourth,  large  budget  expenditures  cannot  be  made  indefinitely  to 

acquire  stocks  of  commodities  that  we  do  not  need  and  cannot  use  effectively. 

It  is  wasteful  to  spend  over  one  billion  dollars  a  year  to  handle  and  store 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  beyond  pur  needs. 
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Fifth,  farm  income  is  inadequate  whether  for  the  some  two  million  farmers 
on  inadequate  sized  farms  or  the  1.5  million  farmers  on  adequate  commercial  sized 
farms.    And  we  should  not  fail  to  realize  that  the  economies  of  small-town  and 
rural  America  are  dependent  upon  a  prosperous  agriculture. 

Sixth,  the  family  farmer  is  an  efficient  producer       the  most  efficient 
the  world  has  ever  seen.    His  inability  to  earn  an  income  comparable  to  the  non- 
farm  segment  of  the  public  is  not  due  to  his  lack  of  economic  efficiency  but  to 
his  lack  of  economic  power. 

To  put  it  more  simply,  the  farmer  sells  in  a  buyer's  market  and  buys 
in  a  seller's  market. 

Seventh,  the  political  power  of  the  farmer  is  dwindling. 

These  are  facts  on  which  all  those  closely  related  to  agriculture  are  in 
substantial  agreement.    The  disagreement  comes  on  what  we  should  do  about  them. 

I  think  without  question  that  the  day  is  ending  when  the  Congress  or  the 
public  will  support  legislation  which  provides  even  minimal  price  supports  and 
unlimited  production.     It  is  neither  economically  wise  nor  politically  realistic 
to  expect  this  kind  of  farm  legislation  to  continue  much  longer  as  public  policy. 
Low  supports  and  unlimited  production  proved  a  fiasco  where  corn  was  concerned  as 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired  1.6  billion  bushels  of  corn  between  1956 
and  1960  at  a  cost  of  $2  billion  to  the  taxpayer  while  farm  income  steadily  fell. 
A  substantial  part  of  that  corn  remained  in  storage. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  and  increase  farm  income,  and  to  encourage  those 
now  living  on  the  farm  or  in  rural  areas  to  stay  in  the  community  they  know  and 
love,  then  we  will  of  necessity  have  to  develop  farm  programs  of  new  dimension 
and  new  direction. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  program  of  the  1960's  which  President  Kennedy 
proposed  in  January  is  such  a  program.     I  will  not  attempt  at  this  time  any 
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detailed  explanation  of  this  program.    It  is  outlined  in  detail  in  the  pamphlet 
at  your  place.    I  hope  that  you  will  read  and  study  it. 

In  general,  the  program  which  President  Kennedy  proposed  seeks  to 
deal  with  both  the  oODnomic  and  social  problems  of  modern  agriculture.  For 
those  commodities  where  we  now  have  more  than  adequate  supplies  principally 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  dairy  --we  propose  to  adapt  the  supply  management 
principles  of  successful  programs  which  are  now  in  effect  for  commodities  like 
rice,  tobacco,  cotton  and  peanuts.    Essentially,  they  give  the  farmer  a  realis- 
tic choice  between  supply  management  with  support  prices  or  unlimited  production 
with  no  supports. 

For  those  farmers  and  other  persons  living  in  rural  areas  where 
economic  opportunities  are  increasingly  limited,  we  are  proposing  that  the 
resources  of  rural  America  be  directed  towards  producing  the  goods  and  services 
which  an  increasingly  urban  population  needs  and  demands.    I  will  deal  with 
this  subject  in  greater  detail  later  because  Governor  Nelson  here  in  Wisconsin 
already  has  shown  his  leadership  in  developing  new  opportunity  for  rural 
communities . 

Very  briefly,  let  me  describe  to  you  the  present  situation  on  the 
President's  farm  legislation  as  it  now  stands  before  the  Congress.    In  the 
House  Committee,  the  individual  parts  of  the  bill  have  been  approved  with  some 
amendments.    Unfortunately,  the  dairy  legislation  has  been  substantially  altered. 
As  many  of  you  are  aware,  we  were  one  vote  shy  of  the  required  majority  to 
pass  the  whole  bill  to  the  full  House  before  the  Easter  holidays,    V/e  expect 
the  final  vote  to  come  shortly  after  the  Easter  recess. 
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I  still  hope  that  enough  of  the  conanittee  members  will  view  the  long- 
range  national  interest  so  that  the  House  committee  will  report  out  the 
Administration  program. 

The  Senate  committee  has  voted  out  a  farm  billj  and  by  one  vote  ducked 
the  responsible,  forward-looking  permanent  program  contemplated  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill  and  fell  back  upon  a  kind  of  continuation  of  the  present  temporary 
and  emergency  programs.    The  present  feed  grain  program  would  be  extended.  The 
dairy  provision  was  eliminated.    In  wheat,  the  majority  of  the  committee  said  the 
farmer  should  first  choose  the  kind  of  program  he  would  like  to  vote  for  in  a 
referendum  --  specifically  the  kind  of  action  which  the  Congress  last  year 
assailed  as  a  means  of  circumventing  the  legislative  process. 

A  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  restore  the  administration  proposals 
when  the  bill  reaches  the  Senate  floor,  principally  for  two  important  reasons. 
The  changes  which  the  Senate  committee  made  in  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  sections 
alone  could  add  nearly  $3.5  billion  over  the  next  four  years  to  the  budgetary 
cost  estimated  for  diversion  payments  in  the  administration's  proposals.  In 
addition,  net  farm  income,  which  would  be  higher  under  the  administration's  bill, 
would  fall  lower  under  the  Senate  committee  changes. 

You  may  ask  why  the  Senate  committee  voted  as  it  did.     Some  people 
oppose  the  administration  and  its  programs.    And  apparently,  some  believe  the 
farmer  needs  further  education  before  he  will  vote  for  a  sound,  long-term  program. 

My  position,  and  that  of  the  administration,  is  that  if  the  farmers  do 
not  adopt  a  sound  program  now  to  assure  themselves  that  farm  income  will  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened  --  and  that  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  will  be 
measurably  reduced,  their  chances  of  obtaining  such  farsighted  programs  will 
dwindle . 

(more) 
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And  I  believe  that  farmers  are  Intelligent  enough  to  make  their  own 
decisions  as  to  the  kind  of  prograip.s  that  not  only  will  be  in  their  own  best 
interest »  but  also  in  the  best  interest  of  all  the  people.    I  believe  the  farmer 
thinks  in  terms  of  the  public  interest  and  will  act  in  the  public  interest.  He 
wants  a  farm  program  that  is  fair  to  him,  and  he  also  is  a  consumer  and  certainly 
he  is  a  taxpayer. 

Further,  I  believe  the  farmer  as  well  as  those  in  related  agricultural 
businesses  desire  to  see  beyond  the  next  year  or  the  next  two  years  as  to  what 
jfarm  policy  will  be.    The  Food  and  Agriculture  program  which  President  Kennedy 
has  proposed  looks  not  just  to  1963  or  1964  but  beyond  to  the  next  decade  and 
the  decade  after  that       to  a  time  when  the  farmer's  children  will  themselves  be 
running  the  farm. 

It  is  this  kind  of  leadership  which  agriculture  has  long  needed  from 
'those  responsible  for  public  policy       and  which  the  President  now  is  giving. 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  seen  an  example  of  what  leadership 

in  the  public  interest  can  obtain  for  the  people  of  this  country.  When  the  steel 
[companies  decided  to  raise  prices  after  a  non-inflationary  wage  settlement  had 

been  reached  with  the  steel  unions,  President  Kennedy  put  his  prestige  on  the 
! line  and  fought  for  the  public  interest.    He  could  have  lost,  but  he  won  because 

he  was  right       and  because  he  believed  in  fighting  for  what  was  right.    He  gave 
I  leadership  at  a  crisis  point  in  the  history  of  our  Democracy,  and  all  people 

workers,  farmers,  clerks,  housewives  and  business  executives       will  benefit. 
I  For  farmers  particularly,  the  cost  of  farm  production  items  should  remain 

relatively  stable  as  a  result. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  the  President  was  right  in  his  effort  to 
hold  the  cost  of  steel  at  non- inflationary  levels,  but  perhaps  the  most  signifl-^ 
cant  is  that  he  acted  in  the  long-range  interest  of  the  nation's  economic  , 
stability . 

We  have  the  same  opportunity  in  agriculture  to  serve  the  long-term 
public  interest  so  that  all  people  benefit  --  the  farmers,  the  consumers  and  the 
taxpayers  alike.    That  is  why  I  am  here  tonight,  because  I  believe  programs 
which  will  reduce  costs  to  the  taxpayer  while  strengthening  the  economic  bargain- 
ing power  of  the  farmer  are  worth  fighting  for. 

We  are  beginning  to  move  in  this  direction.    This  year,  for  example, 
those  who  opposed  the  emergency  programs  developed  for  1961  and  1962  now  say 
that  these  steps  are  just  fine  and  go  as  far  as  is  necessary.    Perhaps  next  year 
they  might  consider  our  proposals  for  1963  and  beyond  as  good  legislation. 

Yet,  if  we  wait  until  every  person  is  convinced  before  we  give  leader- 
ship to  the  cause  we  support,  then  we  may  find  the  forces  of  change  in  agriculture 
will  have  worked  massive  and  irreversible  adjustments  which  none  of  us  want  in 
the  economic  and  social  structure  of  rural  America. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  coupled  with  the  supply  manage- 
ment approach  a  new  dimension  to  farm  policy  and  programs.    A  key  section  of  the 
President's  farm  program  is  the  proposal  to  begin  a  long-term  adjustment  in  the 
way  the  resources  of  land  and  water  are  applied  by  the  people  to  produce 
the  goods  and  services  which  the  public  wants  and  needs. 

(more) 
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The  economists  estimate,  for  example,  that  by  1980,  when  our  population 
has  grown  to  over  225  million  people,  we  can  expect  to  produce  more  than  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  and  fiber  on  50  million  fewer  acres  of  cropland. 

While  we  can  expect  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  fiber,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  growing  realisation  that  the  shortage  of  recreation  and  open  spaces 
which  we  already  face  will  be  substantially  more  serious.     I  refer  here  not  so 
much  to  the  expanse  of  forest  and  open  land  in  the  less  populated  areas  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  land  and  water  resources  within  an  hour  or  two  of  driving 
time  from  large  population  centers. 

Through  various  amendments  to  existing  programs  for  conserving  rural 
resources,  the  administration  is  proposing  to  encourage  individual  farmers  and 
rural  communities  to  begin  developing  recreation  as  a  product  which  the  family 
farmer  and  rural  community  can  produce  and  sell  in  substantially  greater  quantity 
than  is  currently  being  done.    Recreation,  in  this  case,  will  be  privately 
developed  and  privately  owned  as  a  saleable  commodity  much  in  current  demand. 

We  also  are  proposing  that  land  now  producing  crops  in  surplus  be 
encouraged  to  go  into  grassland  and  family  forest  units,  either  on  an  individual 
basis  or  through  associations  of  farmers. 

In  addition,  all  action  programs  of  the  department  will  be  concen- 
trated to  adapt  the  concept  of  urban  renewal       which  has  been  effective  in 
all  large  cities,  including  Milwaukee       to  a  program  of  rural  renewal.  Under 
this  program,  new  community  facilities  can  be  built  or  modernized,  inadequate 
sized  farms  can  be  expanded,  new  industry  will  be  encouraged  to  come  or  to  start 
from  local  initiative  and  other  projects  to  bring  about  economic  development 
can  be  supported. 

(more) 
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As  a  start J  the  Department  has  proposed  the  "Project  Opportunity" 
program,  a  series  of  pilot  projects  in  recreation,  grassland  and  family  forest 
farms  and  in  rural  rene'wal.    We  need  this  to  gain  experience  for  the  task 
ahead  as  "well  as  to  demonstrate  that  such  programs  can  be  carried  out  to 
increase  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas  and  to  make  basic  adjustments 
in  the  use  of  our  greatest  resource  —  the  land, 

I  am  especially  impressed  by  the  dramatic  new  resource  development 
program  which  Governor  Nelson  is  launching  here  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  manner 
in  -which  it  blends  with  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  planning  to 
undertake . 

While  many  of  you  may  assume  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
deals  primarily  in  the  problems  of  feeding  and  clothing  a  huge  nation,  let 
me  assure  you  that  we  are  equally  as  concerned  with  the  preservation  and  wise 
use  of  soil,  water,  trees  and  wildlife  resources. 

Therefore,  the  scope  and  imagination  of  Governor  Nelson's  Resoiirce  De 
velopment  program  is  exciting,  not  only  because  of  the  benefits  which  it  can 
bring  to  the  urban  residents  of  Wisconsin,  but  also  to  those  in  rural  areas. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  will  be  richer  by  some  li;5^000  acres  of  new 
parks,  101,000  acres  of  new  public  fishing  grounds  and  353>O00  new  acres  of 
prime  wildlife  habitat.    More  than  3,000  miles  of  scenic  right-of-way  will  be 
preserved  along  your  highways.    The  three  new  conservation  camps  for  youth 
will  serve  an  admirable  social  purpose,  and  the  creation  of  30  new  lalces  — 
even  in  a  state  well  equipped  with  them  —  will  probably  only  keep  up  with  the 
demand. 
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Because  of  the  Governor's  efforts  to  utilize  State  and  regional 
planning  as  a  major  tool  in  developing  resources  for  new  uses,  the  department 
anticipates  a  cooperative  and  cordial  relationship  with  those  people  who  are 
looking  ahead  for  Wisconsin. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  last  point.    We  know  that  any  number  of  programs 
to  increase  opportunities  in  rural  America  can  be  proposed.    But  none  can 
succeed  unless  those  people  who  will  benefit  from  them  are  willing  to  support 
them  and  to  give  the  leadership  on  the  local  level  which  is  so  vital. 

The  response  we  have  received  at  the  local  level  makes  me  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  rural  America.    I  can  see  an  enormous  and  untapped 
application  of  resources  to  produce  economic  opportunity  for  the  farmer  as 
well  as  opportunity  for  jobs  which  will  make  the  rural  community  as  attractive 
as  the  city  for  the  young  people. 

I  believe  the  program  which  the  President  has  proposed  for  agriculture 
will  begin  to  unlock  that  potential.    Each  part  of  that  program       the  use  of 
abundance,  the  balance  of  supply  management,  the  conservation  of  resources 
and  the  development  of  the  rural  economy       are  intertwined  and  interdependent. 

The  opportunity  is  before  us,  and  it  may  never  again  be  present  in 
a  manner  so  beneficial  to  all  of  us       in  the  city  and  on  the  farm  alike. 
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'  m  northern  Minnesota,  in  one  of  our  state  parks,  we  have  a  little 

stream  that  rises  fi*om  the  ground.    Children  jump  across  it;  their  parents 
walk  across  it  on  a  log.    Its  name  is  the  Mississippi  River. 

This  is  no  ordinary  little  stream.     If  ever  there  vas  a  growth  pro- 
cess at  work,  this  stream  is  its  symbol.    Ey  the  time  the  Mississippi  reaches 
our  capital  city,  St.  Paul,  other  streams  hy  the  dozens  have  joined  forces 
—  the  Crow  Wing,  the  Sauk,  the  Rum,  the  Minnesota,  and  others       and  what 
was  once  a  little  stream  has  grown  into  a  man-sized  river. 
The  growth  process  continues. 

As  the  Mississippi  moves  downward  toward  the  Gulf,  every  state 
between  the  Appalachians  and  the  Rockies  contributes  its  waters  --  the 
Wisconsin,  the  Des  Moines,  the  Wabash,  the  Ohio,  the  Platte,  the  Republican, 
the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red,  and  a  thousand  additional  streams, 
little  and  big  --  until  here  at  New  Orleans  we  find  in  its  accumulated 
flowing  greatness  one  of  God's  most  splendid  gifts  to  mankind. 

Beauty,  utility,  service  —  name  it  and  you  will  find  it  in  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  Mississippi  is  many  things  to  many  people.     It  brings  the  sea- 
coast  inward  to  our  inland  states.    It  provides  a  waterway  to  the  rest  of  the 
vrorld.    It  is  the  stream  of  life  for  hundreds  of  our  towns  and  cities  and 
millions  of  our  people.    It  is  the  unifying  force  that  has  brought  all  of 
us  here  tonight,  to  this  17th  annual  Mississippi  Valley  World  Trade  Conference 


Adaress'  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  lyth  annual 
Mississippi  Valley  World  Trade  Conference,  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  11,  19^2, 
at  9  P»gi«  locaJ,  time. 
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The  Mississippi  means  msLny  things  "but  most  of  all  it  means  trade  and 
commerce.     I  would  like  to  echo  the  words  of  the  President  when  he  spoke  here 
a  week  ago  by  saying  that  I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  for-um  for  a 
speech  on  world  trade  than  this  Mississippi  Eiver  city,  New  Orleans,  one 
of  the  great  ports  of  our  nation. 

This  year,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  the  Centennial  year  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Land-Grant  college  system.    Three  days 
from  now,  May  15,  we  will  be  marking  the  hundredth  year  since  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  bill  setting  up  these  public  service  agricultural 
institutions  which  were  then  and,  in  many  ways,  continue  to  be  unique  in 
the  entire  world. 

Our  progress  in  agriculture  during  these  100  years  has  been 
phenomenal.     It  is  the  equal  of  our  greatest  discoveries  in  atomic  energy 
and  outer  space.    Not  only  have  we  met  the  earlier  challenge  of  maJcing  two 
blades  grow  where  one  grew  before,  but  we  have  gone  far  beyond  to  develop  an 
agricultural  system  whose  abundant  output  is  one  of  the  Great  Marvels  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

But  as  we  learned  to  produce  more  efficiently,  also  we  learned 
that  production  is  not  enough.    Science,  technology,  better  plsints,  better 
animals,  and  skilled  farmers  to  manage  our  production  system  --we  learned 
that  these  are  the  beginning,  not  the  end.    We  learned  that  what  happens 
to  a  commodity  after  it  is  produced  is  as  important  as  the  actual  production 
of  that  commodity.    We  learned  that  if  agriculture  is  truly  to  be  at  the 
service  of  mankind,  we  must  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  distribution  of 
our  farm  products  as  we  do  to  their  production. 

(more ) 
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Production  was  the  great  challenge  last  century  and  during  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century.    Today  an  even  bigger  challenge  because 
ve  have  made  less  progress  in  it       is  the  area  of  marketing  and  trade, 
the  area  in  which  our  agricultural  abundance,  once  produced,  is  successfully 
made  available  for  mankind  to  use. 

In  this  area,  foreign  marketing  is  even  more  of  a  challenge  than 
is  domestic  marketing.     In  the  United  States,  we  have  what  the  economists 
call  an  inelastic  situation.    People  already  are  relatively  well  fed 
and  well  clothed.    As  incomes  rise,  our  people  tend  to  spend  the  extra  money 
on  things  other  than  food  and  clothing.    Our  agricultural  market  growth 
here  in  the  United  States  pretty  much  parallels  the  growth  in  population. 

Overseas,  however,  the  situation  is  vastly  different.    V/ith  a  few 
exceptions,  you  can  name  almost  any  country  in  the  world  and  find  a  deficit 
of  at  least  some  of  the  commodities  we  produce.    V7e  know  from  the  recent 
record  that  foreign  markets  hold  great  promise.    Between  1950  and  19^0,  while 
domestic  consumption  was  increasing  iV  percent,  our  agricultural  exports 
increased  Qk  percent. 

So  here  we  stand.    We  have  an  agricultural  plant  that  produces 
more  efficiently  than  any  other  agricultural  plant  in  the  world,  and  each 
year  does  even  better  than  the  year  before.    In  addition  to  our  current 
production,  we  have  many  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  accumulated  supplies 
that  are  available  for  consumption.    We  have  a  transportation  and  shipping 
system  that  is  unequaled  —  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries, 
the  St,  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  an  effective  system  of  overland  transportation 
by  rail  and  truck.    We  have  great  ports  with  fine  modern  facilities  such 
as  the  one  dedicated  here  in  New  Orleans  a  week  ago,  all  designed  to  speed 
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our  products  on  their  way  to  the  world's  consumers. 

Last  year,  ve  exported  a  record  66l  million  "bushels  of  wheat 
and  flour  equivalent,  equal  to  half  our  production,  plus  large  amounts 
of  feed  grains.     I  am  told  that  you  set  a  record  "by  handling  over  200 
million  bushels  of  this  grain  here  in  New  Orleans  alone.    But  American 
farmers  could  have  supplied  more  grains  and  New  Orleans,  I  am  sure, 
could  have  handled  more  grains. 

Last  year,  we  exported  a  record  1^4-3  million  bushels  of  soybeans, 
equal  to  a  fourth  of  our  production,  and  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  shipped 
ho  percent  of  these  exports. 

Again,  American  farmers  could  have  supplied  more  soybeans  and 
New  Orleans  could  have  handled  more  soybeans. 

Last  year,  we  exported  a  record  total  of  $5  billion  worth  of 
agricultural  products  —  wheat,  feedgrains,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  fats 
and  oils,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  animal  products.    An  impressive 
amount  of  these  products  moved  overseas  through  the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 
One— fourth  of  our  Nation's  total  exports  were  agricultural       $5  billion 
out  of  $20  billion.    Of  the  $5  billion,  $3.5  billion  sold  for  dollars 
in  the  world's  cash  markets;  $1.5  billion  moved  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
program,  mainly  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
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This  is  a  tremendous  volume  of  farm  products,  about  kl  million 
long  tons  worth,  about  four  times  the  combined  weight  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.    These  products  would  fill  ^,000  cargo 
ships,  or  more  than  a  million  freight  cars. 

Again  this  year  we  are  exporting  $5  billion  worth  of  farm  products, 
the  largest  agricultural  exporting  operation  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
By  no  means,  however,  are  we  operating  at  full  capacity.    We  have  the 
resources  and  the  means  to  increase  our  exports  much  further       if  we  as 
a  nation  make  wise  decisions  and  act  vigorously. 

We,  and  many  other  nations  with  us,  are  at  a  crossroad  in  the 
patterns  of  world  trade.     It  is  in  our  power  to  make  decisions  that  will 
make  world  trade  blossom  and  grow       or  to  make  it  wither. 

It  sounds  like  something  out  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  but  in  our 
country  there  are  those  people  who  think  it  is  possible  to  get  somewhere 
by  standing  still.    To  this  audience,  however,  with  your  progressive  record 
in  foreign  trade,  the  fact  that  we  must  move  ahead  is  obvious.  Your 
leadership  is  needed  in  helping  others  to  see  the  way  with  equal  clarity 
and  to  take  the  decisive  steps  that  are  needed. 

There  are  two  commanding  areas  of  international  relations  in  which 
our  actions  will  have  major  bearing  on  our  successes,  or  failures,  in 
foreign  trade. 

One  of  these  areas  is  economic  development.    How  do  we  help  the 
world's  poverty-stricken  people  work  their  way  up  from  poverty,  so  that 
they  can  enjoy  a  better  life  as  they  develop  into  paying  customers? 

(more ) 
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The  other  area  is  trade  policy.    What  rules  can  we  set  up  that 
help  us  to  expand  our  trade  with  the  world's  people  who  already  are  prosperous 
and  already  are  paying  customers? 

Let's  consider  each  of  these  challenges. 

First,  economic  development.    You  have  heard  many  times  such 
statements  as:     "Half  of  the  world's  people  are  hungry."  ...  Or,  "The 
average  per  capita  income  in  India  is  $65  a  year;  in  the  Congo,  $70  a 
year;  in  Brazil,  a  little  over  $100  a  year."    These  are  true  statements. 

So  we  ask  ourselves,  how  do  you  sell  food  to  a  hungry  man  who  has 
no  money  in  his  pocket.    The  answer  is,  you  don't. 

In  helping  such  a  man,  the  first  thing  you  do  is  to  help  feed  him. 
Then  you  help  him  find  a  joh.     If  no  job  exists,  you  try  to  help  create  a 
productive  joh,  one  that  enables  him  to  pay  his  own  way  and  to  buy  what 
he  needs  in  the  marketplace.    This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what  we  mean  by 
food  assistance  and  economic  assistance.    This  is  what  we  as  a  nation  are 
doing  under  our  Food  for  Peace  and  economic  aid  programs. 

Thirty  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  are  moving  to  under- 
developed countries  that  lack  finances  to  buy  in  the  cash  market.  These 
exports  move  under  the  Food  for  Peace  program,  another  term  for  Public  Law 
hQO.    This  program  makes  available  our  abundant  agricultural  supplies  under 
concessional  arrangements,  including  sales  for  foreign  currency,  barter, 
donations,  and  long-term  repayment  contracts. 

New  Orleans  plays  an  important  part  in  the  Food  for  Peace  program. 
Last  year,  one-fourth  of  our  feed  grain  exports  and  close  to  three-fourths 
of  our  wheat  exports  moved  abroad  under  the  special  programs,  and  large 
amounts  of  these  grains  left  for  foreign  shores  from  this  Port  of  New  Orleeins. 

(more ) 
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Food  for  Peace  is  a  program  of  great  impact.     It  supplements  the 
food  supplies  of  families  in  over  100  countries  having  a  comhined  population 
of  over  1.3  "billion.     In  the  seven  fiscal  years,  1955-61,  our  Food  for 
ifeace  shipments  had  an  export  value  of  over  $9* 5  "billion.    The  handling 
of  such  a  volume  of  shipping  provides  jo"bs  and  income  for  many  thousands 
of  our  o\m  people,  including  people  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  and 
here  in  New  Orleans. 

1\liat  makes  Food  for  Peace  one  of  the  world's  great  humanitarian 
programs  is  not  just  the  fact  that  it  makes  additional  food  available 
to  people.     If  the  objective  of  Food  for  peace  were  to  set  up  permanent 
breadlines,  with  all  the  tragic  hopelessness  that  implies,  its  humanitarian 
qualities  might  be  questioned.    The  positive  force  in  Food  for  P.oace  is 
its  built-in  component  of  economic  development.    These  big  shipments  of 
food  that  we  are  sending  to  the  newly  developing  countries  carry  with 
them  a  value  over  and  above  the  prevention  of  starvation.     They  provide 
the  extra  energy  that  busy  people  require  as  they  develop  their  nations. 
They  help  hold  down  inflation  so  that  the  working  man  can  buy  more  with 
his  wages.    They  add  to  a  country's  incentive  and  to  its  financial  ability 
to  move  ahead  with  the  kind  of  development  that  brings  jobs,  payrolls, 
expanded  production,  and  higher  levels  of  living.    They  help,  materially, 
to  hasten  the  day  when  a  country  can  stand  with  us  as  an  equal  in 
trade,  in  defense,  as  a  free  and  independent  nation » 

(more ) 
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When  we  talk  about  foreign  aid,  including  Food  for  Peace,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  something  far  removed  from  this  Mississippi  Valley  and  its  agricultural  ' 
and  business  communities.  All  of  you  here,  and  your  associates  who  are  not  present^  ' 
not  only  are  helping  to  shape  progress  in  other  lands  but  your  own  business  af-  ^ 
fairs  will  be  shaped  by  our  nation's  abilities  to  help  other  friendly  nations  as  ^ 
they  build  their  political  and  economic  strength  and  freedom.  ' 

Now,  the  second  area  of  great  decisions       foreign  trade.  ! 

In  our  foreign  trade  decisions,  we  are  at  the  crossroad  this  very  day. 
We  have  much  at  stake.   ^As  the  President  said  here  a  week  ago,  "we  stand  at  ( 
a  gread  divide,  deciding  whether  all  this  is  to  go  forward  or  fall  back  i 
whether  we  are  to  trade  or  fade."  ' 

The  immediate  issue  is  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  19^2,  now  being 
considered  by  the  Congress.    This  is  an  Act  of  great  breadth  and  vision.  It 
would  give  us  the  means  of  expanding  our  trade  with  the  already  prosperous 
parts  of  the  world       Western  Europe,  Japan,  Canada,  and  others.    It  would 
give  a  boost  to  the  export  earning  power  of  newly  developing  countries,  such 
as  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America,  by  encouraging  importing  nations  to  reduce 
their  duties  on  tropical  agricultural  and  forestry  products. 

I  want  to  join  with  the  President  in  saluting  men  such  as  Wilbur 
Mills  and  Hale  Boggs  for  their  efforts  in  preparing  the  way  for  passage  of 
this  important  bill. 

American  agriculture's  most  immediate  need  for  the  new  trade  bill 
arises  from  the  emergence  on  the  world  scene  of  the  European  Common  Market. 
This  area  is  American  agrioul tnrc ' s  best  customer.      We  face  some  problems 
in  maintaining  our  exports  to  the  area.    It  is  imperative  that  we  resolve 
these  problems  favorably,  and  the  trade  bill  is  our  strongest  assurance  that 
we  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
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Let's  take  a  look  at  this  Common  Market.    As  you  know,  it  is  a 
customs  union  to  which  six  countries  belong       France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg*    These  countries  are  busily 
tearing  down  the  historical  trade  walls  that  for  centuries  have  separated 
them.    By  1970  or  before,  these  countries  intend  to  have  goods,  capital, 
services,  and  workers  moving  as  freely  from  one  nation  to  another  as  they  do 
here  between  our  own  50  States. 

The  emergence  of  the  Common  Market  in  itself  is  a  wonderful 
development,  one  of  the  significant  developments  of  the  century.  These 
countries  have  been  making  tremendous  progress  since  they  recovered  from 
the  war,  and  the  Common  Market  affiliation  will  lead  to  further  strengthen- 
ing of  these  free  world  allies. 

The  United  States  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Common  Market 
but  we  have  conditioned  our  support  on  the  assumption  that  the  area  will 
have  an  international  trade  outlook  that  is  expansive,  not  restrictive. 
When  a  group  of  countries  agree  to  do  more  business  with  one  another, 
there  is  always  the  strong  possibility  that  they  will  do  less  business  with 
outsiders.    We  have  this  concern  with  the  Common  Market,  especially 
with  regard  to  certain  agricultural  products. 

American  agriculture  has  a  particularly  big  stake  in  the 
direction  taken  by  the  Common  Market.    Its  six  members  are  buying  over 
$1  billion  a  year  of  our  farm  products,  close  to  one -third  of  our  agri- 
cultural exports  for  dollars.    Add  the  other  countries  that  are  seeking 
to  join  or  affiliate  --    such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  and  some 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  --  and  the  group  represents  close  to  a 
$2  billion  market  for  our  farm  products. 
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Our  specific  trade  problem  with  the  Common  Market  is  this. 
For  two "thirds  of  our  exports  to  the  area,  coming  to  around  ^"JOO  million 
a  year,  the  outlook  is  good.    Cotton  and  soybeans  are  duty  free,  and 
on  fruits  and  vegetables  we  have  been  able  to  negotiate  fixed  tariffs 
on  which  we  hope  to  negotiate  future  reductions.    On  these  products, 
we  are  confident  we  will  share  in  Western  Europe's  dynamic  expansion. 

But  for  another  important  group  of  commodities,  coming  to  some 
$^00  million  a  year  in  value,  the  future  is  clouded.    This  group  in- 
cludes wheat,  feed  grains,  rice,  and  poultry.      On  July  1,  the  area's 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  will  go  into  effect  and  these  items  will 
become  subject  to  a  variable  levy  system.    This  means  that  on  these 
products  the  Common  Market  can  increase  or  decrease  its  import  fees 
as  a  method  of  protecting  its  own  producers  from  outside  suppliers. 

We  also  have  a  problem  with  another  important  export  commodity, 
tobacco.    Here,  a  shift  of  the  duty  from  a  specific  to  an  ad  valorem 
basis    would  make  the  tariff  fall  with  relatively  heavier  weight  on 
our  high  qualities.    We  expect  to  negotiate  for  lower  tobacco  duties 
in  the  months  ahead  and  the  Common  Market  countries  are  fully  prepared 
to  do  so. 

The  basic  danger  in  the  Common  Market's  agricultural  develop- 
ment is  that  the  variable  levy  system  can  be  used  to  bring  about 
excessively    high  price  levels  that  might  stimulate  uneconomic  pro- 
duction within  the    Sommon  Market,  while  restricting  imports  of 
economically  produced  commodities  from  outside  suppliers,  such  as  the 
United  States. 
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This  Administration  is  giving  the  highest  possible  priority 
to  the  maintenance  of  American  agriculture's  position  in  the  markets 
of  the  European  Economic  Community.    The  President  is  giving  this 
matter  his  personal  attention.    Not  only  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  in  the  Department  of  State  but  Government -wide  we  are  pressing 
hard  to  assure  the  continued  flow  of  our  farm  products  on  terms  that  are 
reasonable  and  fair. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  are  taking  a  number  of 
steps  to  strengthen  American  agriculture's  dealing  with  the  Common 
Market: 

I  am  appointing  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Agriculture, 
and  one  of  his  principal  responsibilities  will  be  to  give  leadership 
in  the  Common  Market  trade  policy  area; 

We  are  establishing  a  new  Agricultural  Attache  post  in  Brussels 
at  the  EEC  headquarters; 

We  are  sending  a  special  study  mission  to  the  Common  Market 
to  get  further  understanding  of  the  complicated  mechanics  of  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  and  how  it  will  affect  American  agriculture; 

Throughout  this  week,  we  have  been  holding  in  Washington  a  world- 
wide conference  of  our  Agricultural  Attaches  in  which  improvement  of 
trade  access  was  the  single  most  important  item  on  the  agenda. 

As  to  our  specific  program  of  action  in  meeting  the  Common  Market 
access  problem,  we  are  approaching  it  in  its  two  phases,  one  immediate, 
the  other  longer -range ; 
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(1)  The  immediate  need  is  to  keep  our  agricultural  trade 
flowing  until  such  time  as  we  can  engage  in  longer -terra  negotiations. 

During  this  earliest  phase  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy, 
while  it  is  in  a  state  of  evolution  and  change,  we  are  bringing  in- 
fluence to  bear  in  the  direction  of  modifying  any  adverse  directions 
with  respect  to  our  trade. 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  persuade  the  EEC  not  to  set  its 
variable  levies  at  too  high  levels. 

This  is  a  critical  time.    Any  undue  protectionism  established 
now  by  the  EEC  could  tend  to  set  lasting  future  patterns  and,  I  might 
add,  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  negotiate  on  a  reasonable  basis 
for  entry  of  our  agricultural  products  in  the  EEC  market  in  return  for 
the  entry  they  seek    in  our  market. 

(2)  The  second  phase  is  the  longer-term  negotiating  phase.  This 
will  be  going  on  in  the  months,  even  years,  ahead.    In  this  negotiating, 
we  must  be  able  to  bargain  from  a  position  of  strength  and  flexibility. 
We  will  require  the  enabling  features  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  if  we  are  to  be  successful. 

In  our  drive  to  maintain  access  to  the  Common  Market  we  must 
be  sure  there  is  a  clear  understanding  of  our  point  of  view.  Without 
question,  government  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  water  understand  the 
trade  issues  that  are  involved.    The  leaders  of  the  Common  Market  have 
given  us  strong  assurance  that  liberal  trade  policies  will  be  followed 
and  that  U.S.  agricultural  exports  will  not  suffer.    When  Dr.  Walter 
Hallstein,  President  of  the  Community,  visited  me  recently,  he  publicly 
gave  such  assurance. 
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We  face  the  realistic  fact,  however,  that  the  pressures  on  the 
EEC  administration  by  some  groups  to  use  the  variable  levies  to  excess 
will,  I  venture  to  say,  at  times  be  great.  To  counter  such  pressures, 
we  need  to  communicate  with,  to  encourage,  and  to  support  those  forces 
those  private  citizens  and  private  groups,  if  you  will  —  in  Western 
Europe  who  are  keenly  aware  that  agricultural  self-sufficiency  will 
be  detrimental  to  their  own  economic  interest. 

We  need       and  I  would  like  to  call  for  it  at  this  time  --to 
build  an  Atlantic  Bridge  of  Ideas  across  which  common -sense,  rational 
concepts  of  trade  and  commerce  can  travel.    Like  trade,  this  needs  to 
be  a  two-way  bridge,  for  we  will  gain  from  Europe's  trade  concepts  just 
as  they  from  ours. 

This  bridge  must  be  built  and  maintained  by  our  people  --  you 
people  and  the  many  organizations  you  represent,  and  yoiir  brother 
and  sister  groups  throughout  the  Nation. 

There  is  a  strong  mutuality  of  interest  between  many  groups  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  Common  Market.    The  Port  of  New  Orleans, 
for  example,  and  the  sister  ports  of  Europe.    The  business  people  of 
this  Mississippi  Valley  and  your  counterparts  in  Europe.    Your  labor 
groups,  your  cooperatives,  your  financial  interests,  your  media  out- 
lets —  the  press,  radio,  television-,  and  trade  journals.    This  Atlantic 
Bridge  of  Ideas, from  which  can  come  a  rational  approach  to  solving  our 
trade  problems  with  the  Common  Market,  must  be  a  bridge  of  the  people. 
We  will  work  with  you;  all  of  Government  will  work  with  you.    This  is  an 
approach  which  can    reinforce   and  strengthen  the  all -important 
negotiations  that  we  are  and  will  be  carrying  on  with  the  Common  Market. 
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Over  this  bridge,  the  realization  must  flow  that  our  futures  — 
that  of  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe       are  inexorably  tied 
together  J  that  we  do  not  regard  the  people  of  Europe  as  rivals  but  as 
partners,  that  we  want  to  move  ahead  together. 

Over  this  bridge  also  must  flow  the  realization  that  as  we-  want 
to  sell  more  products  to  Europe,  also  we  recognize  the  need  and  we  are 
willing  to  grant  the  opportunity  for  Europe  to  sell  more  to  us. 

We  must  approach  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  the  spirit 
that  they  are  responsible  nations.    We  can  expect  them  to  act  as  re- 
sponsible trading  partners,    I  am  confident  they  will. 

Europe,  as  one  of  the  world's  great  workshops,  needs  our 
efficiently -produced,  moderately -priced  agricultural  products  to  sup- 
plement   her  own  higher-priced  agricultural  products  in  support  of  her 
expanding  industry,    Europe  needs  us  as  one  of  the  markets  for  her  pro- 
ducts.   We  have  a  strong  basis  for  negotiation. 

In  paving  the  way  for  negotiation,  however,  I  repeat  that  we  need 
the  bridge  to  bring  home  to  Europe's  people  the  full  implication  of  her 
own  agriculturetl  policies.    In  rice,  for  example,  I  am  proud    of  the 
approach  being  taken  by  your  own  rice  industry  to  find  out  the  facts  and 
also  make  them  known  to  Europe.    A  group  of  our  rice  producers  and  millers 
has  Just  returned  from  conferring  with  the  importers,  millers,  and  govern- 
ment officials  of  the  EEC  countries.    This  area  is  an  important  market; 
last  year  we  sold  them  2  million  hundredweight  of  rice,  and  a  lot  of  it 
moved  out  through  the  Port  of  New  Orleans.    An  unduly  high  variable  levy 
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could  tax  our  incoming  rice  so  heavily  as  to  practically  exclude  it  be- 
cause people  simply  wouldn*t  pay  the  increased  prices. 

Through  close  cooperation  with  our  industry,  we  are  able  to 
emphasize  to  Europe *s  consumers  that       the  new  policy  may  give  them  less 
access  to  our  high  quality  long  grain  rice  and  force  them  to  turn  to 
available  lower  grades  which,  in  the  past,  they  have  never  preferred.  Our 
rice  people  know,  and  they  are  pointing  out,  that  if  lower  grades  of  rice 
are  forced  on  the  people  of  northern  Europe,  the  results  probably  would 
be  only  reduced  consumption       and  possibly  the  piling  up  of  surplus 
rice  within  the  area. 

Let's  consider  poultry.    Here,  again,  our  industry  is  working 
hard  to  tell  the  consumers  in  Europe  of  the  possibility  that  through 
new  policies,  they  could  have  less  access  to  our  high-quality,  medium- 
priced  poultry  products.    In  fact,  the  problem  of  U.S.  poultry  and  the 
Common  Market  is  rapidly  becoming  a  symbol  of  the  problems,  real  or 
potential,  that  we  face. 

We  have  built  up  an  impressively  big  poultry  market  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  span  of  a  few  years.    In  1955>  when  quantitative  restric- 
tions were  in  effect,  we  sold  West  Germany  56  thousand  pounds  of  poultry. 
In  1961,  after  we  had  successfully  negotiated  the  removal  of  such  res trie 
tions,  we  sold  her    135  million  pounds  of  poultry. 

An  interesting  thing  about  our  poultry  promotion  in  Germany  is 
that  we  have  not  displaced  German  production;  we  have  helped  it.  During 
this  1955-61  period,  German  poultry  production  actually  went  up  from 
137  million  pounds  to  2^+0  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  75  percent.  It 
is  important  that  such  facts  be  made  known  in  Europe, 

We  are  working  hard  right  now  to  get  assurance  that  the  Common 
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Agricultural  Policy  does  not  bring  any  considerable  increase  in  retail 
prices  of  poultry  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  where  we  have  our  big 
markets.    As  long  as  poultry  prices  are  reasonable  and  quality  is  good,  both 
the  Goramon  Market »s  poultry  production  and  our  poultry  exports  can  expand 
amicably  together. 

It    is  in  our  mutual    interest  that  the  Common  Market  people 
come  to  see  opportunities  that  lie  before  them,  such  as  in  poultry.  In 
our  country,  the  per  capita  poultry  consumption  is  38  pounds  a  year.  In 
the  Common  Market  it  is  only  12  pounds  a  year.    A  tremendous  potential 
market  awaits  development,  and  all  can  share  in  it. 

The  footings  of  the    Atlantic  Bridge  of  Ideas  already  are  being 
started  by  some.    Let  me  congratulate,  for  example,  the  Port  of  New  Orleans 
for  your  forward-looking  intention  of  opening  a  trade  development  office  in 
Europe.    We  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  our  Agricultural  Attaches 
who  represent  us  overseas,  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
you  to  the  benefit  of  American  agriculture.    We  are  cooperating  in  export 
development  work  with  some  hO  trade  and  agricultural  groups  in  57  countries, 
amd  we  are  glad  to  have  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  become  associated  with  this 
joint  enterprise. 

In  this  talk,  I  have  come  a  long  way —  from  the  quiet  headwaters  of 
the  Mississippi  in  Minnesota,  to  the  bustling  port  here  in  New  Orleans,  to 
the  world  markets  where  our  products  move  in  increasing  volume  in  the  service 
of  mankind.    I  have  covered  no  more,  however,  than  what  you  and  your  organiza- 
tions represent,  for  here  in  this  great  Mississippi  Valley  you  are  one  of 
the  active,  vital,  indispensable  links  between  the  American  producer  and 
the  world  consumer. 
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I  wish  you  well  in  your  good  work.    Let  us  move  forward  from  the 
crossroad  together, 

I  give  you  my  assurance  that  this  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  I  as  Secretary  of  Agriciilture  will  do  everything  in  our 
ability  and  power  to  maintain  and  to  further  expand  this  tremendous  flow 
of  agricultural  products  that  moves  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Nation,  out  through  the  great  ports  that  service  our 
agriculture,  such  as  the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 
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1  take  great  plesisure  in  welcoming  you  to  the  World  Food  Forum,  an 
occasion  the-t  opeus  our  commemoration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  United  States 
Departxrent  of  Agriciilture .    Today  we  pay  tribute  to  one  hundred  years  of 
progress.    But  the  highest  purpose  of  our  observance  of  this  Centennial  ie 
to  eval^jate  the  achievements  of  the  past  in  terms  of  the  needs,  opportunities 
and  challenges  of  the  future. 

We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  achievements  of  the  past. 
American  agricultxire  has^  during  the  past  century,  created  an  abund&rice  in 
the  basic  needs  of  human  beings  for  food  and  fiber  of  which  eai^lier  generarlons 
dared  not  even  dream. 

Fewer  than  one -tenth  of  our  labor  force,  -^Ing  only  -t"wc -thirds  of 
our  cropland  acres »  now  provide  plenty  for  all  of  our  i^dople  —  eno'igh  to 
spare  and  to  share.    The  consumers  of  this  nation  now  enjoy  a  great^ir  supply 
and  v&riety  of  better  food  at  lower  real  cost  than  any  oi:her  j^eople  in.  history c 
In  €iddition,  last  year  we  exported  a  record  tota3  of  $5  s^illion  worth  of 
agricultural  px^oducts,  30  percent  of  which  moved  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
progrsm*    Ifeder  this  assistance  program  we  have  sent  abroad  mere  ths^o  ^9 '5 
billion  worth  during  the  past  seven  years. 

This  amazing  increase  5.n  productivity  is  only  at  the  beginnii*^  of  its 
rising  curve  of  acceleration.    During  the  90  years  between  i860  and  1950,  the 
number  of  persons  supplied  by  oiae  farm  worker  increased  from  hi  to  l^^-g-,  a 
three -told  increase  in  90  years.    But  during  the  10  shore  year^^  between  1950 
and  I96n  that  number  nearly  doubled,  from  1^  to  2?. 


Opening  Statemsnt  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Crvj>ae  irFreemaii,  at  the  World 
Food  Forum,  Sher&ton  Park  Hote^^^-^i^^^hlii^oi^^^        10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  }My  i:?,1962. 
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And  even  within  that  decade  just  past,  agricultural  productivity  increased 
faster  dtiring  the  last  half  than  during  the  first  half  of  that  period.    It  is  the 
policy  of  this  Government  —  this  Administration  —  to  see  that  this  abundant  agri- 
cultural productivity  is  balanced  and  utilized  most  effectively  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  this  nation  and  our  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

For  the  past,  this  agricultural  productivity  has  given  a  dynamic  impetus 
to  the  economic  growth  of  o\ir  nation,  an  invaluable  boost  to  the  American  standard 
of  living,  and  an  opportunity  to  assist  millions  of  people  in  other  nations. 

For  the  future,  this  productivity  presents  to  American  agriculture,  and 
to  this  nation,  and  to  other  nations  that  share  in  this  abundance,  the  greatest 
challenge  in  all  our  history.    The  scientific  and  technological  revolution  in 
agriculture  has  opened  the  door  to  the  possibility  of  plenty  in  basic  human  needs  — 
a  potential  for  plenty  under  which  no  man,  woman  or  child  need  be  in  want.  Yet 
only  a  few  nations  in  the  world  today,  with  fewer  than  one -third  of  the  world  ^s 
population,  have  been  able  to  enter  through  that  door. 

The  challenge  we  face  is  to  open  wider  the  gate  to  this  era  of  abundance. 
The  challenge  is  not  only  a  more  effective  distribution  of  what  we  produce,  it  also 
includes  a  sharing  of  the  know-how  that  makes  this  productivity  possible. 

American  pioneers  overcame  tough,  hard  obstacles  in  conquering  the  physicfid 
frontiers  of  the  past  century.    Ahead  lie  frontiers  in  human  relations  that  are 
even  more  hazardous  and  more  difficult. 

If  we  are  to  meet  successfully  the  challenge  of  these  frontiers,  we  must 

seek  to  apply  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  experience  and  resources  to  the  needs  of 

the  future.    We  must  cooperate  with  all  other  nations  that  seek  the  same  goal-S, 

As  we  seek  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this  new  age  of  space,  of  power  and 

of  potential  plenty,  we  miist  be  ready  to  cooperate  to  direct  the  power  that  man 

has  created  in  the  best  interest  of  mankind.    The  future  may  depend  on  how  well 

we  succeed. 

Let  us  resolve  to  meet  that  challenge. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that,  in  these  critical  years  of  the  scientific 
revolution,  we  were  able  to  send  men  into  space  but  unable  to  put  bread  and  milk 
into  the  hands  of  hungry  children. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  we  had  the  scientific  knowledge  and  the  technical 
wV-^Ti  to  produce  power  sufficient  to  destroy  civilization,  but  that  we  did  not  have 
the  ability,  the  vision  and  the  wl]JL  to  use  that  knowledge  to  produce  axA  distribute 
the  abundetnce  that  science  and  technology  now  offer  to  a  world  at  peace. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD 
i  

World  Food  Forum 

iC  1  Q  L  Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman 

^  May  15,  1962 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  welcomes  each  one  of 
you  to  this  session  of  its  World  Food  Forum.    We  are  especially  happy 
that  the  two  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  honored  this  occasion  by  accepting  such 
essential  roles  in  these  proceedings. 

Both  Representative  Cooley^  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  Senator  Ellender^  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  have  worked  most  effectively  to  sustain 
and  strengthen  the  American  agricultural  economy  in  order  that  it  may 
continue  to  make  maximum  contributions  to  progress  in  the  United  States 
and  to  world  economic  development.    Mr.  Cooley  has  given  consistent 
recognition  to  agriculture  as  a  major  force  in  the  world.    Senator  Ellender 
is  one  of  this  nation's  most  vigorous  advocates  of  interactional 
exbhange  of  information  and  ideas,  through  direct,  people-to-people 
contact;  in  the  promotion  of  better  relations.    I  wish  to  express  my 
own  personal  appreciation,  and  the  thanks  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  these  two  men  for  their  contributions  to  this  occasion. 

In  scheduling  this  "World  Food  Forum"  as  the  opening  event  in  its 
observance  of  the  Centennial  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
this  nation  is  affirming  its  recognition  of  the  fact  that  problems 
of  food  and  agriculture  transcend  national  boundaries. 

(more) 
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In  tonight's  consideration  of  American  ;-.griculture  in  a  Changing  World 
we  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  difficult  and  urgent  problems 
that  accompany  the  revolutionary  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
world  today.    We  recognize  that  the  nature  of  many  of  these  changes  can 
be  profoundly  influenced  by  the  availability  of  food  in  quantities 
adequate  to  meet  human  needs,  and  by  the  conditions  under  which  that 
food  is  produced  and  distributed.    We  recognize  that  the  tremendous 
success  of  agriculture  in  this  nation  has  placed  us  in  a  position  of 
world  leadership  and  world  responsibility.    We  seek  to  meet  that 
responsibility  by  offering  the  maximum  possible  contribution  by  American 
agriculture  to  economic  growth  and  higher  levels  of  living,  under 
conditions  of  freedom^  throughout  the  world. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  in  l862,  three  measures  were  adopted  by  this 
nation  that  have  made  invaluable  contributions  to  our  agricultural 
productivity. 

-  1— There  was  created  in  the  national  government  the  Department  of 

Agriculture,  described  by  President  Lincoln  as  "the  people's 
department",  to  assist  the  farmers  who  then  made  up  a  majority 
of  cur  population. 

-  2  —The  Homestead  Act  was  passed,  to  give  renewed  impetus  to  the 

principle  of  the  family  farm  —  the  principle  of  ownership  of 
the  land  by  those  who  cultivate  it       that  has  always  been  the 
basis  of  American  agriculture. 

(more) 
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-  3  ~  The  Morrill  Act  established  our  Land  Grant  College  system^  which 
has  led  the  way  in  the  application  of  research,  experimentation 
and  scientific  progress  in  agriculture.    Under  this  program  has 
been  developed  an  extension  system  under  which  new  science  and 
technology  could  make  a  maximum  impact  on  agriculture  because 
it  was  made  available  to  millions  of  individual  farmers  throughout 
the  nation,  not  only  in  schools  and  colleges,  but  in  their  own 
communities  and  on  their  own  farms. 
These  three  measures,  and  the  institutions  that  developed  under  them, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  century  of  progress  that  has  seen  agriculture 
in  this  nation  progress  from  an  economy  of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of 
abundance,  a  progress  that  equals  our  greatest  discoveries  in  atomic 
energy  and  outer  space .    Not  only  have  we  met  the  earlier  challenge 
of  making  two  blades  grow  where  one  grew  before,  but  we  have  gone  far 
beyond  to  develop  an  agricultural  system  whose  abundant  output  is  one 
of  the  great  marvels  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  rise  in  productivity  in  American  agriculture  since  l862  can  be 
measured  in  many  ways .    One  of  the  most  graphic  is  the  number  of  persons 
supplied  with  f am  products  by  one  worker  on  the  farm.    One  hundred  years 
ago  each  farmer  supplied       persons        including  himself       little  more 
than  his  own  family.    A  half  century  later,  in  I9IO,  this  number  had 
increased  to  7*    By  19^  it  was  loj.     In  the  decade  between  19^0 
and  1950  the  number  increased  to  lU|-,  with  nearly  all  of  the  increase 
during  the  war  years. 

(more) 
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Since  1950  the  rate  of  increase  has  sharply  accelerated ^  so  that  the 
number  supplied  "by  one  fam  worker  today  is  approximately  27-  Fewer 
than  9  percent  of  our  labor  force  are  engaged  in  agriculture  today^ 
as  compared  with  20  to  kO  percent  in  much  of  Western  Europe ^  over 
^5  percent  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  70  or  30  percent  in  many  of  the 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world. 

This  agricultural  progress  has  provided  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  an  unprecedented  abundance  of  food  and  fiber.     It  also  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  economic  growth  in  other  segments  of  our 
economy.    To  those  emerging  nations  of  the  world  that  are  today 
desperately  seeking  the  industrial  development  that  characterizes 
economic  maturity,  the  contributions  of  agriculture  to  economic  growth 
are  especially  significant. 

As  agriculture  advances,  the  transfer  of  surplus  labor  from  the 
farm  to 'meet  expanding  needs  for  industrial  manpoer  is  most  significant, 
^industrial  development  requires  a  substantial  and  steady  expansion  of 
the  labor  force  available  for  manufacturing  and  other  non-agricultural 
occupations.    Statistics  show  a  very  definite  correlation  between  the 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  a  nation's  manpower  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  the  achievement  of  economic  growth. 

Agricultural  progress  likewise  contributes  materially  to  the  capital 
formation  that  is  needed  for  economic  growth,  particularly  in  early 
stages  of  industrialization.    And  the  increased  demand  on  the  part  of 
famers  for  industrial  products  is  an  important  stimulus  ^o  industry. 

(more) 
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Mean-while,  increased  food  supplies  at  relatively  lo-w  prices  mean  that 
•wage  earners  need  to  use  less  of  their  incomes  to  buy  food.  Thus 
their  demand  for  other  goods  increases,  and  a  rise  in  national  output, 
income J  and  levels  of  living  takes  place. 

In  these  and  many  other  i^ays  American  agriculture  has  made  a  massive 
contribution  to  the  economic  development  of  the  United  States.  Because 
such  contributions  are  more  critically  essential  in  the  pre-takeoff  and 
takeoff  stages  of  economic  grox^th  than  they  are  after  maturity  has  been 
reached,  the  most  dramatic  contributions  of  agriculture  to  the  economic 
groi-Jth  of  this  nation  lie  in  the  past.    Substantial  contributions 
vjill  continue,  in  the  future,  as  a  firm  underpinning  to  our  national 
ijell -being. 

The  most  dynamic  contributions  to  economic  grox^th  that  American 
agriculture  can  make  in  the  years  ahead  ijill  be  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  "world. 

This  is  particularly  true  because  the  "revolution  of  rising 
expectations"  reflects  one  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  the  changing 
ijorld  of  today.    Only  a  minority  of  the  "world's  people  live  in  nations 
in  "Which  a  mature  modern  economy  provides  high  levels  of  living.  In 
these  nations  food  and  fiber  supplies  are  adequate,  if  not  excessive. 
The  benefits  of  modern  science  and  technology  provide  comforts  and 
luxuries  in  abundance, 

(more) 
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But  a  majority  of  the  -world's  people  live  in  emerging  nations, 
at  various  stages  of  development,  in  "which  scarcity  of  most  of  man's 
physical  needs  is  a  dominant  characteristic.    But  the  people  of  these 
nations  desparately  seek  to  achieve  the  levels  of  economic  "well -being 
that  they  see  in  the  economically  advanced  nations.    Their  drive  to^ward 
that  goal  is  determined  and  insistent,  and  cannot  be  denied. 

Let  me  ask,  at  this  point,  just  -why  vje  should  be  deeply  concerned 
about  economic  growth  in  these  underdeveloped  areas?    Basic  human  decency 
and  morality  impel  us  to  care  about  those  of  our  fello^w-men  "who  suffer 
from  hunger  and  "want,  but  in  addition  to  this  there  are  other  more 
mundane  reasons. 

First,  our  o^wn  security  depends  on  the  prevalence  of  conditions  under 
Trjhich  the  people  of  underdeveloped  nations  can  hope  to  achieve  higher 
standards  in  peace  and  in  freedom.    If  the  underdeveloped  nations  can 
be  helped  to  achieve  satisfactory  growth  rates  under  free  institutions, 
the  security  of  the  free  world  will  be  immeasurably  strengthened.  If 
they  choose  other  institutions  and  other  methods,  freedom  may  be 
jeopardized  even  where  it  now  exists.    It  is  therefore  very  important 
that  we  do  our  utmost  to  assist  their  economic  growth  under  free 
institutions,  such  as  those  that  have  meant  so  much  to  our  own  advance. 

Second,  our  own  continued  economic  growth  demands  rising  standards 
elsewhere,  among  people  with  whom  we  hope  to  develop  expanding  trade 
relations.    One  might  illustrate  this  aspect  by  pointing  out  that 
you  can't  sell  food  to  a  man  who  has  no  money,  no  matter  how  hungry  he  is. 

(more) 
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First  you  give  him  some  food  —  either  outright  or  on  long-term  credit. 
Then  you  help  him  find  a  job.    Or,  if  no  job  exists,  you  help  to  create 
a  productive  job  for  him  that  will  enable  him  to  pay  his  o>Jn  'way  and 
buy  vjhat  he  needs  in  the  market  place.    This  illustrates  what  we  mean 
by  food  assistance  and  economic  assistance.    This  is  what  we  as  a  nation 
are  doing  under  our  Food  for  Peace  and  economic  aid  programs. 

The  contributions  that  American  agriculture  is  called  upon  to  make 
thus  take  two  forms.    One  is  in  the  form  of  Food  for  Peace,  the  program 
under  which  we  have  contributed  $9.5  billion  worth  of  the  products  of 
our  agriciiltural  abundance  to  relieve  hunger,  meet  emergencies  and 
promote  economic  development.    We  will  continue  to  strengthen  and 
improve  this  program. 

American  agriculture  can  also  contribute  —  not  only  of  the  fruits  of 
its  productivity  —  but  also  of  the  know-how  that  makes  this  productivity 
possible.    For  it  is  now  well  recognized  that  a  revolutiona3ry  increase 
in  agricultural  productivity  within  the  emerging  nations  themselves 
is  essential  for  successful  take-off  toward  a  mature  economy. 

During  the  transitional  period,  when  a  country  is  striving  for 

industrial  growth,  the  need  for  food  increases.    Rising  population,  the 

growth  of  cities,  the  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  hungry  people 

whose  low  incomes  are  going  up  a  little  —  all  contribute  to  the  need 

for  more  food.    The  Food  for  Peace  program  helps  to  meet  that  need. 

But  that  need  can  never  be  fully  or  permanently  met  without  a  sharp 
in 

increase/their  domestic  farm  production, 

(more) 
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To  encourage  such  an  increase  in  domestic  productivity 
technical  assistance  in  agriculture  is  of  utmost  importance.  Ever 
since  President  Truman  announced  the  Point  Four  Program,  technical 
assistance  has  been  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

This  technical  assistance  in  agriculture  has  taken  many  forms. 
First  there  is  the  sharing  of  all  kinds  of  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge  relating  to  better  farming       including  such  things  as 
irrigation,  soil  fertility,  the  breeding  and  development  of  better 
field  crops  and  farm  animals.    For  more  than  a  decade  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  carried  out  a  project  for  locust  and  other  insect 
control  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia  and  parts  of  Africa,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  nations  in  those  areas  and  the  FAO.    More  than  1200 
American  technicians  and  experts  are  abroad,  helping  with  projects 
ranging  from  the  reclamation  of  waterlogged  and  saline  lands  to  the 
raising  of  chickens. 

But  this  kind  of  assistance  has  limited  value  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  education  for  those  who  cultivate  the  land^  unless  it 
includes  assistance  in  making  the  kind  of  social  and  institutional 
changes  that  will  help  bring  about  better  use  of  both  natural  and  human 
resources.       We  therefore  offer  technical  assistance  in  the  building 

(more ) 


of  economic  and  social  institutions  under  v/hich  economic  growth 
can  proceed  in  a  free  society. 

One  such  example  is  found  where  "basic  principles  of  democracy 
along  with  economic  progress^  are  furthered  by  programs  to  assist 
in  the  organization  of  rural  youth  clubs  patterned  after  the  ^-H  clubs 
in  the  United  States. 

An  objective  of  these  clubs  is  to  encourage  responsible  citizen- 
ship and  provide  rural  youth  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
constinctive  group  activities  in  addition  to  the  specific  projects 
undertaken  by  the  members.    The  members  are  given  special  training 
in  ho^-7  to  conduct  meetings^  and  the  parliamentar;>'  procedures  involved. 
Interest  in  the  ^-H  Clubs  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
Brazil  200  clubs  have  been  organized  with  over  U^OOO  members, 
Colombia  has  almost  600  clubs  with  over  9,000  members,  Ethiopia 
101  clubs  with  6,000  members,  Iran  600  clubs  and  12,000  members, 
the  Philippines  k,^00  clubs  with  116,000  members,  Taiwan  5^300 
clubs  with  over  6^,000  members,  Thailand  I90  clubs  and  7,000  members, 
and  Turkey  approximately  1,000  clubs  with  25,000  members. 

Another  illustration  of  sharing  the  benefits  of  American 
agricultural  know-how  to  build  essential  institutions  is  a  program 

(more ) 
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of  supervised  agricultural  credit  that  vas  established  in  Iran  to 
mal^e  the  land  reform  program  work.     In  the  past,  the  peasants,  the 
■backbone  of  an  expanding  economy,  have  been  paying  the  equivalent 
of  50  'to  200  percent  interest  for  most  of  their  credit.    This  is 
an  obviously  unbearable  burden  that  throttled  the  aspi;rations  of 
the  peasants  and  aggravated  social  unrest.    VJith  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  American  experts  a  supervised  agricultural  cooperative 
credit  program  was  launched,  by  which  credit  that    costs  the  farmers 
only  6  percent  is  integrated  with  the  supplying  of  fertilizers, 
improved  seeds,  and  education  to  improve  farming  practices. 

The  achievements  of  the  program  have  been  most  remarkable. 
To  date  nearly  1,000  credit  cooperatives  have  been  organized,  serving 
nearly  300,000  members,  or  some  1,500,000  farm  people.    Loans  to 
members  have  run  between  5  ^.nd.  6  million  dollars,  and  the  share 
capital  owned  by  the  peasants  and  their  savings  amounting  to 
approximately  I.9  million  dollars.    To  encourage  savings,  the  Agri- 
cultural Bank  guarantees  saving  deposits  made  with  approved  cooper- 
atives.    In  the  midst  of  great  poverty  and  waste,  villagers  have,  with 
good  guidance  and  trust  in  their  cooperatives,  responded  to  help 
themselves  overcome  one  of  their  great  economic  burdens. 

A  key  to  the  success  of  the  cooperative  credit  program  of 

(more ) 
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Iran  has  "been  tjxe   training  and  educational  activities  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank,    During  the  past  three  years,  some  25O  cooperative 
supervisors  have  teen  trained  and  employed,  120  field  training  seminars 
held,  two  country-vide  seminars  conducted,  many  educational  booklets 
and  guides  issued,  and  h  cooperative  movie  strips  prepared.  With- 
out these  educational  and  guidance  activities,  the  cooperative  credit 
program  for  the  peasants  would  have  been  impossible.    U.  S.  assistance 
to  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Iran  has  been  limited  to  supplying 
American  advisors  and  training  some  12  Iranians  in  the  United 
States.    Total  costs,  from  the  beginning  through  next  June,  will 
be  about  $200,000. 

One  cannot  go  into  the  villages  of  Iran  vhere  credit  cooperatives 
have  been  organized  without  being  impressed  by  the  gleam  of  satis- 
faction in  the  faces  of  the  peasants  and  sense  their  desires  and 
aspirations  to  have  more  of  the  simple  comforts  of  life  better 
food,  clothing,  security  of  tenure,  and  relief  from  excessive 
indebtedness. 


(more ) 
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Me-ny  other  illustrations  could  "be  given  of  ways  by  which  the 
institutional  experience,  under  which  American  agrlc\ilture  leads  the 
world  in  productive  efficiency,  can  contribute  to  the  developing 
Qations . 

They  include  education  at  all  levels:    the  training  of  scientists 
of  extension  workers,  and  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

They  include  emphasis  on  research  and  experimentation. 

They  include  the  development  of  cooperatives  through  which 
farmers  market  their  products  and  purchase  supplies. 

They  include  facilities  for  credit  and  the  kind  of  supervised 
credit  that  makes  for  better  management. 

And  they  include  a  system  of  land  tenure  and  private  ownership 
of  farms,  under  which  efficiency  and  progress  is  stimulated  by 
individual  ownership  and  personal  incentive. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  assist  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  know-how  to  adopt  and  adapt  such  institutional 
patterns  as  these. 

Many  of  the  emerging  nations  have  not  yet  settled  such  questions 
as  land  tenure  and  ownership.    Many  of  them  face  major  problems  in  their 
search  for  agrarian  reform. 


(more ) 
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They  feel  iinpelled  to  choose  the  system  of  land  cwuerehlp  and 
cultivation  that  will  bring  ahout  the  increase  in  productivity  they 
must  have.    And  at  the  same  time  they  face  the  rising  clamor  of  those 
vho  till  the  soil  for  the  age  old  dream  for  ownership  of  the  laud  they 
till. 

In  this  single  aspect  of  institutionsil  development  calling 
for  individual  ownership  of  the  land  hy  those  who  cultivate  it  may 
lie  a  major  key  to  the  future  political  and  economic  development  of 
many  nations.    It  has  been  a  major  factor  in  o\ir  own  development. 

More  than  a  century  ago  Daniel  Webster  declared  that  "A 
Republican  form  of  government  rests  not  more  on  political  constitutions 
than  on  those  laws  which  regulAte  the  descent  and  transmission  of  property. 

Political  and  social  development  in  most  of  the  emerging  nations 
will  be  materially  affected  by  the  institutions  that  grow  in  the  rural 
areas  where  most  of  the  people  live.    If  land  tenure  reform  follows  the 
pattern  of  individually  owned  and  operated  family  farms,  free  institutions 
wl3J,  be  immeasurably  strengthened. 

Furthermore,  sQl  evidence  we  have  indicates  that  both  capital 
formation  and  increased  agricultural  productivity  will  be  enhanced  by 
this  course.    In  an  underdeveloped  agriculture  the  incentive  of  ownership 
is  a  powerful  mechanism  for  the  creation  of  capital  from  labor  by  such 
means  as  digging  wells  and  ditches,  clearing  land,  building  roads  or 
terraces  or  buildings  and  rearing  livestock.    Underenrployed  labor  is 
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thus  transfoimed  Into  capital  assets.    This  impetus  to  productivity  is 
not  achieved  where  the  farmer  lacks  the  pride  of  ownership  and  the 
opportunity  for  gain  from  his  added  effort. 

fn  the  other  hand,  repudiation  of  the  principle  of  farmer 
ownership  of  his  land  has  had  serious  results.    Recent  history  shows 
what  an  appalling  price  in  hunger,  food  deficits,  and  lagging 
productivity  has  been  paid  where  governments  have  sought  to  destroy 
individ^oal  incentive  and  ownership  in  agricultural  production. 

Recent  history  also  shows  most  promising  increases  in 
productivity  where  the  family  farm  principle  has  been  strengthened. 
When  American  assistance  in  Taiwan  helped  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  farm  land  operated  by  its  owners  from  57  to  37  percent,  productivity 
increased  by  31  percent  in  only  a  few  years .    When  farm  tenancy  in 
Japan  was  reduced  from  ^6  percent  of  the  arable  acreage  to  10  percent, 
production  per  cultivated  unit  increased  hk  percent  even  though  the 
size  of  such  units  had  been  reduced.    Total  agricultural  net  real 
income  increased  by  32  percent . 

To  those  nations  and  peoples  who  face  this  choice,  American 
agriculture  can  issue  a  challenge.    No  feudal  estate,  no  state-owned 
farm,  no  plantation,  no  latifundio,  nc  collective  —  no  ^ne  of  these 
has  ever  achieved  the  abundant  and  efficient  productivity  of  the  American 
family  farm.    No  one  of  these  has  ever  produced  an  agricultural  economy 
that  has  contributed  so  much  to  over-all  economic  growth.    Nc  one  of 
these  has  ever  equalled  its  development  of  a  level  of  citizenship  and 
sense  of  personal  dignity  and  worth. 

(more ) 
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This  is  a  part  of  the  kncw-how  that  American  agriculture  offers 
to  contribute  to  this  changing  world. 

When  I  opened  this  Forum  earlier  today,  I  stated  that  the 
highest  purpose  of  this  centennial  observance  is  to  evaliiate  the 
achievements  of  the  past  in  terms  of  the  needs,  oppoirtunities  atd 
challenges  of  the  f  utiire . 

We  are  proud  of  and  thankful  for  the  achievements  of 
Aaerican  agriculture  in  the  past  hundred  years  ^  As  ve  review  those 
accongplishments  it  "becomes  clear  that  the  knowledge,  experience  and 
resources  that  we  have  developed  during  that  century  can  contribute 
materially  to  meeting  the  needs  and  solving  the  problems  of  the  years 
ahead.  American  agricuJ.ture  can  play  a  major  role  in  this  nation's 
effort  to  cooperate  with  all  other  nations  that  seek  the  same  goals, 
in  striving  for  a  brighter,  more  secure  future  on  this  earth. 

American  agriculture  is  in  a  position  of  leadership.    As  a 
result  of  that  position  it  has  an  obligation  to  lead  in  the  direction 
of  the  maximum  utilization  of  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution 
of  today  to  bring  about  the  economy  of  abundance  that  is  possible  in 
the  world  of  tomorrow. 

I  sho^jld  like,  in  closing, to  repeat  the  same  emphasis  on 
the  task  ahead  thot  I  made  this  morning  at  our  opening  session. 

(more ) 
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As  we  seek  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this  new  age  of  space, 
of  power,  and  of  potential  plenty  we  must  adapt  our  social  and  economic 
institutions  to  direct  the  power  that  man  has  created  in  the  best 
interest  '^f  mankind.    The  future  of  our  entire  civilization  may  depend 
on  how  well  we  succeed. 

Let  us  resolve  to  meet  that  challenge, 

Let  it  never  be  said  that,  in  these  critical  years  of  the 
scientific  revolution,  we  were  able  to  send  men  into  space  but 
unable  to  put  bread  and  milk  into  the  hands  of  hungry  children. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  we  had  the  scientific  knowledge 
and  tns  technical  skill  to  produce  power  sufficient  to  destroy 
civilization,  but  that  we  did  not  have  the  ability,  the  vision,  and 
the  will  to  use  that  knowledge  to  produce  and  distribute  the  abundance 
that  science  and  technology  now  offer  to  a  world  at  peace. 


U.G.  Department  of  A^,  julture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

I  have  been  greatly  pleased  to  see  that  the  House  IJays  and  Means  Committee 
is  malcing  good  progress  vith  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  I962,  and  ve  hope  the  Bill 
i     vill  soon  be  up  for  House  consideration.    The  support  of  groups  such  as  those 
represented  here  today  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  mustering  support  for 
this  essential  Bill  during  these  recent  months,  and  your  continued  support  vill  be 
even  more  necessary  during  the  period  of  Congressional  consideration  immediately 
ahead . 

In  agriculture,  we  feel  the  need  for  the  President's  trade  program  perhaps 
more  keenly  than  any  major  group  in  our  nation.    One -fourth  of  our  country's  total 
exports  are  agricultural,  $5  billion  out  of  the  $20  billion.    These  exports  are 
an  indispensable  outlet  for  our  agricultural  production,  they  are  an  important 

'  source  of  income  to  our  farmers,  and  they  directly  strengthen  both  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  balance  of  payments  position.  From  a  strictly  practical  stand- 
point, agriculture  needs  the  new  trade  Act  to  help  maintain  and  to  strengthen  its 

I     foreign  trade  position. 

However,  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  citizens  first,  farmers  second.  An 
opportunity  to  "strike  a  blow  for  freedom,"  as  the  President  has  described  this 
Bill,  is  as  important  to  our  farmers  as  it  is  to  all  other  citizens.    We  in 
agriculture  emphasize  our  support  of  the  measure  because  it  will  both  enhance  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  best  economic  interests  of  this 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Our  basic  approach  to  this  discussion  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  I962  has 
to  be  within  the  framework  of  the  tremendous  investment  our  nation  has  made 

\   

TaUc  given  by  Se  retary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  conference  of  the 
Coordinating  Council  of  Organizations  on  International  Trade  Policy,  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel,  VJashington,  D.C.,  Thursday,  May  17j  19^2,  io.;:>o  ^-^2^  (EDT)  . 
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during  the  past  tvo  decades  --in  dollars  and  in  blood  --to  insure  the  perpetua- 
tion, the  independence,  and  the  grovth  of  the  Free  World. 

Over  these  tvo  decades  ve  have  von  a  var,  ve  have  fed  and  clothed  our  foreign 
friends,  ve  have  supplied  ecLuipment,  ve  have  loaned  money,  ve  have  granted  funds 
--  all  at  great  cost  and  all  in  the  interest  of  guaranteeing  for  us  and  our 
children  a  form  of  human  relationship  tliat  ve  knov  is  good  and  that  ve  actively 
defend  and  maintain. 

The  Bill  ve  are  considering  is  not  something  alien  or  unrelated  to  the  many 
constructive  programs  that  our  people  villingly  have  undertaken.    It  represents 
an  effort  to  build  our  future  upon  this  base  that  ve  have  established  --to  reap 
some  of  the  earnings  from  our  great  investment. 

Today  ve  continue  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  for  defense.    The  major  part 
of  every  tax  dollar  goes  for  such  purpose,  and  our  taxpayers,  though  realizing 
the  necessity,  also  feel  the  burden  of  these  expenditures.    In  this  Bill  ve  have 
the  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  Free  VJorld  in  vays  that,  instead  of  costing  us 
money,  actually  vill  add  to  the  net  production  and  incomes  of  the  people  of  our 
nation,  as  veil  as  of  our  friends  abroad. 

Aside  from  our  desire  to  help  protect  the  nation's  investment  in  our  vay  of 
life  and  to  help  strengthen  the  Free  World,  ve  have  tvo  special  concerns.    As  I 
mentioned  before,  ve  see  in  the  Act  an  opportunity  to  help  maintain  and  expand  our 
agricultural  markets  abroad.    We  also  see  in  the  expanding  economy  that  vill  be 
stimulated  by  this  Act  nev  economic  and  employment  opportunities  for  the  millions 
of  underemployed  people  in  our  rural  areas  vho  nov  malce  only  limited  contributions 
to  our  output  of  food  and  fiber. 

(more) 
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Our  nation's  farm  probieins,,  and  c^y  responsibilities  in  seeking  solutions,  are 
not  concerned  merely  vith  excess  vheat  in  bins  or  other  products  in  warehouses  — 
but  more  importantly  with  people  and  their  problems  of  mELking  a  living. 

This  legislation  is  trade -expansive  in  its  concept.    It  will  be  business - 
stimulative  in  its  execution.    It  will  assist  us  materially  in  finding  solutions 
to  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  American  agriculture. 

American  farmers  have  a  special  stake  in  the  continuation  and  expansion  of 
their  foreign  trade.    Production  from  one  out  of  every  five  harvested  acres  goes 
into  export  channels.    American  farmers  are  exporting  about  15  percent  of  their 
production,  as  compaxed  to  8  percent  of  our  nation's  non -agri cultural  production. 
Farm  product  exports  in  fiscal  year  I961  amounted  co  $5  billion  out  of  total 
fann  marketings  of  $3^4-  billion. 

For  producers  of  some  commodities,  the  importance  of  exports  in  especially 
great. 

Rice  producers  depend  upon  expoirfc  markets  for  well  over  one -half  of  their  cr&g. 

l-Tlieat  farmers  depend  upon  export  markets  for  half  of  their  production. 

For  cotton,  soybeans  and  tallow,  exports  provide  kO  percent  of  the  market. 

For  tobacco,  the  dependence  is  almost  as  great  —  30  percent  of  the  crop. 

While  domestic  markets  will  expand  very  little  more  than  at  a  rate  resiating 
from  population  growth,  foreign  markets  can  expand  at  a  far  greater  rate.  Between 
1950  and  i960,  while  domestic  consumption  was  increasing  1'+  percent,  our  agricul- 
tural exports  increased  Qk  percent. 

(more) 
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We  can  do  even  better,  as  economic  development  creates  new  purchasing  power 
all  over  the  world.    The  legislation  now  being  considered  offers  for  agriculture 
both  an  indispensable  tool  to  protect  our  existing  markets  abroad  and  a  real 
opportunity  to  expand  those  markets. 

This  legislation  will  give  American  agriculture  the  support  to  move  ahead 
further  in  our  market  development  work  now  under  way.    This  is  a  Joint  program 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  U.  S.  farm  and  trade  groups.    Quite  a  number 
of  these  groups  have  been  newly  organized  for  the  specific  purpose  of  building 
markets  abroad,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  most  heartening  to  see  farmers  and  trade 
groups  pitch  in  to  help  do  this  most  worthwhile  job. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  market  expansion  efforts  has  been  the  development 
of  the  West  German  market  for  our  poultry.    A  few  years  ago  we  sold  them  no 
poultry.    Today  they  are  buying  well  over  100  million  pounds  of  our  poultry 
annually.    Other  commodities  included  in  the  program  represent  practically  the 
entire  spectrum  of  those  we  export. 

The  potential  for  expanded  foreign  trade  is  large.    It  is  especially  apparent 
in  Western  Europe  --  particularly  in  the  six  countries  of  the  Common  Market.  We 
have  had  a  taste  of  what  prosperity  can  do  to  our  export  sales  to  that  area,  and 
ve  would  like  more  of  it.    During  the  past  five  years,  onr  sales  of  farm  products 
to  the  Common  Market  have  increased  29  percent. 

An  important  part  of  these  export  increases  have  been  the  rising  shipments  of 
feed  grains  to  the  Netherlands  and  Italy;  increased  exports  of  soybeans  to  the 
Netherlands,  West  Germany,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Italy;  and  a  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  exports  of  poultry  meat,  primarily  to  V^est  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

(more) 
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Partly  because  of  increases  such  as  these,  our  agricultural  exports  have 
risen  to  record  high  levels  —  $5  billion  vorth  last  year.    Seventy  percent  of  our 
agricultural  exports  are  being  sold  for  dollars  to  the  more  prosperous  countries, 
such  as  those  of  the  Canmon  Market.    Thirty  percent  are  moving  to  the  less 
prosperous  countries  under  the  concessional  programs  of  Food  for  Peace. 

As  time  goes  on,  ve  hope  that  this  70:30  ratio  vill  change  in  the  direction 
of  more  exports  for  dollars  in  proportion  to  exports  under  concessional  programs. 
With  economic  development,  the  "concessional"  countries  of  yesterday  are  becoming 
the  dollar  markets  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Increased  purchasing  power  abroad  lays  the  groundwork  for  increased  sales, 
but  it  does  not  guarantee  results.    Foreign  maxket  development  must  be  preceded 
by  access  to  markets,  which  in  turn  is  a  matter  of  negotiation.    We  are  sure  that 
there  will  be  general  agreement  with  the  determination  shown  by  the  President 
to  use  the  proposed  new  bargaining  authority  to  obtain  from  other  co\.intries 
concessions  that  are  nob  impaired  by  quotas  or  other  trade  throttling  regulations. 
On  this  point  he  said,  in  his  special  message  on  trade  to  the  Congress:    "But  let 
me  emphasize  that  we  mean  to  see  to  it  that  all  reductions  and  concessions  are 
reciprocal  —  and  that  the  access  we  gain  is  not  limited  by  the  use  of  quotas  or 
other  restrictive  devices." 

As  we  negotiate  for  access  to  expanding  world  markets,  we  must  bargair.  from 
a  position  of  greater  flexibility  and  strength  than  we  have  under  current  legis- 
lation.   The  proposed  new  legislation  will  greatly  improve  our  position.    It  will 
be  of  particular  benefit  in  negotiations  with  the  Ein'opean  Common  Market. 

The  United  States  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Common  Market  bul  ve  liave 

assumed  that  the  area  will  have  an  internationaJ.  trade  outlook  that  is  expansive, 
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not  restrictive.    When  a  group  of  countries  agree  to  do  more  business  vith  one 
another,  there  is  alvays  the  strong  possibility  that  they  vill  do  less  business 
vith  outsiders.    We  have  this  concern  vith  the  Ccmnon  Itoket,  especially  vith 
regard  to  certain  agricultui^  products. 

The  six  members  of  the  Common  Market  are  buying  over  $1  billion  a  year  of 
our  farm  products,  close  to  one -third  of  our  agricultural  exports  for  dollars. 
Add  the  other  countries  that  are  seeking  to  Join  or  affiliate  —  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  and  some  of  the  Scandinaviein  countries       and  the  group 
represents  close  to  a  $2  billion  market  for  our  farm  products. 

Our  specific  trade  problem  vith  the  Gammon  Market  is  this.    For  tvo-thirds 
of  our  exports  to  the  area,  coming  to  around  $700  million  a  year,  the  outlook  is 
good.    Cotton  and  soybeans  are  duty  free,  and  on  fruits  and  vegetables  ve  have 
been  able  to  negotiate  fixed  tariffs  on  vhich  ve  hope  to  negotiate  future 
reductions.    On  these  products,  ve  are  confident  ve  vill  share  in  Western  Europe *s 
dynamic  expansion. 

But  for*  another  Important  group  of  commodities,  coming  to  some  $U00  million 
a  year  in  value,  the  future  is  clouded.    This  group  includes  vheat,  feed  grains, 
rice,  and  poultiy.    On  July  1,  the  area's  Common  Agricviltural  Policy  vill  go  into 
effect  and  these  items  vill  become  subject  to  a  variable  levy  system.    This  means 
that  on  these  products  the  Common  Market  can  increase  or  decrease  its  import  fees 
as  a  method  of  protecting  its  ovn  producers  from  outside  suppliers. 

Me  also  have  a  problem  vith  ejiother  important  export  commodity,  tobacco. 
Here,  a  shift  of  the  duty  from  a  specific  to  an  ad  valorem  basis  vould  make  the 
tariff  fall  vith  relatively  heavier  veight  on  our  high  qualities. 

(more) 
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The  basic  danger  in  the  Common  Market's  agricultural  development  is  that  the 
variable  levy  system  can  be  used  to  bring  about  excessively  high  price  levels 
that  might  stimulate  uneconomic  production  within  the  Common  Itoket,  while 
restricting  imports  of  economically  produced  commodities  from  outside  suppliers, 
such  as  the  United  States. 

This  Administration  is  giving  the  highest  possible  priority  to  the  main- 
tenance of  American  agriculture's  position  in  the  markets  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.    \Je  are  pressing  hard  to  assure  the  continued  flow  of  our 
farm  products  on  terms  that  sire  reasonable  and  fair. 

As  to  our  specific  program  of  action  in  meeting  the  Common  Market  access 
problem,  we  are  approaching  it  in  its  two  phases,'  one  immediate,  the  other 
longer  -remge : 

(1)  The  immediate  need  is  to  keep  our  agricultural  trade  flowing  until 
such  tinie  as  we  can  engage  in  longer-term  negotiations. 

During  this  earliest  phase  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy,  while  it  is 
in  a  state  of  evolution  and  change,  we  are  bringing  influence  to  bear  in  the 
direction  of  modifying  any  adverse  directions  with  respect  to  our  trade.    We  are 
malting  every  effort  to  persuade  the  EEC  not  to  set  its  variable  levies  at  too 
high  levels. 

(2)  The  second  phase  is  the  longer-term  negotiation  phase.    This  will  be 
going  on  in  the  months,  even  years,  ahead.    In  this  negotiating,  we  must  be  able 
to  bargain  from  a  position  of  strength  and  flexibility.    Me  will  require  the 
enabling  features  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  I962  if  we  are  to  be  successful. 

(more) 
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I  The  Act  has  five  separate  provisions  under  its  tariff -cutting  authority 

vhich  vould  apply  to  agriculture.    Together,  these  five  provisions  vould  give  us 
.  an  effective  kit  of  bargaining  tools  to  expand  our  export  trade  with  all  nations 
I'  of 'the  Free  World       not  only  the  Common  Itoket  but  Canada,  Japan,  United  Kingdom, 
and  others. 

Our  bargaining  power  does  not  depend  entirely,  or  even  pricipally,  on  con- 
cessions ve  offer  on  Europe's  agricultural  exports  to  us.    These  countries  are 
I  mainly  industrial.    Agricultural  items  account  for  only  10  percent  of  their  total 
;  exports  to  the  United  States.    Therefore,  they  must  build  their  export  trade 

I 

!  around  industriaJ.  products. 

! 

Europe,  as  one  of  the  world's  great  workshops,  needs  our  efficiently- 
produced,  moderately -priced  agricultural  products  to  supplement  her  own  higher - 
priced  agricultural  products  in  support  of  her  expanding  industry.    Europe  needs 
1  us  as  one  of  the  markets  for  her  products.    We  have  a  strong  basis  for  negotiation. 

i  Our  hand  will  be  strengthened  if  the  EEC  clearly  understands  that  access  to 

its  agricultural  markets  —  including  those  protected  by  variable  import  levies 
must  be  a  part  of  any  tajriff  and  trade  paclcage  we  may  negotiate. 

As  to  special  provisions  of  this  Bill  to  assist  producers  who  might  be 
injured  by  increased  competition  resulting  from  tariff  cuts,  may  I  say  that  I 
hope  we  in  agriculture  won't  have  any  need  for  this  authority. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  Bill  will  not  affect  the  provisions  of  Section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.    That  authority  will  continue  to  be 
available  for  use  in  preventing  serious  injury  to  our  agricultural  programs. 

(more) 
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Furtheraore,  ve  have  ample  evidence  that  a  liberal  trade  policy  helps 
American  farmers  to  capitalize  on  their  export  market  potential.    Since  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  193^  "^-^as  put  on  the  books,  there  has  been 
a  marked  grovth  in  our  farm  products  sold  to  other  nations  for  dollars  as 
compared  vith  imports  of  agricultural  commodities  that  are  directly  competitive 
vith  our  ovn  production.    During  the  first  five  year  period  after  the  passage 
of  that  Act,  agricultural  dollar  exports  exceeded  these  competitive  imports  by 
only  one -fifth.    For  the  most  recent  five  year  period,  the  exports  exceeded 
these  competitive  i.. ports  by  three-fifths.    In  dollar  terms,  the  favorable  balance 
grev  from  $660  million  in  the  1935-39  period  to  $5^05  million  in  1957-61. 

Last  fiscal  year  our  agricultural  exports  for  dollars  amounted  to  $3*^ 
billion,  vhile  competitive  imports  vere  $1.8  billion.    Let  me  emphasize  that 
these  comparisons  exclude  exports  made  under  special  government  assistance 
programs       and  they  also  exclude  imports  of  commodities  not  produced  in 
continental  United  States,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  bananas,  and  the  like. 

Since  farmers  have'  reaped  such  large  net  benefits  from  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  193^^  I  am  confident  that  they  vould  benefit  in  greater 
measure  from  the  strengthened  policy  encompassed  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.    I  believe  the  United  States  agricultural  economy  vill  gain  immeasurably 
by  effective  support  of  this  proposed  change  in  our  foreign  trade  policy. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  in  a  position  of  vorld  leadership  and  have  no 
choice  but  to  lead.  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  share  in  this  leadership.  The 
Bill  would  provide  the  opportunity, 
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As  the  Department  of  Agriculture  enters  its  second  century  of 
service  to  farmers  and  consumers most  of  the  Nation's  land  remains  in 
private  oimership. 

This  morning  I  would  direct  my  attention  to  these  private  lands, 
largely  agricultural  and  forest,  in  the  modern  setting  of  an  urban  society. 
We  stand,  in  a  very  real  sense,  on  a  New  Frontier  in  conservation  through 
applying  more  broadly  the  concept  of  multiple  use  to  private  lands.    We  have 
the  unique  opportunity  to  bring  together  two  problems  of  great  concern  to  this 
nation  --an  abundance  of  food  and  a  shortage  of  recreation  --  and  to  find  that 
in  solving  one  we  also  can  solve  the  other.     It  is  an  old,  yet  new,  principle 
of  conservation. 

Let  me  explain  briefly. 

We  can  balance  the  productivity  of  our  farm  land  with  the  ability  of 
this  nation  to  use  food  and  fiber  effectively  and  efficiently  by  applying  more 
fully  our  land  and  water  resources  in  sound  conservation  programs  to  meet  the 
growing  non-farm  demands  on  land  and  water  made  by  an  increasingly  urban  and 
metropolitan  nation. 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  in  recent  years  to  the  multiple -use 

concept  on  public  lands.    The  Department,  for  example,  has  long  managed  the 

National  Forests  not  only  for  timber,  but  also  for  recreation,  wildlife, 
forage  and  water . 

The  Development  program  for  the  National  Forests  which  President 
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Kennedy  submitted  to  the  Congress  last  year  recognizes  increasing  public 
recreation  use  as  well  as  wise  management  of  other  resources  on  these  lands. 
It  is  designed  to  improve  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  to  expand  camping  and 
picnicking  facilities  fivefold.    Trails^  swimming  places,  recreation,  and  ski 
slopes  would  be  doubled  to  serve  the  195  million  visitors  expected  annually 
by  1972. 

And  now  the  Agricultural  program  which  the  President  has  proposed  to 
the  Congress  this  year  brings  together  for  the  first  time  the  concept  of  bal- 
anced agriculture,  conservation  and  the  urban  needs  to  use  land  and  water  for  a 
multiplicity  of  purposes .  \ 

There  have  been  tremendous  advances  already  in  the  development  of  con- 
servation programs  on  private  land  and  its  waters,  forests,  grass  and  wildlife. 

Soil  Conservarion  districts,  created  under  State  laws  and  managed  by 
local  landowners,  blanket  92  percent  of  the  Nation's  farmland  and  96  percent 
of  the  farms.    Federal  cost-sharing  is  helping  at  least  a  million  farmers  this 
year  to  speed  the  conservation  of  their  lands.    Small  watershed  projects  are 
operating  in  373  natural  drainage  basins  covering  more  than  21  million  acres.  In: 
another  372  small  watersheds,  planning  for  operations  is  moving  ahead.  Requests 
are  pending  for  help  in  another  92^  small  watersheds. 

Yet,  with  all  the  progress,  today's  great  need  for  conservation  is  on  ; 

privately-owned  land.    Here  lies  our  greatest  opportunity  to  achieve  the  mul-  \ 

tiple  benefits  of  conservation  for  every  American  now  and  in  the  future .  Nearly 

three -fourths  of  all  land  in  the  ^+8  contiguous  States  is  in  private  ownership. 
More  than  three-fifths  of  all  land  in  the  50  States  is  privately  o^-med.    Here  is  I 

the  source  of  our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  69  percent  of  our  commercial 

forests.    This  land,  with  the  National  Forests,  is  the  great  gathering  place  and  | 
reservoir  of  most  of  the  fresh  water  for  farm,  city,  industry,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  recreation.  jji 
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Privately- OTvned  land  produces  8o  percent  of  the  game  taken  by 
hunting^  and  has  85  percent  of  the  wildlife  habitat  economically  feasible  of 
improvement . 

Hi^re^  near  the  crowded  millions  in  our  cities^  is  space  for  out- 
door recreation^  and  the  water_j  fish_j  game^  wild  creatures_,  and  woodlands 
to  mal?:e  outdoor  recreation  truly  meaningful. 

Here_j  in  agriuculture_,  are  assets  of  $211  billion^  each  year 
producing  food^  fiber  and  other  commodities  selling  for  around  $35  billion. 
Farmland  alone  is  valued  at  $109  billion  --  a  living^  renewable  resource  that 
feeds ^  clothes shelters^  and  possesses  intangible  values  no  man  can  measure, 

Here^  im.portant  above  all  else^  are  the  people  who  own  and  manage 
the  land^  its  waters and  related  resources.  The  final  decision  on  conser- 
vation is  theirs.     This  is  the  way  of  democracy. 

Practical  and  realistic^  as  well  as  idealistic  in  their  love  of 
the  land,  farm  people  will  continue  to  take  into  account  the  economic  facts 
of  life  in  their  conservation  decisions.  An  agriculture  harassed  by  sub- 
standard levels  of  income  with  all  that  implies  in  terms  of  priorities 
of  outlay  is  less  likely  to  be  willing_^  or  able^  to  use  the  land  as  it 
ohould  be  used. 

Agr j-cultural  policy  and  conservation  policy  for  privately- owned 
icmd  must  be  compatible.     Each  must  supplement  and  advance  the  other.  They 
must  merge  into  programs  that  increase  farm  income  and  level  of  living,  balance 
supT)ly  8Jid  ',lenand,  and  protect  and  impro^'O  natural  resources.    And  these 
pO-Licies  ai'id  programs  must  meet  the  ne:  ' .1  nonfarui  as  well  as  farm  people. 
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Mindful  of  the  Department's  very  large  responsibilities  in  these 
broad  fields^  I  have  appointed  several  Departmental  committees  and  task  forces 
within  the  past  year  to  review  Department  policies  and  programs  with  great 
care^  and  to  make  recommendations. 

The  Department's  Land  and  Water  Policy  Committee  appraised  our 
present  and  prospective  land  and  water  resource  situation,  together  with  our 
future  productive  capacity  and  needs,  and  analyzed  the  implications  of  their 
findings  on  Department  policies. 

A  copy  of  the  committee  report,  "Land  and  Water  Resources  —  a  Policy 
Guide,"  has  been  put  in  your  hands. 

This  study  was  based  upon  many  years  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
research,  surveys,  program  experience,  and  cooperative  work  with  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities.    A  very  broad  cross- section  of  interests  and 
practical  experience  entered  into  the  judgment  on  the  potentials  of  our  land 
and  water  resources,  their  use,  conservation,  and  development.     This  report 
was  reviewed  by  the  participants  of  a  Conference  on  Land  and  People  called 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  January. 

The  committee  report  also  reflects  an  inventory  of  conservation 
needs  made  by  some  30,000  people  in  3^000  counties  under  the  Department's 
leadership.  "Agricultural  Land  Resources,"  a  summary  of  the  conservation 
needs  inventory,  also  has  been  placed  in  your  hands. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  major  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Land  and  V/ater  Policy  committee  report. 

A  balanced  program  of  resource  development  and  resource  adjustment 
is  presented.    Along  with  changes  to  bring  the  land  devoted  to  crop  into 
balance  with  requirements,  consideration  is  given  to  the  need  for  conservation, 
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development^  and  management  programs  required  to  realize  continuing  maximum 
"benefits  from  land  and  water  resources. 


as  far  as  renewable  natural  resources  are  concerned^  we  are  still  a  "have 
nation"  rather  than  a  "have-not  nation."    Our  problems^  generally^  are  those 
of  relative  abundance  instead  of  scarcity. 


problems  on  privately- 0"^med  lands  ^  nor  the  urgency  of  solving  them.  The 
very  fact  of  present  plenty  could  lull  us  into  complacency.     That  could  be 
fatal . 

In  the  main_,  our  problems  are  those  of  adjustments  to  needs  and 
multiple-use  of  land  for  agriculture^  water  yield^  timber^  fish  and  wildlife^ 
and  outdoor  recreation.    Again happily^  the  adjustments  themselves  call 
for  conservation  uses  or  contribute  directly  to  conservation  of  land  and 
related  resources  to  the  benefit  of  people  on  and  off  the  land. 

A  common  solution  of  farm  problems  and  those  of  an  urban  people 
seeking  space  for  living  and  outdoor  recreation  can  be  foimd  in  conservation 
principles  and  multiple-use  of  private  lands. 

This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  President's  program  for  conservation. 
This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  President's  program  for  agriculture. 

Consider^  for  example our  cropland  situation.    Here  is  clearly  a 
problem  of  abundance^  as  well  as  one  of  conservation. 

Ajnerican  cropland  is  producing  more  than  we  can  consume^  export 
for  dollars^  or  use  effectively  in  Food  for  Peace  programs. 


This  report  discloses  what  I  call  "happy  problems. 


ri 


It  shows  that. 


I    do  not  minimize  the  seriousness  of  resource  use  and  management 


(more ) 
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This  abundance  is  the  marvel  of  all  history^  and  a  tribute  to  the 
American  farmer        the  world's  most  efficient.     Today  he  feeds  and  clothes 
and  provides  other  farm  products  for  27  people. 

Even  in  1980^  if  agricultural  technology  and  farm  efficiency  continue 
to  advance  as  in  the  past  decade^  ve  can  meet  all  needs  for  crop  products 
with  50  million  fever  acres  than  we  presently  have  available  for  cropping. 

In  drawing  this  conclusion the  Department  assumed  that  we  will  need 
to  feed^  clothe^  and  provide  other  farm  products  for  26l  million  Americans 
in  1980  --an  increase  of  about        percent  over  I96O.    We  anticipate  that  in 
1980  total  disposable  personal  income  will  be  125  percent  higher  than  in 
1960^  and  that  per  capita  disposable  personal  income  will  be  55  percent  higher. 
Under  an  expanded  Food  for  Peace  Program^  the  goal  for  exports  in  I98O  is 
estimated  at  30  to  35  percent  over  I960. 

Not  one  of  these  extra  50  million  acres  of  cropland  need  be  idled 
in  1980.     Idleness  is  not^  and  must  never  become^  a  part  either  of  conservation 
policy  or  of  agricultural  policy.     Land  and  its  renewable  resources  are  for 
use  --  for  use  by  people.    We  guard^  we  conserve we  renew^  and  we  develop 
resources.    But  we  also  use  them. 

Every  extra  acre  of  cropland  can  be  put  to  productive^  economic 
use  --  for  pasture  and  range for  timber for  fish  and  game  and  other  wild 
creatures,  for  water  conservation,  and  supply,  and  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Borrowing  from  its  long  experience  in  multiple-use  of  renewable 

resources  in  the  National  Forests  and  its  v/ork  of  the  past  quarter  century  in 

soil  conservation  districts,  small  watersheds,  and  with  farmer  committees,  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  is  helping  and  is  prepared  to  further  help  private 

landovmers  apply  the  same  principles  of  multiple-use  to  their  acres  --  whatever 
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the  primary  use  may  be.    We  count  heavily  on  cooperative  effort  with  the  land- 
grant  institutions^  State  conservation  agencies other  Federal  departments^ 
and  local  units  of  government. 

Although  we  remain  a  "have  nation^ "  the  American  people  cannot 
afford  any  longer  to  use  land  for  a  single  purpose  if  that  purpose  can  he 
achieved  in  combination  with  other  uses  of  the  same  land.     Urban  expansion_, 
superhighways^  new  airports_,  transmission  lines  for  electrical  power^  pipe 
lines  for  oil  and  natural  gas^  and  construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs  re- 
quire millions  of  acres  of  agricultural  land. 

Crop  production quality  forage  for  cattle  _^  and  suitable  habitai: 
for  game  animals  and  birds  occur  on  the  same  farms.    Farm  ponds  stocked 
with  fish  and  game  foods  and  shrubs  planted  along  fence  rows  also  result 
in  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  uses.     Timber^  water  wildlife  habitat^ 
upland  game_,  forage crops and  recreation  can  be  joint  products  of  the  same 
fams^  ranches^  or  forest  lands. 

Multiple-use  of  privately-o-^med  land_,  as  well  as  public  land_,  can 
unlock  the  great  outdoors  to  millions  of  Americans,     Outdoor  recreation  is 
one  of  the  great  unmet  needs  of  the  nation  today.     Already as  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  reported^  Americans  are  seeking  the 
outdoors  as  never  before.    By  the  year  2000  the  demand  for  recreation  should 
triple . 

The  Department  was  host  in  the  National  Forests  to  102  million 
recreation  visits  in  I96I  --  an  increase  of  3^0  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 
VJe  expect  the  National  Forests  to  have  3OO  million  recreation  visits  by  I98O 
and  about  635  million  by  tne  beginning  of  the  next  century. 
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Publicly  provided  recreatiDn  facilities       which  will  continue  to 
grow  in  number  and  importance        cannot  keep  up  with  the  booming  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation.    But  with  expansion  of  recreational  opportunities  on 
privately- O'^med  land  --  the  farms  ^  ranches    aad  woodlands  that  make  up  nearly 
three- fourths  of  our  land  area  --  the  demand  can  be  met. 

Where  people  for  years  have  been  leaving  the  farm^  they  are  now 
returning  in    ever- increasing  numbers  to  the  land  —  not  to  farm  but  to  find 
pleasures  in  the  open  country.     They  usually  need  to  go  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  concrete^  asphalt and  steel  of  the  cities  to  find  outdoor  recreation 
and  relaxation. 

We  know  many  famers  and  ranchers  already  are  providing  outdoor 
recreation  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  incomes.    We  have  hundreds  of 
examples  --  vacation  farms picnicking  and  sports  centers fishing  waters^ 
camping  and  nature  recreation  areas hunting  areas,  hunting  preserves,  and  so 
on. 

A  small  farm  in  the  Northeast  nets  about  $3^000  ayear  from  summer 
guests  who  live  in  nearby  large  cities. 

A  modest,  f amily-o\med,  working  dude  ranch  of  1,200  acres  high 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Southwest  can  house  the  family  and  about  30  guests 
at  one  time.    Many  of  the  guests  return  summer  after  summer.     Rates  are  $15 
a  day  for  room  and  board  and  $3*50  a  day  for  horses.     Some  guests  return  for 
the  fall  hunting  season. 

The  o\meT  and  operator  of  a  dairy  farm  near  a  midwestern  city,  who 

opened  a  four-acre  public  picnic  area  around  a  pond  a  few  years  ago,  now  has 

a  thriving  business  in  a  25-acre  recreation  park  that  includes  a  club  house. 

The  70- cow  dairy  is  still  operated  with  the  help  of  a  son  and  two  hired  men. 
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A  new  recreation  industry  has  iDeen  built  around  2k  floodwater 
retention  lakes  in  the  pilot  project  on  Six  Mile  Creek  Watershed  in  Arkansas. 
The  lando\-7ners  of  seven  of  these  lal^es  charge  fees  of  50^  to  $1  per  person 
per  day  for  fishing^  and  together  have  added  about  $7^000  to  their  gross 
income.    Another  reservoir  oimer  leases  the  reservoir  to  the  employees  of  a 
private  company  for  fishing^  picnicking^  camping^  swimming^  and  boating. 
Business  has  picked  up  in  nearby  towns.    Fishing  expenses  for  bait  and  supplies 
total  more  than  $100_,000  a  year.     In  addition^  about  500  boats 100  trailers 
and  100  outboard  motors  have  been  sold. 

Between  200  and  250  people  hunt  annually  for  q_uail  on  12_,000  acres 
of  a  southern  state  faim  and  woodland.     The  o\mer  leases  quail  shooting 
rights  to  urban  midwesterners_,  and  estimates  last  year's  gro"ss  income  at 
$25^000.     He  buys  and  raises  quail  for  release^  and  manages  the  land  to 
provide  food  and  cover  for  them. 

A  Georgia  farmer  built  two  small  ponds  on  his  ^1-28- acre  dairy  farm. 
He  stocked  the  ponds  with  fish^^  operates  a  small  concession  stand_,  and  has 
a  barbecue  each  weekend  during  the  summer  months.    He  reports  he  earns  $3^000 
to  $3^600  a  season  from  this  enterprise. 

These  and  other  examples  demonstrate  the  big  market  private  land- 
owners have  for  outdoor  recreation.     The  simpler  outdoor  activities  are  the 
most  sought  after  --  hiking picnicking^  swimming^  and  fishing.     These  are 
the  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation  easiest  to  provide  for  on  farmland. 

A  new  and  exciting  part  of  our  total  agricultural  program  is  to 
help  private  o-^raers  combine  new  uses  for  their  land^  including  outdoor 
recreation.     Challenging  opportunities  would  be  opened  for  farm  and  city 
people  to  work  together  for  common  objectives.     These  proposals  are  spelled 
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out  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962  now  pending  in  Congress. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  active  interest  of  many  conservationists^ 
farm  and  city^  throughout  the  country^  in  these  proposals  for  multiple-use 
and  conservation.     I  see  increasing  evidence  of  realization  that  with  solutions 
to  problems  of  over-production  and  super -abundance  we  can  at  the  same  time  work 
out  solutions  to  many  economic  and  social  problems  unique  to  an  urban  society. 

I  have  announced  the  Department's  readiness  to  start  a  series  of 
pilot  projects  in  cooperation  with  local  people. 

Three  major  approaches  will  be  used.     Cne  of  them  is  aimed  directly 
.at  determining  fully  the  opportunities  for  development  of  additional  recre- ■ 
ational  opportunities  on  privately  owned  land.     The  other  two  will  have 
indirect  recreational  values. 

As  one  program^,  \Te  propose  to  select  some  small  watersheds  for 
pilot  multi-purpose  recreational  development  at  the  option  of  local  authoritier. 

I  strongly  believe  that  one  of  our  greatest  opportunities  to  provide 
more  of  the  water-based  outdoor  recreation  so  much  in  demand  by  Americans  is 
in  the  small  watershed  projects.     In  the  372  operating  projects^  some  2^500 
structures  are  included  for  flood  water  impoundment  and  other  purposes,  Yet_, 
only  about  30  of  these  impoundments  specifically  provide  water  storage  for 
fish  and  wildlife. 

During  the  next  three  years ^  the  Department  would  develop  with  the 
sponsoring  local  authorities  in  up  to  50  small  iratersheds  a  full  and  detailed 
plan  and  action  program  for  such  improvements  as  enlarging  reservoirs,  acquir- 
ing land^  planting  trees ^  building  sanitation  facilities  and  such  faciliL" 
as  boat  docks.    The  Department  also  proposes  to  make  loans  to  farmers  in  the 
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area  to  develop  income-producing  recreational  projects.   -Local  people  or 
their  organizations  -would  hold  title  to  any  lands  so  acquired. 

The  Department  also  proposes  to  develop  a  few  pilot  Tovm  and  Coimtry 
recreation  programs  vhich  vill  tie  together  the  urhan  need  for  open  air 
recreation  with  resources  available  in  nearhy  farming  areas.    A  few  metro- 
politan areas  would  he  selected  where  a  unit  of  government        perhaps  a 
suhurh       would  he  willing  to  cooperate  with  an  association  of  farmers  --  such 
as  a  soil  and  water  conservation  district        in  an  outdoor  recreation  program. 
Here  could  he  developed  camping  and  picnicking  facilities^  riding  and  hiking 
trails and  other  projects  to  improve  and  protect  the  scenic  attractions  of 
rural  areas. 

Another  recreation  demonstration  which  the  Department  proposes  would 
he  a  few  cooperative  projects  hetween  farmers  and  groups  of  local  sportsmen. 

Under  an  agreement  worked  out  hy  famers  and  sportsmen^  farmers  would 
allow  access  to  all  or  specified  parts  of  their  lands  hy  hunters  and  fishermen. 
The  sportsmen_,  in  return_,  would  agree  to  pay  a  fee  to  each  farmer  as  detennined 
hy  the  recreational  value  of  his  land.     The  Department  could  share  with  the 
farmers  the  cost  of  improving  wildlife  hahitat. 

The  Department  also  is  prepared  to  start  a  few  grassland  demonstration 
projects  and  a  few  family  forest  iDilot  projects.     The  grassland  projects  would_, 
we  helieve^  point  the  way  toward  the  eventual  shifting  of  ahout  36  million 
acres  to  grass.    The  family  forest  projects  would  he  a  pilot  operation  which 
prove  methods  and  techniques  that  would  speed  the  conversion  of  some  I9 
million  acres  of  cropland  to  trees  and  profitable  family  forests. 

The  third  major  approach  would  he  rural  renewal  pilot  projects.  In 
scope^  this  program  would  require  a  massive  and  detailed  effort  designed  to 
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increase  the  potential  for  outside  investment  while  encoiiraging  the  flow  of 

local  individual  enterprise.     These  demonstrations  would  he  undertal^en  in 

cooperation  with  State -chartered  local  rural  renewal  corporations  empowered 

to  borrow  money receive  grants huy  and  sell  property;,  and  to  develop  area 

plans  in  cooperation  with  Federal^  State and  local  agencies. 

All  these  demonstrations  are  in  keeping  with  the  findings  of  the 

Department's  Land  and  Water  Policy  Committee.     They  would  seek  ways  to  carry 

out  objectives  of  long-range  adjustment  and  conservation  of  renewable  natural 

resources  of  the  three-fourths  of  our  land  area  that  is  privately  owned.  1 

J 

These  projects  would  supplement  the  long-established  resource  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  Department  for  privately- owned  land_j  and  for  the  National 
Forests  and  Grasslands.    The  Department  will  continue^  in  these  projects  as 
in  other  resource  conservation^  to  work  actively  with  all  Federal_,  State^  and 
local  agencies.    We  will  enlist  the  help  of  farmer-elected  committees.  We 
will  build  upon  the  soundly  conceived  and  technically  aided  experiences  of 
the  Nation's  2,900  soil  conservation  districts,  upon  proven  methods  of  sharing 
conservation  costs  and  providing  credit  help,  upon  demonstrated  methods  of 
education  in  cooperation  with  the  land- grant  institutions,  and  upon  multiple- 
use  experience  in  the  National  Forests.     Research  will  seek  out  improved 

I 

methods  and  test  them,  .  ■ ' 

We  believe  we  are  embarked  on  programs  to  cope  with  the  revolutionary 
forces  of  science  and  technology  in  rural  America  —  programs  that  also  will 

Oft 

meet  the  changing  needs  of  all  Americans  in  an  expanding  national  economy. 

The  goals  are  as  important  as  food,  raiment,  shelter,  pure  water, 
fresh  air,  green  spaces,  and  the  eternal  eloquence  of  nature  and  her  wild 
creatures. 

\le  are  fortunate  to  have  the  resources,  the  technology,  the 
experience,  the  foresight,  and  the  will  to  achieve  these  goals. 
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AGRICULTURE  NEEDS  THE  TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT 


Louisville  has  been  interested  in  agricultural  export  trade  for  a 
long  time       17,5  years,  to  "be  exact.    It  was  from  Louisville,  in  178? > 
that  General  James  Wilkinson  sent  the  first  shipment  of  Kentucky  fam 
products  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans  for  eventual  export  to  Europe. 
Within  a  few  years  a  substantial  volume  of  both  tobacco  and  flour  was 
being  exported  from  Kentucky  to  England. 

I  wonder  what  General  Wilkinson  would  think  if  he  could  come  back 
to  Louisville  today. 

He  would  be  impressed,  I  am  sure,  by  the  high  standard  of  living  as 
compared  with  frontier  times .    He  probably  would  be  overwhejjned  by  the 
automobile  traffic.    He  certainly  would  marvel  at  our  ability  to  send 
the  voice  of  a  man  around  the  world  in  seconds  --  and  the  man  himself 
around  in  less  than  two  hours. 

I  am  sure  that  the  General       with  his  interest  in  export  markets 
would  be  happy  to  find  the  United  States  pursuing  a  liberal  trade  policy. 
In  193^    ve  moved  away  from  the  restrictionism  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff 
system  and  adopted  a  liberal  program  based  on  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  193^;  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  agricultural  and  industrial  exports.    But  time  has  moved  on 
and  new  conditions  call  for  new  approaches.    President  Kennedy's  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  I962  is  tailored  to  modem  needs. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the 
Governor's  Conference  on  World  Trade,  Kentucky  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. , 
6:30  P.M.  EST,  May  3I,  I962. 
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I  want  to  discuss  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in  more  detail  later.  First, 
however,  I  would  like  to  explore  briefly  with  you  some  of  the  elements  of 
the  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States.    That  policy  has  many 
facets.    Trade  is  one  of  them,  and  the  most  important.    But  economic 
development  also  occupies  a  prominent  place.    Trade  and  deve3_opment 
complement  each  other  like  ham  and  eggs.    To  take  full  advantage  of  the 
relationship  between  trade  and  development,  we  need  the  vigor,  the 
flexibility,  the  modernity,  if  you  will,  of  the  Tmde  Expansion  Act. 

Let's  look  at  trade  --at  its  fundamentals.. 

Trade  gives  us  such  tropical  foods  as  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  spices, 
bananas,  and  the  like.    It  gives  us  newsprint.  It  gives  us  rubber,  chrome, 
tungsten,  nickel,  bauxite,  and  many  other  materials  we  must  import.  It 
gives  us  Scotch  whiskey,  if  I  may  mention  that  in  Louisville;  French 
champagne  and  perfume;  Irish  lace;  Italian  racing  cars;  South  African 
diamonds.    The  list  is  long. 

Trade  provides  outlets  for  our  machinery,  transportation  equipment, 
chemicals,  and  other  industrial  items.    Trade  gives  us  foreign  markets  for 
our  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  fruits,  vegetables, 
hides,  tallow^and  many  other  farm  products.    Last  year  we  exported  a 
record  $5  billion  worth  of  commodities  and  shipments  this  year  are  expected 
to  be  about  as  large.    Crops  harvested  from  one  acre  out  of  every  six  are 
moving  into  export  channels . 

(more) 
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A  liberal  trade  policy  has  helped  to  make  this  big  export  volume 
possible.    And  when  I  say  "liberal/'  I  am  not  talking  about  political 
coloration.    I  use  the  word  in  its  economic  sense.    Liberal  trade  refers 
to  the  relatively  unhampered  flow  of  exports  and  imports.      A  liberal 
trade  policy  seeks  to  bring  about  joint  action  by  many  nations  to  carry 
out  trade  in  ways  that  benefit  all  participants. 

Liberal  trade  gives  each  country  a  chance  to  produce  and  sell  in  the 
world  market  the  items  it  produces  most  efficiently.    We  sell  machinery  to 
Brazil  --  and  buy  her  coffee.    We  sell  cotton  to  West  Germany  and  buy  her 
cameras  and  automobiles.    And  so  it  goes.    Each  country  gains  when 
comparative  economic  advantage  can  function  freely. 

Now  let's  look  at  economic  development  and  its  relation  to  trade. 

Some  people  argue  that  we  hurt  trade  when  we  promote  economic 
development,  that  development  brings  economic  self-sufficiency  which 
reduces  a  country's  need  to  import  commodities.    It  hasn't  worked  out 
that  way  in  practice.    Economic  growth  almost  without  exception  has 
meant  a  step -up  in  the  tempo  of  trade. 

We  have  seen  the  way  Marshall  Plan  aid  helped  to  put  Western  Europe 
back  on  its  feet  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.    Today  Western  Europe  is  our 
biggest  customer.    The  same  thing  happened  in  Japan.    After  large-scale 
U.  S.  aid  to  Japan  that  nation  became  a  big  buyer  of  U.  S.  commodities, 
both  industrial  and  agricultural. 

(more) 
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since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  economic  aid  of  the  United  States  to 
all  countries  has  amounted  to  $6l.6  billion.    That's  a  big  figure,  you 
say  --  and  so  it  is.    But  remember  that  the  value  of  U.  S.  commodity 
exports  from  19^  to  date  has  amounted  to  $2^^  billion  --  about  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  aid  outlay.    And  we  can't  measure  the  benefits  of  economic 
aid  purely  in  terms  of  trade.    Our  economic  assistance  has  strengthened  the 
entire  Free  World,  and  that's  a  key  feature  of  our  overall  foreign  policy. 

Economic  aid  programs  are  moving  forward  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia.    Much  of  the  development  taking  place  is  being  made  possible  through 
substantial  U.  S.  contributions  of  cash,  services,  including  technical 
assistance,  and  commodities,  particularly  agricultural  commodities.  Total 
economic  aid  in  the  fiscal  year  I96I  amounted  to  $k*6  billion. 

Farm  product  shipments,  part  of  the  overall  assistance  effort,  move 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  Program.    This  Program,  made  up  largely  of 
activities  authorized  by  Public  Law  ^80,  has  been  a  channel  through  which 
$10  billion  worth  of  U.  S.  food  has  been  sent  to  underdeveloped  countries 
in  recent  years.    Several  different  types  of  programs  are  carried  on  — 
sales  for  foreign  currencies,  barter,  credit  sales  for  dollars,  and  outright 
donations . 

Food  for  Peace  is  helping  to  promote  development  --  and,  eventually, 
trade  —  In  two  ways : 

First,  U.  S.  food  helps  to  control  food  price  inflation  in  recipient 
countries.    When  inflation  is  controlled,  the  developing  countries  need  to 
spend  less  of  their  money  for  wages  and  can  therefore  use  their  scarce 
funds  for  increased  purchases  of  machinery  and  other  materials  needed  for 
growth  projects.    Some  countries,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  using  U.  S.  food 
as  partial  payment  of  wages  on  development  projects. 

(more ) 
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Second,  some  of  the  foreign  currencies  received  by  the  United  States 
from  underdeveloped  countries  are  being  loaned  or  granted  back  to  them  to 
assist  them  with  their  growth  projects.    The  currencies  are  being  used  for 
such  projects  as  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  reforestation;  for  railroads, 
highways,  and  bridges;  for  electric  power  generating  facilities;  for 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  schools. 

Food  for  Peace  also  is  helping  to  combat  hunger.    That  is  its  primary 
purpose.    Even  if  there  were  no  other  benefits  involved,  we  would  send  our 
food  to  hungiy  people.    To  me,  it  is  a  moral  imperative  that  we  make 
maximum  effective  use  of  our  God-given  abundance  in  fighting  hunger.  In 
a  very  real  sense  there  is  no  surplus  as  long  as  food  can  be  sent  to  those 
who  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  the 
Hong  Kong  refugee  situation. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  pointed  out,  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
not  indicated  that  they  would  welcome  any  offer  of  food  from  the  United 
States.    Although  they  admit  that  they  have  had  agricultural  reverses  in 
recent  years,  they  have  not  admitted  that  they  have  a  famine  on  their 
hands.    They  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  reports  of  famine  are  U.  S. 
propaganda  carried  on  for  ulterior  motives.    If  people's  lives  are  involved, 
and  if  there  is  a  desire  for  food  --  which  would  be  indicated  by  a  request 
from  the  Peking  regime  --  that  need  would  be  considered  carefully.  Part 
of  the  decision  would  hinge  on  whether  distribution  could  be  safeguarded 
to  assure  that  hungry  people  receive  the  food. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  been  shipping  their  own  food  to  Cuba, 
Albania,  and  certain  countries  of  Africa,  probably  for  political  reasons. 
This  is  incomprehensible  to  me.    It  Just  doesn't  make  sense  for  a  country 

to  ship  food  when  its  own  people  are  hungry. 
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Almost  $27  million  worth  of  U.  S.  farm  products  have  been  sent  to 
Hong  Kong  in  recent  years,  primarily  for  use  of  refugees.    Last  year  both 
food  and  fiber  were  involved  in  the  Hong  Kong  program.    Hundreds  of  tons 
of  rice  were  distributed  by  voluntary  agencies  to  refugees.    And  raw 
cotton  was  manufactured  into  cotton-stuffed  quilts,  which  were  distributed 
free  to  the  destitute  people  who  sleep  on  Hong  Kong's  streets. 

I  want  to  get  back  now  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.    I  want  to 
show  you  how  this  legislation  would  promote  liberal  trade  and  help  us  to 
carry  on  our  assistance  and  economic  development  programs. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  would  provide  general  authority  to  reduce 
existing  tariffs  by  50  percent. 

It  would  provide  special  authority  for  negotiations  with  the  Common 
Market  to  reduce  still  further  or  eliminate  altogether  tariffs  on  those 
categories  of  products  for  which  the  United  States  and  the  Common  Market 
together  account  for  80  percent  of  world  trade. 

It  would  provide  authority  for  tariff  reductions  by  categories  as 
contrasted  with  the  cumbersome  "item-by-item"  approach  authorized  by 
existing  legislation.    This  is  a  "must"  if  we  are  to  negotiate  effectively 
with  the  Common  Market. 

It  would  permit  transfer  of  items  to  the  free  list  where  existing 
rates  are  5  percent  or  less. 

It  would  permit  elimination  of  duties  on  tropical  products  not  produced 
in  significant  quantities  in  the  United  States,  provided  the  Common  Market 
would  take  paralled.  action.    This  would  help  countries  of  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

Reductions  would  be  spread  over  a  5-year  period.    To  assist  firms  or 
workers  who  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  increased  imports  in  the  United 
States,  the  Act  would  establish  a  trade  adjustment  assistance  program. 

(mo re J 
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What  vill  these  specific  provisions  mean? 

We  will  import  mere.    That  will  increase  cur  standard  of  living.  It 
will  help  us  stretch  our  dollaiB  further  and  ccmbat  inflation. 

We  will  expert  mere.    Ey  exporting  more  than  we  import,  we  will  step 
up  our  own  economic  growth  and  provide  new  market  cutlets  p-nd  new  jobs. 
This  increased  business  will  boost  investment  at  home  and  minimize  the  need 
for  U.  S.  industries  to  build  plants  in  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere  outside 
the  country. 

We  will  improve  our  balance  of  payments  position.    Trade  expansion,  by 
increasing  cur  exports,  will  enable  us  to  slow  do^ni  the  outflow  of  dollars 
without  imposing  new  restrictions  or  reneging  on  our  pledges.  Improvement 
in  the  balance  of  payments  position  is  tied  closely  to  cur  economic  aid 
programs  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  affect  trade  very  closely. 

V/e  will  help  the  underdeveloped  countries  help  themselves.    By  encouraging 
the  reduction  cf  import  duties  on  tropical  and  forestry  products  of  the  newly 
developing  countries,  we  are  increasing  their  earning  power. 

This  is  indeed  legislation  of  great  breadth  and  vision.  President 
Kennedy  scummed  it  up  recently  when  he  said  that  this  is  "the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  before  the  country  this  year."  Cn  it,  the  President  says, 
hinges  the  decision  as  to  "whether  we  are  to  trade  or  fade," 

We  stand  at  a  crossroad  todayo    Are  we  going  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  international  trade?    Or  are  we  going  to  listen  to  some  of  the  voices  of 
protectionism  that  have  been  raised?    The  European  Common  Market  situation 
may  help  us  make  a  decision. 

(more) 
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The  Comnon  Market  is  here  to  stay.    It  is  an  economic  po\'7er  in 
the  Free  Wor..d     It  is  a  major  reason  for  seeking  new  trade  legislation. 
This  great  t  ^ading  area  takes  in  six  countries  --  France,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgr.un,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg       which  are  tearing 
down  trade  walls  that  have  stood  for  many  centuries,     By  1970  or  before, 
these  countries  intend  to  have  goods,  capital,  services,  and  workers 
moving  as  freely  from  one  nation  to  another  as  they  do  among  the  50 
States  of  the  United  States. 

The  Common  Market  has  a  population  of  about  170  million  people, 
and  would  have  more  than  220  million  should  the  United  Kingdom  become 
a  member.    The  Common  Market  has  a  tremendous  demand  for  goods  from 
outside  countries.    In  i960  the  United  States  alone  exported  $3.^1-  billion 
worth  of  gooc^to  the  Common  Market,  of  which  $1.1  billion  was  agricultural 
Had  the  United  Kingdom  been  a  member,  our  exports  would  have  been  about 
$^.8  billion,  of  vrhich    over  $1.6  billion  would  have  been  agricultural 
products.    We  obviously  have  a  great  stalce  in  maintaining  and,  if 
possible,  expanding  exports  to  that  area. 

The  Common  Market  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  Free  World.     The  United 
States,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  has  supported  the  principle  of 
political  and  economic  unity  in  Western  Europe.    The  Common  Market  shoves 
that  the  American  objective  is  being  reached. 

(more ) 
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American  support^  hov/ever,  has  been  conditioned  on  the  assiunption  that 
the  trade  outlook  of  the  Common  Market  will  be  trade  expansive  and  not 
trade  restrictive.     Our  biggest  concern  today  revolves  around  Connnon  Market 
policies  for  agricultural  products.    The  potential  for  doing  business  is 
increasing  markedly  for  some  U.  S.  farm  products.    For  others^  however, 

Common  Market  policies  strongly  favor  internal  suppliers  over  outside 
suppliers^  including  the  United  States. 

We  have  obtained  seme  important  concessions  from  the  Common  Market 
on  several  farm  products.    They  include  cotton       our  single  most  important 
export  to  the  area       soybeans tallo\7;  hides  and  skinS;  and  certain  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  to  mention  a  few.    For  most  of  these  ccmmcdities,  which 
account  for  about  70  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  trade  to  the 
Common  Market,  we  can  expect  our  exports  to  expand  in  the  years  ahead. 

For  the  remaining  30  percent  of  our  agricultural  shipments  to  the 
area,  the  outlook  is  less  favorable.    Our  immediate  concern  is  maintaining 
markets  for  wheat,  corn;  sorghum  grain,  rice,  and  poultry.     On  these  we 
must  deal  with  a  system  of  variable  import  levies.    These  levies,  which 
are  being  used  instead  of  fixed  tariffs,  are  designed  to  offset  the 
difference  between  world  prices  of  commodities  and  desired  price  objectives 
of  the  Common  Market.    This  system  can  be  used  to  promote  a  policy  of 
self-sufficiency.     The  way  has  been  kept  open  for  continuing  negotiations. 
The  Common  Market  recognizes  full  well  that  in  these  negotiations,  we  will 
be  seeking  access  for  these  products  under  reasonable  conditions. 

(more ) 
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As  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned,  we  are  not  too  happy  with  the 
results  of  the  negotiations  concluded  a  few  months  ago  with  the  Common 
Market  countries.    The  revised  tariff  schedule  calls  for  an  eventual  external 
duty  of  28  percent  ad  valorem,  with  a  minimum  of  I3.2  cents  and  a  maximum 
of  17.2  cents  per  pound.    This  is  much  better  than  the  flat  30  percent  rate 
originally  proposed.    But  a  spread  of  k  cents  remains  in  the  schedule. 
Consequently,  the  tariff  would  fall  heavier  on  the  relatively  better  quality 
U.  S,  leaf  as  against  lower  qualities  from  competing  areas. 

We  must  have  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  further  and  the  Common  Market 
countries  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  negotiate.    Tobacco  is  higli  on 
the  list  of  commodities  to  be  considered  in  the  next  round  of  negotiations. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  I962  is  essential  to  the  success  of  future 
negotiations,  because  we  have  gone  Just  about  as  far  as  we  can  go  with  the 
machinery  provided  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  193^ •  The 
new  legislation  would  give  us  the  "tool"  we  need  to  trade  concessions  on 
industrial  products  for  concessions  on  agricultural  products.    You  may  be 
sure  that  any  "swap"  of  concessions  will  include  assurances  that 
reasonable  terms  of  access  will  be  provided  for  agricultural  products. 

In  other  ways,  the  Department  is  taking  steps  to  strengthen  dealings 

with  the  Common  Market.    I  am  appointing  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Foreign 

Agriculture,  whose  principal  responsibility  will  be  to  give  leadership  in 

the  Canmon  Market  trade  policy  area.    The  Department  is  establishing  a  new 

agricultural  attache  post  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  the  Common  Market  "capital." 

The  Department  has  sent  a  special  mission  to  the  Common  Market  to  study  its 

agricultural  policies  and  their  effects  on  U.  S.  agriculture  on  a  short-term 

and  long-term  basis.    And,  of  course,  the  Department  will  continue  such 

"regular"  diplomatic  contacts  as  direct  negotiations  with  Common  Market 

officials,  and  meetings  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  General 

Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.        ,        .  ^  ^ 
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Speed  is  of  the  essence  right  now.    The  big  problem  is  keeping  trade 
moving  until  \re  can  engage  in  longer-time  negotiations.    If  protectionist 
patterns  become  "set,"  we  are  in  a  real  fix.    But  if  decisions  can  be 
deferred,  we  have  a  chance  of  negotiating  from  the  position  of  strength 
and  flexibility  that  would  be  provided  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  I962. 

One  thing  is  certain       the  pressures  on  the  Camon  Market  to  adopt 
protectionist  measures  and  to  use  them  to  excess  \n.ll  be  great.    To  counter 
such  pressures,  we  need  to  create  what  I  like  to  think  of  as  an  "Atlantic 
bridge  of  ideas."    This  would  be,  in  effect,  a  means  of  exchanging  sensible 
workable  concepts  of  trade  and  commerce  between  the  Common  I-larket  and  the 
United  States. 

The  exchange  should  emphasize,  I  think,  the  idea  that  liberal  trade 
across  the  board  is  good       that  what  is  good  for  industrial  items  is  also 
good  for  agricultural  commodities.    The  exchange  could  help  to  bring  heme 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Common  Market  and  the  United  States  that  trade  must 
move  on  a  two-v7ay  street.    The  exchange,  furthermore,  could  make  it  clear 
that  we  are  willing  to  buy  more  goods  from  Europe  --  that,  of  course,  is 
implicit  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act       but  that  we  also  expect  Europe  to 
buy  more  goods  from  us. 

Private  citizens  and  pri\'ate  groups  can  help  to  promote  this  exchange 
of  ideas.    There  is  a  strong  mutuality  of  interest  between  many  groups 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Common  Market.    U.  S,  exporters  and  Common 
l^rket  importers,  for  example,  have  a  mutual  interest  in  expanded  trade. 
American  seaports  have  sister  seaports  in  Europe,  labor  groups, 
cooperatives,  financial  interests,  and  news  dissemir^ting  services  all 
have  counterparts  in  Europe.    Communication  between  these  groups  will 
reinforce  negotiations  between  this  country  and  the  Common  Market. 

(more ) 
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But  let's  not  forget  one  thing  as  we  erect  our  "Atlantic  bridge  of 
ideas."    The  Common  Market  has  no  monopoly  on  protectionism.    We  have  some 
it  right  here  in  the  United  States.    Protectionist  forces  woiild  give  us 
an  inward-looking  rather  than  outward-looking  point  of  view  on  foreign 
trade .  They  would  turn  the  economic  clock  of  this  country  backward  many 
years. 

Those  of  us  who  are  convinced  that  liberal  trade,  not  economic 
isolationism,  is  the  correct  path,  must  create  "Americanbridges  of 
ideas"  to  our  own  people.    That  means  calling  attention  to  fallacies 
advanced  by  those  who,  misled  by  their  own  interests,  fail  to  see  the 
real  interests  of  the  country.    They  would  return  to  outmoded  and 
discredited  trade  policies,  which  would  hurt  America  and^  in  the  not  so 
very  long  run,  hurt  them  too. 

Yes,  we  have  many  problems  in  these  troubled  times.    But  we  also 
have  many  wonderful  opportunities.    The  United  States,  in  the  area  of 
foreign  trade,  has  almost  unequalled  opportunities.    We  can  produce 
industrial  goods  and  agricultural  commodities  efficiently.    We  can 
compete,  with  most  of  our  products,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  price  but  also 
of  quality.    And  once  we  gain  access  to  markets,  we  knov;-  how  to  sell. 

(more ) 
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The  special  problems  that  afflict  agriculture  cannot  be  loaded  on 
ships  and  exported.    They  require  other  solutions.    By  and  large ^  these 
solutions  call  for  managing  our  abundance  mere  efficiently.  This 
involves  expanding  use       especially  expanded  exports;  adjusting  supplie 
to  demand;  using  our  land  wisely;  and  up-grading  economic  opportunity 
for  rural  people.    All  of  these  objectives  won't  be  reached  in  a  day. 
But  a  start  has  been  made. 

A  major  step  toirard  the  solution  of  these  problems  -\7±11  be  the 
passage  of  the  Administration's  Farm  Bill.    As  you  know,  this  bill  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate,  recommended  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  will  come  up  for  final  action  in  the  House  very  soon. 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  apply  to  the  major  problems  in 
agriculture       wheat  and  feed  grains       the  common- sense  principles  of 
balanced  production  that  you  in  Kentucky  know  have  worked  so  well  in 
the  case  of  tobacco.    It  will  strengthen  farm  income,  will  reduce 
government  costs,  and  will  help  us  materially  to  solve  all  the 
complicated  and  difficult  problems  inherent  in  storing  billions  of 
dollars  vrorth  of  surplus  grains. 

With  the  passage  of  these  two  bills,  the  farm  bill  and  the  trade 
expansion  bill,  both  agriculture  and  trade  will  improve  with  these 
legislative  tools,  American  agriculture  will  continue  to  be,  as  in  the 
past,  a  trem.endous  force  for  good  --  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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TESTIMONY 
of 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture ^  Orville  L,  Freeman 

before 

Permanent  Siibcom.mittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Thursday  June  28 ^  1962 


I  welcome  this  opportunity?-  to  appear  before  this  Committee^  to  assist  you 
to  fulfill  your  function  in  every  way  that  I  can.    After  making  this  statement^ 
I  shall  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have, 

I  would  emphasize^  at  the  beginning^  my  confidence  and  pride  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     I  have  served  as  its  chief  executive  officer  for 
just  under  a  year  and  a  half ^  and  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  industry^ 
ability^  integrity  and  dedication  of  the  overwhelming  number  of  USDA  employees. 
With  a  complement  of  nearly  100^000  regular  employees  and  more  than  90^000 
farmer-elected  comjnitteemen^  there  may  be  some  who  fail  to  live  up  to  the 
highest  standards  of  public  service.     If  and  when  that  happens^  appropriate 
corrective  action  has  been  and  will  be  taken  promptly^,  with  due  recognition  of 
both  the  rights  of  the  individual  employee  and  the  right  of  the  public  to  honest 
and  efficient  service. 

I  have  alx^Jays  regarded  ftbhics  and  integrity  in  government  as  tf  utmost 
importance,  and  I  have  consistently  maintained  that  standards  of  integrity  in 
Government  service  must  be  held  at  the  highest  level  —  even  though  that  level 
might  not  be  generally  achieved  in  private  affairs.    The  President's  memorandum 
of  February  II4.,  1962,  on  conflict  of  interest  and  ethical  standards  of  conduct, 
highlights  the  Administration' s  efforts  to  achieve  this  goal.     In  our  investi- 
gation of  the  case  under  consideration  today  I  have  been  concerned  not  only  to 
get  at  the  root  of  all  the  facts  but  also  to  consider  steps  that  might  be  taken 
to  raise  the  standards  of  ability  and  integrity  in  the  public  service.    And  I 
know  that  you  are  likewise  giving  this  serious  consideration  in  this  Committee. 

Constructive  consideration  of  this  important  question  involves  both 
appropriate  action  in  case  of  any  wrongdoing  and  the  establishment  of  condi- 
tions under  which  wrongdoing  is  not  likely  to  occur.    However,  no  constructive 
purpose  is  served  by  using  rne  episode,  such  as  the  Estes  case,  as  a  weapon 
with  which  to  indiscriminately  attack  programs  to  help  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation,  or  to  cast  reflections  and  aspersions  upon  the  millions  of  farmers 
who  benefit  from  these  programs.    Yet  the  role  of  the  American  farmer  and  the 
complexities  of  farm  programs  are  so  little  recognized  and  understood  that 
the  misdeeds  of  one  man  in  connection  with  such  programs  have  inspired  cartoons 
and  stories  that  ridicule  and  belittle  the  farmer,  and  have  set  off  demands  for 
the  destruction  of  farm  programs.    This  is  no  more  justifiable  than  it  would 
be  to  condemn  all  bankers  and  demand  the  destruction  of  our  banking  system 
whenever  a  banker  is  guilty  of  embezzlement,  or  to  condemn  all  leaders  of 
industry  whenever  one  or  two  of  them  are  sent  to  prison  for  violation  of  the 
law. 
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I  know  that  this  Committee  shares  my  concern  about  any  such  abuses  of 
this  investigation,  and  that  its  activities  are  primarily  directed  to  the  two 
constructive  purposes  to  which  I  have  just  referred;     (l)    the  discovery  of 
any  wrongdoing^  and  (2)    any  appropriate  legislative  action  to  minimize  the 
likelihood  of  wrongdoing  in  the  future.    I  am  prepared  to  cooperate  with  you 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  ability,  first,  by  presenting  this  statement  of  the 
USDA.  relationship  with  the  Estes  affair,  and,  second,  by  inviting  you  to  ask 
any  questions  you  find  necessary  for  information  to  supplement  or  clarify  that 
relationship.    The  statement  that  I  present  to  you  today  is  a  summary  of  the 
facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  put  together  since  the  complications  and  con- 
fusion with  regard  to  the  Estes  matter  were  first  called  to  my  attention  late 
in  March  1962. 

\-Then  I  took  office  17  months  ago,  declining  farm  income,  mounting  costs 
to  the  Government  of  handling  surplus  stocks,  growing  public  misunderstanding 
of  and  resentment  toward  the  American  farmer,  and  an  increasingly  damaging 
feeling  of  hopelessness  about  the  farm  problem  —  all  these  demanded  a  new, 
comprehensive,  sound  farm  policy  as  a  responsibility  of  highest  priority. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  a  comprehensive  new 
farm  program,  I  believe  there  has  been  real  progress,    I  am  happy  to  note 
that  the  American  public  has  become  a  little  more  appreciative  of  the  contri- 
bution of  the  American  farmer,  the  downward  trend  of  farm  income  has  been 
reversed,  and  Government  surplus  stocks  have  been  reduced  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  a  decade. 

As  we  concentrated  our  efforts  on  legislation  to  achieve  a  program  for 
agriculture  in  the  '60's,  we  were  also  mobilizing  available  resources  within 
the  Department  to  institute  changes  directed  toward  increased  efficiency  and 
economy  in  administration  and  toward  making  maximum  constructive  use  of  the 
great  reservoir  of  talent  and  ability  that  exists  in  Department  personnel. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  huge  and  complex  establishment.  It 
was  described  by  the  Hoover  Commission  as  "a  loose  confederation  of  independent 
bureaus  and  agencies."     It  carries  out  operations  in  all  of  the  50  states,  in 
over  3000  counties,  in  all  the  major  metropolitan  areas  and  in  ^5  foreign 
countries.    Through  l6  separate  agencies  it  carries  out  functions  ranging  from 
inspection,  grading  and  even  free  distribution  of  food,  the  conservation  of 
soil  and  the  protection  of  our  forests,  to  regulation  of  the  commodity  market 
and  the  operation  of  price  support  programs.     I  found  great  gaps  in  contacts 
and  communications  between  many  major  agencies  of  the  Department  and  the 
Secretary's  Office.    I  found  weaknesses  in  administration  that  may  have  arise 
in  part  because  of  the  many  separate  functions  that  had  been  added  piecemeal 
to  the  Department's  responsibilities  in  different  items  of  legislation  over 
the  period  of  a  century,  and  in  part  because  of  lack  of  real  concern  for  the 
administration  of  farm  programs  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  previous  Administra 
tion  who  sought  to  minimize  or  eliminate  such  programs. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  administrative  actions  taken 
within  the  US DA.  to  tighten  up  management  and  increase  efficiency  I  would  cite 
the  following: 

1.    An  Office  of  Management  Appraisal  and  Systems  Development, 

established  last  December,  to  provide  leadership  and  coordination 
for  planning  and  developing  automatic  data  processing  and  to 
improve  other  management  policies,  programs  and  systems. 


2.  The  establishment  of  a  data  processing  center  in  Kansas  City  to 
handle  all  of  the  accounting  and  reporting  for  the  grain  price 
support  loan  and  purchase  agreement  activity, 

3.  Departmental  Reorganization  to  coordinate  economic  research  and 
statistical  reporting. 

I|.    Centralized  payroll  operations, 

5.  Directive  to  require  analysis  and  presentation  of  budget  requests 
in  toto,  thus  requiring  a  justification  "from  zero"  of  all  opera- 
tions rather  than  just  for  new  and  additional  operations, 

6.  Steps  to  coordinate  and  consolidate  field  office  activities. 

7.  Steps  to  coordinate,  strengthen,  and  tighten  up  bonding  policies 
and  procedures,  including: 

a.  Review  of  all  bonds  of  over  $200,000  for  grain  warehouses, 
and    $100,000  or  more  for  cotton  warehouses, 

b.  Review  of  all  new  or  renewal  bonds  before  approval, 

c.  Assignment  of  a  CPA  to  the  U,  S,  Warehouse  Act  Branch  to 
review  financial  data  regarding  new  and  renewal  bonds, 

8.  Steps  to  strengthen  the  supervision  of  local  committee  and  other  ^ 
field  operations  to  insure  faithful  performance  of  duty  and  to 
make  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  farm  programs. 
These  include: 


a.  Directives  to  insure  that  any  case  involving  irregularities 
be  brought  immediately  to  the  attention  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service; 
and  to  require  that  disciplinary  action  taken  by  ASCS  State 
Offices  respecting  county  employees,  including  committeemen, 
be  reviewed  for  adequacy  in  the  Washington  office, 

b.  Review,  by  the  Washington  Office,  of  all  acreage  allotment 
transfers  under  eminent  domain  pooling  provisions. 
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9.    Creation  of  a  sub-coiranittee  under  the  NAAC,  staffed  by  outside 

experts  to  study  the  whole  problem  relating  to  the  responsibilities 
of  farmer  elected  local  and  county  committees  and  of  appointed 
State  committees  and  State  offices  in  the  administration  of  farm 
programs,  and  to  recommend  policies  that  recognize  both  the 
importance  of  local  control  and  participation  and  the  necessity 
for  the  highest  standards  of  efficiency,  economy  and  integrity 
in  carrying  out  accepted  programs, 

10,    Establishment  of  an  Office  of  Audit  and  Investigation,  headed  by 
an  Inspector  General,  to  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  and 
charged  with  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  highest  standards 
of  performance  in  all  internal  audit  and  investigation  activities 
within  the  various  agencies  that  make  up  the  Department  of 
Agriculture • 

This  includes  review,  appraisal  and  policy  direction  of 
independent  internal  audit  operations  in  10  major  agencies 
now  carried  out  by  some  700  people.    These  activities  are, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  essential  to  insure  that  the  heads 
of  these  respective  agencies  can  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities effectively.    However,  the  growing  complexities 
and  increased  responsibilities  that  are  imposed  upon  the 
•    Department  of  Agriculture  are  such  that  this  new  office 
has  been  created  to  insure  that  the  highest  possible 
standards  are  maintained  at  all  times, 

I  will  state  quite  frankly  that  our  study  and  investigation  of  the 
Estes  case  has  revealed  some  errors  and  shortcomings  for  which  I,  as  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture,  must  assume  responsibility.    The  last  four  of  the  items  just 
reviewed  have  been  instituted  since  the  Estes  case  came  to  my  attention. 
However,  the  creation  cf  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  had  been  under  study 
for  some  time,  as  one  of  i|80  projects  identified  for  study  by  special  self- 
survey  task  forces  that  I  set  up  within  the  Department  to  study  ways  of 
improving  administration  and  service.    Approximately  60  such  projects  have 
been  completed  to  date,  with  substantial  savings  in  the  cost  of  administration. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  all  of  those  administrative  steps  reflect 
a  new  emphasis  on  strengthened  operation  of  farm  programs,  an  emphasis  that 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  philosophy  of  an  Administration  that  believes  in 
the  importance  of  farm  programs  and  in  local  participation  in  the  operation 
of  such  programs. 

Steps  being  taken  now,  and  planned  for  the  future,  will  insure  faithful 
and  effective  operation  of  the  new  agricultural  policies,  in  the  interests 
of  both  the  farmers  and  the  public. 
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As  for  the  specific  relationship  of  these  administrative  improvements 
to  the  situation  you  are  investigating^  I  believe  I  can  state  that  the 
strengthened  supervision  of  local  committee  operations  that  we  have  now 
instituted  would  have  made  it  easier  for  us  here  in  Washington  to  find  out 
in  detail  just  what  had  happened  and  was  happening.    It  might  have  expedited 
definitive  action  on  cancellation  of  Estes'  cotton  allotments,  although,  as 
you  will  see,  the  timing  of  this  action  in  no  way  either  strengthened  Estes 
or  weakened  the  position  of  the  USDA  with  regard  to  penalties  to  which  it 
is  entitled. 

We  are,  as  you  know,  cooperating  fully  with  you  in  your  investigation. 
As  of  this  date,  evidence  known  to  us  shows:    that  no  official  or  employee 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  Department  is  known  or  reasonably  believed  to  have 
improperly  accepted  gifts  or  other  favors  from  Estes;  that  Estes  received 
no  special  benefits  as  a  result  of  favored  treatment  from  the  Department | 
and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  lost  no  money  through  its 
business  with  Estes, 

I  shall  now  present  a  summary  of  relevant  facts  on  the  Estes  matter; 
first,  with  regard  to  grain  storage;  second,  with  regard  to  the  transfer 
of  cotton  allotments;  third,  with  regard  to  membership  on  the  National 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  and  fourth,  x-jith  respect  to  each  of  the 
individuals  x^ho  have  been  disciplined  by  the  Department  in  regard  to  any 
aspect  of  the  Estes  case. 
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GRAIN  STORAGE 


In  the  overall  investigation  of  Billie  Sol  Estes_,  and  of  the  compli- 
cated dealings  by  which  he  was  able  to  build  up  what  seemed  to  be  a  vast 
fortune  and  involve  scores  of  neighboring  farmers  as  well  as  nationally 
known  finance  companies  and  business  institutions  in  his  operations the 
public  wants  to  know  whether  and  to  what  extent  Estes  made  use  of  Govern- 
ment programs  to  serve  his  purposes.     In  seeking  the  answer  to  this  question 
it  is  in  connection  with  the  storage  of  grain  that  the  relationship  between 
Estes  and  the  U.  S.  Government  is  of  greatest  significance.    Estes  had 
dealings  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  two  capacities  --  as 
a  cotton  farmer  concerned  with  allotments^  and  as  a  warehouseman  and  grain 
storage  contractor.     It  was  in  the  latter  capacity  that  these  relationships 
were  of  major  importance  to  him  in  securing  millions  of  dollars  of  credit 
from  the  company  with  which  he  dealt  in  trying  to  monopolize  the  sale  of 
fertilizer. 

The  grain  storage  program  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  of 
great  magnitude.     It  involves  billions  of  dollars^  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  major  problem  until  we  can  achieve  a  sensible  farm  program.  The 
Department  is  now  obligated  to  spend  more  than  $700  million  a  year  to 
store  grain  that  accumulated  during  years  of  price  support  without 
effective  limits  on  production.     During  my  first  week  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  I  received  a  letter  from  Congressman  Fountain  outlining 
important  farm  problems,  in  which  he  wrote: 

"Perhaps  the  most  urgent  problem  facing  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  present  time  is  the  prospect  of  a  serious  shortage  of  grain  space 
later  this  year_,  particularly  in  the  corn  belt."    His  letter  further 
discusses  the  need  for  farm  programs  to  cut  down  surpluses  and  problems 
that  would  arise  particularly  in  some  areas  as  a  result  of  over- expansion 
of  storage  space. 

Government  policy,  expressed  in  the  CCC  Charter  and  undergirded  by 
many  other  expressions  of  Congress  throughout  the  years,  is  "to  utilize 
the  usual  and  customary  channels,  facilities  and  arrangements  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  the  warehousing  of  commodities"  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable.     In  the  light  of  this  policy,  and  in  view  of  the  farm 
programs  of  the  1950 's,  that  resulted  in  constantly  increasing  stockpiles, 
Estes  and  many  others  rapidly  increased  their  storage  capacities.  Obviously 
they  all  did  this  in  anticipation  of  profits  to  be  gained  from  the  storage 
of  grain.     The  question  is,  therefore,  not  whether  Estes  made  any  profit 
from  this  operation,  but  whether  he  received  any  preferential  treatment 
in  the  matter  of  storage  and  whether  the  Government  lost  any  money  on 
grain  stored  in  Estes'  warehouse.    The  answer  to  both  of  these  questions 
is  "No". 

I  think  it  is  important  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  the 
Government  and  grain  storage  contractors,  to  describe  briefly  the  process 
by  which  grain  is  acquired  by  the  Government  under  price  support  programs. 
Two  points  must  be  emphasized: 
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First^  that  a  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Contract  between  the  Government  and  a 
warehouseman  neither  assures  nor  implies  that  Government  grain  will  actually 
be  stored  in  his  facility.     It  is  not  a  contract  to  store  grain  there. 
It  merely  sets  forth  the  storage  rates  and  other  conditions  that  will  apply 
if  the  Government  finds  it  necessary  either  to  use  the  facility  or  to  take 
over  grain  already  put  there  by  farmers  under  the  price  support  system. 
Second,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  farmers,  not  the  Government, 
place  the  grain  in  these  facilities  in  the  first  place.    Farmers  make 
the  choice  as  to  which  facility  to  use  among  the  more  than  10,000  now 
operating  under  Uniform  Grain  Storage  contracts.     Grain  storage  has  thus 
become  a  highly  competitive  business,  and  many  operators  offer  special 
inducements  to  farmers  to  store  grain  in  their  warehouses.    Estes  was 
an  exceptionally  aggressive  competitor  in  this  respect. 

Under  the  price  support  program.  Government  grain  is  acquired  in  this 

way : 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  makes  loans  to  farmers  on  grain  which 
may  be  stored  by  the  farmer  either  in  an  approved  warehouse  or  on  the  farm. 
In  the  case  of  a  warehouse  loan,  the  farmer  at  harvest  time  places  his  grain 
in  a  commercial  grain  warehouse  of  his  o\m  choice,  obtains  a  warehouse 
receipt,  and  uses  this  receipt  as  collateral  for  his  price- support  loan. 
CCC  requires  only  that  grain  used  as  price- support  collateral  be  stored 
in  a  warehouse  approved  under  the  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement.  At 
the  maturity  date  of  the  loan  the  farmer  may  elect  to  redeem  the  loan 
and  keep  the  grain,  or  permit  CCC  to  acquire  it. 

If  the  farmer  who  keeps  his  grain  under  loan  on  his  o\m  farm  does 
not  elect  to  redeem  the  loan  and  keep  the  grain,  he  is  permitted  to 
deliver  it  to  the  commercial  warehouse  of  his  own  choice.    No  control  is 
exercised  by  CCC  over  where  a  farmer  chooses  to  deliver  grain,  provided 
it  is  a  warehouse  approved  under  the  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement. 
Thus,  irrespective  of  the  type  of  loan,  the  farmer,  not  CCC,  determines 
the  warehouse  in  which  the  grain  is  stored. 

The  only  situation  in  which  the  Government  makes  a  decision  as  to 
the  use  of  one  storage  facility  or  another  arises  in  the  necessary  process 
of  "reconcentration. " 

Insofar  as  possible  grain  taken  over  by  CCC  is  left  in  the  ware- 
house at  the  point  of  production  unless  there  is  an  immediate  outlet 
for  it.    This  is  the  most  economical  type  of  operation  and  gives  greater 
flexibility  in  performing  inventory  management  functions.    When  grain  is 
moved  from  country  warehouses  to  terminal  position,  it  is  moved  by  CCC 
towards  the  point  at  which  it  is  expected  to  be  disposed  of  under  various 
programs.     Grain  is  also  moved  from  country  warehouses  to  terminal  posi- 
tions to  make  storage  space  available  for  grain  at  takeover  time  and  for 
the  new  crop  at  harvest  time. 
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For  a  numlDer  of  years  it  has  "been  necessary  for  CCC  to  move  grain 
out  of  Kansas  and  some  of  the  adjoining  States^  in  advance  of  harvest, 
to  make  room  for  the  new  crop.     This  grain  is  moved  in  the  direction  of  Gulf 
ports_,  and  large  quantities  have  been  stored  in  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas  enroute 
from  Kansas  and  adjoining  States  to  the  Gulf.     It  may  also  he  stored  in 
elevators  which  are  not  in  a  direct  line  provided  the  railroads  have  tariffs 
in  effect  which  equalize  the  freight.    This  is  the  situation  which  exists 
in  a  large  area  in  West  Texas. 

After  the  first  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement  was  signed  with 
Estes  on  March  9^  1959^  he  expanded  his  operations  rapidly.     By  the  end 
of  1959  he  was  up  to  12  million  bushels'  capacity;  by  the  end  of  196O  he 
was  up  to  25^6^2,000  bushels'  capacity;  by  the  end  of  I961  he  reached 
^5^227^50^  bushels'  capacity;  and  by  March  I962,  he  was  up  to  a  total  of 
5^,078,50^  bushels. 

When  his  "house  of  cards"  collapsed  some  33  million  bushels  of 
Government  grain  were  stored  in  the  Estes'  houses.     Of  this  amount,  farmers 
put  nearly  30  million  bushels  into  his  facilities,  and  CCC  acquired  it  after 
it  was  already  there.     In  the  3-year  period  from  March  1959  to  March  19^2, 
CCC  also  moved  some  10  million  bushels  of  reconcent rated  grain  into  Estes' 
houses,  but  it  moved  out  more  than  7  million  bushels.  Thus  a  net  of  less 
than  3  million  bushels  of  grain  was  moved  into  the  Estes'  warehouses  by  the 
Government. 

Since  Estes  arrest  and  indictment,  charges  have  been  made  that  Estes' 
warehouses  received  favored  treatment  from  the  USDA  in  its  grain  reconcen- 
tration  operations.    These  allegations  are  completely  untrue. 

The  fact  is  that  prior  to  the  normal  March  31>  19^2,  takeover,  the 
six  Estes'  elevators  Were  46.22  percent  filled  with  CCC-owned  grain,  while 
the  average  of  all  Texas  warehouses,  excluding  port  elevators,  was  51 •19 
percent.    After  including  the  estimated  takeover  at  the  end  of  March,  the 
occupancy  of  the  six  Estes'  houses  rose  to  6l.21  percent,  while  the  State 
average  rose  to  65.^6  percent.    Thus,  both  before  and  after  the  I961 
takeover,  the  occupancy  in  the  Estes'  houses  was  about  5  percent  below 
the  State  average  occupancy.     The  comparison  between  storage  in  Estes' 
houses  and  in  other  houses  in  his  immediate  area  is  even  more  conclusive. 
When  the  Estes'  warehouse  at  Plainview  was  kQ.6  percent  filled  with  CCC 
grain,  other  Plainview  houses  were  ^h.l6  percent  filled,  and  houses  at 
nearby  Amarillo  and  Lubbock  were  60.2  and  65.9  percent  filled. 

During  the  period  1959-60-6l  tight  storage  conditions  in  the  Kansas 
area  necessitated  the  movement  of  some  273  million  bushels  of  grain  into 
Texas  elevators  to  make  room  for  new  crop  harvest  in  the  producing  areas. 
These  movements  were  in  the  normal  pattern,  and  did  not  result  in  extra 
freight  costs,  when  the  ultimate  destination  -  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  - 
is  taken  into  consideration.     Only  one  of  Estes'  elevators  received  a 
portion  of  this  grain  --  h.6  million  bushels,  or  about  1.7/o  of  the  total 
movement . 
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In  addition,  some  5*3  million  bushels  of  grain  were  reconcent rated 
into  the  Estes'  elevator  for  the  same  three-year  period,  1959^  19^0,  and 
1961,  from  within  the  area  served  hy  the  Dallas  Commodity  Office.  Thus, 
the  total  movement  into  the  Estes  elevator  for  the  three-year  period  amounted 
to  9*9  million  "bushels,  with  a  net  gain  after  out- shipments  of  less  than  3 
million  bushels. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  how  much  of  .the  payment  made  to 
Estes  for  grain  storage  was  paid  during  the  previous  Administration.  We 
know  that  $777,000  was  paid  him  in  1959,  and  $2.^^  million  in  I96O.  Since 
the  grain  stored  in  his  houses  in  1959  "^d.  19^0  was  still  there  in  196I, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  at  least  $2.^  million  was  paid  in  I961  for  the 
grain  placed  there  prior  to  that  time.     Therefore,  a  simple  addition  of 
$2.U  million  plus  $2.^  million  and  $777,000  gives  more  than  $5  million 
attributable  to  the  previous  Administration.  Actually,  it  could  be  said 
after  a  complete  breakdown  of  payments  made,  that  of  the  $7,6^8,^7^  paid 
to  Estes  or  his  assignee  in  the  three-year  period,  all  except  $328,000  was 
for  grain  stored  in  his  elevators  during  the  previous  Administration. 

We  do  not  stand  to  lose  the  value  of  even  one  bushel  of  grain  from 
the  Estes'  storage  operation.    There  has  been  no  embezzlement  of  grain. 
It  is  still  there  and  still  in  good  condition.    We  are  also  protected 
by  legal  liability  insurance  furnished  by  the  Federal  Court- appointed 
Receiver  for  the  Estes'  estate,  which  we  have  required  to  be  in  the 
amount  of  ten  million  dollars,  now  that  we  know  that  Mr.  Estes,  instead 
of  being  a  millionaire,  is  bankrupt. 

I  have  absolutely  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Estes  received  any  preference 
or  favoritism  in  the  storage  of  grain.    Mr.  Roland  F.  Ballou,  Assistant 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Commodity  Operations,  ASCS,  has  stated  in  a  recent 
hearing  before  the  Fountain  Subcommittee  of  the  House: 

"As  a  career  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who 
has  been  connected  with  this  grain  operation  for  more  than  10  years, 
I  believe  I  can  speak  for  both  of  the  Administrations  that  have 
dealt  with  Mr.  Estes.     In  the  22  months  that  Mr.  Estes  had  storage 
contracts  while  Mr.  Benson  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  am  con- 
fident that  Mr.  Estes  received  no  more  favorable  treatment  than 
other  Texas  terminal  warehousemen  received.     I  am  also  equally 
confident  that  the  same  situation  continued  during  the  1^+  months 
that  he  had  storage  contracts  while  Mr.  Freeman  occupied  that 
Office.    The  same  Department  of  Agriculture  career  employees  at 
the  operating  level  have  handled  these  storage  operations  during 
both  Administrations." 
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Following  Estes'  arrest,  a  complete  inventory  was  taken  by  warehouse 
examiners  of  USDA,  which  indicated  that  stocks  of  grain  on  hand  in  Estes' 
warehouses  were  sufficient  in  both  quality  and  quantity  to  satisfy  out- 
standing storage  obligations.    A  USDA  warehouse  examiner  has  been  stationed 
at  each  Estes'  warehouse  location  to  exercise  surveillance  over  Government 
grain  inventories.    Upon  the  arrest  of  Estes,  a  stop-payment  order  was 
issued  on  Billie  Sol  Estes  facilities  and  those  thought  to  be  in  some 
way  affiliated  with  Estes.     Current  withholdings  on  accmed  charges  are 
in  excess  of  $1^000,000. 

On  May  22,  19^2,  I  decided  that  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
to  load  out  the  CCC-owned  grain  currently  stored  in  elevators  owned  by 
Billie  Sol  Estes  and  those  in  which  Estes  may  have  had  an  interest.  This 
operation  will  involve  a  total  of  between  hO  and  50  million  bushels.  This 
load- out  is  being  accomplished  without  extra  cost  to  the  Government  and 
in  an  orderly  manner  to  avoid  the  disruption  of  the  normal  movement  and 
handling  of  non- Government  grain.     It  will  be  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  grain  in  the  Estes'  elevators  for  CCC  disposition  in  both  domestic 
and  export  sales  programs.    As  of  June  22,  a  total  of  more  than  6  million 
bushels  had  been  ordered  loaded  out. 

One  of  the  first  allegations  made  against  the  Department  as  the 
Estes  case  began  to  unfold  was  the  charge  that  he  had  been  favored  in 
the  matter  of  the  bond  he  was  required  to  provide  as  the  operator  of  a 
Federally- licensed  warehouse  facility. 

In  point  of  fact,  he  was  required  to  put  up  a  far  higher  bond  than 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  this  matter  require.    Bonds  for  ware- 
housemen licensed  under  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act  are  determined  by  formula, 
in  which  the  net  worth  of  the  operator  is  a  major  factor,  but  the  Depart- 
ment exercises  its  own  judgment  when  it  feels  that  the  amount  required  by 
application  of  the  formula  is  inadequate.     In  Estes'  case,  as  the  capacity 
of  his  warehouses  expanded,  his  original  bond  of  $200,000  (the  maximum 
required  by  law  and  regulation)  was  steadily  increased  to  $700,000  -- 
half  a  million  dollars  higher  than  the  maximum. 

In  February,  I961,  Mr.  Carl  Miller,  the  official  responsible  for 
administration  of  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Branch,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  decided  to  fix  Estes'  renewal  bond  at  $1,000,000  in  view  of  the 
expansion  of  his  facilities,  and  to  require  an  independent  audit  of  his 
financial  position.     Shortly  after,  Estes  appeared  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
Miller  in  Washington  to  protest  the  increase  on  grounds  that  his  net 
worth  made  it  unnecessary.     He  agreed  to  furnish  the  independent  audit 
which  Miller  had  requested. 

This  audit  statement,  ostensibly  prepared  by  the  Lubbock,  Texas  firm 
of  Jackson  and  Rogers,  and  certified  by  Winn  P.  Jackson,  CPA,  showed  Estes' 
net  worth  to  be  approxir.ately  $13-7  million.     In  his  statement  transmitting 
and  certifying  the  Estes'  balance  sheet,  however,  Jackson  said  that  his 
examination  was  "made  in  accordance  v/ith  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records 
and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the 
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circumstances;  except  that  our  examination  did  not  include  the  generally 
accepted  auditing  procedure  of  observing  and  testing  the  methods  used  in 
determining  inventory  quantities^,  prices  and  amounts."    He  concluded  that 
"by  "reason  of  the  limitation  of  the  scope  of  our  examination  as  to  inven- 
tories^ no  opinion  may  be  expressed  as  to  the  fairness  of  presentation  in 
the  accompanying  balance  sheet  of  the  financial  position  of  Billie  Sol 
Estes  as  of  December  31^  I96O." 

The  only  item  on  the  statement  labeled  "inventories"  was  an  item 
amounting  to  $9^2, 701. 13^  and  the  limitation  in  the  CPA's  statement  was 
interpreted  to  apply  only  to  that  item.    However^  Mr.  Miller  further 
discounted  the  CPA  report  because  information  on  file  disclosed  that 
certain  properties  included  in  the  financial  statement  were  not  insured. 
Estes  net  worth  as  discounted  was  approximately  $7  million.     Only  $2.25 
million  net  worth  was  required  under  the  regulations.     In  the  circumstances,, 
the  bond  was  allowed  to  remain  at  $700^000. 

It  was  later  developed  that  Jackson  had  in  fact;  merely  transferred 
to  his  ■o\m  letter-head  figures  which  had  actually  been  prepared  by  Estes. 

On  May  6^  19^2;  I  called  Jackson's  behaviour  to  the  attention  of 
national  and  Texas  institutions  concerned  with  the  public  accountancy 
profession.    As  a  result,  following  its  o\m  investigation,  the  Texas  State 
Board  of  Public  Accountancy  suspended  Jackson's  license.     Perhaps  even 
more  significant    in  relation  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Department  was 
the  following  statement  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  on  June  k 
by  John  L.  Carey,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants.    Mr.  Carey  said: 

"In  the  present  case,  a  reader  of  Mr.  Jackson's  repoit  would  be 
reasonably  •  entitled  to  assume  that  the  auditor  had  done  the 
necessary  work  with  respect  to  all  important  items  in  the  balance- 
sheet  so  far  as  they  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  inventory 
--  for  example,  cash  securities,  receivables,  fixed  assets,  and 
liabilities.     If  he  had  not  checked  any  of  these  items  he  should 
have  said  so . 

"Mr.  Jackson  said  he  could  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  balance-sheet  fairly  presented  the  financial  position.  The 
only  reason  he  gave  was  his  inability  to  examine  the  inventory. 
If  there  were  other  reasons  he  should  have  stated  them." 

The  USDA  will  continue  to  administer  the  storage  program  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  will  use  all  available  means  to  insure  that  the  interest 
of  the  Government  in  stored  commodities  is  sustained.    We  must,  however, 
face  the  fact  that  until  Government  farm  programs  are  altered  in  a 
direction  that  will  gradually  decrease  the  volume  of  commodities  that  go 
into  stockpiles,  problems  and  costs  of  storage  will  intensify  and  increase. 
If  we  now  return  to  the  programs  that  prevailed  in  the  50 's,  unrestricted 
production  will  substantially  increase  the  volume  to  be  stored. 
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The  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  that  this  Administration  put 
into  effect  last  year  as  temporary  and  emergency  programs  succeeded  in 
beginning  to  reduce  the  stockpile^  and  succeeded  so  well  that  many  who 
opposed  those  programs  last  year  now  support  them.     They  cannot^  hoxvever^ 
"be  relied  upon  as  a  permanent  solution  "because  in  the  long  run  they  will 
continue  to  reduce  surpluses  only  at  the  cost  of  increasing  amounts  that 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  diversion       costs  that  will  eventually  become 
too  high  for  the  Governm,ent  to  carry.     I  shall^  therefore^  continue  to 
work  for  a  sounds  permanent  comprehensive  farm  program  that  will  solve 
the  storage  problem  by  reducing  the  amount  to  be  stored  to  levels  needed 
for  essential  reserves. 
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TRANSFER  OF  FOOLED  COTTON  ALLOTr^IENTS 

As  I  have  already  indicated^  the  relationship  of  Estes  to  government  farm 
programs  in  his  capacity  as  a  cotton  producer  seeking  the  transfer  of  pooled 
cotton  allotments  was  a  relatively  minor  aspect  of  the  fantastic  operations  in 
which  he  was  engaged^  and;  as  compared  with  his  storage  operations ^  had  rela- 
tively little  to  do  \n.th  the  financial  structure  he  seemed  to  he  trying  to 
construct. 

Nevertheless ;  his  attempts  to  secure  these  allotment  transfers  have  "become 
a  subject  of  major  concern  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  your  Committe 
because  questions  have  been  raised:     (l)  as  to  whether  he  benefitted  from  any 
special  favors  in  the  matter  of  these  transfers ^  (2)  as  to  whether  decisions  on 
these  transfers  were  made  without  undue  delay^  and  (3)  as  to  whether  anyone  in 
the  employ  of  the  Department  acted  improperly  in  connection  therewith. 

There  is  a  fourth  question  involved  with  which  I  am  especially  concerned^ 
and  that  is  whether  administrative  and/or  legislative  changes  in  regard  to  the 
whole  county-State -Federal  relationships  and  functions as  they  apply  to  pro- 
duction allotments  and  other  aspects  of  the  farm  program_,  are  called  for  in 
the  interest  of  better  administration. 

Since  the  confusion  and  complexity  of  the  problem  relating  to  the  Estes 
allotment  transfers  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  in  late  March^  19^2 ^  and 
especially  since  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  devious  operations  became  apparent 
in  Aprils  I  have  sought  seriously  and  diligently  for  the  answers  to  these 
questions.     They  can  be  evaluated  meaningfully  only  in  the  light  of  circumstance 
that  prevailed;  which  I  shall  now  try  to  summarize  as  briefly  as  clarity  permits 

My  recent  careful  study  of  the  whole  situation  shows  that  in  January^  I96I; 
when  I  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture ^  a  very  tangled  and  complicated  situation 
existed  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  pooled  cotton  acreage  allotments.  Legal 
authority  for  such  transfers  had  existed  since  19^2.     In  I958  a  law  (Sec.  378) 
was  enacted  to  provide  a  uniform  procedure  for  pooling  and  transferring  acreage 
allotments  for  all  commodities  subject  to  such  allotments  where  farms  having 
such  allotments  are  acquired  by  an  agency  having  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
It  replaced  earlier  sections  of  the  act  which  had  dealt  with  the  same  problem 
separately  for  each  comm.odity.     In  I96I  the  total  acreage  allotment  for  cotton 
available  in  the  eminent  domain  pool  amounted  to  only  15;531'^  acres y  or  only 
eight -hundredths  of  one  percent  of  the  iQ ^k^Q ^k2k  acres  of  cotton  allotments 
established  for  the  nation. 

In  substance^  Sec.  378  provides  that  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  a  farm 
acquired  through  eminent  domain  shall  be  placed  in  a  pool  in  the  State  where 
located.     The  displaced  o\'7ner  may  then  apply^  within  three  years  ^  to  have  such 
pooled  allotment;  along  with  the  applicable  farm  history^  transferred  to  "other 
farms  owned  by  him."    Transfers  across  State  and  co^onty  lines  are  permissible. 


Sec.  378  ws-s  implemented  by  regulations  issued  in  October  1958;  which  did 
little  more  than  paraphrase  the  law.     The  regulations  did^  however^  assign 
primary  responsibility  for  deciding  whether  applications  for  transfer  of  pooled 
allotment  should  be  allowed  to  the  county  committee  for  the  county  in  which  the 
substitute  "ovzned"  farm  was  located. 

Clearly^  Sec.  378  was  designed  to  permit  a  farmer  displaced  by  an  eminent 
domain  situation  to  re-establish  his  farming  operations  on  another  farm  actually 
owned  by  him.     It  was  not  intended  to  authorize  a  scheme  or  device  to  sell  the 
allotment  or  transfer  it  for  the  benefit  of  another  person.     It  was  possible^ 
however^  that  an  ostensible  purchase  might  be  made  accompanied  by  an  undisclosed 
side  agreement  which ^  in  actuality^  would  result  in  a  transfer  of  allotment 
without  bona  fide  ownership  of  the  farm  to  which  it  was  transferred  by  the 
displaced  farmer.    All  of  the  difficulties  in  the  case  of  the  Estes  allotment 
transfers  relate  to  a  determination  of  whether  the  land  to  which  pooled  allot- 
ments were  transferred  was  in  fact  sold  to  the  displaced  farmers  entitled  to 
the  allotment^  and^  if  they  were  not  bona  fide  sales ^  where  the  responsibility 
lay. 

I  might  note  here  that  cotton  allotments  are  valuable  because  the  sale  of 
cotton  produced  on  acres  that  have  no  such  allotment  is  subject  to  a  substantial 
marketing  penalty.     This  is  a  civil  penalty^  but  its  amount  is  sufficient  to 
make  it  unprofitable  to  produce  cotton  without  an  allotment. 

The  counties  in  West  Texas  in  which  Estes  owned  land  originally  had  been  ^ 
dry  range  land.     Late  in  the  19^0 's  a  survey  showed  an  underlying  deep  water 
table  which  could  provide  irrigation  by  deep  wells ^  which_j  however^  were 
costly running  from  ^p20^000  to  $30^000  per  well.    Also^  heavy  use  of  fertilizer 
was  required  for  cotton  production.     However^  high  cotton  yields  per  acre  made 
the  heavy  investment  appear  worthwhile. 

Limited  development  of  cotton  farms  on  this  basis  had  occurred  in  Reeves 
and  Pecos  Counties  by  195^  when  cotton  allotments  were  reactivated  following 
the  Korean  War.    Estes  entered  into  cotton  production  in  1951  in  Reeves  County 
with  2^358  acres  of  cotton.     In  195^  when  cotton  acreage  allotments  were  re- 
imposed;  Estes  had  an  allotment  of  only  1^7^9  acres  on  a  farm  with  3^721  acres 
of  cropland.    Although  his  Reeves  County  declared  cropland  thereafter  increased 
substantially^  his  cotton  acreage  allotment  did  not.    Other  landowners  in  the 
area  had  like  experience. 

In  such  circumstances  strong  pressures  were  present  in  these  West  Texas 
counties  and  in  similar  areas  in  New  Mexico  to  obtain  cotton  allotments  for 
their  undeveloped  potential  cotton  lands.    Devious  and  diverse  transactions 
which  were  devised  in  I96O  and  early  I96I  in  these  areas  to  attempt  to  effectuate 
transfers  of  allotments  under  the  eminent  domain  pooling  and  transfer  provisions 
of  Sec.  378  of  the  law. 

Estes  sought  to  secure  his  transferred  allotments  by  means  of  ostensible 
sales  of  land  to  displaced  farmers^  who  would  then  lease  the  acreage  back  to  / 
Estes  for  a  three-  or  four-year  period  at  a  yearly  rental  based  on  the  acres  of  \ 
pooled'  cotton  allotments  being  transferred.     If  these  sales  v^ere  bona  fide  sales 
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then  the  transfers  could  he  properly  issued.     But  if  they  were  not  hona  fide 
sales ;  hut  were^  ird:ead_,  devices  hy  which  to  cloak  a  transfer  of  allotments  to 
someone  other  than  the  original  owner^  they  could  not  legally  he  issued.  I 
have  already  noted  that  regulations  issued  in  1958  assigned  the  primary  respon- 
sihility  for  the  decision  as  to  their  transfer  to  the  county  committee  of  the 
county  to  which  the  allotments  were  being  transferred.     Such  decisions  are^ 
however;,  subject  to  review  hy  the  State  Committee.     The  Washington  office  is 
responsible  for  seeing  that  the  law  and  regulations  with  regard  to  such 
transfers  are  faithfully  carried  out. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  TRANSFERS  BY  COUNTY  COMMITTEES 

During  I96O  several  doubtful  situations  involving  proposed  transfers  under 
Section  378  to  West  Texas  and  New  Mexico  by  means  of  various  arrangements  were 
referred  by  the  State  Committees  to  the  Department  for  comment  and  instructions. 

The  Department's  replies  set  up  certain  guidelines  to  handle  these  matters. 
In  substance^  the  county  committees  were  to  examine  all  relevant  documents 
presented.     If  the  documents  appeared  to  show  a  bona  fide  purchase  and  the  dis- 
placed farmer  applicant  certified  that  no  side  agreement  existed^  the  case  was 
to  be  taken  at  face  value.     If  a  side  agreement  later  was  discovered^  the  transfer 
would  be  cancelled  and  the  false  certification  could  result  in  criminal  charges. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  displaced  farmer  intended  to  lease  the  farm^  rather  than 
operate  it  himself^  would  not^  by  itself^  disqualify  him.     If^  however^  the 
dociaments  presented  showed  an  evident  or  probable  scheme  or  device  to  transfer 
allotment  without  a  bona  fide  purchase^  the  transfer  was  to  be  disallowed. 

Two  memoranda  that  were  issued  by  the  Department  late  in  I96O  are  signifi- 
cant in  evaluating  this  whole  situation.     One  was  dated  October  13^  1960^  and 
was  signed  by  R.  B.  Bridgforth^  then  Acting  Deputy  Administrator^  Production 
Adjustment^  CSS^  to  the  Texas  State  Committee.     It  dealt  with  a  proposed  Reeves 
County  transfer^  by  means  of  transactions  which;  on  their  face^  could  result 
in  bona  fide  sales  of  land.     The  memorandum  contained  the  following  paragraph: 

"As  a  matter  of  policy^  we  believe  that  any  attempt  to  read  intent  into 
these  transactions  is  not  administratively  feasible  and  basically  would 
not  give  full  recognition  to  the  enabling  legislation.    Although  such  an 
approach  might  eliminate  some  transactions  which  serve  as  a  device  to 
effect  an  indirect  transfer  or  sale  of  an  allotment ^  it  on  the  other  hand 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  denial  of  bona  fide  transfers.     So  long  as 
the  interested  persons  certify  on  Form  CSS°178  that  no  side  agreements  are 
involved  in  a  transaction  and  the  documentation  supports  a  bona  fide  real 
transaction  which  does  not  specify  or  imply^  directly  or  indirectly^  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  allotments ^  the  case  should  be  accepted  at  face  value. 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 
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The  second  memorandum  was  one  sent       H.  L.  Manwaring^  then  Deputy  Admini- 
strator^  Production  Adjustment^  CSS^  to  the  Texas  State  office  on  December  2.0 ^ 
i960.     It  related  to  a  blank  form  of  purchase  and  lease -back  contract  which 
was  being  offered  to  displaced  farmers  in  North  Texas  and  concluded  that  this 
was  a  scheme  or  device  to  effectuate  an  improper  transfer  of  allotment,  and 
that  applications  for  transfers  of  pooled  allotments  based  on  such  a  contract 
should  be  denied.     I  might  add  that  although  not  identified  as  such  at  the  time^, 
this  turned  out  to  be  the  very  form  of  contract  used  by  Estes^  as  shown  by  our 
Investigation  Report  of  October  27^  I96I. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Bridgforth  memorandum  was  addressed  to  a  case 
which  appears  regular  on  its  face,  and  would  be  invalid  only  if  the  transaction 
included  a  side  agreement.     The  Manwaring  memorandum  concerned  a  case  where  the 
contract  submitted  showed,  on  its  face,  that  the  transaction  between  the  parties 
was  likely  to  be  a  scheme  or  device  merely  disigned  to  effectuate  a  transfer  of 
the  allotment. 

The  Manwaring  memorandum,  which  had  specifically  dealt  with  the  kind  of 
transactions  Estes  used,  and  which  clearly  said  that  in  such  cases  transfers 
should  be  denied,  was  sent  to  the  Texas  State  office,  and  its  substance  was 
included  in  a  memorandum  from  the  Texas  State  Committee  to  the  fieldmen  who 
were  charged  with  advising  county  committees.     There  are  conflicting  statements 
as  to  whether  this  information  was  given  to  the  Reeves  and  Pecos  County  Committee 
that  were  responsible  for  approving  the  Estes  transfers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  earlier  Bridgforth  memorandum  of  October  I96O,  which 
referred  to  transactions  quite  different  from  those  used  by  Estes,  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Reeves  County  office  because  it  dealt  with  a  proposed  Reeves 
County  transfer.    Estes'  attorneys  obtained  a  copy  shortly  after  its  issuance 
and  used  it  repeatedly  to  show  to  displaced  farmers  and  their  attorneys  to 
promote  sales  and  demonstrate  their  legality. 

They  subsequently  tried  to  base  claims  that  their  transfers  were  valid  on 
the  position  presented  in  the  Bridgforth  document. 

Further  regulations  were  issued  later  with  regard  to  county  committee 
action  on  transfers.     On  January  I6,  I96I,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Dallas  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  Department  and  the  State  Committees  for  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  New  Mexico.     It  was  concluded  that  the  regulations  should  be  amended  to 
require  a  personal  appearance  of  the  applicant  before  the  County  Committee  which 
should  discuss  the  entire  transaction  with  the  applicant.     Such  personal  appear- 
ance could  only  be  excused  by  an  affidavit  showing  illness  or  other  disability. 
The  regulations  also  should  expressly  require  a  certification  of  no  side  agree- 
ment and  the  committee  was  to  explain  the  significance  of  such  a  certification 
to  the  applicant,  including  the  consequences  of  a  false  certification.     It  was 
further  concluded  that  if  questions  of  law  were  presented  by  the  documents  or 
other  information  submitted  on  this  interview,  the  regional  attorney  should  be 
consulted.     This  procedure  was  intended  to  be  sufficiently  flexible  and  effective 
to  disclose  newly  devised  schemes  and  devices  to  obtain  allotments  as  well  as 
those  schemes  which  had  previously  been  discovered.    On  February  YJ ,  I96I,  regu- 
lations including  these  new  requirements  became  effective. 
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This  summary^  and  review  of  all  the  further  information  we  know  about  the 
situation  leads  me  to  conclude  that  Department  officials  were  aware  of  the  need 
for  precautions  to  prevent  a  fraudulent  transfer  of  pooled  allotments  and  were 
considering  and  developing  regualtions  and  instructions  designed  to  prevent  such 
fraudulent  transfers;  and  that  we  do  not  at  present  have  evidence  that  proves 
conclusively  that  all  of  these  instructions  were  known  to  the  county  committees 
that  were  approving  the  transfers. 

I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  these  transfers  should  never  have  "been 
approved  in  the  first  instance and  that  they  would  not  have  been  approved  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  very  confused  situation  that  prevailed  in  I96O  and  I96I;  a 
situation  which  was  unkno^m  to  me  until  after  I  had  studied  the  investigation 
which  the  Department  instituted  last  July^  and  reported  last  November.  However^ 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  it  was  my  responsibility.     If  there  had  been  in 
existence  and  operation  early  in  196l^  when  most  of  these  transfers  were  initially 
approved^  an  adequate ^  effective  and  specifically  outlined  system  of  communication 
and  supervision  from  the  Washington  office^  and  if  the  county  committees  had  been 
fully  and  completely  informed  of  their  responsibilities  and  had  carried  out  these 
responsibilities  faithfully^  I  believe  all  of  this  could  have  been  avoided. 

Evidence  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  or  learn  does  not  m^ke  it  possi- 
ble at  the  present  time  to  assess  full  responsibility  for  the  erroneous  approval 
of  these  transfers  on  particular  individuals.     However  in  every  case  where  it  has 
been  shown  that  employees  involved  have  been  guilty  of  misconduct^  disciplinary 
action  has  been  taken.    Two  employees  have  been  dismissed  for  acting  as  agents 
for  West  Texas  landowners  who  were  looking  for  displaced  farmers  to  whom  they 
could  sell  land  under  a  lease -back  arrangement^  and  for  accepting  commissions  for 
such  activities.     Two  were  dismissed  for  accepting  gifts  of  substantial  value ^ 
including  $50.00  gift  certificates^  from  Estes. 

We  have  also  taken  action  to  remedy  the  situation  by  instituting  procedures 
that  we  believe  will  make  it  impossible  for  any  repetition  of  the  confusion  that 
prevailed  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  pooled  allotments  in  the  Estes  case. 

In  the  first  place ^  we  have  recognized  that  the  regulation  of  195^  that 
places  primary  responsibility  for  approval  of  allotment  transfers  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  committee  in  the  county  to  which  the  transfers  would  be  made  imposes 
the  initial  decision  on  those  who  would  naturally  like  to  see  the  transfers  made 
to  their  o\m  community.    We  therefore  now  require  all  transfers  of  pooled  allot- 
ments to  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  in  Washington  for  review  and  approval^ 
together  with  full  disclosure  of  the  transaction  between  the  parties. 

In  the  second  place ^  we  have  issued  a  regulation  to  refuse  approval  of 
transfers  of  allotments  in  cases  of  sales  that  are  accompanied  by  a  lease -back 
provision  except  in  those  cases  where  the  farmer  whose  land  was  taken  by  eminent 
domain  had  also  leased  his  farm  before  the  land  was  taken.     These ^  too^  are 
subject  to  review  in  V/ashington. 
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DEPARTMENT  ACTION  TO  REVIEW  THE  TRANSFERS 


On  July  5;  1961^  the  Investigation  Division  of  the  ASCS  was  instructed  to 
make  a  general  study  of  transfers  of  pooled  allotments  and  to  determine  whether 
State  and  county  ASC  committee  actions  conformed  to  law  and  regulations.  Person- 
nel of  the  ASC  Investigation  Division  fanned  out  in  the  Texas ^  Oklahoma^  Georgia^ 
Alahama^  and  New  Mexico  areas  to  check  State  and  county  office  records  and  to 
oh tain  sworn  statements  from  USDA  personnel.     Statements  were  also  taken,  when 
possible from  displaced  farmers  who  purchased  land  and  transferred  allotments 
as  well  as  from  those  who  sold  them  the  land. 

On  October  l8^  while  the  investigations  were  in  progress,  Estes  and 
Dennison,  his  attorney,  visited  an  official  in  the  Cotton  Division  of  the 
Department  in  his  V/ashington,  D.  C,  office.    Estes  demanded  that  the  investiga- 
tion he  stopped,  made  some  general  statements  claiming  close  association  with 
important  people,  and  said  that  if  the  investigation  were  not  stopped  he  would 
bring  people  to  Washington,  buy  space  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  do  every- 
thing he  could  to  embarrass  the  Administration  and  the  Department  which  he 
accused  of  attempting  to  smear  his  reputation. 

The  USDA  official  explained  that  this  was  a  matter  to  be  discussed  at  a  much 
higher  level,  and  suggested  that  Estes  leave  his  hotel  telephone  number  so  that 
he  could  be  called  later  after  the  matter  had  been  discussed.    An  appointment  was 
made  for  Estes  and  Dennison  to  see  Emery  Jacobs,  Deputy  Administrator,  ASCS,  on 
the  following  day.    Estes  and  Dennison  kept  the  appointment. 

This  episode  was  not  reported  to  me  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  anyone  on  my 
staff.    At  any  rate,  it  had  no  influence  on  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
which  was  completed  on  October  27 ^  19^1,  and  received  in  the  Department  on 
November  3* 

This  report  by  the  Investigation  Division  of  the  ASCS  on  the  matter  of  the 
transfer  of  pooled  allotments  to  Estes  contains  IhO  pages  of  single-spaced 
typed  text  and  35  exhibits.     Many  of  these  exhibits  were  specially  prepared 
tables  consisting  of  a  great  many  individual  informational  items.  Nmierous 
persons  were  interviewed  at  many  locations  and  many  office  records  and  other 
memoranda  were  reviewed. 

Between  November  3  3.nd  November  1^,  I96I,  several  offices  of  the  Department 
had  this  voluminous  report  for  study  and  evaluation.    While  this  matter  was  still 
under  study,  emergency  action  was  taken  on  November  14,  I96I,  to  withhold  the 
1962  allotments  from  Estes.     This  emergency  action  was  required  because  the  I962 
cotton  allotment  notices  were  scheduled  to  be  issued .shortly  thereafter  because 
of  a  referendum  to  be  held  among  cotton  producers  on  December  12,  I96I. 

On  December  1^ ^  19^1.?  the  General  Counsel  issued  an  opinion  that  the  Estes 
transactions  constituted  a  scheme  or  device  to  effectuate  a  transfer  of  allotment 
to  a  person  other  than  the  displaced  owner,  contrary  to  law  and  regulations.  He 
concluded  that  the  I96I  Estes  allotments  based  on  these  transfers  should  be 
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cancelled  and  that  I962  allotments  should  not  be  issued.    On  Decemher  22^  19^1^ 
a  decision  was  reached^  concurred  in  "by  the  Under  Secretary;,  that  I96I  cotton 
allotments  should  immediately  he  cancelled  and  this  decision  was  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Estes  and  his  attorney ^  Mr.  Dennison^,  and  to  the  State  and  County 
Committees  affected.     On  January  3  and       19^2^  the  Reeves  and  Pecos  County 
Committees  formally  cancelled  the  I96I  allotment  transfers  for  Estes  and  his 
associates  and  issued  revised  allotment  notices. 

Up  to  this  point  of  the  cancellation  of  the  allotment  transfers  I  "believe 
that  any  fair-minded  appraisal  of  the  Department's  actions  will  conclude  that 
they  were  taken  as  promptly  and  decisively  as  a  careful  review  of  a  complicated 
and  difficult  situation  would  permit. 
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I  have  given  very  eareful  consideration  to  the  next  development^  because  of 
questions  that  have  been  raised  about  whether  it  involved  undue  delay  or  special 
treatment . 

On  January  6^  19^2,  a  conference  was  held  in  the  Under  Secretary's  office 
at  the  request  of  Congressman  Rutherford.    Those  present  included  Mr.  Estes;  his 
attorney  John  Dennison;  Senator  Yarborough  and  his  Administrative  Assistant,  Alex 
Dickie_,  Jr.;  Congressman  Rutherford;  the  Under  Secretary;  Edwin  Jaenke,  Associate 
Administrator  ASCS,  acting  for  the  Administrator,  Horace  Godfrey,  who  was  ill; 
Emery  Jacobs,  Deputy  Director  State  and  County  Operations,  ASCS;  Joseph  Noss, 
Director  of  the  Cotton  Division,  ASCS;  John  Eagwell,  General  Counsel;  and  Howard 
Rooney  from  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

Estes  and  his  attorney  appealed  from  the  decision  to  cancel  the  allotments. 
They  asserted  that  the  transactions  were  bona  fide,  and  that  Estes  was  bound  by 
the  contracts  with  the  displaced  owners;  that  such  contracts  were  entered  into 
by  Estes  on  the  advice  of  counsel,  based  largely  on  their  interpretation  of  the 
Bridgforth  memorandum  of  October,  196O,  and  that  both  Estes  and  his  attorneys  were 
unaware  at  the  time  of  the  transactions  that  the  contract  form  they  were  using  had 
been  disapproved  by  the  Manwaring  memorandum  of  December,  I96O.    They  said  they 
had  acted  on  the  advice  of  State  and  county  committees  and  had  relied  on  that 
advice  and  the  advice  of  Marshall,  Program  Specialist  with  the  Texas  State  Commit- 
tee.   Dennison  said  that  he  would  be  hard  pressed  to  prepare  all  the  appeals  with- 
in the  15  days  that  were  allowed  for  "t^he  filing  of  appeals,  and  urged  that  he  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  prove  that  the  transactions  were  bona  fide  without  first 
going  to  the  Review  Committee. 

The  Congressmen  present  appear  to  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  genuine  legal  dispute  and  hoped  that  the  Department  would  give 
Estes  fair  consideration.    Real  concern  was  expressed  for  the  effect  the  cancel- 
lation would  have  on  the  economy  of  West  Texas, 

Estes  and  Dennison  were  then  told  that  the  matter  would  be  considered  and 
they  would  be  advised  of  the  Department's  decision. 

The  Department  personnel  decided  that  the  I961  allotment  cancellation  notices 
should  be  recalled  pending  further  consideration,  thus  giving  all  parties  involved, 
including  sellers  other  than  Estes,  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  bona  fide  nature 
of  the  alleged  purchases. 

You  will  ask,  as  I  have  asked,  why  the  decision  to  recall  the  cancellation 
of  allotments  was  now  made  and  approved  by  the  same  officials  who  had,  some  two 
weeks  earlier,  decided  to  cancel  those  allotments  because  the  transfers  had  been 
based  on  a  scheme  that  was  contrary  to  law  or  regulations.     You  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  answers  directly  from  some  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
decision.    As  you  analyze  and  judge  the  reasons,  given,  I  know  you  will  consider, 
as  I  have  done,  the  following  points. 

1.  Kcwo-vsr  clear  it  may  have  been,  after  a  study  of  the  Investigation  Report, 
that  the  transfers  should  not  have  been  approved  by  the  county  committees  in  the 
first  instance  (and  I  have  already  stated  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  should 
not  have  been  approved)  the  fact  remained  that  the  transfers  had  been  approved 

and  the  allotments  issued  by  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Government,    Estes  and 
his  attorney  said  they  had  relied  on  the  Bridgeforth  memorandum  and  had  not  kno\m 
of  the  Manwaring  memorandum.    They  asked  for  more  time  in  which  to  try  to  prove 
that  the  transactions  were  bona  fide. 

2.  The  decision  to  grant  more  time  and  opportunity  for  further  consideration 
was  made  in  a  situation  in  which  time  was  not  of  the  essence.    Remember  that  the 
1962  allotments  were  never  issued.    As  to  the  196I  allotments,  the  cotton  had 
been  planted  and  harvested,  and  the  amount  of  excess  marketing  penalties  would  be 
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precisely  the  same  whenever  imposed.    Estes  state^^  that  he  would  challenge  a 
cancellation.    He  had  the  right    to  appeal  the  cancellation,  first  to  a  Committee 
of  Review,  and  then  to  the  courts.     If  a  decision  in  the  Committee  of  Review  is 
against  the  Government,  the  Government  cannot  appeal.    The  fact  that  Estes  and 
other  were  thus  given  this  fair  opportunity  to  establish  th,si)r  ola^s  before  final 
cancellation  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  substantially  strengthen  the  Depart- 
ment' s  position  before  a  Committee  of  Review  composed  of  Jarmers  from  the  area. 

3.     The  decision  of  January  6  was  made  in  the  light  of  what  was  known  then, 
not  what  we  know  now. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Government 
could  not  have  been  impaired  by  this  granting  of  extra  time  in  which  citizens  could 
try  to  establish  their  rights  unless  it  could  be  charged  that  the  delaying  action 
was  intended  to  provide  some  kind  of  a  loophole  through  which  Estes  could  avoid 
a  cancellation  of  the  allotments.    But  such  a  charge  is  completely  disproved  by 
events  that  followed* 

Between  January  10-12,  19^2,  visits  to  Texas  were  made  by  representatives 
of  the  General  Counsel's  Office,  Cotton  Division,  and  Southwest  Area  Office  to 
examine  records  of  the  State  and  county  committees  to  ascertain  procedure  used 
by  them  and  for  other  relevant  information.  A  report  was  filed  on  facts  but 
made  no  recommendation.  Only  this  month  did  we  discover  that  a  third  man  had  sent 
in  a  report  which  obviously  had  no  effect  on  Department  action,  and  to  which  I 
will  refer  later  in  this  testimony. 

There  was,  however,  a  procedure  developed  during  January  that  enable  the 
Jbpartment  to  get  definitive  proof  that  because  the  Estes  sales  had  not  been  bona 
fide  the  allotment  transfers  based  on  those  sales  should  be  cancelled.  The 
sellers  of  the  land  were  reqi:|^ed  to  prove  that  a  bona  fide  sale  had  taken  place 
by  certifying  under  oath  that  the  purchas      had  made  the  substantial  first  down 
payment,  and  that  such  down  payment  was  bona  fide  in  every  respect.  This 
certification  requires  specific  assurance  that  no  agreement  exists  for  the  return 
of  the  payment  to  the  purchaser,  that  the  seller  had  not  supplied  or  arranged  to 
supply  funds  for  the  payment,  that  the  displaced  owne^.  remained  personally  liable 
for  completing  payment  at  the  originally  agreed  purchase  price,  and  that  he  is  not 
in  default  in  the  contract  and  is  the  bona  fide  owner  of  the  farm  subject  only  to 
the  vendor's  lien. 

This  means  of  determining  bona  fide  sales  could  not  have  been  instituted 
before  the  first  annual  payments  were  due.    But  sinee  most  of  these  installments 
had  become  due  in  December  I961,  instructions  were  issued  from  Washington  on 
January  31^  19^2,  directing  the  Texas  state  Committee  to  obtain  such  certifications 
from  all  of  the  sellers  invo^d  --  including  Estes  --  and  to  arrange  for  cancella- 
tion of  the  1961  allotments  in  the  event  such  certification  was  not  obtained.  The 
State  Offices  thereafter  instructed  the  County  Committees  to  follow  this  procedure. 

Estes  never  executed  the  requisite  seller  certification  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  transactions  and  the  1961  allotments  therefore  were  duly  cancelled  and 
excess  acreage  assessments  imposed  in  the  total  amount  of  $55^^162. 71. 

There  is  one  remaining  question  some  of  you  may  ask  with  regard  to  this  final 
certification  requirement  through  which  the  Department  was  able  to  arrive  at  a 
clear  and  definitive  cancellation  of  the  Estes  allotments.    The  ins true tion^v^o 
obtain  such  certification  were  issued  on  January  31 ^  19^2,  but  they  contained  no 
^adline  by  which  time  the  certifications  were  due.     It  was  apparently  assumed  that 
the  approach  of  the  planting  season  was  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

I  believe  that  good  administration  should  have  required  that  a  reasonable  time 
limit  should  have  been  a  part  of  the  instructions  issued  on  January  31 • 
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JVElyiBERSHIP  ON  THE  COTTON  ADVISORY  COMvlITTEE 

Among  the  serious  problems  relating  to  this  case  is  the  matter  of  Estes' 
membership  on  the  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  was  formed  in  I96O;,  as  an  informal  group  to 
advise  Senator  Kennedy^  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Alexander  Nunn  of  Birmingham 
Alabama.    After  I  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  asked  Dr.  Nunn  to  continue 
this  same  group  to  advise  me  with  respect  to  cotton  problems.    The  committee  was 
thus  continued  on  an  informal  basis  in  the  sense  that  the  expenses  of  its  members 
were  not  paid  by  Government.    Dr.  Nunn  maintained  the  membership  lists  and 
actually  issued  the  invitations  to  serve  on  the  committee. 

Estes  was  recommended  for  membership  on  the  committee  in  January  I96I  by 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough^  and  this  recommendation  was  transmitted  to  Dr.  Nunn. 
In  June  I96I  Dr.  Nunn  made  a  number  of  suggestions  about  membership  on  the 
committee^  recommending  the  addition  of  several  persons  in  order  to  give  the 
committee  a  broader  geographical  representation.    Among  these  suggested  additions 
was  Estes^  who  was  described  as  "highly  thought  of."     It  was  noted  that  the 
southwest  should  have  additional  representation  on  the  committee.    With  the 
concurrence  of  the  USDA  Dr.  Nunn  invited  Estes  to  become  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  he  was  added^  along  with  several  other  new  members^  as  of  July  11^  I96I.  The 
persons  considering  Estes'  qualifications  had  no  knowledge  of  the  pending  cotton 
allotment  investigation  that  was  requested  on  July  5- 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  I96I  specifically  authorized  the  appointment  of 
advisory  committees^  and  the  Department  established  a  regular  procedure  for  the 
selection  of  members^  their  investigation  before  appointment^  the  designation  of 
an  official  USDA  representative  to  serve ^  provision  of  secretariat  services  and 
expenses^  and  other  necessary  provisions  for  the  effective  utilization  of  such 
committees.    These  committees  are  not  concerned  with  operations.    They  are 
advisory  only^,  and  their  advice  is  sought  on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  farm 
programs . 

In  the  fall  of  I96I  it  was  decided  to  convert  the  informal  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  into  an  official  committee  under  the  new  Act^  and  it  was  also  decided 
to  retain  as  members  all  of  the  former  members  who  desired  to  continue.  Accord- 
ingly^ investigative  checks  of  the  members  were  begun. 

This  check  on  Estes  resulted  in  a  memorandum  from  the  Chief  of  the  Review 
and  Adjudication  Division  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  which  stated:     "The  attached 
memorandum  summary  from  Mr.  Huelskamp  of  an  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  Investigation  made  regarding  subject  is  sufficiently  derogatory 
in  nature  that  I  recommend  against  subject's  appointment." 

The  memorandum  continued:     "I  realize  that  he  has  not  yet  been  tried  for 
the  alleged  offenses  and  may  not  be  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing.    However^  since 
the  matter  has  been  referred  for  consideration  of  prosecution  it  appears 
advisable  to  drop  his  name  from  consideration  until  this  matter  is  cleared  up." 
The  date  of  this  memorandum  was  November  21^  I96I.  i 


The  Under  Secretary  was  consulted  about  this  matter.    He  considered 
it  concurrently  with  consideration  .of  ASCS  action  on  the  problem  of  the  transfer 
of  pooled  alltoments.    Decision  on  the  membership  q_uestion  was  withheld  pending 
disposition  of  the  allotment  transfer  problem. 

The  Under  Secretary  concluded  that  Estes'  involvement  in  the  transfer 
problem  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  dropping  him  from  the  advisory  committee. 
This  conclusion  was  based  on  his  view  that  it  was  a  civil  legal  dispute  which 
did  not  affect  his  qualifications  to  remain  on  the  committee. 

-  Unfortunately^  although  this  decision  was  made  in  good  faith^  it  was  a 
mistake _5  a  fact  demonstrated  even  more  clearly  by  subsequent  events.    But  let  me 
repeat  that^  for  this  as  well  as  for  other  matters^,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
I  assume  full  responsibility. 


PERSOIMEL  INVOLVED  IN  THE  ESTES  CASE 

Three  members  of  the  Department's  Washington  staff  permitted  themselves 
to  be  compromised  by  Estes'  penchant  for  gift-giving  and  personal  favors.  They 
have  all  been  separated  from  the  Department.     In  these  cases^  the  standard  of 
ethics  and  personal  conduct  which  I  believe  to  be  essential  in  public  office 
or  indeed^  in  private  office       was  violated.    Disciplinary  action  was  prompt 
and  decisive.     It  will  be  no  less  prompt  and  no  less  decisive  if  additional 
instances  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  our  continuing  investigations. 

I  first  received  a  rumor  of  the  possible  involvement  of  Departmental 
personnel  with  Estes  on  April  10       two  days  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry  in 
Texas  brought  the  matter  to  public  notice.    The  rumor  was  relayed  to  our 
Washington  office  by  the  Dallas  ASCSoffice.    A  departmental  investigator  was 
on  the  plane  that  same  day^  enroute  to  Dallas . 

On  the  next  day_j  April  11       again  prior  to  public  disclosure  in  the 
Court  of  Inquiry       our  investigator  interviewed  salesmen  at  the  Neiman-Marcus 
store.    They  refused  to  give  him  information;  and  the  store  management  indicated 
that  it  would  discuss  the  matter  only  if  subpoenaed. 

On  the  following  day^  April  12^  news  dispatches  reported  that  three 
employees  of  the  Department  had  been  alleged  in  the  Court  of  Inquiry  proceedings 
to  have  accepted  gifts  of  expensive  clothing  from  Estes.    The  three  were 
Emery  E.  Jacobs_,  James  Ralph^  and  William  Morris. 
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Emery  E.  Jacobs,  former  Administrator,  State  and  County  Operations,  ASCS 

On  the  12th  of  April  when  the  allegation  of  Jacobs'  involve:oent  with 
Estes  was  made  in  Texas,  Jacobs  was  in  Denver,  Colorado,  attending  a  meeting  on 
official  business.    At  my  instruction  he  flew  to  Washington  that  day  and  met  with 
me  in  my  office  at  10:30  the  se^fie  evening.    We  discussed  the  charges  that  had 
been  made  and  their  implications  and  reached  the  understanding  that  Jacobs  would 
resign.    He  did  so  on  the  following  morning,  April  I3.    Jacobs  indicated  to  me 
that  he  intended  to  appear  for  the  Courts  of  Inquiry  in  Texas  in  order  to  clear 
his  name,  but  he  did  not  do  so.    I  understand  that  he  has  subseq.uently  been 
interviewed  by  investigators  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  of  this 
Committee. 

James  T.  Ralph,  former  trainee  for  the  post  of  Agricultural  Attache,  before 
that.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Dr.  Ralph  was  interrogated  by  a  Department  investigator  in  Washington  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  12,  the  day  on  which  the  charges  were  made  against  him 
in  Texas. 

On  Monday,  April  I6,  I  discussed  with  him  the  allegations  which  had  been 
made  during  the  Texas  Court  of  Inquiry  proceedings.    Ralph  categorically  denied 
that  he  had  accepted  gifts  from  Estes  and  assured  me  that  he  would  go  to  TEXAS 
to  testify  in  the  Court  of  Inquiry.    I  agreed  that  pending  his  testimony  his 
status  in  the  Department  would  remain  unchanged.    At  the  time  Ralph  was  in 
training  for  an  assignment  as  Agricultural  Attache  to  the  Philippines.  Some 
time  earlier,  on  the  20th  of  February,  I962,  for  reasons  wholly  unassociated 
with  the  Estes  matter,  had  been  transferred  from  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.    On  April  20,  I962,  Dr.  Ralph  testified  at  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
in  Texas.    He  categorically  denied  accepting  any  gifts  from  Estes.    In  light 
of  his  sworn  statement  to  this  effect,  and  pending  the  completion  of  investi- 
gations then  under  way,  I  felt  that  fairness  required  that  I  take  no  disciplinary 
action  at  that  time  and  I  permitted  him  to  continue  his  training  for  the  over- 
seas position. 

On  May  15  I  received  information  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
that  Dr.  Ralph  had  charged  long  distance  telephone  calls  against  the  credit 
card  of  Billie  Sol  Estes  --  a  fact  which  he  had  not  previously  disclosed.  On 
that  day  I  notified  him  that  I  was  taking  action  to  terminate  his  employment 
by  the  Department.    Subsequently,  I  believe  that  Dr.  Ralph  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-Govemmental  Relations  of  the  Committee  on  House  Government 
Operations;  and  that  he  cooperated  fully  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  investigators  of  this  Committee. 

William  E.  Morris,  former  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 

Morris  was  also  interrogated  by  a  Department  investigator  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  the  charges  vere  made  against  him  in  Texas. 

On  Monday,  April  I6,  I962,  it  was  announced  during  a  press  briefing  by  a 
Departmental  official  that  he  had  been  suspended  from  the  Department  for  failure 
to  follow  official  instructions  from  his  superiors.    The  action  was  taken  because 
Morris,  contrary  to  instructions,  had  neither  appeared  in  the  Department  nor 
made  himself  avedlable  to  answer  questions  concerning  allegations-  made  about 
his  relationship  with  Estes. 
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In  accordance  with  regular  personnel  procedure  Morris  was  granted  a  personal 
conference  with  Departmental  officials  on  April  30^  "to  review  his  suspension. 
On  May  2^  19^2,  a  decision  was  mailed  to  him  hy  the  Department  stating  that  the 
charge  against  hio  was  sustained;  that  he  would  he  removed  from  the  position 
effective  May  18',  19^2,  and  that  he  had  the  right  to  appeal  the  dicision  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  under  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act,  within  ten  days 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  action.    Such  an  appeal  was  filed  and  is  now  pending 
hefore  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  addition  to  these  three,  several  members  of  the  field  service  of  the 
Department  have  also  heen  removed. 

William  P.  Mattox,  former  Vice  Chairman  of  Reeves  County  (Texas)  ASC  Committee 

During  January  of  19^2,  Mattox  traveled  from  Pecos,  Texas,  to  Washington, 

D.  *C.,-  for  the  purpose,  as  he  later  stated  it,  of  "talking  ...  about  the  problem 
of  bracero  labor."    Mattox  stated  at  a  hearing  before  the  Texas  State  ASC 
Committee  on  Niay  22,  1962,  that  Billie  Sol  Estes,  John  Dennison,  and  he  traveled 
from  Pecos  to  Midland,  Texas,  in  a  plane  owned  by  Estes,  then  continued  on  to 
Washington  by  commercial  airline.    Mattox  admitted  that  he  was  given  expense 
money  for  the  trip  by  Marcus  Dingier,  Pecos,  Texas,  and  that  his  plane  fare 

and  hotel  expenses  were  paid  by  Estes. 

Mattox  said  that  while  the  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  discuss  bracero 
labor,  while  in  V/ashington  he  discussed  cotton  allotment  transfers  with  Emery 

E.  J'acobs,  former  Deputy  Administrator,  State  and  County  Operations;  William  E. 
Morris,  then  assistant  to  former  Assistant  Secretary  James  T.  Ralph;  and  at 
Jacobs'  suggestion,  discussed  cotton  allotments  with  Joseph  Moss,  Director  of 
the  Cotton  Division. 

During  April  1^62,  accounts  of  Mattox 's  trip  to  Washington  in  January 
were  carried  by  the  press. 

On  May  8,  19^2,  Mattox  was  suspended  as  Vice -Chairman  of  the  Reeves  County 
Committee  by  the  Texas  ASC  State  Committee,  pursuant  to  Sec.  7*28  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    The  suspension  was  based  on  the 
information  contained  in  the  previously  mentioned  news  stories  and  articles, 
which  Mr.  Mattox  admitted  to  be  true  when  q.ueried  by  a  representative  of  the 
Texas  ASC  State  Committee. 

Mattox  appealed  his  suspension  and  on  May  22,  1962,  an  appeal  hearing  was 
held  by  the  Texas  State  ASC  Committee.    On  June  8,  19b2,  Mattox  was  informed 
by  Ralph  T.  Price,  Chairman,  State  ASC  Committee,  that  after  considering  testi- 
mony heard  by  the  State  Committee  at  the  hearing,  the  Committee  sustained  the 
suspension  of  Mattox  and  fui'ther  ordered  that  he  be  removed  as  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Reeves  County  ASC  Committee  effective  at  the  close  of  business  on 
June  8,  1962. 

Rufus  D.  Atkinson,  former  Office  Kianager,  Reeves  County  ASC  Committee 

Rufus  D.  Atkinson,  office  manager  of  the  Reeves  County,  Texas,  ASC 
Committee,  was  suspended  by  the  Texas  State  Committee  on  June  19,  1962,  following 
his  admission  that  in  I96O  and  I96I  he  had  accepted  gifts  of  substantial  value 
from  Billie  Sol  Estes,  including  a  $50  gift  certificate  and  a  quantity  of  beef 
for  his  locker.    Atkinson  has  the  right  to  a  hearing  by  the  State  Committee, 
after  which  a  final  decision  in  his  case  will  be  made. 
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Alvin  J.  Weimer,  former  Performance  Supervisor,  Reeves  County  ASC  Office 

On  June  19,  the  Texas  State  Committee  also  suspended  Alvin  J.  Weimer, 
Performance  Supervisor,  Reeves  County  ASC  office,  following  his  admission  of 
having  accepted  gifts  of  substantial  value  from  Billie  Sol  Estes,  including 
a  $50  gift  certificate  in  December  I960.    Weimer  is  entitled  to  a  hearing 
by  the  State  Committee,  after  which  final  decision  in  his  case  will  be  made. 

Russell  E.  Dill,  former  County  Office  Manager,  Custer  County  (Oklahoma)  ASCS 
Office  and 

Harvey  E.  White,  former  Performance  Supervisor,  Custer  County  Office 

Russell  E.  Dill,  Office  Manager,  and  Harvey  E.  White,  Performance  Super- 
visor, Custer  County  ASCS  Office,  Clinton,  Oklahoma,  were  contacted  by  Dr.  Truett 
L.  Maddox  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  the  early  part  of  I96O,  for  a  list  of  farmers 
who  had  been  displaced  under  eminent  domain  proceedings  and  had  as  a  result 
placed  their  cotton  allotments  in  the  State  pool.    Maddox  also  wanted  someone 
to  represent  him  locally  (in  the  Custer  County  area)  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  displaced  farmers.    Dill  and  White  agreed  to  represent  Maddox 
and  were  each  paid  $600.00  for  so  doing. 

In  addition  to  Maddox,  Dill  and  White  also  represented  the  following 
persons  and  received  amounts  of  money  for  such  representations  as  indicated: 
Fred  Chandler,  Sr.  -  $1,765.00;  Lindall  Barker  -  $50.00;  Joyce  Gray  -  ^kk2.Q0 
(Payment  made  to  Dill  only);  0.  A.  Thorp  -  $1,250.00. 

All  of  the  commissions  paid  were  contingent  on  the  displaced  fanner 
buying  land  and  the  subseq.uent  transfer  of  his  cotton  allotment. 

Early  in  October  I96I,  Dill  and  White  were  interviewed  by  a  special 
agent  of  the  Investigation  Division,  U3DA,  but  did  not  mention  they  had  received 
commissions  from  land  sellers.    Following  this  interview  and  discussion  among 
themselves,  they  decided  to  return  the  commissions  they  had  received. 

On  March  2,  I962,  the  Oklahoma  State  ASC  Committee  reached  a  decision  that 
Dill  and  White,  because  of  their  acceptanpe  of  the  commissions  paid  to  them  by 
land  sellers,  should  be  reprimanded  and  suspended  for  a  period  of  15  calendar 
days.    The  State  Committee  also  stated  that,  "These  employees  should  be  repri- 
manded in  this  manner  but  do  not  believe  their  actions  based  on  the  facts 
warrant  more  severe  disciplinary  action." 

This  action  was  considered  inappropriate  by  the  Department  and  on  May  8, 
1962,  the  resignations  of  both  men  were  obtained.    The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Attorney  Genereil's  office  on  May  1,  1962,  for  such  action  as  he  deemed 
appropriate. 

Thomas  H.  Miller,  Acting  Southwest  Area  Director,  ASCS 

On  June  2,  I962,  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  Thomas  H.  Miller 
had  prepared,  in  January  I962,  a  memorandum  report  on  Estes'  cotton  allotment 
transfers  which  had  been  prepared  under  instruction  from  his  superior  Emery 
Jacobs  and  which  did  not  reflect  his  own  Judgment  or  opinion.    Mr.  Miller  had 
not  revealed  this  memorandum  until  (questioned  about  it  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  this  Committee  on  June  1. 
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The  basic  reconunendation  made  in  Miller's  memorandum  was  that  the  trans- 
ferred cotton  allotments  in  the  Estes  case  he  allowed  to  stand  for  I96I  and 
subsequent  years.    This  recommendation  in  no  wise  affected  or  influenced  the 
course  of  action  which  the  Department  took  with  respect  to  the  allotments. 

As  soon  as  the  matter  came  to  my  notice  on  June  2^  I  ordered  a  review  of 
the  situation;  and  on  June  2^,  I  took  steps  to  deliver  a  formal  reprimand  to 
Mr.  iviiller.    This  action  was  based  on  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  matter  and  was  cooperating  wholeheartedly  with  the  investigators  of  the 
Committee . 

In  matters  involving  all  employees  and  officials  at  all  levels  it  is  our 
goal  to  maintain  standards  of  conduct  and  performance  that  are  not  only  in  fact 
above  reproach  but  that  also  give  no  cause  for  doubt.    Where  these  standards  are 
not  maintained^  we  have  taken  and  will  continue  to  take  prompt  and  just  action, 
with  due  regard  for  both  the  right  of  the  individual  to  a  fair  hearing  and  the 
right  of  the  public  to  honest  and  efficient  service. 

May  I  conclude  this  testimony  by  noting  that  I  have  tried  to  summarize  a 
most  complicated  matter  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  as  briefly  as  is  consistent 
with  presenting  the  essential  facts. 

I  can  say  most  sincerely  that  I  welcome  this  investigation,  not  only 
because  the  discovery  of  any  errors  and  shortcomings  will  result  in  corrections 
and  improvements,  but  also  because  it  will  clear  the  air  of  unfounded  suspicion 
and  correct  those  implications  of  wrongdoing  that  have  appeared  without  justifi- 
cation. 

Lest  this  statement  be  misinterpreted  or  misunderstood,  let  me  give  just 
one  illustration  of  what  I  mean.     In  the  course  of  the  Estes  affair  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  Texas  reported  ledger  accounts  in  Estes '  books  labelled 
"Washington  Project,"  and  you  all  heard  and  saw  resulting  headlines  that  led 
to  an  implication  that  the  "Washington  Project"  must  refer  to  moneys  disbursed 
secretly  in  the  Nation's  capital  for  some  nefarious  purpose.    As  if  to  add  to 
that  inference,  photographs  of  three  checks,  drawn  by  Estes,  which  together 
totalled  over  $1^^-5,000,  were  displayed,  along  with  an  emphasis  on  their  having 
been  cashed  only  a  day  or  so  before  Estes  made  a  trip  to  Washington  and  had 
a  dinner  --  along  with  a  few  thousand  others  --  with  some  influential  people. 
Those  who  seek  to  inflate  any  suspicion  of  wrongdoing  into  immense  proportions 
proceeded  to  imply,  in  front  page  headlines,  that  all  this  was  evidence  of 
bribery  and  corruption. 

But  when  the  Department  of  Justice  investigated  thoroughly  and  reported 
the  facts,  the  truth  was  often  found  buried  on  the  back  pages  --  if  it  was  found 
at  all.    For  the  "Washington  Project"  turned  out  to  be  a  housing  project  in  the 
State  of  Washington  which  Estes  had  purchased  and  later  sold.    And  the  checks 
proved  to  have  been  cashed  and  used  that  same  day  to  make  installment  payments 
due  from  Estes  to  three  creditors  in  the  State  of  Texas.    The  inflated  bubble 
of  suspicion  was  effectively  pricked  and  destroyed  by  the  facts  brought  to 
light  by  the  Department  of  Justice.    But  many  had  seen  the  balloon  rise  --  only 
a  few  saw  it  fall. 
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Hence  ve  appreciate  an  investigation  like  this_,  that  will  reveal  faults 
that  should  he  corrected  in  their  true  light.    We  in  the  Department  will 
continue  to  investigate^  and  to  cooperate  with  you  in  your  investigation^  as 
we  will  with  the  House  Committee  and  with  the  F.B.I.      We  will  continue  to 
do  our  utmost  to  correct  any  faults  that  may  be  discovered. 

I  would  like  to  repeat^  in  closing^  that  thus  far_,  as  a  result  of  all 
investigations evidence  known  to  us  shows  that: 

1.  No  official  or  employee  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Department  is 
known  or  can  reasonably  be  believed  to  have  improperly  accepted  gifts  or  other 
favors  from  Estes; 

2.  Estes  received  no  special  benefits  as  a  result  of  favored  treatment 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  lost  no  money  through  its 
business  with  Estes. 
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UMTED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Washington,  July  l8,  1962 


Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  on  CED  5-Year  Plan  for 
Agriculture : 

I  regard  the  CED  Five  Year  Plan  for  agriculture  as  the  best  thing 
that  could  possibly  have  happened  to  re-awaken  interest  in  the 
Administration's  Food  and  Agriculture  Program  for  the  1960's. 

The  CED,  in  it?  "Adaptive  Program  for  Agriculture",  has  presented 
an  ably  and  carefully  prepared  design  leading  to  the  abandonment  of 
all  farm  programs  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  I  have  pointed  out  that  agric\ilture 
is  at  the  crossroads  —  facing  a  choice  between  a  sound  program  for 
managed  abundance,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  eventual 
abandonment  of  all  farm  programs.    The  only  other  alternatives 
that  have  been  considered  have  been  temporary  or  piece-meal  or 
compromise  attempts  to  postpone  the  day  of  decision  —  attempts  that 
become  more  unsatisfactory  and  more  costly  with  each  passing  year.  It 
is  my  best  ^judgment  that  each  delay,  each  compromise,  each  attempt  to 
further  postpone  the  choice  that  we  must  eventually  face  pushes  us  in 
the  direction  of  the  abandonment  of  all  farm  programs  £ind  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  would  result. 

Therefore  I  look  at  the  CED  presentation  of  its  five  year 
"adaptive"  program  to  end  farm  programs  as  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
study  and  evaluate  its  implications  and  to  compare  them  with  the  goals 
set  forth  in  the  Administration's  Prggram  for  the  1960's. 
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The  following  points,  brought  out  by  such  a  comparison  and 
evaluation,  are  of  utmost  importance  to  every  farmer  and  of  real 
significance  to  every  wage  earner  and  every  consumer, 

FIRST,  the  whole  premise  of  the  CED  Five  Year  Plan  is 
based  on  the  stated  goal  of  doubling  the  expected  exodus  from 
farming,  pushing  it  up  to  a  level  of  2  million  farm  workers  in 
the  next  five  years,  by  means  of  an  administered  decline  in  farm 
income.    This  artificially  accelerated  dislocation  of  2  million 
farmers  seeking  non-farm  jobs,  together  with  the  disruption  of 
their  families,  plus  the  effects  on  the  business  men  on  Main 
Street  and  on  those  in  rural  towns  and  villages  who  provide 
professional  and  public  services,  all  add  up  to  a  serious  burden 
of  adjustment  and  critically  handicap  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
A  rate  of  economic  growth  sufficient  to  achieve  satisfactory 
employment  levels  under  normal  conditions  could  be  thrown  out 
of  balance  by  this  additional  load. 

SECOND,  the  CED  Five  Year  plan  to  end  farm  programs 
threatens  to  alter  the  basic  character  of  American  Agriculture . 
If  Government  made  good  on  its  determination  to  stay  out  of 
the  picture  after  five  years,  farmers  would  be  faced  with  low 
ajid  fluctuating  farm  prices .  They  would  be  left  to  deal  with 
business  firms  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy  having  monopolistic 
control  over  their  markets.    The  result  would  be  a  disorganized 
agriculture  where  farmers  were  exploited  by  the    large  firms 
with  whom  they  dealt  in  selling  their  products  and  buying  farm 
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supplies.    Even  the  most  efficient  family  farm  would  find  it  difficult  to  sur- 
vive this  type  of  economic  pressure,  and  the  control  of  agricultural  resources 
would  become    increasingly  concentrated  into  the  hand  of  firms  outside  agri- 
culture      firms  which  could    and  would  begin  to  join  together  to  raise  prices 

to  increase  profits . 

New  forms  of  vertical  integration  and  contract  farming ,  such  as  have  already 

developed  in  several  fields,  and  would  limit  the  freedom  of  the  remaining 
farmers  --  would  limit  their  freedom  to  produce  what  they  want,  except  under 
contract  --  would  even  limit  their  freedom  of  access  to  results  of  research  and 
technological  progress.      And,  should  this  occur,  the  limitations  to  the  free- 
dom of  farmers  would  be  in  the  hands  of  private  corporations. 

We  already  have  illustrations  of  how  vertical  integration  and  contract 
farming  take  away  from  the  farmer  some  or  all  of  his  managerial  independence 
even,  in  some  instances,  relegating  him  to  little  more  than  a  piece  work  laborer's 
role.    In  the  broiler  industry,  for  example,  the  independent  farmer  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  integrated  industry  because  he  cannot  gain  access  to  improved  breeds 
and  strains    of  poultry  stock,  he  cannot  secure  financing  on  equal  terms,  he  can- 
not keep  up  V7ith  the  rate  of  technological  and  managerial  advance  where  research 
information  is  available  only  through  private  channels  controlled  by  the  inte- 
grators, or  where  access  to  markets  is  controlled  by  the  integrators. 

The  real  threat  to  the  independent  family  farm  is  not,  in  most  cases,  the 
giant  factory-scale  corporation  owned  farm  employing  labor  in  large  crews. 
Rather,  it  is  through  the  imposition  of  a  pattern  of  controls  by  centralized 
private  authority  over  the  existing  family -farming  pattern.    It  is  a  threat 
which  would  impose  the  domination  of  a  few  giant  corporations  over  the  farmer's 
independence  as  manager  and  entrepreneur.    It  is  a  pattern,  the  outlines  of 
which  are  already  clear,  by  which  the  farmer  might  remain  on  the  farm,  but 
would  take  orders  from  large  business  enterprise  or  a  specialized  management 
service  in  respect  to  what  he  should  plant,  when  to  plant  it,    how  to  grow  it, 
from  whom  to  borrow,  and  how  much  interest  to  pay,  and  to  whom  and  when  to  sell. 
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Thus  "laissez  faire"  could  result  —  in  agriculture  as 
in  other  areas  —  in  the  development  of  a  system  of  pricing 
as  veil  as  production  that  would  he  administered  hy  a  power- 
ful few.  This  is  the  threat  to  the  American  family  farm  — 
an  institution  that  has  given  to  this  Nation  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  productive  agriculture  the  world  has  ever  seen^ 
as  it  has  provided  consimiers  with  the  best  food  "bargain  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

THIRD,  the  CED  Five  Year  Plan  proposes  to  force  human  re- 
sources out  of  agriculture  without  considering  "basic  human 
factors  that  would  be  involved.    This  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  Administration's  program  to  attack  rural  poverty  by 
a  rural  areas  development  program  designed  to  maximize  total 
economic  opportunities  in  rural  areas. 

Where  the  CED  program  would,  by  its  massive  shift  of 
labor  out  of  agriculture,  shift  a  share  of  the  problem  of 
rural  poverty  from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  even  threaten 
the  veiy  existence  of  towns  and  villages  in  those  regions 
where  millions  of  acres  would  be  taken  out  of  production,  the 
Administration  program  would  seek  to  maintain  the  optimum 
fann  population  in  rural  areas  and  encourage  diversified  job 
opportunities  to  supplement  part-time  and  part -retirement 
farming. 

In  planning  to  take  millions  of  farmers  off  the  fanns  the 
CED  has  not  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  over  two  thirds  of 
the  farmers  who  sell  less  than  $10,000  worth  of  farm  products 
annually  are  over       years  old.    These  farmers  are  at  an  age 
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where  vocational  training  and  placement  cannot  help  very  much  in 
getting  non-farm  joXis  in  today's  competitive  market.    They  are 
at  a  time  of  life  where  roots  are  deep  in  their  home  commimities. 

FOURTH,  the  CED  program  emphasises  the  idling  of  land 
but  ignores  a  basic  philosophy  of  the  Administration  program  which 
emphasizes,  instead,  the  wise  use  of  resources.    The  CED  proposes 
no  plan  for  using  our  land  for  recreation  or  conservation  to 
provide  facilities  and  services  of  which  there  is  real  scarcity 
and  need  rather  than  abundance. 

These  four  points  highlight  major  differences  in  approach, 
emphasis,  and  direction  between  the  CED  and  the  Administration 
programs.    Both  programs  recognize  that  farm  incomes  are  too 
low.    Both  seek  reduced  Government  costs.    And  both  recognize 
the  need  for  balance  in  agricultural  production, 

Tha  Administration  proposes  goveircnent  assistance  to  gear 
production  to  the  amoimt  that  can  be  used,  with  price  and 
income  stabilization  at  fair  levels. 

The  CED  proposes  an  agriculture  i/ith  no  price  or  income 
protection,  and  a  forced  draft  of  people  out  of  agriculture 
impelled  by  the  hardship  resulting  from  a  sudden  drop  of  prices 
to  the  "free  market"  level. 

It  further  proposes  to  cushion  this  hardship  for  a  five 
year  period  of  adaptation  by  3  foms  of  payments: 
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Fanners  in  the  Plains  area  could  receive  cropland 
adjustment  payments  on  20  million  acres  (or  more) 
now  in  wheat  and  feed  grains,  to  accomplish  its 
conversion  to  grass, 

(After  five  years  feirm  income  in  this 
area  would  decline  drastically.    Relatively  more 
farm  people  in  these  areas  would  have  to  seek 
non-farm  johs*    The  adjustment  hardship  placed 
on  smsLll  towns  and  communities  in  this  area 
would  he  far  greater  than  in  other  areas,  yet 
no  provision  is  proposed  for  assisting  these 
communities  in  making  adjustments,) 

A  five-year,  whole  farm  soil  hank  program  would 
be  inaugurated  to  hold  feed  grain  production  be- 
low 155  million  tons  —  about  the  current  level 
of  total  utilization. 

Producers  holding  acreage  allotments  for  wheat,  rice, 
and  cotton  (but  not  tobacco  or  peanuts)  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  temporary  income  protection 
payments  starting  at  a  level  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  free  market  prices  and  I960  prices, 
and  declining  20  percent  each  year  to  zero  after  the 
fifth  year. 

(Previous  direct  payment  proposals  of 
this  type  have  not  been  well  received  by  Congress, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  greater  receptivity 
at  this  time.    If  a  major  exodus  of  people  from 
agriculture  did  not  occur  while  payments  were  being 
made,  farmers  would  be  left  in  an  income  void 
with  the  termination  of  payments.    They  would  have 
little  prospect  of  further  assistance,  and  they 
would  have  abandoned  the  gains  achieved  under 
established  programs.) 
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I  should  like  to  analyze  this  Five  Year  Plan  from  the  point  of  --/lew  of 
its  probable  cost  to  the  Government,  the  probability  of  its  achieving  its  goal 
of  decreasing  the  farm  vork  force  by  two  million  in  five  years,  and  its  potential 
effect  on  farm  income. 

1.    Cost  to  the  Government  of  Proposed  Program 

Program  costs  under  the  CED  program  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  would 
be  high.    Approximately  $3  billion  of  current  Agriculture  budget  expenditures 
(forestry,  research,  Food' for  Peace,  etc.)  would  not  be  directly  affected,  and 
would  continue  to  be  incurred.    In  the  first  year,  the  CED  program  would  involve 
e^enditures  of  some  $1,200  to  $1,U00  mill ion  for  income  protection  payments 
on  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  dairy  products  (the  latter  three 
were  apparently  overlooked  by  CED).    In  addition,  there  would  be  expenditures  of 
$200  to  $250  million  per  year  to  turn  20  million  acres  of  Plains  land  to  grass. 
Some  $600  to  $700  million  would  be  spent  on  a  general  cropland  retirement  program 
to  hold  feed  grain  production  down  to  I50  —  155  million  tons  (from  a  potential 
170  million  tons  with  $1  corn),  so  that  stocks  can  be  reduced.  Current 
e:q)enditures  of  around  $900  million  to  carry  existing  commodity  carryovers, 
and  $250  to  $300  million  for  the  present  Conservation  Reserve  would  continue 
in  the  first  years  of  any  new  approach. 

These  expenditures  would  exceed  $3  billion  and  perhaps  reach  $3*5  billion 
in  the  first  year,  and  would  replace  expenditures  of  $2.5  to  $3.0  billion 
actually  made  on  price  and  income  support  operations  in  recent  years .  In 
addition,  there  would  be  substantial  costs  incurred  for  migration  assistance, 
but  these  have  not  been  estimated. 
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Only  the  income  payments  woiild  be  reduced  according  to  a  schedule,  while 
the  soil  bank  payments  would  be  cut  off  abruptly  in  5  years.    The  Great  Plains 
Program  payments  would  need  to  be  continued  at  a  high  level  for  5  years  because 
of  lack  of  other  income  from  the  land. 

By  the  end  of  5  years,  however,  the  CED  Report  contemplates  substantially 
lower  government  costs,  although  carrying  charges  on  commodity  inventories 
would  remain,  since  the  plan  includes  no  provision  for  reduction  of  these 
inventories.    But  the  Administration  program  is  also  directed  toward  reduction 
of  government  costs,  and  would  reduce  price  support  expenditures  sharply  by 
19670 

Thus,  both  the  CED  and  Administration  programs  share  the  key  objective  of 
reducing  costs.    But  under  the  CED  proposal  agriculture  woiild  end  up  with  far 
less  total  income,  and  if  the  movement  off  farms  were  not  very  rapid,  with 
substantially  3-ess  Income  per  farm. 

2.    Probability  of  Decreasing  Farm  Work  Force  by  2  Million  in  Five  Years 

This,  as  I  have  already  indicated  is  the  central  goal  of  the  CED  plan 
and  is  the  basic  premise  on  which  its  success  depends.    This  unprecedented 
rate  of  exodus  from  farming  is  highly  Improbable  of  achievement.  Moreover, 
the  CED  has  apparently  not  been  concerned  with  the  class  of  farmers  from  which 
this  out-migration  would  principally  occur. 

If,  for  example,  we  were  to  move  out  of  agriculture  and  into  inrproved  non-.'.» 
farm  Job  opportunities  the  least  productive  kk  percent  —  grossing  less  than 
$2,500  a  year  --we  woiild  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem  of  rural 
poverty  for  this  group.    But  we  would  reduce  total  farm  marketings  by  only 
5  percent,  and  the  remaining  66  percent  of  the  farmers  would  have  to  face  the 
disastrously  low  level  of  unsupported  prices  on  high  unrestrained  production 
level.  / 
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If  two  million  farmers  were  moved  out  of  commercial  agriciilture  (grossing 
over  $2,500  per  year)  the  decline  in  production  would  indeed  be  drastic,  at 
least  until  science,  technology  and  machinery  could  catch  up. 

Probably  there  would  be  some  out-migration  from  all  income  classes  of 
farmers .    If  trends  of  the  past  few  years  were  to  continue  most  of  it  would 
come  from  the  $2,500  to  $5,000  gross  income  class.    It  is  our  best  judgment 
that  this  out-migration  could  be  forced  and  accelerated  sciBgyhat  —  although 
not  to  the  extent  of  2  million  in  5  years  —  if  we  wish  to  pay  the  price  in 
increased  competition  for  non-farm  ercployment,  increased  social  and  economic 
problems  in  urban  areas,  and  the  drastic  decline  in  business  on  main  street 
in  small  towns  of  rural  America.    It  is  also  our  best  judgment  that,  even  if 
we  were  to  pay  this  price,  the  cut -migration  would  not  be  sufficient  to  leave 
adequate  incomes,  under  "free  market"  prices,  to  those  who  do  remain. 
3.    Effect  OP  Farm  Income 

One  of  the  principles  of  the  CED  program  is  the  immediate  reduction  of 
prices  of  agricuJ.tural  commodities  to  the  prices  at  which  these  commodities 
would  clear  the  market  without  further  accumulation  of  surpluses.    In  planning 
on  this  basis  the  CED  makes  a  serious  error  by  accepting  $1.00  per  bushel  for 
corn  as  its  so-called  "free  market"  price.    There  is  almost  unanimous  agreement  " 
amoDg  economists  who  have  studied  the  program  that  this  equilibriiim  level  for 
corn  would  be  between  70  cents  and  80  cents .    Since  the  corn  price  affects  all 
feed  grains,  this  one  error  seriously  affects  the  whole  five-year  adjvistment 
program.    By  accepting  this  error  the  CED  avoids  having  to  face  the  problem 
of  excessive  production  of  meat  and  milk  that  would  result  if  com  dropped  to 
75  cents.    CED  makes  no  provision  for  cushioning  the  effect  of  a  possible  billion 
dollar  decline  in  net  farm  income  for  milk.    The  glut  of  livestock  would  lead 

to  a  drastic  drop  in  meat  prices  to  almost  disaster  levels  and  the  farm  income 

squeeze  would  consequently  hit  a  group  that,  \jp  to  now  has  been  comparatively 
well  off. 
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Specific  Potential  Income  Results 

The  CED  hopes  for  lmprovJ.ng  "the  profits  of  agriculture"  are  based  on  the 
prospects  for  dividing  a  smaller  total  farm  income  among  fewer  farmers ,  The 
potential  effect  on  farm  income  therefore  would  depend  on  (a)  how  many  farmers 
were  left,  (b)  how  productive  the  remaining  farmers  would  be,  (c)  the  income 
that  would  result  from  the  "free-market"  prices  at  that  level  of  production. 

We  are  therefore  presenting  here  preliminary  estimates  as  to  prospective 

income  levels  —  after  five  years  of  the  CED  plan  —  based  on  three  different 

assumptions  —  ranging  from  A  as  the  least  probable,  B  as  more  likely  —  and 

C  as  most  likely  to  result.    Under  A  we  assume  the  out-migration  of  two  million 

farmers,  all  from  the  commercial  economic  class.    Under  B  we  assume  two  million 

out -migration  from  al3.  classes.    Under  C  we  assume  what  would  most  likely 

result  —  a  total  out-mlgration  of  only  1  million,  all  from  the  commercial 

economic  class.    These  estimates  are  preliminary  —  but  based  on  our  best 

judgment  of  what  would  happen  in  the  light  of  farm  history. 

Farm  Labor  Force  I961  and  Projections 
1966  Based  on  CED  Proposal 

Economic  Class  Farm  Labor  Force  CED  for  I966 

(Value  of  Sales)  I96I  ABC 

Thousand  Thousand 


$5,000  and  over 

3.7 

2.2 

2.7 

3.2 

$2,500  -  $4,999 

.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Under  $2,500 

1.3 

1.3 

0.8 

1.3 

Total 

5.5 

3.5 

3.5 

4.5 

Case  A 

We  regard  this  situation  as 

least  likely  to 

occur  —  but 

if  it 

could 

achieved  it  might  result  in  favorable  income  results  for  the  better  farmers, 
with  a  deterioration  in  the  income  of  the  lower  1.3  million. 
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In  this  case  the  reduction  of  2  million  would  he  in  the  highly  productive 
group  of  commercial  farmers.    All  of  the  $2,500  to  $^,999  group  would  move  out, 
and  1.5  million  would  move  out  of  the  ever  $5,000  group. 

Production  vouJ.d  he  expected  to  decline  close  to  10  percent,  but  with 
population  growth,  the  per  capita  supply  of  farm  products  would  go  down  ahout 
15  percent.    Thus,  prices  would  rise  from  the  CED  target  prices  to  a  level 
approximating  the  present. 

Thus,  total  cash  receipts  would  he  reduced  ahout  10  percent  or  some 
3.5  hlllicn  dollars.    The  drop  in  government  payments  would  add  another  I.5 
hilllon.    Net  income  would  decline  ahout  4.5  billion  or  35  percent  (lower 
production  costs  would  save  O.5  billion).    Per  worker  net  income  would  average 
about  the  same  as  in  I961  $2,900. 

Case  B 

If  the  goal  of  transferring  2  million  workers  in  five  years  could  be 
reached  at  all,  it  would  more  probably  happen  as  follows.    Here,  too,  the 
$2,500  -  $4,999  group  would  move  cut.    Another  half  million  workers  would  be 
taken  from  the  low  income       low  productive  group  and  a  million  from  the  high 
productive  group. 

Production  would  rise  about  5  percent,  perhaps  slightly  less  than  the 
growth  in  population.    CED  target  prices  averaging  about  25  percent  below 
present  might  rise  a  little  to  a  level  about  20  percent  below  present.  Cash 
receipts  would  drop  about  17  percent  or  6  billion  dollars;  and  government 
payments  to  farmers  in  I961  of  I.5  billion  would  also  disappear.    Net  income  to 
farm  operators  would  decline  to  about  6  billion  from  12.8  billion  in  I961. 
This  plus  hired  farm  wage  bill  would  result  in  net  income  per  worker  in 
agriculture  of  $2,350  compared  with  $2,900  in  I961. 

Thus  —  a  decline  instead  of  an  increase  in  income  per  worker,  even  if 

2  million  should  migrate  out,  from  all  classes. 

(more) 
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Case  C 

It  is  most  likely,  however,  that  the  inaximum  exodus  from  farming  that  could 
be  achieved  under  present  circximstances  in  the  next  five  years  would  be  1  million 
farm  workers, approximately  the  rate  prevailing  in  recent  years.    The  reduction 
involves  l/2  million  in  the  $5,000  and  over  class  and  l/2  million  in  the  $2,500  - 
$i*-,999  class. 

Production  would  increase  about  20  percent,  with  per  capita  supplies  about 
12  percent  higher  than  at  present.    Prices  would  decline  below  CED  target  prices 
to  a  level  perhaps  hO  percent  below  the  present.    Cash  receipts  would  drop  about 
25  percent  or  about  8.8  billion  dollars  and  government  payments  about  $1.5  billion. 
Net  income  would  be  reduced  to  parhaps  3  billion  dollars,  less  than  one -fourth 
of  the  1961  level.    Income  per  worker  would  be  reduced  to  only  a  little  above 
$1,200  compared  with  $2,900  in  I961. 

Our  analysis  of  this  CED  Five  Year  Plan  to  end  farm  programs  leads  to  these 
conclusions: 

1.  Its  most  likely  effect  on  farm  income  would  be  a  drastic  decline. 

2.  It  would  not  be  likely  to  succeed  in  its  goal  of  a  two  million 
reduction  in  the  farm  labor  force;  but  if  it  should  succeed 

that  very  achievement  would  place  a  serious  burden  on  our  program 
for  economic  growth,  would  provide  increased  competition  for  non- 
farm  employment.  Increased  social  and  economic  problems  in  urban 
areas,  and  a  drastic  decline  of  small  towns  in  rural  America. 

(more ) 
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3.  Its  abandonment  of  all  fam  programs  would  alter  the  nature 
of  the  Nation's  agriculture  and  seriously  threaten  the  family- 
farm  system  that  has  created  the  world's  most  successful 
agricultural,  productivity. 

4.  The  national  economy  and  general  welf are* vould  suffer  from  the 
absence,  In  the  CED  program,  of  some  of  the  major  constructive 
aspects  of  the  Administration's  Food  and  Agriculture  program, 
lEnich  as  rural  area  development  and  the  wise  use  of  land 
resources  to  meet  growing  needs  for  conservation,  wildlife 
and  outdoor  recreation. 

■X-  *  *  ■}<■ 

I  therefore  urge  a  careful  study  of  the  CED  Five  Year  Plan  —  a  careful 
evaluation  of  its  methods  and  potential  results,  for  farmers,  for  wage  earners 
for  taxpayers,  for  our  urban  population,  yes  and  for  the  representatives  of 
industry  that  developed  it  and  placed' it  before  the  public .    I  urge  its  study 
in  comparison  with  the  Administrations  program  for  Food  and  Agriculture  in 
the  1960's.    This  kind  of  study,  evaluation,  and  comparison  will,  enable  the 
people  of  this  nation  to  make  the  wisest  choice,  a  choice  that  will  materially 
affect  the  well-being  of  every  American. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  believe  that  the  presentation  of  this  CED 
report  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  stimulate  Interest  in  and 
support  for  the  Administration's  program. 


r 


7        S.  Department  of  Agriculture  In 

Office  of  the  Secretary  /      ^uG-^  /962 

I  am  pleased  that  you  chose  for  your  topic  of  discussion  this  — ^ — - 
year  the  Alliance  for  Progress.    This  conference^  since  it  "began  in  19^8, 
has  performed  a  remarkable  service  to  the  American  people  in  promoting  under- 
standing and  support  of  projects  to  advance  economic  and  social  development 
throughout  the  world.    It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  served  as  co-chairman 
of  this  conference  while  Governor  of  Minnesota,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  with  you 
again  today. 

Vie  formed  this  conference  at  a  time  when  Democracy  was  testing  a 
new  idea  that  economic  power  could  be  a  creative  force  in  the  hands  of  free 
men  and  free  institutions. 

One  of  the  elements  of  that  idea  was  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  greatest 
experiment  in  social  and  economic  progress  the  world  had  ever  seen.  And  today 
in  the  Common  Market  we  can  see  the  product  of  our  willingness  to  rebuild  the 
war  torn  economy  of  Europe.  It  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  economy  in  the  world 
and,  next  to  ours,  the  largest  consumer  market.  It  is  a  powerful  testament  to 
the  ability  of  free  men  and  free  institutions  to  create  dynamic  instruments  of 
growth  and  progress. 

We  now  have  set  out  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  accomplish 
a  task  more  formidable  than  the  Marshall  Plan  —  a  task  more  formidable  than 
any  nation  or  any  peoples  have  undertaken  in  human  history.    In  one  sense,  we 
are  seeking  to  continue  the  Revolution  of  the  Americas  we  began  almost  200 
years  ago.    It  was  a  revolution  to  gain  political,  economic  and  social  justice, 
and  we  cannot  stop  it  now. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  International  Economic  Se  Social  Development,  The  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  July  19,  1962,  7:30  P»m..  CDT. 
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I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  how  we  might  apply  some 
of  the  lessons  from  o\jr  own  experiment  in  econcmic  growth  to  the  problems 
which  the  Alliance  must  overcome       particularly  in  terms  of  o\ir  experi- 
ence in  agricult\n:e»    I  want  to  describe  how  the  amazing  success  of  the 
American  fanner  has  provided  the  hase  for  industrial  expansion  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  "because  in  this  one  area  I  "believe  we  may  find  a  key  which 
will  enable  the  Revolution  we  began  here  to  be  completed  in  Latin  America. 

Id  the  most  practical  sense,  we  seek  to  create  an  eeonomy  as 
productive  and  rich  as  our  own  in  the  Latin  American  nations  --an  area 
which  will  have  a  population  in  10  years  as  large  as  our  own  today  — 
and  which  is  growing  in  size  more  rapidly  than  any  other  continent.  The 
problems  the  Americas  face  are  enormously  greater  than  were  those  of 
Europe  after  the  Second  World  War, 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  will  have  to  contend  with  illiteracy, 
hunger,  social  inequality,  economia  injustice  and  political  instability  — 
the  product  of  countless  and  interrelated  problems  which  have  accumulated 
for  more  than  kOO  years.    The  task  of  the  Marshall  Plan  was  infinitely 
more  simple  since  the  catalyst  Europe  required  was  primarily  capital  for 
the  reconstruction  and  modernization  of  a  highly  developed  industrial 
society. 

I  have  a  particularly  keen  interest  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
because  its  catalyst  will  be  an  agrarian  program  which  will  offer  great 
opportunities  to  the  Depaiianent  of  Agriculture,    I  believe  it  is  accurate 
to  say  that  if  the  Alliance  does  not  give  as  high  a  priority  to  agriculture 
as  it  does  to  other  elements  of  the  economy,  then  it  will  fall.  The 

(more) 
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history  of  developing  nations  indicates  that  the  revolution  of  economic 
growth  cannot  begin  without  first  transforming  subsistence  agriculture 
to  productive  agriculture. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  our  own  experience  for  some  possible 

answers.    Our  agrarian  experiment  was  given  great  impetus  100  years  ago, 

in  1862,  when  this  nation  adopted  three  measures  which  have  made  invaluable 
contributions  to  our  agricultural  productivity. 

■^^ere  was  created  in  the  national  government  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  described  by  President  Lincoln  as  "the  people's 
Department",  to  assist  the  farmers  who  then  made  up  a  majority  of  our 
population. 

^he  Homestead  Act  was  passed,  to  give  renewed  impetus  to  the 
principle  of  the  family  farm       the  principle  of  ownership  of  the  land 
by  those  who  cultivate  it        that  has  always  been  the  basis  of  American 
agriculture,  and  which  must  be  the  basis  for  a  productive  agriculture. 

*The  Morrill  Act  established  our  Land  Grant  College  system, 
which  has  led  the  way  in  the  application  of  research,  experimentation 
and  scientific  progress  in  agriculture.    Under  this  program  has  been 
developed  an  extension  system  through  which  new  science  and  technology 
could  make  a  maximum  impact  on  agriculture  because  it  was  made  avail- 
able to  millions  of  individual  farmers  throughout  the  nation,  not  only 
in  schools  and  colleges,  but  also  in  their  own    communities  and  on 
their  own  farms . 

(more)  USDA  259^-62 
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These  three  measures,  and  the  institutions  that  developed  imder 
them,  had  much  to  do  vith  this  nation's  progress-  in  .agriculture  from  an 
economy  of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  abundance,  a  progress  that  equals 
our  greatest  discoveries  in  atomic  energy  and  outer  space.    Not  only  have 
we  met  the  earlier  challenge  of  making  two  blades  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  but  we  have  gone  far  beyond  to  develop  an  agricultural  system  whose 
abundant  output  is  one  of  the  great  marvels  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  rise  in  productivity  in  American  agriculture  since  l862  can 
be  measured  in  many  ways.    One  of  the  most  graphic  is  the  number  of  persons 
supplied  with  farm  products  by  one  worker  on  the  farm.    One  hundred  years 
ago  each  farmer  supplied  4-l/2  persons  —  including  himself  —  little  more 
than  his  own  family.    A  half  century  later,  in  I910,  this  number  had 
increased  to  7.    By  l^kO  it  was  IO-I/2.    In  the  decade  between  I'^kO  and 
1950  the  number  increased  to  lk-l/2f  with  nearly  all  of  the  increase 
during  the  war  years.    Since  1950  "the  rate  of  increase  has  sharply 
accelerated,  so  that  the  number  supplied  by  one  farm  worker  today  is 
approximately  27,    Fewer  than  9  percent  of  our  labor  force  are  engaged 
in  agriculture  today,  as  compared  with  20  to  hO  percent  in  much  of  Western 
Europe,  over       percent  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  70  or  80  percent  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  agricultural  progress  has  provided  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  an  unprecedented  abundance  of  food  and  fiber.    It  also  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  economic  growth  in  other  segments  of 
our  economy.    To  those  emerging  nations  of  the  world  that  are  today 
desperately  seeking  the  industrial  development  that  characterizes  economic 
maturity,  the  contributions  of  agriculture  to  economic  grov/th  are 
especially  significant, 

(more ) 
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As  agriculture  advances;,  the  transfer  of  surplus  labor  from  the 
farm  to  meet  expanding  needs  for  industrial  manpower  is  highly  significant. 
Industrial  development  requires  a  substantial  and  steady  expansion  of  the 
labor  force  available  for  manufacturing  and  other  non -agri cultural  occupations. 
Statistics  shov  a  very  definite  correlation  betveen  the  decline  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  nation's  manpower  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  achievement  of 
economic  growth . 

Agricultural  progress  likewise  contributes  materially  to  the  capital 
formation  that  is  needed  for  economic  growth,  particularly  in  early  stages  of 
industrialization.    And  the  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  farmers  for  in- 
dustrial products  is  an  important  stimulus  to  industry.    Meanwhile increased 
food  supplies  at  relatively  low  prices  mean  that  wage  earners  need  to  use  less 
of  their  incomes  to  buy  food.    Thus  their  demand  for  other  goods  increases,, 
and  a  rise  in  national  output,  incom.e,  and  levels  of  living  tal^es  place. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  American  agriculture  has  made  a  massive 
contribution  to  the  economic  development  of  the  United  States.    Because  such 
contributions  are  more  critically  essential  in  the  pre-talieoff  and  tal^eoff 
stages  of  economic  growth  than  they  are  after  maturity  has  been  reached,  the 
most  dramatic  contributions  of  agriculture  to  the  economic  growth  of  this 
nation  lie  in  the  past.    Substantial  contributions  will  continue,  in  the 
future,  as  a  firm  underpinning  of  our  national  well-being. 

The  most  dynamic  contributions  to  economic  growth  that  American 
agriculture  can  make  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.    Let  me  repeat,  then,  what  I  said  earlier:    The  American  ex- 
periment indicates  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  will  have  the  greater  chance 

for  success  if  Agriculture  receives  a  high  priority. 
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Barbara  Ward,  the  noted  British  economist,  puts  it  clearly  this 
way  in  her  book,  The  Rich  Nations  and  the  Poor  Nations :    "If  we  do  not  change 
Agriculture,  then  we  cannot  change  the  economy." 

The  task  of  changing  agriculture  from  a  subsistence  level  to  a  level 
of  abundance  by  means  of  private  enterprise  is  formidable.    It  will  not  be 
easy,  nor  will  it  be  done  completely  in  five  years  or  even  in  ten  years. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems  which  must  be  overcome. 

The  pattern  of  agriculture  in  Latin  America  is  deeply  rooted  in  hOO 
years  of  tradition  and  custom  and  will  be  the  most  resistant  to  change.  New 
ideas  and  new  techniques  will  be  viewed  suspiciously  and  will  be  met  with 
resistance.     It  means  that  while  we  must  encourage  the  long  range  programs 
which  are  not  immediately  visible  to  the  people,  our  assistance  must  also 
be  brought  directly  to  the  people  if  they  are  to  feel  it  is  beneficial,  and 
therefore  is  something  they  will  accept. 

The  pattern  of  land  tenure  complicates  problems  still  further.  It 
is  estimated  that  less  than  five  percent  of  the  population  in  Latin  America 
owns  over  90  percent  of  the  land  in  farms.    The    system       called  latifundia, 
or  large  landholdings       enables,  for  example,  only  one -tenth  of  one  percent 
of  the  farms  in  Brazil  to  occupy  almost  20  percent  of  the  farm  land.    In  Chile, 
half  of  one  percent  occupy  nearly  half  of  the  farm  land.    In  Venezuela,  where 
a  new  Agricultural  Reform  Law  recently  was  instituted,  about  two  percent  of 
the  farms  occupy  nearly  three -fourths  of  the  farm  land.    This  relationship  is 
repeated  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  each  Latin  American  nation. 
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Those  relative  few  "who  hold  the  land  are  not  especially  intent  upon 
changing  the  form  of  agriculture  to  a  pattern  of  individually  ovjned  and 
operated  farms.    And  as  long  as  the  latifundia  is  the  predominant  pattern  of 
land  ownership^  however,  the  tenant  farmers  will  have  little  incentive  to 
increase  their  output  since  any  gain  will  go  to  the  landlord.    In  like  manner, 
as  long  as  most  of  the  others  on  the  land  own  only  enough  to  grub  out  a 
subsistence  level  of  living,  they  cannot  raise  their  productivity  to  sustain 
a  developing  economy. 

The  problem  of  establishing  a  family  farm  system  of  agriculture  will 
be  enormously  difficult,  but  the  compelling  desire  of  the  man  on  the  soil  to 
be  his  own  master  cannot  be  ignored.    The  redistribution  of  land  will  be 
bitterly  opposed  by  many  of  the  landlords.    We  faced  similar  problems  from 
the  land  monopolists  who  opposed  the  Homestead  act.    A  key  test  for  many 
governments  will  be  their  courage  and  ability  to  cope  with  these  pressures. 
Now  this  problem  will  be  greater  for  some  than  for  others  since  only  five  per- 
cent of  the  land  in  Latin  America  is  under  cultivation.     I  know  that  Argentina 
and  Brazil  still  have  substantial  virgin  land  that  remains  open,  and  the  west- 
ward expansion  of  our  nation  is  an  example  of  another  avenue  to  the  goal  of  the 
family  farm  ownership  of  the  land. 

In  any  event,  whether  the  basis  for  a  productive  agriculture  is  laid 
by  the  distribution  of  large  landholdings  or  through  parceling  out  new  land. 
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there  remains  a  third  harrier  to  agrarian  refom.    It  is  that  the  transformation 
of  agriculture  can  be  achieved  only  with  enormous  investments  of  capital. 

If  land  reform  comes  through  the  redistribution  of  large  estates,  there 
will  not  only  be  the  cost  of  providing  fair  compensation  to  the  landlords  but 
also  the  cost  of  replacing  the  credit,  the  supply  of  seed  and  tools,  the  technical  [ 
direction  and  the  marketing  services  which  the  farmer  usually  got  from  his  fonner 
landlord.    If  reform  comes  by  way  of  expansion  to  new  lands,  then  it  will  require 
public  investment  in  roads,  in  education  and  other  social  institutions.    It  will 
require  investment  in  efficient  marketing  facilities,  in  seed,  fertilizer  and 
equipment.    It  will  require  substantial  credit  either  through  public,  private  or 
cooperative  sources. 

The^Jc  problems  are  common  to  developing  nations  and  we  can  look  to  the  ! 
experience  we  have  gained  over  the  past  Ik  years  of  assistance  programs  for 
guidelines.  ^ 

In  my  travels  through  the  Middle  East  and  Southeast  Aisa  almost  a 
year  ago  I  found  that  many  of  the  developing  nations  there  had  placed  far  too 

i 

low  priorities  on  agricultural  development  in  their  early  planning.    This  situation' 
has  been  corrected  and  agriculture  has  been  given  top  priority  in  programs  in 
Iran,  Pakistan,  India  and  elsewhere.    These  nations  realize  that  savings  at 
their  stage  of  development  must  come  from  the  land,  for  that  is  where  the 
economy  is  centered.    If  these  savings  are  not  put  back,  there  is  no  hope  for 
a  productive  agriculture  and  little  hope  for  economic  development. 
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How  can  American  agriculture  contribute  to  the  task  we  have  undertaken 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress?    There  are  two  ways.    One  is  through  the  Food 
for  Peace  program,  imder  which  we  have  contributed  $9 '5  billion  in  the 
products  of  our  agricultural  abundance  to  relieve  hunger,  to  meet  emergencies 
and  to  promote  economic  development.    We  already  have  increased  the  level 
of  Food  for  Peace  activity  in  Latin  America,  and  we  expect  that  the  program 
will  expand  even  more  in  the  months  ahead.    In  the  past  l8  months  we  have 
signed  agreements  for  $170  million  worth  of  food  and  fiber.    We  estimate  that 
in  the  next  twelve  months  ^tbat  deliveries  will  be  over  kO$  higher  than  in 
the  past  twelve. 

In  the  past,  our  food  resources  have  been  looked  upon  principally  as 
a  means  to  meet  a  disaster  situation  or  as  something  to  be  dumped  outside 
our  own  markets.    Today  our  Food  for  Peace  program  is  systematically  being 
worked  into  economic  development  plans  in  those  countries  where  we  have 
agreements.    It  begins  in  the  field  with  our  agricultural  attaches  and  the 
AID  officials  in  each  country  and  goes  right  on  through  to  AID  and  to 
Agriculture  and  State  Department  officials  here  in  Washington. 

Thus  food  is  not  only  going  to  meet  hunger,  but  also  to  be  turned 
into  capital  assets  within  developing  nations.    In  some  areas  it  is  being 
used  as  wages  to  pay  workers  who  are  building  roads  or  schools  or  other 
community  facilities.    In  others,  in  Brazil  for  example,  we  are  proposing 
a  program  to  use  su?"plu6  feed  grains  to  provide  the  capital  to  finance  a 
cooperative  broiler  industry. 

We  are  finding,  in  general,  that  the  Food  for  Peace  program  is  a  highly 

particular 

flexible  instrument  which  can  be  applied  to  meet  particular  problems  of  / 
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nations.    In  Brazil  recently  it  has  enabled  us  to  provide  food  supplies  to 
northeastern  sections  of  the  country  v;here  there  are  serious  food  shortages. 
It  can,  as  in  Peru,  be  used  to  establish  school  lunch  programs  which  increase 
school  attendance  as  well  as  the  level  of  health.    This  is  a  government  to 
government  program  which,  by  19S5,  will  be  reaching  over  one  million  children, 
IJhere  the  program  is  in  operation,  school  attendance  has  increased  about  40 
percent.     In  Bolivia,  the  Food  for  Peace  program  is  being  used  to  establish  a 
livestock  industry.    Throughout  Latin  America  the  phase  of  our  Food  for  Peace 
program  operating  through  volunteer  agencies  makes  possible  school  lunch 
programs  for  more  than  8  million  children, 

American  agriculture  not  only  can  contribute  the  fruits  of  its 
productivity  but  also  the  know-how  that  makes  this  possible.    During  the 
transitional  period  when  a  country  is  striving  for  industrial  growth,  the 
need  for  food  increases  and  the  Food  for  Peace  program  helps  to  meet  that 
need.    But  that  need  can  never  be  fully  or  permanently  met  without  a  sharp 
increase  in  their  domestic  farm  production. 

To  encourage  such  an  increase  in  domestic  productivity,  technical 
assistance  in  agriculture  is  of  utmost  importance.     Ever  since  President 
Truman  announced  the  Point  Four  Program,  technical  assistance  has  been  a 
part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Technical  assistance  'in  agriculture  has  taken  many  forms.  First, 
there  is  the  sharing  of  all  kinds  of  technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
relating  to  better  farming       including  such  things  as  irrigation,  soil 
fertility,  the  breeding  and  development  of  better  field  crops  and  farm  animals. 

But  this  kind  of  assistance  has  limited  value  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  education  for  those  who  cultivate  the  land,  unless  it  includes 
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assistance  in  making  the  kind  of  social  and  institutional  changes  that  vill 
help  bring  about  better  use  of  both  natural  and  human  resources.    We_,  there- 
fore, offer  technical  assistance  in  the  building  of  economic  and  social 
institutions  under  -which  economic  grovth  can  proceed  in  a  free  society . 

One  such  example  is  found  -where  basic  principles  of  democracy  along 
vith  economic  progress  are  furthered  by  programs  to  assist  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  rural  youth  clubs  patterned  after  the  ^^--H  clubs  in  the  United  States. 

An  objective  of  these  clubs  is  to  encourage  responsible  citizenship 
and  provide  rural  youth  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  constructive  group 
activities  in  addition  to  the  specific  projects  undertalcen  by  the  members. 
The  members  are  given  special  training  in  how  to  conduct  meetings,  and  the 
parliamentary  procedures  involved.    Interest  in  the  ^-H  clubs  can  be  illustra- 
ted by  the  fact  that  in  Brazil  200  clubs  have  been  organized  with  over  k^OOO 
members,  and  Colombia  has  almost  600  clubs  vith  over  9;000  members.    In  total, 
over  100,000  young  people  are  in  such  clubs  in  nearly  all  Latin  American 
nations . 

Another  example  of  the  institutional  development  -which  can  raalce 
essential  contributions  to  agrarian  reforms  are  the  cooperatives.    There  are 
more  than  1^,000  cooperatives  with  almost  five  million  members  in  Latin 
America  today  --  or  more  than  double  the  number  in  1950. 

The  example  of  a  cooperative  credit  union  in  Peru  illustrates  more 
specifically  what  I  mean.    This  particular  cooperative  is  located  in  a  farm- 
ing region  high  in  the  Andes  where  farmers  had  been  paying  money-lenders  as 
much  as  50  percent  interest  per  month  for  credit . 
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In  1955 ;  23  farmers  formed  a  credit  union  with  total  capital  of 
less  than  $30.    Since  that  time  the  membership  has  grown  to  over  k,000 
and  the  capital  increased  to  more  than  $^1-00,000.    Interest  rates  are  no 
longer  lisxiriCius , and  the  money  lenders  are  gone.    As  a  result  of  these 
experiences,  some  200  similar  credit  associations  have  been  formed  in  Peru 
and  the  process  is  still  going  on. 

The  AID  agency  is  now  planning  to  locate  a  credit  imion  training 
center  for  all  South  America  in  Peru  which  will  be  developed  by  the  Credit 
Union  National  association. 

Many  other  illustrations  could  be  given  of  ways  by  which  the 
institutional  experience  of  American  agriculture  can  contribute  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

They  include  education  at  all  levels:  the  training  of  scientists, 
of  extension  workers,  and  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  include  emphasis  on  research  and  experimentation. 

They  include  the  development  of  cooperatives  through  which 
farmers  market  their  products  and  purchase  supplies. 

They  include  facilities  for  credit  and  the  kind  of  supervised 
credit  that  makes  for  better  management. 

And  they  include  a  system  of  land  tenure  and  private  ownership  of 
farms,  under  which  efficiency  and  progress  is  stimulated  by  individual 
ownership  and  personal  Incentive. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  assist  the  Latin  American  nations 

in  the  know-how  to  adopt  and  adapt  such  institutional  patterns  as  these. 
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In  these  few  remaining  minutes ,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
effective  contribution  of  all  these  institutional  patterns  may  well  rest 
on  the  way  which  the  Latin  American  nations  resolve  the  question  of  land 
tenure  and  ownership.    Earlier  I  mentioned  three  major  problems  resistance 
to  change ;  land  tenure  and  massive  investment.    Of  these  three >  the  single 
aspect  of  institutional  development,  calling  for  individual  ownership  of  the 
land  by  those  who  cultivate  it,  may  be  the  major  key  to  the  future  political 
and  economic  development  goals  of  the  Alliance.    It  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  our  development. 

Political  and  social  development  in  most  of  the  emerging  nations  will 
be  materially  affected  by  the  institutions  that  grow  in  the  rural  areas  where 
most  of  the  people  live.    If  land  tenure  reform  follows  the  pattern  of 
individually  owned  and  operated  family  farms,  free  institutions  will  be 
immeasurably  strengthened. 

Furthermore,  all  evidence  we  have  indicates  that  both  capital  forma- 
tion and  increased  agricultural  productivity  will  be  enhanced  by  this  course. 
In  an  underdeveloped  agriculture  the  incentive  of  ownership  is  a  powerful 
mechanism  for  the  creation  of  capital  from  labor  by  such  means  as  digging 
wells  and  ditches,  clearing  land,  building  roads  or  terraces  or  buildings  and 
rearing  livestock.    Underemployed  labor  is  thus  transformed  into  capital 
assets.    This  impetus  to  productivity  is  not  achieved  where  the  farmer  lacks 
the  pride  of  ownership  and  the  opportunity  for  gain  from  his  added  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  repudiation  of  the  principle  of  farmer  ownership 
of  his  land  has  had  serious  results .    Recent  history  shows  what  an  appalling 
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price  in  hunger,  food  deficits,  and  lagging  productivity  has  been  paid 
where  governments  have  sought  to  destroy  individusil  incentive  and  owner- 
ship in  agricultural  production. 

To  those  nations  and  peoples  who  face  this  choice,  American 
agriculture  can  issue  a  challenge.    No  feudal  estate,  no  state-owned 
farm,  no  plantation,  no  latifundia,  no  collective  —  no  one  of  these 
has  ever  achieved  the  abundant  and  efficient  productivity  of  the 
American  family  farm.    No  one  of  these  has  ever  produced  an  agricultural 
economy  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  over-all  economic  growth.  No 
one  of  these  has  ever  equalled  its  development  of  a  level  of  citizenship 
and  sense  of  personsJL  dignity  and  worth. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  know-how  that  American  8igricvilture  offers 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.    Tti  the  process,  we  ought  to  look  carefully 
at  some  of  the  things  that  are  happening  in  our  own  agriculture.    This  is 
not  the  topic  for  discussion  here,  but  it  does  have  a  bearing  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  contribution  which  agriculture  can  make.  Intemally, 
our  agriculture  is  undergoing  significant  changes  and  is  being  subjected 
to  strong  pressures.    There  are  real  dangers,  for  example,  that  we  may 
drift  into  a  corporate -type  agriculture  which  will  destroy  the  highly 
productive  family  farm  system  we  now  urge  the  developing  nations  to  adopt. 
Thus,  we  could  find  ourselves  with  an  agricultural  system  very  similar  to 
those  we  eire  trying  to  correct  elsewhere  —  a  system  with  basic,  inherent 
weaknesses* 

(more) 
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In  closing  let  me  emphasize  that  either  we  succeed  in  the 
Revolution  of  the  Americas,  or  else  we  shsill  see  a  revolution  of  a  much 
different  sort.    It  will  he  a  revolution  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  it  will  bring  Communism  and  with  it  the  destruction 
of  our  vision  of  social  and  economic  justice. 

Jteke  no  mistake.    The  appeal  of  Communism  is  very  real,  for 
it  proposes  simple  answers  to  the  very  complex  problems  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America,    It  promises  land,  hut  it  provides  none.    It  promises  the 
discipline       the  easy  shortcut  —  to  enforce  the  savings  which  agri- 
culture must  have  to  develop  —  hut  it  provides  enforced  serfdom.  And 
in  the  experience  of  history,  it  premises  food  for  the  hungry,  hut  it 
provides  only  more  hunger  and  greater  shortage. 

But  do  not  be  deceived  that  we  can  expect  history  to  provide 
the  right  answer,  for  history  has  provided  the  wrong  answer  in  other 
nations • 

We,  therefore,  embark  on  a  new  course,  on  a  new  experiment  the 
likes  of  which  man  has  never  before  seen  in  this  the  Kennedy  Doctrine  of 
the  peaceful  revolution. 

I  It  means  we  must  not  lose  interest  in  the  revolution  we  launched 
almost  200  years  ago.    The  dream  remains  the  same  but  there  is  danger 
that  our  imagination  will  shrink  so  that  we  no  longer  can  grasp  it. 

The  future  of  our  entire  civilization  may  depend  on  how  well  we 

succeed. 
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Office  of  the  Sexixetaxy 

^    ^  UHA.T  VIE  DEFEI© 

You  do  me  great  honor  in  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  speal;  to 
you  tonight.    Every  man  knows  certain  groups  vith  whom  he  feels  particularly 
at  home  --  with  whom  he  has  an  especially  close  kinship  --  and  for  whom  he 
entertains  the  deepest  respect  and  admiration.    Tonight^  for  me^  all  three 
sentiments  are  joined  as  one. 

To  say  that  I  feel  a  glowing  pride  in  having  been  a  member  of  this 
great  Marine  fraternity  is  one  of  the  major  understatements  of  my  life. 

The  other  day  in  an  article  on  the  history  of  this  "Workhorse 
Division/'  I  came  across  this  sentence:     "Few  men  imagined  at  the  time  of 
the  Guadalcanal  training  that  they  vculd  one  day  in  the  near  future  look 
back  on  the  island  as  a  tropical  paradise  in  comparison  to  Bougainville." 
How  true  that  was  I    Me  saw  enough  rain  and  mud  and  svanips  and  jungles  on 
that  God -forsaken  island  to  last  us  a  lifetime,  and  then  some.    It  rained 
for  twenty-one  of  the  first  tventy-three  days  after  the  Division  landed  on 
Bougainville.    I  was  lucky       I  was  out  in  nine  days  with  a  case  of  "lead 
poisoning."    I  still  recall  what  some  of  the  boys  who  put  me  in  an  amphibious 
tractor  said:     "It's  a  good  thing  they  hit  you  in  the  head  or  they  might  have 
hurt  you." 

Looking  back  it  doesn't  seem  so  long  ago.  It's  a  bit  of  a  shock 
to  realize  the  the  names  Guadalcanal,,  Bougainville,  Guam,  and  Iwo  Jima  are 
of  20 -year -vintage . 


Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  Eighth  Annual 
Reunion  of  Third  Marine  Division  Association,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.,  July  21,  1962,  7  p.m.  (EDT). 
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But  the  reactivated  Third  is  still  in  the  Far  East  still 
"the  movingest,  readiest,  fightingest  outfit  in  existence"  patrolling 
and  defending  a  big  and  important  beat. 

What  is  it  that  the  Third  Division  was  and  still  is  defending? 
A  few  weeks  ago  President  Kennedy  said  at  West  Point: 

"Eighteen  years  ago  today,  Ernie  Pyle,  describing  those  tens 
of  thousands  of  young  men  who  crossed  the  'ageless  and  indifferent' 
sea  of  the  English  Channel,  searched  in  vain  for  a  word  to  describe 
what  they  were  fighting  for.    And  finally  he  concluded  that  they  were 
at  least  fighting  for  each  other . " 

That  was  a  good  statement.  I  talked  to  few  men  20  years  ago 
who  could  or  tried  to  answer  why.  But  we  all  knew  deep  down.  Now  in 
the  years  since  World  War  II  we  have  come  to  see  more  clearly  that  we 
really  fought  for  a  larger  issue  we  can  put  in  one  word       for  "freedom." 

That  war,  the  Korean  war  and  today's  cold  war  were  and  are 
waged  for  the  belief  that  men  have  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  security 
of  person  --to  freedom  from  aggression  —  to  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression,  of  conscience  and  religion  —  that  they  have  a  right  to 
freedom  to  grow,  to  develop,  and  to  work  in  peace  to  acquire  the  material 
needs  for  a  decent  living       or,  to  sum  it  up,  that  we  all  have  the 
right  to  be  individuals. 

In  the  past  20  years  there  has  been  a  growing  realization  of  what 
is  at  stake  in  the  world,  of  how  important  freedom  really  is  and  how  we 
must  work  at  it  in  this  constantly  more  complicated  world  if  we  are  to 
retain  the  right  to  be  individuals. 
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It  is  vital  that  we  understand  these  values  and  are  ready  to  fight 
for  them.    Only  when  men  and  nations  are  ready  to  stand,  and  fight,  and  die 
if  necessary  for  principles  and  convictions  will  the  principles  triumph. 
And  although  timid  voices  are  heard  on  occasion,  I  believe  this  nation 
understands  better  what  freedom  means  and  is  much  better  prepared  to  fight 
for  ib  today  than  we  were  on  December  7^  19^1^  over  20  years  ago. 

I  believe  this  not  only  in  terms  of  our  vjillingness  to  fight  a 
war  if  forced  to  do  so  but  also  in  our  growing  understanding  we  must  fight 
to  win  the  peace.    In  many  ways  this  is  harder  to  do  and  harder  to  learn. 
But  we  are  learning.    To  be  oure  there  are  still  many  people  who  have  not 
learned  that  we  cannot  defend  our  way  of  life  by  building  a  wall  around  it, 
instead  we  must  extend  our  appreciation  of  freedom  tliroughout  the  world, 
for  as  we  do  so  we  will  be  extending  a  Revolution  which  we  began  in  this 
nation  almost  200  years  ago  —  a  revolution  which  brought  to  us  the  very 
things  which  millions  of  people  are  seeking  in  both  peaceful  and  violent 
ways  throughout  the  world.    And  we  can't  stand  still,  we  must  always  press 
forward  else  we  inevitably  slide  back.    We  must  keep  our  Revolution,  which 
proclaims  the  rights  of  man,  always  on  the  move       on  the  offensive. 

I  want  to  describe  to  you  a  few  ideas  I  have  as  to  how  we  in  this 

country  can  strengthen  some  of  the  more  effective  means  we  have  for  extending 

this  revolutionary  spirit  and  keeping  it  moving  ahead .    They  involve  my 

current  field  —  Agriculture,  which  represents  a  success  story  without  rival 

in  history.    We  may  still  thinlc  and  tallc  in  terras  and  phrases  of  an  age  of 

scarcity,  but  we  live  today  in  an  age  of  abundance  —  an  age  we  entered  when 

our  farmers  ended  the  need  to  fear  the  threat  of  not  having  enough  to  eat . 

VJe  are  learning  there  are  many  ways  that  this  accomplishment  can  be  used  to 

extend  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
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These  ideas  apply  particularly  to  hov  we  can  build  lasting 
friendships  in  countries  where  70  to  80  percent  of  the  people  still 
live  on  the  land.    In  the  process  I  hope  to  leave  you  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  what  happens  to  agriculture  in  this 
country  does  not  affect  just  a  small  group  of  people  who  are  farmers 
it  affects    all  of  us. 

Let  me  spell  it  out  just  a  little.    A  hundred  years  ago,  each 
American  farmer  supplied  farm  products  on  the  average  for  U-l/2  persons 

including  himself        little  more  than  for  his  own  family.    By  I9IO 
one  farmer  could  supply  the  needs  of  seven.    By  19^0  it  was  10-1/2. 
Between  19^+0  and  I95O  it  rose  to  l^-l/2,  with  nearly  all  of  the  in- 
crease coming  during  the  war  years .    Since  1950  the  rate  of  increase 
has  sharply  accelerated,  so  that  the  number  supplied  by  one  farm  worker 
in  the  U.S.  today  is  approximately  27. 

What  does  this  mean?    It  means  that  fewer  than  9  percent  of 
our  labor  force  is  engaged  in  agriculture  today,  as  compared  with  20 
to  ^0  percent  in  much  of  Western  Europe,  over  ^5  percent  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  70  to  80  percent  in  many  of  the  underdeveloped  parts  of  the 
world . 

It  raaans  that  our  agriculture  is  now  producing  abundance  for 
our  own  people  and  for  many  hungry  millions  abroad  through  the  Food  for 
Peace  program.    We  are  doing  it  with  the  fewest  acres  in  crops  since 
1909,  and  with  fewer  people  on  farms  than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  VJar. 
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It  means  that  the  American  experiment  has  achieved  an  amazing 
success  in  agriculture  while  the  communist  experiment  has  failed 
miserably       and  this  is  one  of  the  key  differences  between  these  systems. 
In  assessing  the  communist  system  for  strengths  and  weaknesses,  we 
know  they  have  industries  as  efficient  as  some  of  ours  and  that  their 
educational  system  turns  out  competent  scientists  and  technicians,  \'^e 
are  well  aware  of  their  progress  in  rocketry  and  missiles.    But  there 
is  no  more  striking  difference  than  in  agriculture . 

The  contrast  is  vivid:    Red  China,  where  the  much  heralded 
agricultural  revolution  has  now  completely  broken  down;  Cuba,  where  in 
three  years  communism  has  wrecked  the  agricultural  system;  Russia, 
where  Khrushchev  openly  confesses  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  "radically 
rebuild  the  apparatus  of  agricultural  management''        and  East  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Hungary  where  the  communist  leaders  admit  they  face  wide- 
spread shortages  of  meat,  milk,  and  butter. 

These  are  four  tremendous  hammer  blows  against  the  communist 
myths       and  their  meaning  must  not  be  lost  on  the  world's  people.  Let 
me  describe  some  of  communism's  internal  problems  more  specifically. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  one  of  the  basic 
causes  of  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  agricultural  economy  in  China  is 
the  communist  system  itself. 
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Collectivization  began  in  1955 •    Soon  the  fertility  of  the  better 
cropland  vas  depleted  as  conservation  programs  vere  ignored.    Farming  tools 
vore  out  faster  than  they  vere  replaced.    Traditional  rotation  and  complex 
interplanting  systems  -were  destroyed.    Peasants  became  apathetic  and 
Indifferent.    Poor  veather  conditions  in  I960  and  I961  simply  aggravated  this 
communist -created  chaos.    The  need  for  food  has  now  taken  precedence  over  the 
need  for  industrial  development,  and  the  Chinese  government  is  reported  to  be 
increasingly  bewildered  by  its  mounting  problems.    The  communist  leaders  are 
forcing  millions  of  urban  vrcrkers  to  leave  the  cities  for  rural  areas,  and 
there  is  a  growing  number  of  people  who  are  reported  to  be  aimlessly  drifting. 
Begging,  petty  crime  and  lawlessness  are  said  to  be  increasing. 

Food  output  has  not  increased  beyond  the  1958  level  —  and  it  may 
even  have  declined  —  while  each  year  China  has  15  million  new  mouths  to 
feed.    Even  with  the  heavy  expenditure  of  foreign  exchange  for  food  supplies, 
the  daily  calorie  level  of  the  average  Chinese  is  believed  to  be  falling  from 
1800  to  around  I5OO  —  a  level  where  there  is  little  energy  for  physical 
labor. 

The"  crippling  hand  of  communism  is  equally  evident  in  Cuban 
agriculture.    VJhen  the  Castro  government  came  to  power  in  January  1959 
Cuba  ranked  third  among  the  20  Latin  American  countries  in  per  capita  food 
consumption. 
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By  19^1^  consumption  of  food  had  dropped  over  15  percent  and 
Castro  began  to  ration  fats  and  certain  meats.    In  March  of  19^2 , 
rationing  vas  extended  to  rice,  beans,  poultry,  eggs,  fish,  railk, 
potatoes,  sveetpotatoes ,  malanga,  and  other  vegetables.    This  year  sugar 
production  dropped  belovr  the  level  of  commitments  which  Castro  is  be- 
lieved to  have  made  to  the  Iron  Curtain  bloc. 

Cubans  now  get,  per  capita,  one -third  less  fats  and  beans 
and  over  ^0  percent  less  rice  than  they  did  in  1958  before  the  Castro 
take-over.     In  Havana,  consumption  of  meat  has  been  cut  back  about  two- 
thirds,  consumption  of  fish  more  than  one-half,  consumption  of  milk  for 
all  persons  over  7  years  of  age  by  one-half,  consumption  of  chicken  by 
almost  two-fifths,  and  consumption  of  eggs  by  about  30  percent. 

An  agricultural  economy  that  was  rapidly  growing  has  been 
completely  disrupted  by  misdirected  agricultural  "reform."    There  was 
need  in  Cuba  for  land  reform,  but  Castro  has  taken  privately  held  land 
and  made  it  into  state  owned,  rather  than  family  owned  farms.    Over  ^1 
percent  of  farm  land  is  in  state  owned  farms. 

Surely  this  is  a  dramatic  illustration  showing  how  the  farm 
economy  of  a  once  prosperous  agricultural  nation  has  been  -undermined 
in  the  very  first  years  of  communist  control 
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In  Russia,  Nilcita  Khrushchev  only  last  October  stood  up  before 
the  party  Congress  in  the  Kremlin,  vaving  t\io  ears  of  corn  and  boasting  that 
Russian  agriculture  would  soon  overtake  American  agriculture.    But  the  people 
today  are  confronted  vith  shortages  of  butter  and  meat       -with  higher  food 
prices  put  into  effect  earlier  this  year.    The  increase  in  prices  vas  to  pro- 
vide more  capital  to  expand  food  production,  but  no  corresponding  order  has 
been  given  to  increase  the  production  of  fertilizer  and  machinery. 

IChrushchev,  in  March  of  this  year,  openly  confessed  the  Russian 
failures  in  agriculture.    Production,  he  said,  is  far  behind  the  goals  for 
■wheat,  grain,  and  dairy  products.    Midway  in  the  seven-year  agricultural 
plan,  production  of  grain  is  lagging  by  about  11  percent,  milk  by  20  percent, 
meat  by  25  percent. 

"We've  been  striving  for  ^0  years,"  Khrushchev  scolded,  "to  attain 
the  present  level  of  production.  Now  we  must  do  "two  or  three  times  as  much, 
and  not  in  hO  but  in  just  a  few  years." 

He  called  for  doubling  farm  machinery  production       which  is  from 
50  to  85  percent  behind  schedule,  boosting  fertilizer  production       which  is 
also  far  behind  schedule,  and  sending  boys  and  girls  from  the  cities  to  work 
on  the  farms. 

There  is  evidence  that  IChrushchev' s  troubles  are  not  over.  The 
grain  harvest  this  year  may  suffer  from  the  lack  of  farm  labor,  and  indications 
are  that  the  yield  this  year  will  be  no  better  than  last  year  —  which  was  a 
poor  year. 
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Many  factors  have  com'bined  to  bring  about  Russia's  difficulties  in 
agriculture  —  including  inadequate  funds  for  agricultural  development  — 
problems  of  climate  and  soils. —  and  over -large  farms.    But  a  basic  difficulty 
again  is  the  communist  system  vith  its  lack  of  incentive. 

Conversely,  the  American  family  fsxm  is  the  most  effective  economic 
producing  unit  that  has  ever  been  developed  in  the  history  of  agriculture. 
IJhy?    Because  the  family  owns  it,  operates  it,  takes  responsibility,  and 
exercises  initiative.    Under  that  system,  people  have  incentive  to  vork,  to 
study,  to  learn,  and  to  go  forward.    A  family  manages  best  what  is  its  own. 

The  success  of  our  system  of  agriculture  can  be  the  most  powerful 
instrument  in  making  Democracy,  and  not  Communism,  the  revolutionary  force 
in  the  world  of  the  1960's. 

ye  need  this  kind  of  powerful  instrument  in  our  efforts  to  extend 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy  to  other  people  and  other  nations  in  the  world.  "Vlhen 
most  of  the  developing  nations  are  agrarian  countries  where  JO  to  80  percent 
of  the  people  live  on  the  soil,  then  the  achievement  of  the  American  farmer 
becomes  a  gleaming,  potent  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  freedOTi. 

For  a  moment  here  I  would  like  to  describe  two  particular  ways  in 
which  we  caji  use  our  agricultural  achievement  to  great  advantage  in  assisting 
other  people. 
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One  is  through  the  Food  for  Peace  program  under  which  ve  have 
contributed  $9 '5  billion  in  the  products  of  our  farm  abundance  to  relieve 
hunger to  meet  emergencies  and  to  promote  economic  growth.    Over  the  years ^ 
we  have  found  this  program  to  be  a  highly  flexible  instrument  through  which 
we  can  do  an  amazing  number  of  things . 

In  the  past  our  food  resources  have  been  looked  upon  principally 
as  a  means  to  meet  a  disaster  situation  --or  simply  as  a  problem  to  be 
dumped  outside  our  own  markets.    But  today  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  is 
systematically  being  worked  into  economic  development  plans  in  the  countries 
of  Latin  America^  Africa^  the  Middle  East  and  in  Southeast  Asia  where  we 
have  agreements.    This  begins  in  the  field  with  our  agricultural  attaches 
and  Air  officials  and  continues  right  on  through  to  AID,  State  and  Agriculture 
officials  in  Washington. 

In  South  America,  the  Food  for  Peace  program  is  used  to  develop 
school  lunch  programs  for  millions  of  children  who,  until  now,  have  not  had 
either  an  education  or  enough  to  eat.     It  also  is  being  applied  to  finance 
poultry  and  livestock  cooperatives  which  will  begin  to  build  more  productive 
sources  of  food.     In  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  the  Food  for  Peace  program 
is  providing  food  as  wages  to  people  who  are  building  roads,  irrigation 
projects,  schools  and  other  community  improvements.     In  Asia,  the  Food  for 
Peace  program  is  an  integral  part  of  efforts  to  control  inflation  in  a  number 
of  nations •     Throughout  the  areas  where  we  have  committed  our  food,  it  is 
being  used  to  figlit  hunger  and  starvation  wherever  this  danger  arises. 
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American  agriculture  not  only  can  contribute  the  fruits  of  its 
productivity  but  also  the  know-how  that  makes  this  possible.    When  developing 
nations  begin  encouraging  economic  growth^  the  need  for  food  increases  and 
we  can  help  to  meet  that  need  through  the  Food  for  Peace  program.    But  that 
need  can  never  be  fully  or  permanently  met  without  a  sharp  increase  in  their 
own  farm  production. 

To  encourage  this  increase,  we  can  provide  technical  assistance  of 
many  forms.    First,  there  is  the  sharing  of  all  kinds  of  technical  and 
scientific  knowledge  relating  to  better  farming       including  such  things  as 
irrigation,  soil  fertility,  the  breeding  and  development  of  better  field 
crops  and  farm  animals .    For  more  than  a  decade  we  have  carried  out  projects 
for  locust  and  other  insect  control  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia  and  parts 
of  Africa  with  the  cooperation  of  the  nations  in  those  areas.    There  are 
today  more  than  1,200  Araerican  technicians  and  experts  abroad,  helping  with 
projects  ranging  from  the  reclamation  of  waterlogged  and  saline  lands  to 
the  raising  of  poultry,  livestock  and  grains. 

This  assistance  also  must  be  accompanied  by  technical  assistance 
of  another  sort       the  building  of  democratic  economic  and  social  institutions 
under  which  economic  growth  can  proceed  in  a  free  society. 
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Let  me  cite  you  one  example  of  the  type  of  democratic  institution 
I  mean.    In  Iran  the  government  has  begun  a  land  reform  program  to  give  the 
peasant  his  ovn  fsxm  because  that  is  the  most  efficient  means  of  food 
production.    In  order  to  make  this  program  succeed,  some  way  had  to  be 
devised  to  provide  credit  to  the  farmer.    In  the  past,  the  peasants  were 
paying  the  equivalent  of  ^0  to  200  percent  interest  for  their  credit.  This 
throttled  any  ambition. 

With  the  advice  and  counsel  of  American  experts,  a  supervised 
agricultural  cooperative  credit  program  was  launched  through  which  the 
peasant  now  pays  6  percent  for  his  credit.    To  date,  nearly  1,000  credit 
cooperatives  with  300,000  members  have  been  organized  serving  nearly  1.5 
million  farm  people. 

We  can,  I  believe,  extend  the  borders  of  freedom  to  far  distant 
corners  of  the  world  by  applying  our  agricultural  e^cperience  to  help  solve 
the  basic  agrarian  needs  of  the  developing  nations.    We  can  mske  friends 
this  way  with  millions  of  people  struggling  for  a  better  life  --we  can 
make  them  our  friends  before  frustration  and  hopelessness  makes  them  our 
enemies . 

In  this  way  the  American  faraer  stands  on  the  battle  line  for 
freedom  utilizing  food  and  our  skill  in  producing  it  as  a  weapon  for  peace  and 
a  killer  of  hatred  and  hunger. 
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Thus  far  I  have  talked  about  American  agriculture  as  a  key  instrument 
in  democracy's  arsenal.     In  these  last  few  minutes  permit  me  a  few  words  of 
deep  concern  about  the  future  of  our  own  domestic  agriculture.     If  we  are  to 
maintain  its  strength ^  there  are  certain  things  that  must  be  done  here  at  home 
to  keep  it  vigorous  and  healthy. 

This  is  a  message  which  I  have  tried  to  carry  to  the  American  people 
in  every  possible  way  over  the  past  I8  months.     I  have  traveled  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  to  tell  this  story.     I  have  told  it  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States       and  I  believe  I  was  fairly  successful  in  that  effort. 
I  have  told  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives       and  was  less  successful 
there  than  I  would  like  to  have  been. 

And  tonight^  I  am  here  to  tell  it  to  the  Marines. 

I  am  asking  you  as  American  citizens  to  help  the  family  farm  —  to 
help  put  it  in  the  best  possible  position  to  maintain  its  strength  as- a 
gleaming^  efficient  partner  in  the  long  struggle  to  win  the  battle  for  freedom. 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  family  farm       the  shining 
example  of  American  agricultural  ingenuity  which  we  want  to  share  with  the 
world       will  be  pushed  aside  if  we  fail  to  adopt  a  sound  farm  program.  Our 
leadership  would  be  seriously  daraaged  if  we  were  to  say  to  the  world  that  we 
think  the  family  farm  system  is  the  best  answer  to  hunger       and  then  allow 
that  system  to  fade  and  wither  for  want  of  common  sense  agricultural  legislation^ 
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In  the  past  fev  veeks,  programs  vhich  will  pro-^/ide  the  "best  possible 
solution  to  resolving  consumer,  taxpayer  and  farmer  interests  in  agriciilture 
have  been  bloclied  in  the  Congress.    \Je  cannot  afford  to  put  the  family  farmer 
on  the  altar  of  politics  and  greed,  but  there  is  the  danger  that  politics  and 
not  common  sense  •will  carry  the  day  where  agriculture  is  concerned. 

Tlie  problem  ve  face  in  agriculture  is  one  of  abundance.    This  is  a 
happy  problem  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  communist  nations       and  a  problem 
I  am  certain  they  would  be  glad  to  exchange  for  their  critical  problem  of 
scarcity.    Left  unsolved,  however,  our  problems  could  result  in  very  serious 
consequences  for  farmers,  rural  communities,  and  the  entire  economy.  Tliey 
could  cripple  the  ability  of  American  agriculture  to  meet  its  national 
responsibilities . 

For  our  agriculture  the  goal  of  producing  abundance  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  problem  of  using  it       and  balancing  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  return  to  farmers  a  fair  share  in  the  nation's  prosperity  while  continuing 
to  produce  food  at  fair  prices  to  the  consumer  without  the  heavy  costs  that 
sui*pluses  have  placed  on  the  taxpayer  . 

There  are  many  persons  who,  for  reasons  I  franlily  cannot  understand, 
live  in  a  world  of  fantasy  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned.    Tliey  seem  to 
believe  farmers  will  be  content  to  go  on  forever  as  a  disadvantaged  and 
depressed  segment  of  the  economy  and  that  the  taxpayers  will  tolerate  piling 
up  surpluses  we  cannot  use  effectively.    They  refuse  to  see  the  crisis  of 
abundance.    They  act  as  though  nothing  is  wrong. 

(more) 
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Is  nothing  vrong  vhen  a  man  works  to  become  more  efficient  than 
anyone  thought  possible       and  then  receives  less  and  less  as  he  becon^es 
more  and  more  proficient?    That  is  vhat  the  family  farmer  has  done. 

Is  nothing  wrong  vhen  the  total  income  of  the  average  person  on 
the  farm  is  more  than  ^0  percent  below  the  income  of  the  average  person 
off  the  farm? 

Is  nothing  wrong  when  one-hsuLf  of  the  nation's  families  who  live 
in  poverty  with  annual  incomes  of  under  $2^500  are  concentrated  in  rural 
areas? 

For  the  past  l8  months  we  have  been  seeking  to  expand  the  opportunity 
of  the  American  farmer  to  share  more  adequately  in  the  fruits  of  the  abundance 
he  produces.    We  have  made  some  progress,  but  it  has  been  quite  a  battle. 
In  this  struggle  my  training  and  backgroimd  as  a  Marine  has  indeed  been  a 
source  of  strength. 


Our  objective  is  to  see  American  agriculture  fully  equipped  and 
fully  prepared  to  m^et  its  particular  responsibilities  to  the  nation  —  as 
||well  equipped  and  prepared,  I'd  like  to  thinly,  as  is  the  Third  Division  to 
fulfill  its  particular  responsibilities.    To  succeed  in  our  defense  of  freedom, 
all  elements  must  work  together       the  economic  as  well  as  the  military. 

(more) 
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I  seek  yoijr  understanding  and  support  in  our  effort  to  provide 
the  i^jaerican  family  farmer  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  nation's  economic 
growth  and  prosperity.    This^  too_,  is  one  of  the  freedoms  -we  must  defend, 
for  in  maintaining  that  freedom  we  emphasize  the  one  particular  part  of  our 
Democracy  which  demonstrates  that  hunger  does  not  necessarily  have  to  "be  a 
way  of  life.    And_,  if  we  can  shov;  this  one  fact  well  enough  to  the  world 
we  will  have  made  freedom  more  secure  than  ever  before. 


I 
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^■',-S«-P-QP.^?!^Q-Q'^  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

ri*/^  AjSliajJIiTTJ^  EXPORTS 

"    '  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  Department's  first 
"E"    inward  ceremony.    I  extend  special  greetings  to  representatives  of  the 
award-winning  firms  and  organisations  who  have  traveled  great  distances  to  be 
here  today  —  and  to  Members  of  Congress  who  have  taken  time  from  busy  schedules 
to  be  with  us. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  shooting  war,  the  "S" 
Award  was  developed.    It  was  a  means  of  recognizing  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  manufacturing  concerns  to  the  total  war  effort.    Today  we  are  in  "ohe 
middle  of  an  economic  war.    Our  prime  objective  in  this  contest  is  to  expand 
^markets  for  American  industry  and  agriculture  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring 
about  a  better  balance  between  the  outflow  and  inflow  of  American  dollars* 
I        For  several  years  more  dollars  have  been  going  out  of  the  country  than  have 
been  coming  back.    This  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.    It  hampers  our  efforts  to  defend  and  to 
'  strengthen  the  democratic  principles  which  we  share  with  other  countries  of  the 


I 


Free  VJorld. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  expand  foreign  sales.    I  am  happy  to 


.recognize  today  the  outstanding  efforts  of    9  agricultural  firms  to  step  up 
P 

exports  of  agricultural  products.    These  firms  not  only  have  opened  up  good 
markets  for  our  agricultural  abundance,  which  helps  our  farmers,  but  also  have 
done  much  to  help  correct  the  imbalance  of  dollar  payments,  which  benefits  all 
Americans. 

,        The  very  prosperity  and  stability  of  American  agriculture  is  tied  to  our 
I 

success  in  maintaining  and  expanding  foreign  markets  for  ..our  agricultural 

li 


Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Oi'ville  L.  Freeman  in  presenting  "E"  for 
Export"  awards  to  Industrial  Firms  Exporting  Agricultural  Products,  Patio, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  11  a.m.,  July  30,  1962. 
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abundance.    Foreign  markets  ac<^o'**mt  i.'ur  tha  production  from  one  out  of  evexy 
five  harvested  acres  in  the  United  States.    American  farmers  are  e:>cporting  ?.$ 
percent  of  their  production,  a^i  «omparGd  to  B  percent  cf  the  Nation's  non- 
agricultural  production. 

In  fiscal  1962,  -we  exported  a  record  total  of  $5.1  billion  worth  of 
agrisu]  tural  products— wheat,  feed  grain^^,,  rice,  cotton ji  teba^.co.,  fat?  end 
oils,  fruits  and  vegetab'i.e*?,  and  ani.mal  products.    For  several  of  these  product 
more  than  50  persent  of  total  U.>S,  product j.on  •went  into  expoi^.  channels*  Ojie- 
fourth  of  our  Nation's  total  exports  '^^ere  agricultural-' -$5  billion  out  of 
$20  billion. 

Last  year—the  yefxr  ending  Jm:.3  30,  1962— "v^e  smashed  all  recor<is  for 
agri'^ulta'i(?ol  e:cports.    In  valii.6  teina.,  we  hit  a  ne^/j  high  of  $^*1  billion^-^a 
k  percent  .jump  from  the  pxa^do^m  record  of  $U*9  billion  established  in  l?6l. 
Forei(-^v-L  sales  of  some  fsirm  products  vjere  more  than  50  por«3ent  of  total  pro- 
ducti.on.    One-fourth  cf  tne  nation -s  trade  outflow  was  in  agrici;!ltural  products 
5  out  of  2C  billion  do3J.a:^^s• 

Sales  in  dollar  m-as/ksts  were  the  largf^^^t  ,va  record  «$3» 5  billi.cn^  or  a 
hundred  million  dollars  over  the  pre'^ricua  hj.gh. 

Vie  shipped  ai'ixoad  some  7l5  millicn  bushols  of  \jheat  and  "iv/heat  flour.  The 
previour^  high  t/jas  66vO  million  biLS'hels  in  19r>l. 

¥p  pushed  the  export  of  feed  grajn^-^  to  a  ne>]  record  of  ^i,'    million  irjstric 
tons— °3  million  more  than  the-  prsvi.ou.s  high  of  31  million  metric  tone* 

Expozrbs  of  boyteans  'went  iip  frcn:  1)^3  to  11.7  irdlU.c?:-  b'jiishelsj  toyl-.ean  irieal 
went  from  the  previo'jfi  re?ord  of  6)ji?..00C    «bort  tons  to  r-earny  a  ni311on. 

We.  moved  300  luillion  po'onds  of  American  poultr^'"  meet  in  international 
trade  — -  nearly  100  million  more  than  the  previous  high* 
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These  are  in^ressive  gains.    Their  real  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  astonishing  productivity  of  American  agriculture  is  now,  and  can 
increasingly  be,  a  factor  of  the  utmost  iirportance  in  our  balance  of  payments 
situation. 

I        These  gains  did  not  Just  happen.    They  had  to  be  earned;  we  had  to 

work  for  them.    They  were  won,  in  very  considerable  part,  by  the  vigor  and 

imagination  of  concerns  and  organizations  like  those  we  honor  iiere' today. 
I 

It  is  more  than  mere  coincidence  that  this  first  "E"  Award  ceremony  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  come  as  the  climax  to  a  record-breaking 
3Xport  year. 
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From  this  experience  we  know  that  foreign  markets  hold  great  promise. 
During  the  decade  of  the  50 's  for  example;  we  saw  our  agricultural  exports 
increase  by  Qk  percent  while  domestic  production  was  rising  only  Ik  percent. 
We  can  do  even  better  dioring  the  decade  of  the  6C*s  &h  growing  prosperity 
creates  new  purchasing  power  all  around  the  world. 

The  potential  if>  great ,  no  question  about  that.    The  mai'ket  IS  there- 
And  we  have  the  products  to  supply  the  market.    We  have  the  transportation, 
the  f hipping^  and  the  other  necessary  faciiixies  to  get  thera  there.  The 
poten-cial  is  especia3Jy  good  in  the  six  Common  Market  nations  of  West^ern 
Surope-- already  o\2r  biggest  customer  for  agricultural  products. 

Des'piue  the  great  potential  for  expanding  riiarkets  in  Western  Europe^ 
there  is  £iome  apprehension  over  trade  policies  of  this  mportant  dollar 
market.    It  appeals  that  Common  Market  policy  will  be  set  to  strongly 
f8.vor  internal  suppliers  over  outside  suppliers,  especially  for  some 
agricultui^al  commodities .    It  is  imperative  that  we  resolve  this  problem 
favorably J  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  I962,  nov  before  Congress,  is 
cur  strongest  apsur^ar^ce  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  to. 

Armed  with  the  additional  authority  of  this  legislation,  this  Adminis- 
tration would  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  negotiate  for  the  most  liberal 
t'l-ade  terms  possible,  not  only  with  the  Ccmraon  Market  but  with  all  our 
•iirading  partners.    And  as  new  concessions  are  gained  through  negotiation, 
w;^  can  expect  further  expansi'^n  of  markets  abroad.    That's  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  extremely  active  foreign  market  program  between  the  Department 
and  industry  cooperators -    Many  of  the  award  winners  here  today  cooperate 
with  our  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  in  this  very  important  program 
which  is  going  f  cirward  today  in  more  than  ^0  nations . 


I  would  like  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
foreign  marketing  of  f am  products  we  find  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
how  industry  and  government  can  work  together  for  tlie  benefit  of  all 
our  citizens.    There  are  certain  things  that  industry  does  best 
promotion  and  selling^  for  example.    There  are  oths r  areas  in  which  govern- 
ment is  able  to  make  a  particular  contribution       negotiating  with  other 
countries  for  access  to  markets  is  one  example.    Specialized  seirvices  by 
our  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  agricultural  attaches  stationed  over- 
seas are  another  iraportant  government  contribution. 

Together  we  are  making  progress .    Our  agricultural  exports  have  been 
brought  to  new  levels .    Together  we  can  build  new  export  records  in  the 
future . 

This  industry-government  cooperation  has  already  produced  many  increases 
in  foreign  sales  of  U.S.  farm  products.    Probably  the  most  spectacular 
example  of  this  was  the  development  of  the  West  German  market  for  American 
poultry.    A  few  years  ago  they  bought  no  poultry  from  us.    Today  they  are 
buying  well  over  100  million  pounds  a  year.    Such  success  comes  when  we 
apply  good  old  American  ingenuity  and  sales  know-how  to  export  problems. 

The  firms  which  will  receive  the  Presidential  "E"  Award  here  today 
have  applied  the  kind  of  ingenuity  I  am  talking  about  to  the  problems  that 
are  sure  to  arise  when  you  become  serious  about  selling  products  in 
foreign  commerce. 

As  winners  of  the  "E'  Awards  they  are  entitled  to  use  the  "E"  symbol 
in  their  advertising^  to  fly  the  "E'  flag  over  their  plants,  and  to  present 
"E"  pins  to  all  employees.     I  hope  these  awards  will  inspire  their  organization, 
and  others  in  agriculture,  to  put  their  best  efforts  into  this  important  task 
of  creating  greater  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  American  farms .    I  can 
thinlv  of  no  other  area  where  the  re^jards  for  our  efforts  can  be  as  great. 
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7  I  warmly  commend  the  citizen  groups  and  the  gpnrigL-pr  nf  f.h^  p-popoRfh 

Upper  Rock  Creek  Watershed  Project  for  their  vision  and  determination  in  develop- 
ing this  far-reaching  plan  for  development  of  the  natural  resources  in  the  area. 

It  is  especially  fitting  and  perhaps  symbolic  that  this  comprehensive 
watershed  plan,  featurir*g  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  between  rural  and  urban 
interests  and  involving  resource  protection  and  recreational  benefits  to  a  major 
metropolitan  area,  should  be  developed  for  the  first  time  on  a  historic  stream 
that  bisects  the  Nation* s  Capital. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Administration's  agricultural  program  for  the 
'sixties  is  to  develop  the  resources  of  America  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people* 
This  requires  the  meshing  of  National,  State  and  local  action  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate and  stable  level  of  income  for  farm  and  rural  people,  to  protect  our  land 
and  related  resources,  and  to  provide  more  open  space  and  recreational  opportuni- 
ties for  our  expanding  urban  population. 

Orderly  economic  growth  and  sensible  social  progress  demand  a  systematic 
alignment  of  physical  and  human  resources  to  produce  the  greatest  benefit  for  all 
citizens.    This  is  the  essence  of  the  Department's  program  for  the  'sixties--  and 
it  finds  expression,  I  believe,  in  the  integrated  watershed  approach  represented 
by    the  plan  presented  here  today. 

This  proposal  for  the  Upper  Rock  Creek  Watershed  is  tangible  evidence  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Department,  working  with  local  government  and  local  organi- 
zations, can  help  both  rural  and  urban  citizens  to  solve  land  use  and  conservatior 
problems  in  areas  where  town  meets  country  and  land  uses  intermingle. 


i^emarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. Freeman  at  a  meeting  in  his  office  at 
11:30  a.m.  (EDT)  Friday,  August  3,  with  representatives  of  the  Montgomery  (Maryland) 
County  Council,  the  Montgomery  Soil  Sonservation  District,  and  the  P5ary land -Natioml 
(Capital  Park  Planning  Commission.  The  group  presented  the  Secretary  a  work  plan  for 
the  proposed  Upper  Rock  Creek  Watershed  Project  in  Montgomery  County,  I^ryland. 
22B3      USDA  2769-62 
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Watershed  conservation  projects  like  this  plan  for  Upper  Rock  Creek 

i 

provide  an  essential  baee  for  the  broader  framework  of  rural -urban  planning 
needed  everywhere  in  America. 

Orderly  and  discriminating  use  of  our  rural  lands  will  enhance  the  role 
of  agriculture  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  who  make  their  living  in  agri- 
cultiire.    It  will  help  to  prevent  growth  of  suburban  slums  as  well  as  rural 
blight,  protect  urban  and  industrial  water  supplies,  preserve  open  space  needed 
for  future  growth,  develop  added  opportunities  for  wholesome  outdoor  recreation 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  concentrations  of  population. 

This  area  in  the  Upper  Rock  Creek  Watershed  is  one  where  a  common 
solution  of  farm  problems  and  those  of  an  urban  people  seeking  space  for  living 
and  outdoor  recreation  can  be  found  in  conservation  principles  and  in  mtiltiple- 
use  of  private  lands. 

This  project  embraces  a  watershed  in  and  near  the  one  city  which  belongs 
in  a  unique  way  to  all  of  the  people  of  this  great  country.    For  that  reason, 
it  may  well  serve  to  demonstrate  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  what  local  and 
national  institutions,  working  together,  can  accomplish  to  put  our  incomparable 
resources  to  the  best  use  for  our  people. 
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of  <??  ^ 

\*M        /^i^         The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  L.  Freeman  <Sj 

H.  R.  11970  (The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  I962)  . 

"before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance 

Wednesday^  August  15 >  19^2  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  meet  with  you  today  "because  it  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  report  on  the  latest  figures,  shoving  that  American 
agricultural  exports  have  set  a  new  record. 

We  recently  put  together  figures  on  farm  product  exports  for  the 
1962  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30,  and  they  add  up  to  some  impressive 
new  records,  both  in  total  and  for  a  number  of  individual  commodities. 

As  a  result  of  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  many  people  in  government, 
the  trade,  and  agriculture,  assisted  by  the  export  programs  provided  by 
this  Congress,  the  United  States  is  doing  an  unparalleled  Job  of  moving 
farm  products  to  foreign  consumers. 

Passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  I962  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  maintain,  and  expand  this  tremendous  export  movement. 

Let  me  be  specific  about  these  new  agricultural  export  records. 
They  are  impressive  and  worth  citing  in  some  detail.    They  indicate  the 
huge  stake  that  both  American  farmers  and  business  people  who  supply  and 
service  agriculture  have  in  our  nation's  agricultural  trade  and  therefore 
in  passage  of  this  bill. 
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On  a  value  Tsasis,  our  agricultural  exports  reached  a  new  high  peak 
of  $5«1  billion  this  past  fiscal  year.  This  was  h  percent  greater  than 
the  previous  record  of  $h,S  "billion  in  the  196I  fiscal  year. 

(For  the  sake  of  precision,  let  me  add  that  this  figure  represents 
11  months  of  actual  exports  with  an  estimate  for  June.    The  final  figure 
will  be  very  close  to  the  one  at  hand  today.) 

Let  me  list  some  individual  records  established  last  fiscal  year: 

1.  Wheat  and  wheat  flour  --An  all-time  high  of  716  million 
bushels;  previous  record,  66l million  bushels. 

2.  Feed  grains--  An  all-time  high  of  ik  million  metric  tons; 
previous  record,  11  million  metric  tons. 

3.  Soybeans  --  An  all-time  high  of  1^7  million  bushels;  previous 
record,  1U3  million  bushels. 

k*    Soybean  meal  --  An  all-time  high  of  over  1  million  short  tons; 
previous  record,  61+9,000  tons. 

5.  Poultry  meat  --  An  all-time  high  of  300  million  pounds; 
previous  record,  20h  million  pounds. 

6.  Tallow  --  An  all-time  high  of  1.8  billion  pounds;  previous 
record,  1,7  billion  pounds. 

These  record  shipments  represent  two  approaches,  both  different, 
both  successful.    One  is  selling  our  fam  products  for  dollars  —  our 
historic  approach  to  world  marketing.    The  other  is  exporting  U.  S. 
commodities  to  friendly  but  dollar-poor  countries  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
program,  which  is  largely  based  on  Public  Law  kQO, 
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The  value  of  our  agricultural  exports  to  dollar  markets  last  year 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  $3«6  "billion.    That  exceeded  the  earlier 
record  of  $3'^  billion  sold  abroad  for  dollars  in  fiscal  I96I. 

Our  five  best  country  dollar  customers  during  the  past  year  again 
were  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  West  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands 
Both  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdcm  took  close  to  $500  million  worth  of  our 
farm  products. 

The  biggest  area  dollar  outlet  was  the  European  Economic  Community  - 
the  EEC  or  Common  Market.    In  the  fiscal  year  19^2  our  agricultural 
exports  to  this  new  trading  area  had  a  value  of  about  $1.2  billion. 

As  you  can  see,  our  dollar  markets  for  farm  products  are  big 
business.    And  because  they  are  big  business,  American  agriculture  is 
interested  in  all  measures        especially  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  that 
will  help  to  keep  those  markets  open  to  us,    American  agriculture  has  a 
lot  riding  on  the  legislation  now  before  this  committee. 

In  addition  to  dollar  sales,  we  shipped  $1.6  billion  worth  of 
commodities  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  last  year  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  program. 

Record  food  and  fiber  exports  to  not  "just  happen."    In  this  day 
and  age  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  and  hope,  passively,  that  foreign 
countries  will  request  our  supplies.    We  must,  instead,  have  a  positive, 
coordinated  export  program  —  a  program  having  the  primary  objective  of 
moving  the  largest  possible  volume  of  U.  S.  farm  products  into  foreign 
consumption.    We  have  such  a  program.    As  the  export  figures  indicate, 
that  program  is  working  well. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  moves  "being  made  to  step  up  our  shipments  to 
foreign  countries:    First  of  all,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  industry  groups,  is  carrying  on  vigorous  foreign  trade 
promotion  activities.    At  the  same  time,  our  export  commodities  are  being 
priced  competitively  —  in  some  cases  through  use  of  export  payments. 
These  efforts  have  been  accompanied  "by  constant  pressure  on  other 
countries  to  give  our  American  products  greater  access  to  foreign  markets. 
Furthermore,  there  has  been  continued  emphasis  on  use  of  American  food 
as  a  means  of  promoting  peace  and  freedom.    All  these  activities  are 
market -expansive  in  nature. 

We  are  carrying  on  market  promotion  programs  in  57  different  foreign 
countries,  largely  in  cooperation  with  U.  S,  farm  and  trade  groups. 
Among  the  many  promotion  techniques  used  are  market  research,  advertising, 
distribution  of  samples,  trade-sponsored  visits  of  foreign  buyers  to  the 
United  States,  and  food  exhibits.    About  110  large  food  exhibits  have 
been  staged  in  recent  years,  mostly  in  connection  with  international 
trade  fairs.    Approximately  k6  million  potential  customers  have  seen, 
and  in  many  instances  sampled,  the  high  quality  and  wide  variety  of 
U.  S.  foods. 

Promotion  is  getting  results.    For  example,  shipments  of  U.  S.  poultry 
meat  to  Western  Europe  have  soared  from  1  million  pounds  in  1955  to 
l80  million  in  I96I.     Spain,  which  used  to  be  a  large  P.  L.  ^80 
customer  for  our  soybean  oil,  has  become  exclusively  a  dollar  buyer. 
This  year  Spain's  dollar  purchases  of  U.  S.  soybean  oil  will  amount  to 
well  over  ^00  million  pounds  --  making  the  country  the  biggest  dollar 
market  and  the  largest  single  outlet  for  this  product.  Similarly, 
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cash  sales  have  replaced  government  programs  in  the  movement  of  wheat  to 
Italy.    Dollar  exports  of  U.  S.  wheat  rose  from  3^^000  metric  tons  in 
fiscal  1956  to  853,000  in  I96I.    Nor  has  the  development  of  markets  for 
new  products  been  ignored.    The  fruit  industry,  for  example,  is  pushing 
the  sale  of  fresh  and  processed  cranberry  products  in  foreign  markets. 
Although  sales  are  relatively  small  now,  the  cranberry  industry  feels 
that  the  potential  is  there  and  that  further  market  promotion  effort  is 
justified. 

The  Food  for  Peace  program,  although  primarily  aimed  at  feeding 
hungry  people,  also  has  in  it  a  strong  element  of  future  dollar  market 
development.    Hungry  people,  with  no  money  in  their  pockets,  are  not 
customers.    But  when  you  help  those  people  to  find  jobs,  or  to  create 
new  jobs  where  none  existed  before,  you  are  not  only  performing  a 
humanitarian  service,  but  you  also  are  helping  to  expand  and  strengthen 
the  world's  commercial  market. 

Of  the  $^.5  billion  in  U.  S.  economic  aid  extended  to  all  foreign 
countries  in  fiscal  year  I96I,  $1.5  billion  --  a  third  —  represented 
aid  under  the  Food  for  Peace  program.    Foreign  currencies  generated  under 
the  program  have  been  used  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  for  such 
projects  as  irrigation,  railroads,  highways,  electric  power  facilities, 
hospitals,  and  schools.     Some  U,  S.  food  is  being  used  as  partial  payment 
of  wages  on  development  projects.    Food  not  only  underwrites  employment 
and  development,  but  counters  the  price  inflation  that  generally 
accompanies  development  projects.    Our  food,  in  stepping  up  economic 
growth,  is  creating  a  climate  that  in  time  should  mean  increased  commercial 
sales  of  U.  S.  agricultural  items. 
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All  these  special  efforts  will  continue  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  future  market  expansion.    In  themselves,  however,  they  will  not 
guarantee  results. 

The  number  one  key  to  sustained  expansion  of  U.  S.  agricultural 
exports  is  access  to  markets.     In  other  words,  the  countries  that  have 
the  money  to  buy  from  us  must  give  our  good  American  farm  products  a 
fair  chance  to  compete.    Our  market  promotion,  competitive  pricing, 
economic  development,  and  other  special  efforts  are  wasted  if  potential 
customer  countries  say  to  us,  in  effect,  "We  don't  want  your  goods; 
we  are  going  to  put  trade  walls  around  our  country  so  that  we  can 
produce  our  own  food  and  fiber  to  the  greatest  extent  possible." 

I  mention  this  because  the  United  States  today  is  faced  with 
increasing  agricultural  protectionism.    This  trend  is  partly  the  result 
of  our  own  agricultural  progress.    On  the  one  hand,  we  can  offer 
foreign  consumers,  at  competitive  prices,  products  which  are  in  many 
respects  superior  in  quality  and  variety  to  those  produced  in  their 
own  country.     On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  economically  developed 
countries  are  now  able  to  produce  more  of  some  commodities  --  although 
at  relatively  high  cost  --if  our  competing  products  are  kept  out.    I  am 
oversimplifying,  of  course,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  see  what  I  mean. 
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The  United  States  has  understo^Ki  some  of  the  prcblems  of  other 
countries.    Right  after  the  war,  some  countries  may  have  been  justified 
in  diverting  the  normal  flow  of  trade.    Their  big  need  vas  machinery  and 
equipment.    To  use  their  scarce  dollars  for  such  goods,  they  put  restrictions 
on  farm  product  imports.    Today,  however,  these  countries  have  got  back 
on  their  f«fit  --  with  considerable  financial  aid  from  the  United  States 
and  are  now  functioning  on  a  sound  and  prosperous  basis.  Non-tariff 
barriers  against  U.  S.  export  trade  can  no  longer  be  Justified  for 
balance -of -payments  reasons.    While  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  dismantling  these  restrictions  on  some  types  of  non -agricultural 
goods,  too  many  restrictions  continue  to  be  applied  against  U.  S. 
agricultural  items. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  the  United  States  has  set  a  good  example 
for  the  world  with  our  own  import  policies.    The  bulk  of  competing  farm 
products  can  enter  the  U.  S.  market  in  competition  with  U.  S.  product! r^n 
by  paying  only  a  moderate  duty.    Impcrt  centrols  which  limit  the 
quantity  of  foreign  agricultural  products  in  the  U.  S.  market  are 
applied  today  on  pnly  five  cemmcsdities       cotton,  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
peanuts,  certain  manufactured  dairy  products,  and  sugar,  representing 
altogether  28  percent  of  U.  S.  agricultural  production.      On  four  ^f  these 
items,  of  course,  we  likewise  control  the  production  in  this  country. 
Our  import  posture  obviously  is  go«d.    If  European  agriculture  would  be 
willing  to  subject  itself  to  competition  with  foreign  suppliers  to  the 
same  extent  American  agriculture,  has,  I  would  be  happy.    All  I  ask  is 
that  foreign  governments  give  Aaftj^icAct-a^rlruItiire  the  opportunity  to 
compete  on  na  lesfi. £&vor&bler  terms  than  we  extend  to  them. 
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Department  of  Agriculture  people  have  been  working  constantly  with 
the  Department  of  State  to  persuade  foreign  countries  to  remove  unjustified 
quantitative  restrictions  and  other  "barriers  hampering  market  access  of 
our  farm  products.    These  efforts  have  been  carried  on  formally  and 
informally.    They  have  been  made  bilaterally  through  normal  diplomatic 
channels,  and  multi late rally  through  sessions  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 

We  have  made  some  progress.    Seme  trade  barriers  have  come  down. 
Some  duties  have  been  reduced.    But  it  has  been  an  uphill  Job.    We  need, 
if  we  are  to  carry  on  meaningful,  productive  negotiations  around  the 
world,  the  flexible  bargaining  authority  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
This  would  be  particularly  useful  authority  in  negotiating  with  the 
Common  ^feirket. 

When  the  history  of  this  period  is  finally  written,  the  Common 
Market  could  well  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  significant  economic 
developments  of  this  century.    It  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
economic  developments  of  all  time.    In  an  overall  sense,  it  is  good  for 
the  United  States.    We  all  know  that  political  and  economic  unity  in 
Western  Europe  is  a  strong  buffer  against  the  Communist  tactic  of 
"divide  and  conquer." 


To  a  considerable  extent,  the  Common  Market  is  good  for  Americaai  agri- 
culture.   This  is  true  of  the  commodities  which  the  Common  Market  does  not 
produce  but  vhich  the  United  States  has  available  for  export --commodities 
such  as  cotton,  soybeans,  hides  and  skins.    These  ai^e  all  duty-free,  and 
bound  duty-free  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    For  them, 
the  fature  in  the  Common  Market  is  bright.    On  a  number  of  other  products, 
including  some  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  outlook  is  also  good.    It  appears 
that  on  the  basis  of  trade  value,  about  $700  million  worth  of  U.  S.  farm 
products  annually,  or  approximately  70  percent  of  U.  S.  exports  to  the 
area,  can  be  sold  in  the  Common  Market  without  difficulty.    As  the  Common 
Market  economy  gro■^^^s,  we  can  confidently  expect  marketings  of  these  pro- 
ducts to  increase. 

However,  for  the  other  30  percent  of  our  shipments,  amounting  to 
about  $300  million  worth  on  an  annual  basis --prospects  are  cloudy.  In 
this  category  are  grains,  rice,  poultry,  and  some  other  commodities. 

We  are  seeing,  with  respect  to  these  products,  protectionist  ten- 
dencies at  work  in  the  Common  Market.    There  is  strong  pressure  to  push 
us  out  and  keep  us  out  as  far  as  some  of  our  major  agricultural  commo- 
dities are  concerned.    Farmers  in  the  Common  Market,  and  many  of  their 
political  leaders,  lock  to  the  Common  Market  as  the  solution  to  their 
agricultural  problems.    To  many  this  means,  "Let^s  keep  the  market  for 
ourselves."    Therefore,  for  grains,  rice,  and  poultry,  all  of  which  are 
important  U.  S.  export  products,  the  Consnon  Market  is  developing  an 
internal,  agricultural  market  which  will  be  protected  against  imports  from 
outside  countries  by  variable  import  levies.    These  levies  will  equalize 
the  price  of  the  inrported  products  with  the  EEC's  internal  domestic 
prices.    Domestic  prices,  in  turn,  will  be  fixed  by  government  action. 
Most  prices  already  are  high. 
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You  can  see  that  under  this  system,  Common  Market  domestic  producers 
of  commodities  subject  to  variable  levies  could  have  absolute  protection 
against  imports,  depending  upon  price  support  levels.    In  other  words, 
EEC  producers  vd.ll  be  guaranteed  a  market  for  all  they  can  produce  at 
price  levels  fixed  by  the  government.    Obviously  the  pressures  for  high 
internal  prices,  and,  therefore,  for  decreased  imports,  will  be  great. 
For  grain  and  poultry,  the  system  went  into  effect  at  the  end  of  July  1962. 
A  rice  regulation  is  scheduled  to  become  effective  in  October. 

For  fruits,  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  a  number  of  other  agricultural 
products,  the  EEC  will  not  apply  variable  levies,  but  will  rely  on  fixed 
import  duties.    Many  of  these  duties  will  be  high  enough  either  to  prevent 
an  expansion  of  our  current  trade  or  to  reduce  our  access  to  this  market 
over  time. 

We  would  encounter  other  problems  if  the  United  Kingdom  should 
become  a  member  of  the  EEC.    Our  agricultural  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  fiscal  year  I962  approached  $500  million.    If  the  Common 
Market's  variable  levy  system  which  I  just  described  were  applied  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  would  bring  under  its  sway  another  $130  million  worth 
of  our  exports  of  grains  and  certain  livestock  products.    For  most  of  the 
remaining  trade,  duties  in  the  U.  K.  are  substantially  lower  than  in  the 
Common  Market.    Any  increase  in  the  duty  structure  would,  of  course, 
hamper  our  trade  with  the  enlarged  Common  Market. 

How  are  we  going  to  meet  the  trade  challenges  posed  by  the  Common 
Market? 
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For  the  fixed  duty  items,  the  pattern  Is  clear.    It  is  a  pattern  of 
traditional  tariff  l>argainijig--s^.mpping  reductions  of  U.  S,  duties  for 
comparable  reductions  of  EEC  duties.    The  EEC  has  indicated  a  willingness 
to  negotiate.    That  is  enco^araging.    We  are  particularly  happy  that  EEC 
vill  negotiate  further  on  tohacco.    EEC's  pi^sent  28  percent  ad  valorem 
duty,  with  a  17.2  cent  maximum,  is  disadvantageous  to  our  growers,  v±lo 
produce  high  quality,  high  priced  leaf. 

For  the  variable  import  levy  items,  however,  the  pattern  is  far  from 
clear.    The  Common  Market  variable  levy  system  is  complex--a  system  not 
adaptable  to  the  usual  tariff  bargaining.    It  confronts  us  with  new 
problems . 

Because  there  are  special  problems,  and  because  the  area  is  so  im- 
portant, we  are  giving  the  Common  Market  top  priority  in  our  foreign 
market  planning.    Department  of  Agriculture  people  have  had  many  dis- 
cussions with  Common  Market  officials,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  on  the  vital  matter  of  access  for  U.  S.  farm  products.    I  have 
personally  visited  the  Common  Market  to  present  the  case  for  American 
agriculture — and  I  have  urged  Common  Market  representatives  visiting  this 
country  to  give  our  farmers  fair  treatment.    The  Department  has  established 
a  new    agricultural  attache  post  in  Brussels,  Belgium — the  Common  Market 
"capital',' --to  help  us  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  developments  there. 
I  am  appointing  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Foreign  Agriculture,  whose 
principal  responsibility  will  be  to  give  leadership  in  the  trade  policy 
area.    In  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed  graiad,  we  are  exploring  use  of 
commodity  agreements  as  a  possible  new  way  to  gain  access  to  the  Common 
Market  and  other  foreign  outlets. 
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But  one  vital  ingredient  is  lacking.    That  ingredient  is  the  "bar- 
gaining pover  that  would  come  to  us  with  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.    We  need,  above  all,  more  flexibility  and  strength  at  the 
bargaining  table.    We  must  be  able  to  offer  the  Common  Market  and  other 
trading  partners  deeper  and  broader  tariff  cuts  on  their  goods  in  exchange 
for  concessions  on  U.  S.  farm  products.    Believe  me,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  high-level  U.  S.  agricultural 
exports.    This  legislation  would  give  us  an  effective  kit  of  bargaining 
tools  to  expand  «ur  export  trade  with  the  EEC.    We  could  use  the  same 
tools,  as  appropriate,  in  negotiations  with  Canada,  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  other  trading  partner. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  of  the  way  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  could 
help  American  agriculture. 

The  Common  Market  has  agreed  to  keep  the  door  open  for  continuing 
negotiations  on  certain  of  the  agriciiltural  commodities  affected  by 
variable  import  levies.    On  the  list  are  -wheat,  corn,  sorghum  grain, 
rice,  and  poultry.    But  the  Common  Market's  willingness  to  negotiate 
further  is  based  in  part  on  the  possibility  that  new  trade  legislation 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  make  concessions  to  gain  improved  access 
for  these  U.  S.  farm  products.    As  you  can  see,  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

I  have  emphasized  concessions  on  both  sides,  because  concessions  are 
at  the  heart  of  liberal  trade --and  liberal  trade  is  the  essence  of  this 
Bill.    However,  the  Bill  also  authorizes  the  President  to  increase  duties, 
should  that  become  necessary,  as  a  bargaining  tool  or  trade -regulating 
device. 
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The  Trade  Expansion  Act,  furthermore,  instructs  the  President  to 
deny  the  "benefits  of  U.  S.  trade  agreements,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  to  countries  maintaining  non-tariff  tirade 
restrictions,  including  unlimited  variable  fees,  which  substantially  burden 
U.  S.  commerce  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  provisions  of  trade  agree- 
ments.   Similar  penalties  would  apply  to  other  countries  engaging  in  dis- 
criminatory or  other  acts  or  policy  \^ich  unjustifiably  restrict  U.  S. 
commerce.    This  provision  would  apply  to  the  many  trade  agreements  con- 
cessions the  U.  S.  has  negotiated  since  193^^  as  well  as  to  any  that 
might  be  negotiated  under  this  new  Act.    It  is  a  clear  warning  that  the 
United  States  espouses  a  truly  reciprocal  trade  policy  and  will  not  stand 
idly  by  if  its  agricultural  export  markets  are  eroded  by  unwarranted 
foreign  governmental  actions.    Our  trading  partners  must  be  convinced 
that  the  United  States  cannot  tolerate  the  existence  of  unjustified 
restrictions  against  our  agricultural  exports. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  too,  that  the  concessions  we  would  give 
under  this  legislation  would  not  sub^Ject  American  farmers  to  unwarranted 
import  competition. 

This  Bill  would  not  affect  the  provisions  of  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.    That  authority  will  continue  to  be  available 
for  use  in  preventing  serious  injury  to  our  agricultural  programs. 
Further,  the  Bill  would  not  affect  in  any  way  the  complex  of  regulations 
which  protect  our  farmers  against  plant  and  animal  diseases. 

In  general,  the  Bill  provides  two  additional  kinds  of  protection 
against  injury  from  imports.    First,  before  the  President  is  authorized 
to  reduce  any  rate ,  he  must : 
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Seek  advice  from  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  respecting  the  probable 
economic  effect  of  the  contemplated  tariff  reductions; 

Seek  the  advice  of  the  several  interested  Departments — including  my 
own  Department --on  this  matter; 

And  seek  the  advice  of  interested  persons  through  the  medium  of  a 
public  hearing. 

Second,  if  the  President  finds,  after  a  thtsrough  fact-finding  in- 
vestigation by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  that  a  tariff  cut  has  seriously 
injured  an  agricultural  industry,  or  threatens  to  seriously  injure  such 
an  industry,  he  may  take  remedial  action.    This  action  may  be  in  the  form 
of  assistance  to  firms  or  workers  or  in  the  form  of  an  increased  import 
duty  or  import  quota  protection  or  a  combination  of  these. 

The  procedures  by  -which  the  President  may  do  these  things  are  fu3J-y 
spelled  out  in  the  Bill,    I  -vjant  only  to  say  that  I  believe  our  farmers 
mil  have,  under  this  Bill,  sounder  and  more  realistic  protection  from 
unwise  tariff  reductions  than  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  a  liberal  trade  policy  helps 
American  farmers  to  capitalize  on  their  export  market  potential.  Since 
enactment  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  193 there  has  been 
remarkable  growth  in  our  farm  product  sales  to  other  countries  for 
dollars  as  compared  with  imports  that  are  directly  competitive  with  our 
own  production. 

In  fiscal  year  I96I,  our  agricultural  exports  for  dollars  amounted 
to  $3.^  billion  \^ile  competitive  imports  were  $1.8  billion.    These  com- 
parisons exclude  exports  made  under  special  government  assistance  progi^ms-- 
and  they  also  exclude  imports  of  comjnodities  not  produced  in  continental 
United  States,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  bananas,  and  the  like. 
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Production  from  one  out  of  every  five  acres  we  harvest  is  exported. 
Exports  account  for  15  percent  of  our  farm  marketings.    In  comparison, 
exports  from  non -agri cultural  sectors  of  the  economy  amount  to  about 
8  percent  of  total  production. 

Rice  producers  export  well  over  one -half  of  their  crop. 

Wheat  farmers  depend  upon  exports  for  half  of  their  production. 

Cotton  and  soybean  producers  look  to  export  markets  for  about 
kO  percent  of  their  sales. 

Tobacco  growers  send  about  30  percent  of  the  tobacco  crop  abiroad. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  prosperity  of  the  American  farmer 
is  tied  directly  to  export  markets .    Moreover,  he  will  continue  to  be 
dependent  upon  these  markets.    Although  our  domestic  market  will  not 
expand  greatly  beyond  a  rate  resulting  from  population  growth,  our  foreign 
markets  can  expand  more  rapidly.    Between  1950  and  I96O,  while  domestic 
consumption  was  increasing  ih  percent,  our  farm  exports  increased  80 
percent       and  we  are  doing  even  better  nowi 

Our  exports  stand  as  a  vivid  symbol  of  the  success  of  cur 
agricultural  system.    What  a  contrast  between  our  success  and  the  inability 
of  the  Communist  nations  to  feed  their  people  adequately.    The  Soviet 
Union     does,  not  have  enough,  to  satisfy  an  expanding 
appetite.    Red  China  has  an  even  greater  problem       its  daily  ration 
is  declining  toward  the  starvation  level.    Cuba  is  having  grave  food 
supply  troubles. 
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Our  people,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  greatest  variety  of  food 
in  the  greatest  quantities  and  at  the  lowest  cost  in  relation  to  income 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.    We  share  this  abundance  with  millions  of 
people  in  other  countries.    The  United  States  is  able  to  do  all  this 
because  of  an  effective  agricultural  system  --a  system  of  individually 
owned  and  operated  family  farms.    There  is  no  more  effective  testimonial 
to  the  worth  of  a  farming  system  than  agricultural  abundance  produced 
with  great  ease. 

We  must  keep  our  farm  system  strong  and  healthy. 

A  major  factor  in  the  strength  and  health  of  our  agriculture  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  availability  of  foreign  markets.    We  need 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  assist  us  in  holding,  improving,  and 
expanding  our  foreign  agricultural  trade.     I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  strong  support  for  this  legislation. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
^^fice  of  the  Secretary 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  said  today  that  the 
fan^.i  proposals  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development  \70uld  reduce  net 
income  per  farm  to  $700  by  I966. 

Spealcing  to  the  American  Farm  Economic    Association  in  Storrs^ 
Conn.^  the  Secretary  said  the  changes  vhich  vould  occur  in  agriculture  as  a 
result  vould  "be  "harsh^  sharp  and  irreversible." 

"The  real  prospect  of  the  CED  plan^"  Secretary  Freeman  said^ 
"ijould  be  a  decline  in  per  farm  net  income  from  $3;  3^0  in  1961  to  an  average 
of  $700  in  1966.    Total  net  farm  income  would  be  about  $2  billion. 

"Rural  America  would  be  irreparably  changed^  with  communities 
destroyed  and  institutions  seriously  damaged.    Unemployment  rates  (in  the 
nation)  vzould  be  raised  sharply  as  displaced  farmers  entered  the  labor  force. 
They  would  compete  with  workers  already  affected  by  industry's  problems  of 
excess  capacity  and  automation  —  and  both  would  find  jobs  more  difficult 
to  get," 

The  Secretary  said  the  family  farm  structure  of  agriculture  would 
be  "vastly  changed"  as  losses  mounted  and  farms  were  absorbed  by  other  farm 
interests. 

The  consequence  of  the  CED  proposal  could  be  that  farming  in  the 
future  would  be  a  vertically  integrated  industry  with  management  control 

Summary  of  remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the 
American  Farm  Economic  Association^  Albert  Jorgensen  Auditorium^  University  of 
Connecticut, Storrs,  Conn.,  Aug.  21,  8:30  p.m.,  EDT, 
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transferred  to  those  vho  process,  sell  and  distribute  vhat  the  farmer  now  buys 
or  sells;  or  it  could  be  dominated  by  laxge  corporate  farms.  Secretary  Freeman 
said  • 

In  contrast.  Secretary  Freeman  said,  supply  management  offers  "the 
only  real  freedom  of  action,  of  individual  management  decision  to  the  American 
farmers . " 

Secretary  Freeman  said  that  agriculture  is  at  a  crossroads  of 
decision  where  the  choice  is  bet\7een  a  "free  market"  proposal  such  as  that 
advanced  by  the  CED  and  the  "supply  management"  concept  which  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  proposed » 

He  said  that  powerful  forces  are  moving  the  country  towards  a 
decision,  and  warned  that  "if  we  continue  to  drift,  then  the  decision  at  the 
crossroads  will  be  made  by  the  ill-informed  rather  than  the  informed  —  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  problem,  and  who  Judge  the  future  of  farm 
policies  by  the  failures  of  the  19pO's. 

"Powerful  forces  in  and  out  of  agricult-ore  ejce  seeking  to  sit  on  the 
fence  and  delay  this  decision,  but  it  will  not  long  be  delayed  for  political 
and  economic  changes  a3:*e  rapidly  building  irresistible  pressures  to  force  a 
decision," 

Farm  economists  will  have  an  important  responsibility  in  the  making 
of  this  decision,  the  Secretary  said. 

"The  political  concensus  "Vihich  eventually  will  settle  this  policy 

(more) 
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question  vill  be  greatly  hastened  if  the  economists  are  in  general  agreement  — 
not  on  what  should  be  done^  for  that  is  largely  a  political  problem,  but  on 
vhat  vill  happen,  T7hatever  is  done." 

In  analyzing  the  CED  proposal,  Secretary  Freeman  noted  that  the  business 
group  called  for  the  ending  of  price  supports  and  production  controls  in  5  years, 
and  for  the  transfer  of  2  million  farmers  out  of  agriculture  during  this  period. 

He  doubted  that  the  CED  proposal  would  succeed  in  moving  2  million 
farmers  out  of  agriculture.    Even  assuming  that  it  could,  per  farm  net  income 
would  be  reduced  from  $3,360  in  I961  to  $2,500  in  I966  —  and  total  net  farm 
income  would  be  less  than  half  the  I961  level,  the  Secretary  said. 

'\le  must  recognize  that  even  a  large  reduction  in  the  farm  work 
force  and  the  number  of  farms  would  not  reduce  fani3  output.    The  substitution 
of  capital  for  labor  would  be  accelerated.    VJe  would  expect  farm  output  to  be 
at  least  if  to  5  percent  greater  in  1966  than  in  I961.    Farm  prices  might  not 
be  as  low  as  the  CED  expects,  but  prices  would  still  be  15  to  20  percent 
below  1961. 

"We  anticipate  that  gross  farm  income  would  be  down  about  $7»7 
billion  from  I961,  and  farm  production  expenses  would  not  be  significantly 
changed.    Net  farm  income  would  decline  60  percent  —  from  $12.8  billion  to 
a  little  more  than  $5  billion. 

"These  figures  reflect  the  most  favorable  prospects  of  the  CED 
report.    The  real  prospect  is  actually  far  worse.    \l±th  a  migration  level  of 
1  million  farmers  in  5  years  —  a  more  ree>listic  assumption  —  and  with 

(more) 
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higher  farm  output  as  a  resiilt,  there  would  be  a  decline  in  per  farm  net  income 
from  $3,360  in  I961  to  an  average  of  $700  in  1966^,    At  this  level  the  changes 
which  would  occur  in  agriculture  would  be  harsh,  sharp  and  irreversible." 

The  Secretary  said  a  strong  and  productive  agriculture  is  essential  ^ 
if  the  United  States  is  going  to  meet  its  world  responsibilities  in  the  future, 
and  he  warned  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  jeopardize  the  one  aspect  of 
America's  economy  which  all  nations  recognize  as  being  superior  to  the 
Communist  system. 

He  noted  that  in  both  world  affairs  and  at  home  there  are  forces 
at  work  which  will  change  the  lives  of  people  every\^here.  "We  must  not  be 
found  lecturing  on  navigation  while  the  ship  is  going  down." 
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U«S.  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture  Anno 
Office  of  the  Secretary  APR  I  19b4 

Secretary  Freeman  Asserts  that  Prejudice,  and  Itestructive  Partisanship 
Jeopardize  Farmers'  Future 

Speaking  in  his  home  State  of  Minnesota,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Orville  L.  Freeman  today  (August  12)  said  that  the  combination  of 

prejudice,  partisanship  and  provincialism  constitute  the  principal 

roadblock  in  the  way  of  an  agricultural  program  that  would  secure  the 

future  of  the  American  farmer. 

"Prejudice  is  ugly,  wherever  it  appears.      Prejudice  against  a 
minority       and  farmers  in  this  nation  are  so  efficient  they  are  becoming 
an  ever  smaller  minority  —  is  particularly  destructive.     And  when 
prejudice  is  used  as  a  weapon  of  partisanship,  it  degrades  the  whole 
political  process. 

"Prejudice  against  agriculture  is  not  new  in  our  country's  history. 
Some  of  you  in  this  audience  are  old  enough  to  remember  when  farmers 
were  called  'hayseeds.'     At  one  time  their  representatives  were  publicly 
called  'sons  of  wild  jackasses,'  but  in  those  times  the  farm  vote  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  teach  a  lesson  to  those  who  engaged  in  such 
name- calling. 

"Today  prejudice  against  agriculture  is  expressed  in  more  sophisticated 
and  more  damaging  terms. 

"How  is  it  expressed? 


Excerpts  from  Address  given  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L,  Freeman 
at  Farmers  Union  Picnic  at  Fairmont,  Minnesota,  12  noon  (CDT),  Sunday, 
August  12,  1962 
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"It  is  expressed  in  stories  of  farmers  in  white  Cadillacs. 

"It  is  expressed  in  deliberate  misrepresentations  of  farm  programs 
as  causing  high  consumer  prices. 

"It  is  put  to  destructive  partisan  use  when  party  discipline  ie 
invoked  to  demand  that  every  single  member  of  one  party  in  the  Congress  — 
whatever  his  own  beliefs  or  whatever  the  needs  of  his  constituents 
might  be  —  must  vote  against  a  farm  program. 

"It  is  put  to  destructive  partisan  use  when  the  farm  bill  is  singled 
out  as  the  one  single  thing  that  must  be  kept  off  the  Senate  floor  if 
business  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  on. 

"It  is  put  to  destructive  partisan  use  when  party  leaders  distort 
and  misrepresent  both  the  purposes  and  effects  of  a  good  farm  program. 

"It  is  put  to  destructive  partisan  use  when  those  who  shout  about 
fiscal  responsibility  vote  to  defeat  a  farm  program  that  would  save 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

"I  can  think  of  no  current  issue  to  which  the  word  prejudice  can  be 
more  aptly  applied. 

"Webster  defines  prejudice  as:     'an  unfavorable  opinion  or  feeling, 
formed  beforehand,  or  without  knowledge,  thought  or  reason. ' 

"Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Administration's  farm  program  was 
clearly  'formed  beforehand. '      We  have  heard  of  how  a  policy  decision 
was  made  to  oppose  that  program  even  before  the  program  itself  had  been 
formulated. 


(more ) 
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"Much  of  the  opposition  is  'without  knowledge'  of  the  nature  of  the 
farm  problem. 

"Unless  this  prejudice  toward  agricultural  problems  can  be  overcome, 
we  are  in  danger,  not  only  of  failing  to  achieve  a  sound  program  for 
managed  abundance  in  agriculture,  but  also  of  facing  the  serious  consequences 
of  possible  abandonment  of  all  farm  programs. 

"Prejudice  against  agriculture  can  be  overcome  by  the  one  thing  needed 
to  overcome  any  prejudice  --  greater  knowledge  and  understanding." 

Secretary  Freeman  declared  that  efforts  toward  greater  understanding 
must  be  directed  —  not  only  to  the  non-farm  public       but  also  to  farmers 
themselves. 

"Our  urban  majority  needs  to  understand  the  contributions  agricult\ire 
is  making  to  our  level  of  living  and  the  strength  of  our  nation.  It 
needs  to  understand  more  fully  the  way  a  farm  depression  hits  the  entire 
economy. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  of  this  nation  need  to  understand  the 
urgency  of  the  crisis  they  face.      They  need  to  understand  how  rapidly  their 
voting  strength  and  their  voice  in  government  is  diminishing. 

"They  need  to  face  the  fact  that  any  hopes  they  may  have  for  price 
supports  without  supply  management  will  be  totally  shattered  within  a 
very  short  time.      Farmers  haven't  had  very  much  cake  in  recent  years, 
but  if  they  hope  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too  they  are  sadly 
unrealistic. 

"Farmers  need  to  read,  and  heed,  the  warning  that  lies  in  reapportionment 

and  in  rising  urban  strength.      They  need  to  face  the  implications  of  the 

recent  CED  (Committee  for  Economic  Development)  program  to  end  farm 

(more)  USM  2821-62 
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programs  within  five  years.      They  need  to  read  Paul  Duke's  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  J,  and  note  his  assertion  that  'the  day  is 
approaching  . . .  when  Congress  will  fundamentally  alter  Federal  farm  laws ' 
and  that  'these  days  of  drift  seem  nunibered. ' 

"More  and  more  people  are  realizing  today  what  I  have  been  saying 
for  several  years       that  American  agriculture  is  really  at  the  crossroads. 
Our  family- farm  system  is  at  stake.      Last  month,  just  a  few  votes  prevented 
the  enactment  of  a  sound  program  that  would  have  strengthened  farm  income 
and  our  system  of  agriculture,  and  that  would  have  saved  the  Government 
hundreds  of  million  of  dollars.      Under  this  program  farmers  would  have 
had  freedom  to  contract  with  the  Government  to  limit  their  production  to 
amounts  that  can  he  used  in  return  for  an  opportunity  to  earn  an  adequate 
income.      They  could  have  chosen  "between  freedom  to  go  "broke  and  freedom 
to  enjoy  the  higher  level  of  living  that  they  deserve. 

"Let  us  hope  to  overcome  the  prejudice  that  ca,used  the  defeat  in 
time  to  make  secure  the  future  strength  of  American  agricultiire . " 
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U.S,  Success  in  Agriculture  a  Major  Force  Against  Communism  in  the  World 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  told  the  Veteratns  of 
Foreign  Wars  convention  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  today  (August  13)  that 
the  success  of  the  American  system  of  agriculture  can  "be  the  most 
powerful  instrument  in  furthering  democracy  and  opposing  communism  in  the 
emerging  nations  of  the  world. 

"Agricultural  leaders,  returning  from  a  marketing  study  tour  of 
developing  nations  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  report  that  leaders  in 
these  nations  are  becoming  disillusioned  with  communist  type  agriculture, 
because  of  reports  of  failures,  rationing,  and  hunger  in  Communist  Bloc 
nations,"  Secretary  Freeman  said, 

"There  is  a  growing  interest  in  these  nations  in  the  private  ownership, 
family-farm  system  under  which  American  agriculture  has  scored  amazing 
productive  success."     Secretary  Freeman  appealed  for  vigorous  use  of  the 
U.S.  asset  of  agricultural  abundance  to  strike  an  effective  blow  for 
freedom  in  the  world. 

"Agricultn-re, "  Secretary  Freeman  said,  "dramatically  demonstrates  one 
of  the  key  differences  between  the  American  and  the  communist  systems." 


Remarks  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
at  10;30  a.m.  (CDT)  Monday,  August  13,  I962. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
l^^'jOftlae  of  the  Secretary 
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"In  assessing  the  communist  system  for  strengths  and  weaknesses,  we 
know  they  have  industries  as  efficient  as  some  of  ours  and  that  their 
educational  system  turns  out  competent  scientists  and  technicians.  We 
are  well  aware  of  their  progress  in  rocketry  and  missiles.      But  there  is 
no  more  striking  difference  than  in  agricultiare . 

"The  contrast  is  vivid:      Red  China,  where  the  much  heralded  agri- 
cultural revolution  has  now  completely  broken  down;  Cuba,  where  in 
three  years  commvinism  has  wrecked  the  agricultural  system;  Russia,  where 
Khrushchev  openly  confesses  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  * radically  rebuild 
the  apparatus  of  agricultxiral  management' —  and  East  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Hungary  where  the  communist  leaders  admit  they  face  widespread  shortages 
of  meat,  milk,  and  butter. 

"These  are  four  tremendous  hammer  blows  against  the  communist  myths 
and  their  meaning  must  not  be  lost  on  the  world's  people.      Let  me  describe 
some  of  communism's  internal  problems  more  specifically. 

"It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  one  of  the  basic  causes 
of  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  agricultural  economy  in  China  is  the 
canmunist  system  itself. 

"The  cripp3.ing  hand  of  communism  is  equally  evident  in  Cuban 
agriculture.      Wlien  the  Castro  government  came  to  power  in  January  1959 
Cuba  ranked  third  among  the  20  Latin  American  countries  in  per  capita 
food  consumption. 
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"CTibans  now  get^  per  capita^  one-third  less  fats  and  beans  and 
over  ho  percent  less  rice  than  they  did  in  1958  before  the  Castro 
take-over.      In  Havana,  consumption  of  meat  has  been  cut  back  about 
two-thirds,  consumption  of  fish  more  than  one-half,  consumption  of  milk 
for  all  persons  over  7  years  of  age  by  one-half,  consumption  of  chicken 
"ty  almost  two- fifths,  and  consumption  of  eggs  by  about  30  percent. 

"An  agricultural  economy  that  was  rapidly  growing  has  been  completely 
disrupted  by  misdirected  agricultural  'reform.'      There  was  need  in 
Cuba  for  land  reform,  but  Castro  has  taken  privately  held  land  and  made 
it  into  state -owned,  rather  than  family-owned  farms.      Over  ^1  percent 
of  farm  land  is  in  state-owned  farms. 

"Surely  this  is  a  dramatic  illustration  showing  how  the  farm  economy 
of  a  once  prosperous  agricultural  nation  has  been  undermined  in  the 
very  first  years  of  communist  control. 

"In  Russia  itself,  Khrushchev  admits  to  growing  agricultural  problems, 
but  he  has  not  yet  admitted  the  basic  difficulty  inherent  in  the  communist 
system  with  its  lack  of  incentive. 

"Nothing  dramatizes  the  basic  problem  of  Soviet  agriculture  more  than 
this  astonishing  set  of  statistics: 
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"Soviet  peasants  are  still  permitted  to  maintain  on  collective 
and  state  farms  private  plots  of  from  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  acres 
each.      This  output  can  be  sold  in  the  market  place  for  a  profit. 

"From  these  small  private  plots,  which  constitute  only  3  to  percent 
of  the  total  sown  acreage  in  the  Soviet  Union,  come  ^7  percent  of  the 
meat,  80  percent  of  the  eggs,  60  percent  of  the  potatoes  and  50  percent 
of  the  green  vegetables. 

"Thus  the  answer  is  clear:    Give  the  Soviet  peasants  private  ownership 
and  profit  incentives       such  as  American  farmers  have  —  and  production 
will  boom. 

"But  to  do  this  on  a  widespread  scale  would  be  an  abject  confession 
by  the  Russians  of  the  failure  of  the  state-owned  system. 

"In  glowing  contrast  is  the  success  of  the  American  family  farm  — 
the  most  effective  economic  producing  unit  that  has  ever  been  developed 
in  the  history  of  agriculture.       Why?     Because  the  family  owns  it, 
operates  it,  takes  responsibility,  and  exercises  initiative.  Under 
that  system,  people  have  incentive  to  work,  to  study,  to  learn,  and  to 
go  forward.     A  family  manages  best  what  is  its  own." 

Secretary  Freeman  emphasized  that  this  is  a  powerful  instrument  in 
our  efforts  to  extend  the  freedom  we  enjoy  to  other  people  and  other  nations 
in  the  world. 
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"When  most  of  the  developing  nations  are  agrarian  countries  where 
70  to  80  percent  of  the  people  live  on  the  soil,  then  the  achievement 
of  the  American  fanner  becomes  a  gleaming,  potent  weapon  in  the  arsenal 
of  freedom." 

Secretary  Freeman  cited  two  ways  "in  which  we  can  use  our  agricultural 
achievement  to  great  advantage  in  assisting  other  people:    one,  through 
the  Food  for  Peace  Program,  and  the  other  through  technical  assistance 
to  enable  other  nations  to  achieve  better  fam  production  under  individual 
ownership  and  democratic  institutions." 

He  concluded  by  stressing  the  importance  of  strengthening  agriculture 
at  home: 

"If  American  agriculture  is  a  key  instrument  in  democracy's  arsenal, 
■ftien  it  is  our  obligation  to  keep  it  vigorous  and  healthy,"  Secretary 
Freeman  said.      "Its  health  and  strength  will  be  in  jeopardy  if  we  fail 
to  adopt  a  sound  farm  program. 

"This  is  a  message  which  I  have  tried  to  carry  to  the  American  people 
in  every  possible  way  over  the  past  I8  months.      I  have  traveled  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  to  tell  this  story.      I  have  told 
it' to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  —  and  I  believe  I  was  fairly 
successful  in  that  effort.      I  have  told  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  less  successful  there  than  I  wo\ild  like  to  have  been. 
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"I  am  asking  you  as  American  citizens  to  help  the  family  farm  — 
to  help  put  it  in  the  "best  possible  position  to  maintain  its  strength  as 
a  gleaming,  efficient  partner  in  the  long  struggle  to  win  the  battle  for 
freedom, 

"There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  family  farm  —  the  shining 
example  of  American  agricultural  ingenuity  which  we  want  to  share  with 
the  world      will  be  pushed  aside  if  we  fail  to  adopt  a  sound  farm 
program.      Our  leadership  would  be  seriously  damaged  if  we  were  to  say 
to  the  world  that  we  think  the  family  farm  system  is  the  best  answer  to 
hunger       and  then  allow  that  system  to  fade  and  wither  for  want  of 
common  sense  agricultural  legislation, 

"In  the  past  few  weeks,  programs  which  will  provide  the  best  possible 
solution  to  resolving  consumer,  taxpayer  and  farmer  interests  in 
agriculture  have  been  blocked  in  the  Congress.      We  cannot  afford  to 
put  the  family  farmer  on  the  alter  of  prejudice  and  greed,  but  there  is 
the  danger  that  prejudice  based  on  ignorance  and  lack  of  understanding 
may  carry  the  day  where  agriculture  is  concerned, 

"The  problem  we  face  in  agriciilture  is  one  of  abundance.      This  is 
a  happy  problem  in  canparison  to  those  of  the  communist  nations  -- 
and  a  problem  I  am  certain  they  woiild  be  glad  to  exchange  for  their 
critical  problem  of  scarcity.      Left  unsolved,  however,  our  problems 
could  result  in  very  serious  consequences  for  farmers,  rural  communities, 
and  the  entire  economy.      They  could  cripple  the  ability  of  American 
agriculture  to  meet  its  national  responsibilities. 
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"For  our  agriculture  the  goal  of  producing  abundance  has  teen 
succeeded  by  the  problem  of  using  it       and  balancing  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  return  to  farmers  a  fair  share  in  the  nation's  prosperity  vhile  con- 
tinuing to  produce  food  at  fair  prices  to  the  consumer  without  the  heavy 
costs  that  sui^luses  have  placed  on  the  taxpayer. 

"There  are  many  persons  who,  for  reasons  I  frankly  cannot  understand, 
live  in  a  world  of  fantasy  so  far  as  agricultiire  is  concerned.  They 
seem  to  believe  fanners  will  be  content  to  go  on  forever  as  a  disadvantaged 
and  depressed  segment  of  the  economy  and  that  the  taxpayers    will  tolerate 
piling  up  surpluses  we  cannot  use  effectively.      They  refuse  to  see  the 
crisis  of  abimdance.     They  act  as  though  nothing  is  wrong. 

"Is  nothing  wrong  when  a  man  worits  to  become  more  efficient  than 
anyone  thought  possible       and  then  receives  less  and  less  as  he  becomes 
more  and  more  proficient?     That  is  what  the  family  farmer  has  done. 

"Is  nothing  wrong  when  the  total  income  of  the  average  person  on 
the  farm  is  more  than  kO  percent  below  the  income  of  the  average  person 
off  the  farm? 

"Is  nothing  wrong  when  one-half  of  the  nation's  families  who  live 
in  poverty  with  annual  incomes  of  under  $2,500  are  concentrated  in 
rural  areas? 
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"For  the  past  l8  months  we  ha.ve  "been  seeking  to  expand  the  opportunity 
of  the  American  farmer  to  share  more  adequately  in  the  fruits  of  the 
abundance  he  produces.      We  have  made  some  progress,  but  it  has  been  quite 
a  battle.      We  need  the  understanding  and  the  support  of  the  non-agricultural 
public  if  we  are  to  assure  a  farm  economy  strong  enough  to  make  its 
greatest  potential  contribution  in  defense  of  freedom. 

"I  seek  your  understanding  and  support  in  our  effort  to  provide  the 
American  family  farmer  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  nation's  economic 
growth  and  prosperity.      This,  too,  is  one  of  the  freedoms  we  must  defend, 
for  in  maintaining  that  freedom  we  emphasize  the  one  particular  part 
of  our  democracy  which  demonstrates  that  hunger  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  a  way  of  life.      And,  if  we  can  show  this  one  fact  well  enough  to 
the  world,  we  will  have  made  freedom  more  secure  than  ever  before."  ^ 


For  P.M.  Release,  August  13 
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f  f  We  are  celebrating  this  year  the  Centennial  of  the  Department  of 

Agriculture.    It  marks  a  century  of  progress  on  the  American  farm  —  and  in 
the  American  home.    There  axe  many  examples  of  how  far  and  how  fast  American 
agriculture  has  come  in  these  past  100  years,  but  none  is  more  vivid  to  me 
than  an  experience  I  had  this  past  winter. 


ime  around  the  farm  yard.    We  walked  into  a  shed  which  he  used  as  a  repair  shop 
(and  as  a  storage  place  for  the  many  things  you  gather  in  a  lifetime  of  farming. 
I His  great-grandfather  had  homesteaded  that  farm  exactly  100  years  ago.  He 
] pointed  out  to  me  an  old  saddle  which  hangs  today  on  the  wall  of  that  shed. 


! arrived  in  Illinois  to  open  the  prairie  and  begin  the  family  farm.    To  me, 
the  contrast  between  that  saddle  and  the  speed  and  comfort  of  the  airplane 
land  automobile  which  brought  me  to  the  farm  was  a  very  clear  and  telling 
I example  of  the  great  chajiges  which  have  taken  place  in  American  agriculture  — 
I and  continue  to  do  so  today. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  changes  occurring  in  agricultiire  — 
more  dramatic  than  the  one  I  cite.  All  of  them  taken  together  emphasize  the 
enormous  advances,  the  enormous  achievements       the  unrivaled  success  of 

Address  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  American  Farm 
Economic  Association,  Albert  Jorgensen  Auditorium,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs^  Connecticut,  Au^st  21,  I962,  8:30  p.m.,  EOT. 
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I  was  visiting  a  farm  in  central  Illinois.    The  owner  was  showing 


It  was  the  saddle  on  which  his  great-grandfather  had  ridden  when  he 
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American  agriculture  in  providing  better  for  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  our" 
people  than  has  any  nation  past  or  present.    The  American  people  eat  better 
today  and  at  lover  real  cost  than  do  people  anywhere  else  in  the  -world  or 
in  history. 

Consider  that  today  the  farmer,  on  the  average,  can  produce  enough 
to  feed  and  clothe  27  people,  vhile  the  farmers  throughout  the  vorld  cannot 
hold  a  candle  to  this  record.    In  Europe,  an  average  fanner  produces  enough 
for  about  10  persons.    In  Russia,  under  a  collective  system,  the  farmer 
produces  enough  for  only  ^  or  5«    In  most  nations  throughout  the  vorld,  most 
people  live  on  the  land  because  that  is  the  only  vay  they  can  get  enough 
food  to  eat. 

I  sometimes  vender  if  the  consumer  in  this  country  fully  appreciates 
the  job  the  farmer  has  done  for  him.    In  this  country,  the  average  family 
spends  about  20  percent  of  their  inccxne  for  food.    In  Great  Britain,  food  take 
over  30  percent  of  the  family  income.    In  Italy,  food  costs  teike  ^+5  percent. 
In  Russia,  an  average  family  vill  spend  over  60  percent  of  its  inccane  for  food 
In  most  parts  of  the  vorld,  food  costs  vill  take  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
vorker's  earnings. 

Why  has  the  American  consumer  benefitted  so  veil  from  the  efforts  of 
the  farmer?    A  look  at  the  increase  in  farm  efficiency  vill  give  much  of  the 
ansver.    Betveen  1920  and  19^0,  the  productivity  of  the  farm  vorker,  on  the 
average,  increased  about  1,5  percent  annually.    Betveen  19^0  and  1950,  the 
productivity  increased  2.5  percent  per  year.    And  betveen  1950  and  I960,  the 
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farm  ijorker's  productivity  increased  an  average  6.S  percent  each  year  —  three 
times  faster  than  for  the  industrial  worker.    The  farmer  has  written  this 
success  story  of  agriculture  because  he  has  applied  the  benefit  of  science 
and  technology  to  provide  the  techniques  and  tools  "which  have  increased  his 
productivity. 

Others  are  learning  that  they,  too,  may  bring  these  benefits  to 
their  people,  for  knowledge  knows  no  boundaries.    Western  Europe,  for  example, 
has  been  undergoing  an  agricultural  revolution  in  the  past  decade  veiy  much 
like  our  own.    The  gross  investment  in  agriculture,  at  constant  prices, 
spears  to  have  risen  about  70  percent.    The  need  for  labor  dropped  about 
20  percent,  while  the  productivity  of  those  who  remained  increased  an  estimated 
50  percent.    Gross  farm  output  rose  about  25  percent. 

In  Germany,  for  exanple,  the  working  capital  invested  in  each  farm 
worker  rose  about  900  dollars  in  the  four-year  period  between  1956  and  I960, 
going  from  $i|,000  to  $14,900.    By  conparison,  the  working  capital  invested  in 
each  farm  worker  in  this  country  in  1961  was  $5,600. 

These  figures  are  iiT5)ressive  evidence  of  the  increased  technical 
efficiency  of  European  agriculture.    These  winds  of  change  need  to  be  studied 
carefully  and  the  implications  which  flow  from  them  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

We  already  have  found  a  rising  sentiment  of  protectionism  in  the 
European  Common  Market  towards  agricultural  products,  and  the  continued 
increase  in  farm  efficiency  there  could  result  in  some  markets  becoming  closed 
to  our  farm  exports.    We  are  combating  this  threat  vigorously,  and  we  look  to 
new  Trade  Expansion  legislation  as  an  important  instrument  to  maintain 
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and  expand  farm  exports  to  these  historic  markets.    We  also  can  see  in  the 
higher  efficiency  of  European  agriculture  some  of  the  problems  of  overproduction' 
^hich  already  are  apparent  ih  wheat  and  some  other  commodities  in  France  — 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Europe.    This  new  dimension  of  abundance  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  world  is  not  unique  with  us.    However,  no  one  can  be  sure 
of  its  meaning  for  the  future. 

The  fact  that  we  in  the  U,  S.  have  been  faced  with  the  challenge 
of  abundance  for  at  least  10  years  stands  as  the  most  inpressive  testimony 
to  the  contributions  which  agriculture  and  the  farmer  have  made  to  the  economy 
of  our  nation.    Without  the  record  of  success  in  agriculture,  our  own  record 
of  economic  growth  and  our  present  economic  strength  would  have  been  in5)ossible. 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  point  to  make  these  days  to  the  American  people  is 
that  agricultural  growth  was  the  trigger  to  our  dynamic  and  sustained  economic, 
social  and  political  progress.    Unfortunately,  the  American  people  tend  to 
take  the  miracle  of  agriculture  for  granted  like  the  air  we  breathe  and.  the 
water  we  drink.    Yet  agricultural  growth  is  the  platform  from  which  a  nation 
can  begin  its  industrial  growth.    Losing  it  may  bring  consequences  which  no 
nation  would  choose.    If  we  do  not  sustain  it,  there  will  be  serious  and 
irreversible  changes  in  the  economic,  social  and  political  patterns  of  our 
way  of  life.  | 

Thus,  it  is  appropriate  this  Centennial  year  to  ask  ourselves  what 
will  be  the  face  of  American  agriculture  when  the  next  100  years  have  passed. 
Will  it  be  a  family  oriented  agriculture,  or  will  it  be  a  vertically 
integrated  industry  with  management  control  transferred  to  those  who  process, 
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distribute  and  supply  what  the  farmer  now  sells  or  what  he  buys?    Will  it  be 
an  agriculture  dominated  by  relatively  few  large  corporate  faniis? 

I  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  give  tentative  answers  to  these 
questions  in  the  near  future.    Decision  on  basic  farm  policy  must  soon  be 
made.    The  standard  lament  that  there  is  no  solution  to  the  farm  problem 
cannot  survive  forever.    Powerful  forces  in  and  out  of  agriculture  wish 
to  sit  on  the  fence  and  delay  this  decision,  but  it  will  not  be  long  delayed 
for  political  and  economic  changes  are  rapidly  building  irresistible  pressures 
to  force  a  decision.    Farmers  and  their  representatives  must  soon  choose 
between  a  policy  which  would  permit  them  to  regulate  their  production  and  to 
receive  fair  prices;  and  a  policy  which  removes  both  the  possibility  of  supply 
management  and  the  opportunity  for  fair  and  favorable  prices. 

Members  of  this  Association  should  play  a  vital  and  significant 
role  in  determining  the  road  agriculture  will  travel.    In  the  past,  you  have 
contributed  importantly  to  the  farm  policy  debate,  to  legislation  and  to 
administration  of  public  farm  programs. 

You  have  encouraged  new  thought  on  farm  problems  through  your  post-war 
competition  in  policy  ideas,  and  your  annual  awards  for  published  research. 
Many  of  your  past  winners  are  today  in  positions  where  they  can  implement 
their  ideas.    Your  members  have  assisted  in  preparing  Congressional  reports 
and  have  presented  testimony  before  Congressional  committees       especially  in 
the  Joint  Economic  hearings  of  195 7 • 
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Special  circimstajQces  now  provide  an  opportunity  for  even  greater 
service  in  the  future.    The  nature  of  the  political  problems  involved  in  great 
decisions  such  as  that  facing  agriculture  makes  generatl  agreement  on  the 
economic  aspects  of  alternative  policies  even  more  necessary,    I  do  not  speak 
here  of  politics  in  any  partisan  —  in  any  Republican  or  Democratic  sense. 
Rather,  I  refer  to  the  divisive  forces  of  rural  versus  urban  interests,  of 
the  sectional  differences  which  often  bar  the  progress  which  technology  demands 
in  the  realm  of  policy,  and  of  the  inability  of  farm  organizations  to  come  even 
close  to  agreement. 

For  more  than  l8  months  now  I  have  worked       I  have  spent  countless 
hours       to  keep  partisanship  and  sectionalism  out  of  the  farm  debate,    I  have 
made  a  conscious  effort  to  consult  with  all  farm  organizations,  with  both 
parties,  and  with  nonfarm  people.    We  have  made  seme  progress.    There  is  more 
understanding  today  of  the  dependence  between  rural  and  urban  interests; 
sectional  antagonisms  have  been  dulled.    Partisanship,  however,  continues  to 
be  sharp  and  farm  organization  leadership  is  not  much  closer  together. 

Thus,  your  responsibility  as  professionals  cslLIs  for  greater  leader- 
ship as  we  move  towards  critical  decisions.    There  is  much  to  be  done  if  we  are 
to  move  the  mountain  of  misunderstanding  that  steuids  in  the  way  of  farm  policy 
progress.    I  have  taken  every  opportunity  —  and  have  created  scxne,  as  well 
to  point  out  the  enormous  accomplishments  of  the  American  farmer.    We  have 
sought  in  the  Department  to  make  the  point  that  what  happens  in  agricult\ire 
affects  every  person  in  this  coimtry,  and  not  just  farmers, 
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We  have  stated  as  -well  as  we  can  that  agriculture  must  assume  the  obligations 
which  go  with  continued  price  supports,  or  accept  the  logical  consequences. 
We  need  to  make  clear  that  American  agriculture  —  with  all  its  problems,  is 
the  envy  of  the  world,  and  that  the  wrong  decision  at  the  crossroads  can  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  social,  economic  and  political  prospects  of  this 
country. 

All  of  this  makes  it  essential  that  the  economists  be  busier  and 
better  than  ever  before,  and  that  they  address  themselves  to  serious  problems 
with  a  sense  of  urgency.    The  political  concensus  which  eventually  will  settle 
this  poli.cy  question  will  be  greatly  hastened  il'  the  economists  are  in  general 
agreement  —  not  on  what  should  be  done,  for  that  is  largely  a  political 
problem,  but  on  what  will  happen,  whatever  is  done.    (In  this  context  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  recognize  that  there  are  essential  differences  between  the 
economics  of  agriculture  and  of  industry,    I  have  chided  some  of  my  economist 
friends,  both  in  and  out  of  government,  for  being  up  to  date,  pragmatic,  and 
reasonable  in  regard  to  general  economics,  but  when  they  come  to  an  agricultural 
problem  they  get  out  their  dog-eared  copy  of  Adam  Smith.) 

There  is  a  limited  amount  of  time  for  this  task,  and  I  urge  you  to 
make  the  most  of  it.    Much  is  at  stake. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  alternatives.    What  are  the  choices? 
One  direction  at  the  crossroads  is  marked  "Supply  Management",  and  the  other 
"Free  Market".    Obviously,  there  will  be  exceptions  in  certain  commodities 
under  either  alternative. 
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There  may  be  allotments  on  some  crops  even  in  a  generally  free 
market,  and  many  comnodities  will  not  need  direct  programs  tinder 
general    supply  managment.    But  the  essential  direction  of  farm 
policy  will  be  determined  —  and  soon.    Congress  will  become  more 
urban  oriented  and  will  reflect  more  closely  the  declining  power 
of  rural  forces.    Farm  prog3ram  costs  will  continue  to  climb  under 
halfway  measures,  adding  to  the  frustrations  which  already  are 
apparent  in  the  public. 

If  we  continue  to  drift,  then  the  decision  at  the  crossroads 
will  be  made  by  the  ill-informed  rather  than  the  informed  --by  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  problem,  and  who  judge  the  future  of  farm 
policy  by  the  failures  of  the  1950*s.    I  can  assure  you  that  this  is 
not  idle  speculation.    During  the  recent  House  action  on  the  farm 
bill;,  urban  legislators  passed  an  amendment  to  end  all  farm  support 
programs  by  a  vote  of  IO7  to  7^.    Cooler  heads  prevailed  on  a  vote 
to  reconsider,  but  the  impossible  became  the  possible  for  the  first 
time.    I  have  been  told  personally    by  many  legislators  that  this 
was  their  last  vote  for  any  farm  program,    I  hope  I  can  prevail  on 
their  better  Judgment,  but  the  signs  are  in  the  wind. 

While  powerful  forces  are  moving  us  towards  the  crossroads 
of  decision,  we  are  having  the  alternatives  more  sharply  defined 
than  at  any  time  i4  the  past.    The  supply  managment  concept  has  been 
developed  by  this  administration  and  presented  to  Congress  and  the 
country  as  a  long-  range  program.    It  would  harness  and  use  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  line  with  our  needs,  using  supply  managment  as 
one  tool  to  accomplish  basic  resource  adjustment. 
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I  feel  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development  has  performed  a 
real  service  in  setting  down  its  five-year  plan  to  take  agriciilture  hack 
to  the  free  market.    With  it^  ve  now  can  compare  farm  policy  alternatives. 
We  can  define  the  consequences  of  both  courses  of  action  and  proceed  to 
show  farmers  and  city  people  alike  what  they  can  expect  from  one  choice  or 
the  other  —  and  then  we  will  he  better  able  to  make  intelligent  decisions. 

The  CED  proposes  to  end  price  sij^jports  and  production  control 
programs  in  five  years.    After  that,  it  would  leave  the  free  market  to 
determine  the  prices  ajad  earnings  in  agriculture.    A  variety  of  payments 
and  temporary  acreage  diversion  programs  would  cushion  the  shock,  but  would 
not  seriously  change  land  use  patterns,  or  mitigate  the  results  expected  at 
the  end  of  five  years.    Transfer  of  some  two  million  farmers  to  other 
occupations  in  five  years  is  an  integral  part  of  the  ced  proposal. 

What  would  American  agriculture  be  like  in  the  late  1960's  under 
the  CED  plan?    How  would  the  people  fare  who  had  been  driven  out  by  lower 
farm  incomes?    What  about  farm  income  —  up  $1  billion  net  last  year  —  in 
1967? 

Our  analysis  of  the  CED  proposal  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  could  not  succeed  in  moving  two  million  farmers  in  five  years  into  an 
economy  with  already  excessive  unemployment. 

The  real  impact  of  the  CED  plan  —  even  under  the  most  favorable 
rates  of  migration  —  would  be  on  fam  income. 


(more) 
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If  two  million  farmers,  including  many  from  commercial  agriciilture , 
did  find  better  income  opportunities  outside  agriculture,  the  CED  plan  would 

reduce  per  farm  net  income  by  some  25  percent,  from  $3,360  in  196I  to  $2,500  in 

1966  ►    This  would  result  from  a  total  net  farm  income  less  than  half  the 
1961  level. 

Assuming  two  million  farmers  less  in  19^^  we  must  recognize  that 
even  a  large  reduction  in  the  farm  work  force  and  the  number  of  farms  would 
not  reduce  farm  output.    The  substitution  of  capital  for  labor  would  be 
accelerated.    We  would  expect  farm  output  to  be  at  least  four  to  five  percent 
greater  in  I966  than  in  I96I.    Farm  prices  might  not  be  as  low  as  the  CED 
expects,  but  they  would  still  be  I5  to  20  percent  below  I961. 

We  anticipate  that  gross  farm  income  —  with  CED's  rapid  migration 
from  farms  —  would  be  down  about  $7.7  "billion  from  19^1,  and  that  farm 
production  expenses  would  not  be  significantly  changed.    Net  farm  income 
would  dec3J.ne  about  60  percent  —  from  $12.8  billion  in  I961  to  a  little 
more  than  $5  billion  in  I966. 

These  figures  reflect  the  most  favorable  prospects  of  the  CED 
report.    The  real  prospect  of  the  CED  plan  is  actually  far  worse.    With  a 
migration  level  of  one  mUJLion  farmers  in  five  years  —  which  is  more  realistic 

and  with  higher  farm  output  as  a  result,  there  would  b©  a  decline  in  per 
farm    net      income  from  $3,3^0  in  I961  to  an  average  of  $700  in  I966.  Total 
net  farm  income  would  be  about  $2  billion.    At  this  level,  the  changes  which 
would  occur  In  agriculture  would  be  harsh,  sharp  and  irreversible . 


(more) 
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The  CED  report  has  two  other  dangerous  blind  spots.    It  projects 
unreasonably  favorable  farm  Income  results^  assuming  that  the  free  market 
price  of  corn  would  be  $1.00  per  biashel  in  the  mid-1960 *s,  despite  the  fact 
that  many  studies  (which  CED  quotes)  agree  that  prices  would  be  about  one- 
fourth  lower.    Responsible  policy  proposals  cannot  be  built  on  such 
assun^tions . 

Another  major  gap  is  the  failure  to  note  the  need  for  long  range 
land  use  planning,  and  fdr  sustained  programs  to  invigorate  —  not  to  bleed  - 
rural  communities. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  tMs  question. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  CED  program  on  America? 

Rural  America  would  be  irreparably  changed,  with  communities 
destroyed;  and  institutions  seriously  damaged.    Unen^loyment  rates  would  be 
raised  sharply  as  displaced  farmers  entered  the  labor  force,    Ihey  would 
compete  with  workers  already  affected  by  industry's  problems  of  excess 
capacity  and  automation  —  auad  both  vTould  find  jobs  more  difficult  to  get. 
The  family  farm  structure  of  American  agr5.culture  would  be  vastly  changed, 
as  losses  mounted  aiid  as  farms  were  absorbed  by  other  agricultural  interests. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  eupjply  management  programs  of  this 
Administration  would  permit  producers  to  jointly  choose  to  limit  their  output 
in  return  for  price  and  income  support*    It  woiild  provide  the  machinery  for 
reducing  the  stocks  of  grains  to  adequate  stabilization  and  security  levels, 
and  for  maintaining  the  incomes  of  farm  people . 


(more) 
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It  offers  the  only  real  freedom  of  action,  of  individual  management 
decision,  to  the  American  farmer.    It  is  not  a  new  or  revolutionary 
procedure.    It  has  met  the  test  of  time  in  cotton,  rice,  peanuts  and 
tobacco.    There  has  been  every  indication  of  satisfaction  by  the  farmers 
who  operate  under  the  programs,  and  by  the  business  community  which  helps 
operate  those  programs. 

Specifically  then,  the  current  debate  over  major  commodity  price 
and  production  programs  concerns  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  dairy  products 
directly.    There  is  no  audible  sentiment  in  the  country  for  overturning 
the  programs  in  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts  and  cotton.    They  are  not  perfect, 
but  they  are  working  and  they  are  the  foundation  on  which  improved  programs 
can  be  constructed.    They  can  be  undermined,  however,  by  continued  failure 
to  adopt  economical  and  workable  programs  for  other  commodities . 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  farm  policy  debate  focuses  almost 
exclusively  on  commodities  and  on  price  supports.    The  goal  of  the 
administration  program  for  Abundance,  Balance,  Conservation,  and  Develop- 
ment is  basic  adjustment  of  resources.    It  seeks  the  day  when  commodity 
control  programs  can  be  far  more  moderate,  both  because  the  surpluses  have 
been  worked  off  and  because  land       and  people  —  have  been  employed  in 
providing  non-agricultural  needs  of  our  urban  society. 

As  part  of  the  administration's  supply  management  concept,  we  have 
proposed  in  legislation  now  pending  before  Congress  to  expand  our  land  and 
water  conservation  programs  and  our  lending  and  technical  assistance  activi- 
ties to  develop  land  resources  for  non-agi'icultural  uses.     It  is  especially 
critical  that  we  experiment  with  the  means  of  preserving  or  creating  open  space, 
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We  also  face  a  rapidly  groving  shortage  of  recreationsuL  opportunities  in 
this  country^  and  we  have  not  even  begun  to  tap  the  potential  vhich  exists 
for  recreational  development  on  privately  owned  land  now  in  feraing. 

Supply  management  recognizes  that  as  serious  as  our  commodity 
problems  are^  the  problem  of  severe  rural  i)overty  is  even  more  pressing. 

The  main  stream  of  public  and  private  action  to  benefit  low -income 
rural  people  lies  in  policies  toward  basic  education,  in  policies  with 
respect  to  national  economic  growth  and  development,  and  in  policies  aimed 
at  development  in  those  geographic  etreas  which  hold  the  major  part  of  the 
low -income  population,  both  rural  and  urban. 

All  of  these  things  we  seek  to  acccanplish  for  the  rural  ccanmunity 
through  our  Rural  Areas  Development  program.    We  have  reorganized  the  service 
agencies  in  the  Department  which  contribute  to  rural  economic  development 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  in  this  direction.    We  hope  to  have  launched 
within  a  year  a  pilot  program  to  study  the  most  efficient  methods  to 
encourage  the  creation  of  recreational  resources  and  the  conversion  of 
cropland  to  grass  and  timber  production  —  projects  all  designed  to  build 
new  economic  opportunity.    Through  the  Area  Redevelopment  authority  we  are 
assisting  rural  communities  to  develop  new  industry  —  and  new  Jobs  emd 
to  modernize  ccxnmunity  facilities  which  are  basic  to  present  day  Industrial 
needs.    These  are  all  part  of  the  gradual  adjustment  process  of  supply 
management . 

(more) 
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I  recognize,  as  I  am  siire  you  do,  that  the  supply  management  concept 
is  not  ideal*    The  ideal  vould  be  to  live  in  a  world  vhere  the  farmer  could 
produce  abundantly  and  receive  a  fair  price  for  what  he  grows.    We  don*t  live 
in  that  kind  of  a  world.     Ours  is  a  much  more  complicated  world  —  a  world 
where  our  responsibilities  realisticeO-ly  demand  that  we  lock  at  today  *s 
problems  with  an  eye  to  what  the  future  will  call  on  us  to  do.    I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  minute  that  agriculture  will  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  in  the 
decades  ahead  to  help  keep  the  world  peaceful.    It  cannot  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities if,  by  mistake  or  design,  we  destroy  o\3r  family  oriented  agriculture 
the  superb  instrument  of  our  agricultural,  achievement. 

Last  year,  in  a  study  entitled  "The  World  Food  Budget",  a  world  food 
deficit  of  about  $3 '5  billion  worth  of  commodities  was  estimated  for  1962. 
If  the  developing  countries  of  the  world  were  to  achieve  their  growth  and 
income  aspirations  in  the  next  20  years,  they  will  have  a  fax  greater  food 
deficit  —  that  is,  of  food  produced  internally  as  compared  to  their  need. 
Such  a  shortage  of  food  would  severely  limit  per  capita  economic  growth.  It 
would  present  grave  political  dangers,  and  would  create  serious  political 
imbalances  which  would  threaten  world  peace.    Araericaji  agriculture  not  only 
will  be  called  upon  to  continue  the  direct  effort  through  the  Food  for  Peace 
program,  but  also  to  provide  the  technical  assistance  so  essential  to  higher 
agricultural  productivity  in  developing  nations,  and  to  help  create  in  other 
countries  those  institutions  axid  conditions  which  have  made  possible  our 
success  in  agriculture. 

(more) 
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Our  relation  to  world  events  has  committed  us  to  programs  which 
will  keep  the  peace.    Agriculture  will  have  a  key  role  in  fulfilling  those 
commitments.    We  must  be  ready  for  whatever  demands  will  be  placed  upon  it. 

We  could,  at  some  future  time,  need  all  available  land  resources. 
We  should,  therefore,  be  in  a  position  through  conservation  and  land  use 
programs  to  have  these  resources  readily  available. 

Thus,  in  both  world  affairs  and  at  home  there  are  forces  at  work 
which  will  bring  changes  in  the  lives  of  people  everywhere.    Neither  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  nor  responsible  professional  people  can  stand  by 
and  wait  to  see  how  it  will  all  turn  out.    We  must  not  be  found  "lecturing 
on  navigation  while  the  ship  is  going  down,"  as  the  poet  once  said. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  goal  of  strengthening  agriculture  and 

maintaining  the  viability  of  the  rural  economy  is  so  entwined  with  the  ability 

of  the  nation  to  meet  its  world  responsibilities.    If  we  are  to  fight  ignorance 
and  suspicion  abroad       and  misunderstanding  and  frustration  at  home  then 
it  will  require  the  best  effort  of  us  all. 

The  nation  looks  to  the  members  of  this  organization  to  present  the 
clearest  and  moat  objective  appraisal  of  the  economic  consequences  of  selecting 
the  "free  market"  or  "supply  management"  fork  in  the  road       not  only  in  terms 
of  the  consequence  to  our  domestic  relations  but  also  to  the  impact  on  our  role 
in  the  world. 

If  you  do  your  iob  well,  then  the  crossroads  decision  will  be  made 
intelligently  by  the  people  and  by  those  who  represent  them  in  the  government. 

I  ask  your  he].p  to  that  end. 
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before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture^  August  28^  I962  ^ 


Agriculture  is  at  the  crossroads  today.     I  therefore  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  express  to  this  Committee  the  utmost  importance  --to  the 
American  farmer^  to  the  small  to^ms  and  small  businesses  in  our  rural  areas^ 
to  the  overall  economy^  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  Nation  --of 
recognizing  that  we  must  make  some  tough  decisions_,  and  the  importance 
of  making  the  right  choice. 

The  choice  we  face  is  between  a  sound  program  for  managed  abundance 
or  the  eventual  abandonment  of  all  farm  programs.     The  choice in  other 
words_,  is  between  a  program  embodying  the  basic  principles^  though  not 
necessarily  all  of  the  details^  of  the  Administration's  program  for 
agriculture  in  the  1960's^  on  the  one  hand^  and^  on  the  other^  an  end  to 
farm  support  programs^  with  some  kind  of  transitional  measures  such  as 
those  proposed  by  the  CED  to  cushion  the  shock  --to  relieve  the  pain  as 
sedatives  are  used  to  alleviate  deathbed  suffering. 

Tlie  Administration  has  presented  a  Food  and  Agriculture  Program  for 
the  1960's  that  would  bring  about  a  sound  program  of  managed  abundance.  The 
CED  now  has  performed  a  real  service  by  presenting  a  carefully  prepared 
program  depicting  the  alternate  choice  of  abandonment  of  farm  programs  and 
return  to  the  so-called  "free  market." 

In  the  long  run^  there  is  no  other  basic  choice.     It  is  ture  that 
temporary  measures  can  be  considered  and  continued.     But  temporary  measures 
and  piece-meal  compromises  merely  postpone  the  day  of  decision,  and  become 
^    more  unsatisfactory  and  more  costly  with  each  passing  year. 

It  is  my  best  judgment  that  each  delay each  compromise,  each  attempt 
to  further  postpone  the  choice  that  we  must  eventually  face,  pushes  us  in 
the  direction  of  the  abandonment  of  all  farm  programs  and  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  would  result. 

Therefore,  I  look  at  the  CED  presentation  of  its  five  year  "adaptive" 
program  to  end  farm  programs  as  a  welcome  opportunity  to  study  and  evaluate 
its  implications  and  to  compare  them  with  the  goals  set  forth  in  the 
Administration  program.     Our  study  of  the  CED  plan  indicates  how  disastrous 
its  consequences  would  be.    V/hile  the  exact  nature  and  degree  of  those 
consequences  would  vary  depending  on  how  well  the  plan  would  actually 
succeed,  the  following  could  be  expected: 

1.    A  reduction  in  farm  income  per  farm  by  an  amount  ranging 
from  a  minimum  of  25  percent  (a  level  of  $2,  5OO  income 
per  farm)  to  perhaps  as  much  as  80  percent  at  the  end 
of  five  years  (to  $7C0  per  farm).     Last  year  under  the 
Administration  program,  realized  net  farm  income  was 
increased  by  over  1  billion  dollars  and  per  farm  income 
rose  13  percent  to  the  highest  on  record  ($3; 3^0  income 
per  farm); 
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2.  An  alteration  of  the  "basic  character  of  Americn  agri- 
culture by  forces  that  threaten  the  extinction  of  the 
family  farm  system; 

3»     A  drastic  decline  for  thousands  of  small  towns ^  and  small 
business  and  all  economic  enterprise  in  those  towns^  all 
over  rural  America_,  with  resulting  disastrous  effects  on  such 
basic  services  as  education  and  welfare; 

k,    A  serious  burden  to  the  rest  of  the  economy  that  would  result 
from  the  forced  acceleration  of  the  outmigration  from  agri- 
culture of  millions  of  farmers  --  with  the  attendant  transfer 
of  problems  of  poverty  from  rural  areas  to  the  cities; 

5.     A  waste  of  natural  resources  arising  out  of  unwise  use  of 
land,  instead  of  the  kind  of  program  for  the  best  use  of 
our  resources  of  trees,  soil  and  water  that  is  contemplated 
by  the  Administration  program. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  in  more  detail  each  one  of  these  most  probable 
consequences.     But  first  I  would  like  to  review  certain  basic  characteristics 
of  the  CED  plan. 

The  CED  is  in  agreement  with  the  Administration's  position  in  three 
respects.     Both  recognize  that  farm  incomes  are  too  low.     Both  seek  reduced 
Government  costs.     Both  recognize  the  need  for  balance  in  agricultural 
production. 

The  Administration  proposes  government  assistance  to  gear  production  to 
the  amount  that  cen  be  used,  with  price  and  income  stabilization  at  fair 
levels . 

The  CED  proposes  an  agriculture  with  no  price  or  income  protection,  and 
a  forced  draft  of  people  out  of  agriculture  impelled  by  the  hardship  result- 
ing from  a  sudden  drop  of  prices  to  the  "free  market"  level. 

True,  CED  proposes  to  cushion  the  shock  of  transition  to  the  "free 
market"  by  a  variety  of  temporary  income -protection  payments  and  temporary 
acreage  diversion  programs  which  would  come  to  an  end  after  5  years.  During 
this  period,  the  transfer  of  some  2  million  farmers  to  other  occupations 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  CED  proposal. 

We  should  note  also  that  the  cost  to  the  government  of  the  CED  proposed 
program  in  the  beginning  period  would  be  high       probably  higher  than 
government  expenditures  on  price  and  income  support  operations  in  recent 
years.    By  the  end  of  5  years,  the  CED  report  does  contemplate  substantially 
lower  government  costs,  although  carrying  charges  on  commodity  inventories 
would  remain,  since  the  plan  includes  no  provision  for  reduction  of  these 
inventories.     But  again,  the  Administration  program  is  also  directed  tovmrd 
reduction  of  government  costs,  and  would  reduce  price  support  expenditures 
sharply  in  5  years. 


VJhile  both  the  CED  and  Administration  programs  share  the  key  objective 
of  reducing  costs,  under  the  CED  proposal  agriculture  would  end  up  with  far 
less  total  income  and  substantially  less  income  per  farm. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  results  that  could  be  expected  from 
the  CED  program  to  solve  the  farm  problem  by  doubling  the  expected  exodus 
from  farming;  pushing  it  up  to  2  million  in  the  next  5  years,,  and  by  the 
ending  of  support  programs. 

But  first  it  is  necessary  to  correct  a  basic  error  in  the  assumptions 
of  the  CED  program  which  enables  it  to  project  unreasonably  favorable  farm 
income  results.     CED  assumes  that  the  "free  market"  price  of  corn  would  be 
$1.00  per  bushel  in  the  mid-1960's.     There  are  many  studies  (which  CED  quotes) 
which  indicate  that  prices  would  be  about  one-fourth  lower  than  that.  At 
the  end  of  the  transition  period,  there  would  be  no  acreage  diversion 
programs  to  hold  back  the  productive  capacity  of  feed  grains,  there  would 
be  heavier  feeding  of  wheat,  and  there  would  still  be  heavy  stocks  of  feed 
grains  available.     Under  these  conditions  the  equilibrium  level  for  corn 
would  probably  be  between  70  cents  and  80  cents  rather  than  the  $1.00  assumed 
by  CED.    By  accepting  this  error,  the  CED  avoids  having  to  face  the  problem 
of  the  excessive  production  of  meat  and  milk  that  would  inevitably  result  . 

1.     Farm  Income  Consequences 

Of  most  concern  to  the  farmers  is  the  prospective  effect  on  farm  income. 
Our  estimates  show  that,  instead  of  improving  the  incomes  of  farmers,  the 
\  CED  plan  would  reduce  the  farm  income  per  farm  sharply  and  disastrously,  by 
;i  some  25  percent  in  the  event  that  the  plan  should  succeed  in  forcing  two 
i  million  farmers  off  their  farms  in  five  years  but  could  result  in  a  drop  of 
,  up  to  80  percent  in  the  event  this  accelerated  outmigration  would  not  be 
\  achieved  and  farmers  would  leave  the  farm  only  at  a  rate  that  would  total 
j  one  million  in  five  years. 

The  CED  hopes  for  "improving  the  profits  of  agriculture"  are  based  on 
the  prospects  for  dividing  a  smaller  total  farm  income  among  fewer  farmers. 
The  potential  effect  on  farm  income,  therefore,  would  depend  on  (a)  how  many 
farmers  were  left,   (b)  how  productive  the  remaining  farmers  would  be,  and 
(c)  the  income  that  would  result  from  the  level  of  prices  that  would  pre- 
vail at  that  level  of  production. 

I  shall  present  here,  first,  our  best  estimates  as  to  the  farm  income 
levels  that  would  result  5  years  hence  if  the  CED  plan  should  be  successful 
in  moving  two  million  farmers  out  of  agriculture.     Let  me  emphasize  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  rate  of  migration  --  double  the  rate  of  recent 
years  --  is  either  likely  or  desirable,  considering  the  present  softness 
of  the  labormarket.     But,  putting  this  aside  for  the  moment,  where  might 
the  two  million  farm  workers  come  from  and  what  levels  of  income  might 
result  for  those  remaining  in  agriculture? 


We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  makes  a  considerable  difference  from 
which  group  of  farms  the  reduction  in  workers  is  accomplished.     The  highly 
commercial  farm  group--farms  with  value  of  sales  of  $5^000  and  over- -represent 
39  percent  of  all  farms  and  account  for  87  percent  of  all  products  moving 
to  market. 

The  middle  group--value  of  sales  of  $2^500  to  $5^ 000- -Represent  I7 
percent  in  number  and  account  for  less  than  8  percent  of  farm  sales. 

The  lowest  group--value  of  sales  under  $2^ 500--represent  hk  percent 
of  all  farms  but  account  for  only  5  percent  of  total  farm  sales. 

The  average  farm  worker  in  the  highly  commercial  farm  group  produces 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  average  farm  worker  in  the  middle  group  and 
more  than  five  times  as  much  as  ■ftie  average  worker  in  the  lowest  group.  It 
is  clear  that  if  the  reduction  in  farm  workers  is  accomplished  largely  in 
the  least  productive  groups^  there  would  be  little  impact  on  farm  output 
and  no  relief  from  farm  surpluses 

Considering  historical  trends^  it  seems  likely  that  if  2  million  workers 
could  be  removed  from  agriculture  over  the  next  5  years,,  the  impact  would 
be  heaviest  on  the  smaller  farms.     Specifically^  this  involves  the  group  of 
farms  in  the  $2^ 500-$5^ 000  value  of  sales  class  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  would  disappear.-    It  also  would  reduce  very  substantially  the 
number  of  farms  and  workers  in  the  "under  $2^500  sales  class^"  although  there 
would  still  remain  a  hard  core  of  part-time  farmers  who  continue  to  derive 
part  of  their  living  from  farming  and  part  from  outside  jobs.     The  economic 
class  representing  sales  of  $5^000  and  over  would  also  be  affected.  Here 
there  would  be  fewer  farms  and  workers  as  well^  with  those  remaining  con- 
centrating in  the  larger  economic  classes  (sales  of  $10^000  and  over).  Thus, 
the  reduction  in  workers  would  likely  come  about  equally  from  each  of  the 
three  economic  classes,  about  650,000  from  each.     The  number  of  farms 
would  be  reduced  from  3 '8  million  in  I961  to  2.1  million  in  I966.     The  CED 
presumption  that  1.2  million  farm  workers  would  come  from  the  upper  economic 
group  appears  to  be  so  completely  unrealistic  that  it  does  not  provide  any 
reasonable  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  effect  on  farm  income  that  would 
result.     The  most  favorable  assumption  that  we  can  make  is  that  the  plan 
might  succeed  in  getting  two  million  out  of  farming,  about  one -third  of 
which  would  come  from  each  of  the  three  groups. 

But  even  such  a  large  reduction  in  the  farm  working  force  and  in  the 
number  of  farms  would  not  cut  farm  output.     Farm  technology  moves  ahead, 
and  the  substitution  of  capital  for  labor  v/ould  be  accelerated.     The  more 
than  50,000,000  acres  that  in  I961  were  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  or  idle 
under  the  feed  grain  program  would  be  back  in  production.     Even  with  fewer 
workers  and  an  agriculture  reconstructed  according  to  the  CED  plan,  farm 
output  in  1966  would  likely  be  at  least  four  or  five  percent  larger  than 
in  1961.     Considering  that  our  total  population  would  increase  about  8  per- 
cent, and  thus  perhaps  slightly  faster  than  farm  output,  the  level  of  farm 
prices  in  the  free  market  in  I966  might  not  be  as  low  as  the  CED  target  prices 
(about  25  percent  below  I961),  but  still  some  15-20  percent  below  I96I. 

Starting  with  the  I961  farm  income  situation  as  a  base.  Table  1  projects 
the  changes  that  might  occur  after  five  years  of  the  CED  plan  to  move  2 
million  workers  out  of  agriculture. 
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IAll  categories  of  gross  farm  income  would  show  sharp  reductions  totaling 
over  7-I/2  billions.     Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  would  be  down  be- 
cause of  lower  prices.     Government  payments  to  farmers  would  cease.     The  con- 
tribution of  food  and  housing  furnished  by  the  farm  would  be  enjoyed  by  fewer 
famers. 

But  total  farm  production  expenses  would  not  be  significantly  changed. 
Feed  and  livestock  purchased  would  cost  less  but  most  other  expenses  would 
continue  to  rise^  particularly  taxes  on  real  e state ^  interest  charges  on  farm 
indebtedness^  costs  of  maintaining  and  operating  equipment^  and  expenditures 
for  fertilizer.     ThuS;  total  realized  net  farm  income  would  decline  from  $12.8 
billion  in  I961  to  a  little  above  $5  billion  in  I966,  a  drop  of  close  to 
60  percent. 

Tables  3  and  h  contrast  the  per  farm  income  situation  before  ard  after 
CED.    Although  the  number  of  farms  would  be  reduced  by  more  than  ^0  percent^ 
the  average  realized  net  income  per  farm  would  decline  from  $3^360  in  I961 
to  $2,500  in  1966,  a  reduction  of  about  25  percent.    But  we  should  note  es- 
pecially    that  the  reduction  for  the  larger  commercial  farms  --  those  selling 
$5^000  and  more  --  is  even  greater,  some  35  percent. 

Certainly,  the  recent  level  of  farm  income  while  showing  improvement _^  is 
not  high.     The  figure  of  12.8  billion  dollars  realized  net  farm  income  in 
1961  represents  the  total  return  to  farm  operators  for  thier  capital,  labor, 
and  management.     If  an  allowance  is  made  for  farm  invested  capital  (at  h-3/k 
percent),  the  return  to  all  farm  labor  and  management  in  I961  comes  to  99 
cents  per  hour.    Although  this  is  a  substantial  increase  from  the  83  cents 
in  i960,  it  is  still  less  than  the  minimimi  wage  and  far  below  the  average 
earnings  of  workers  in  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

For  1966,  with  a  level  of  5*2  billion  dollars  farm  income,  if  we  were 
■  again  to  make  the  same  allowance  for  farm  invested  capital  as  for  19^1,  there 
would  be  little,  if  any,  return  for  fam  labor  and  management.     To  find  a 
comparable  situation,  we  would  have  to  go  back  some  30  years  to  the  great 
depression,  when  the  return  to  all  farm  labor  and  management  was  only  about 
10  cents  per  hour. 

But  farmers  wuld  sustain  heavy  capital  losses  as  well  as  drastic 
declines  in  income  under  the  CED  plan.     In  agriculture  today,  some  175 
billion  dollars  are  invested  in  productive  assets,  of  which  a  large  part 
represents  farm  land.     The  decline  in  farm  income  would  undoubtedly  set  off 
a  sharp  drop  in  land  values.     The  famer  would  see  the  value  of  his  in- 
vestment in  his  farm  eroding  rapidly.     To  get  out  of  agriculture,  he  would 
have  to  sustain  a  tremendous  financial  loss.     There  would  probably  be 
little  left  to  start  life  anew  elsewhere. 

The  impact  of  the  decline  in  farm  investment  values  would  be  felt 
.  beyond  agriculture.     Banks,  insurance  companies  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions which  supply  large  amounts  of  credit  to  farmers  would  find  the 
security  of  their  advances  impaired  and  their  financial  condition  weakened. 
They  might  again,  as  in  the  early  1930's,  find  a  substantial  number  of 
farms  in  their  possession. 
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The  above  income  results^  as  I  pointed  out^  would  occur  only  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  we  can  expect.    But^  in  evaluating  the  farm  income 
consequences  of  the  CED  plan,,  we  should  face  up  to  the  real  prospect  that 
the  exodus  from  farming  over  the  next  5  years  may  not  achieve  the  rate 
prescribed  by  CED.    Most  likely  the  reduction  in  workers  over  the  next  5 
years  would  be  1  million  rather  than  2  million,  and  not  much  different  than 
the  rate  prevailing  in  recent  years.     Under  "free  market"  conditions,  there 
would  be  a  further  acceleration  in  farm  output- -which  would  outstrip  the 
growth  in  population. 

It  is  difficult  to  picture  what  might  be  the  end  result  of  such  a 
drastic  worsening  of  the  fam  products  supply  situation  in  the  "free  market." 
But  if  only  1  million  workers  were  removed  from  agriculture  instead  of 
2  million,  and  if  output  climbed  15  to  20  percent,  the  level  of  farm 
prices  would  be  forced  below  the  CED  target  levels,  perhaps  to  kO  percent 
below  the  I961  level.    Again  in  comparison  with  I96I  farm  income: 

Cash  receipts  down  $8.8  billion 

Government  payments  to  farmers  down  I.5  billion 
Value  of  food  and  housing  to  somewhat 

fewer  farmers  down  0.^  billion 

Gross  farm  income  down  $10.7  billion 

Without  considering  any  probable  increase  in  farm  production  expenses 
which  would  likely  accompany  larger  farm  output,  this  leaves  only  some 
2  billion  dollars  of  total  net  farm  income  to  be  shared  by  about  3  million 
farmers- -an  average  of  $700  at  most  as  compared  with  the  $3,3^0  per  farm 
in  1961.     This  could  well  happen  as  the  consequence  of  the  return  to  the 
"free  market"  under  the  CED  plan.     This  is  nearly  an  80  percent  drop  in 
income  in  five  years.     It  would  be  harsh,  sharp  and  irreversible.  Our 
form  of  agriculture,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  would  be  destroyed  and 
no  one  knows  what  might  emerge  from  the  chaos. 

2.     The  Threat  to  the  Family  Farm  System 

The  CED  Five -Year  Plan  to  end  farm  programs  threatens  to  alter  the 
basic  character  of  American  agriculture.     The  most  probable  effect  on  farm 
income  has  been  noted.    Farmers  would  be  left  to  deal  with  business  firms 
in  other  sectors  of  the  economy  having  monopolistic  control  over  their 
markets.     The  result  would  be  a  disorganized  agriculture  where  farmers 
would  be  exploited  by  the  large  firms  with  whom  they  dealt  in  selling 
their  products  and  buying  farm  supplies.     Even  the  most  efficient  family 
farm  would  find  it  difficult,  to  survive  this  type  of  economic  pressure, 
and  the  control  of  agricultural  resources  would  become  increasingly  con- 
centrated into  the  hand  of  firms  outside  agriculture. 

VJe  already  have  illustrations  of  how  vertical  integration  and  contract 
farming  take  away  from  the  farmer  some  or  all  of  his  managerial  indepen- 
dence--even,  in  some  instances,  relegating  him  to  little  more  than  a  piece 
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work  laborer's  role.     In  the  broiler  industry^  for  example,,  the  independent 
fanner  cannot  compete  with  the  integrated  industry  because  he  cannot  gain 
access  to  improved  breeds  and  strains  of  poultry  stocky  he  cannot  secure 
financing  on  equal  terms^  he  cannot  k eep  up  with  the  rate  of  technological 
and  managerial  advance  where  research  information  is  available  only  through 
private  channels  controlled  by  the  integrators^  or  where  access  to  markets 
is  controlled  by  the  integrators. 

The  real  threat  to  the  independent  family  farm  is  not^  in  most  cases^ 
the  giant  factory- scale  corporation-owned  farm  employing  labor  in  large 
crews.    Rather^  it  is  through  the  imposition  of  a  pattern  of  controls  by 
centralized  private  authority  over  the  existing  family- farming  pattern. 
It  is  a  threat  which  would  impose  the  domination  of  a  few  giant  corporations 
over  the  farmer's  independence  as  manager  and  entrepreneur.     It  is  a  pattern^ 
the  outlines  of  which  are  already  clear ^  by  which  the  farmer  might  remain 
on  the  farm,  but  would  take  orders  from  large  business  enterprise  or  a  special- 
ized management  service  in  respect  to  what  he  should  plant,  when  to  plant 
it,  howtojgrow  it,  from  whom  to  borrow,  and  how  much  interest  to  pay,  and 
to  whom  and  when  to  sell. 

Thus  "laizzez  faire"  could  result,  in  agriculture  as  it  has  in  other 
areas,  in  the  development  of  a  system  of  pricing  as  well  as  production  that 
would  be  administered  by  a  powerful  few. 

This  is  the  threat  to  the  Merican  family  farm- -an  institution  that 
has  given  to  this  nation  the  most  efficient  and  productive  agriculture 
the  world  has  ever  seen.     It  has  provided  consumers  with  the  best  food 
bargain  the  world  has  ever  known. 

3.     The  Threat  to  Small  Towns,  Small  Business,  and  Rural  America 

The  loss  of  farm  purchasing  power  would  bring  rapid  decay  in  the  rural 
coimnunities  which  are  built  on  the  foundation  of  our  agricultural  industry. 
Farmers  would  have  $6-l/2  billions  less  to  spend.     This  would  be  felt  not 
only  in  the  rural  communities  where  farmers  trade  but  also  in  the  large 
industrial  centers  producing  the  products  farmers  need  for  farm  production 
and  for  a  living.     The  impact  would  be  substantially  heavier  in  the  Great 
Plains,  where  agricultural  income  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  income. 

A  forced  acceleration  of  this  outmigration  would  have  very  serious 
consequences  on  rural  America.    The  businessmen  on  Main  Street  would  suffer 
acutely.    All  of  those  in  rural  towns  and  villages  who  provide  both  pro- 
fessional and  public  services  would  likewise  suffer.    Rural  America  would 
be  irreparably  changed,  with  its  communities  crippled,  and  its  institutions 
damaged. 

The  CED  plan  to  force  human  resources  out  of  agriculture  takes  little 
account  of  the  basic  human  factors  involved.     Their  program  for  special 
vocational  training  and  education  in  rural  areas  is  one  we  can  all  support. 
But  if  this  is  intended  to  ease  the  transition  of  farmers  out  of  farming. 
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the  fact  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  who  sell  less  than  $10,000 
worth  of  farm  products  annually  are  over  ^5  years  old  must  be  accounted 
for.     These  farmers  are  at  an  age  where  vocational  training  and  placement 
cannot  help  very  much  in  getting  nonfarm  jobs  in  today's  competitive  market. 
They  are  at  a  time  of  life  where  roots  are  deep  in  their  home  communities. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  Administration's  program  to  attack 
rural  poverty  by  a  rural  areas  development  program  designed  to  maximize 
total  economic  opportunities  in  rural  areas. 

Where  the  CED  program,  by  its  massive  shift  of  labor  out  of  agriculture, 
would  shift  a  share  of  the  problem  of  rural  poverty  from  rural  to  urban 
areas,  and  even  threaten  the  very  existence  of  many  towns  and  villages,  the 
Administration  program  would  seek  to  maintain  the  optimum  population  in 
rural  areas,  to  create  new  enterprises,  better  community  facilities,  and 
better  educational  and  job  opportunities. 

k.     Effect  on  the  Rest  of  the  Economy 

The  entire  national  economy  would  feel  the  effects  of  the  CED  program. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  for  each  person  producing  farm  products,  it 
takes  more  than  one  person  in  other  industries  to  supply  the  farm  machinery, 
fertilizer,  transportation,  etc.,  the  farmer  requires  for  production. 
There  would  be  $6-l/2  billion  less  of  farm  cash  purchasing  power.    We  have 
seen  the  impact  of  the  increase  in  farm  income  last  year  in  breathing  new 
life  into  the  communities  and  industries  which  serve  agriculture.    The  CED 
program  would  reverse  this  process. 

Urban  America  would  also  feel  the  definite  effects  of  the  additional 
load  of  displaced  farmers  seeking  jobs  in  our  cities.     This  serious  burden 
of  adjustment  would  critically  handicap  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Prospects 
for  rate  of  economic  growth  sufficient  to  achieve  satisfactory  employment 
levels  under  normal  conditions  could  be  thrown  out  of  balance  by  this 
additional  load. 

^.     Use  of  Land  Resources 

The  CED  program  ignores  a  basic  philosophy  of  the  Administration 
program  which  emphasizes  the  wise  use  of  resources.     The  CED  proposes  no 
plan  for  using  our  land  for  recreation  or  conservation- -to  provide  facilities 
and  services  of  which  there  is  real  scarcity  and  need.    Rather,  the  CED 
plan  leads  to  waste  and  misuse  of  our  natural  resources.     It  would  lead  to 
more  land  being  used  to  produce  farm  products  than  is  needed.     It  would 
ignore  the  growing  demand  for  recreation,  wildlife,  and  open  space  in  our 
increasingly  urban  nation. 

^  •X-  ^  -x-  -x-  -;f 

Inevitably  then,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  CED  program 
cannot  accomplish  what  it  sets  out  to  dc.     It  cannot  avoid  drastic  reductions 
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in  farm  income^  even  for  those  that  would  be  left  in  agriculture^  and  the 
pervasive  effects  of  that  decline  in  farm  purchasing  power  on  the  community 
at  large.     It  would  alter  the  whole  structure  of  our  family-oriented 
agriculture  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  our  Nation's  economic  grov/th 
and  social  progress.     It  means  decay  for  many  of  our  rural  communities. 
It  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  urban  worker  looking  for  a  job.     It  is 
a  long  step  back  away  from  developing  a  sensible  land  use  program.  It 
would  in  fact  be  a  disaster.     But  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  consequences 
to  our  agriculture  and  to  our  Nation  if;  at  this  important  crossroads, 
we  should  take  the  wrong  turn--the  CED  road  to  the  "free  market." 
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].  S.  Department  of  Agricultui4 
biiice  of  the  Secretary 


S 3S  '  <^    ^f^ppred'iate'  tl 


appreciate  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  business  and  farm  leaders 
)f  the  Gateway  City. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half^  I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  to  quite  a 
limber  o:  business  groups  about  agriculture       and  I  find  it  is  not  always  easy 
[to  get  businessmen  to  fully  appreciate  the  impact  of  farm  questions  on  the  entire 
scoaoiuic  community. 

Today,  I  realize  that  I  am  starting  with  a  substantial  advantage.  I 
suspect  that  the  roster  of  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  read  almost 
like  a  directory  of  the  agri-business  leadership  of  America. 

You  are  one  of  the  nation's  great  livestock  markets  ...  number  one  in 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle. 

You  are  the  leading  wheat  market  in  the  Nation  ...  second  in  flour 
milling  ...  an  important  futures  exchange . 

As  a  supplier,  the  Kansas  City  area  sends  farm  machinery  all  over  the 
midlands  ...  along  with  fertilizer,  feed  and  other  supplies. 

Kansas  City  is  indeed  a  tremendous  center  of  farm  marketing  and 
merchandising  ...  a  pioneering  gateway  in  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the 
bread  basket  of  the  Nation. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Kansas 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hotel  Continental,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  12:00  p.m.,  CST, 
^sday,  August  30,  1962. 

2841  USDA  3099-62 
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'J,      Department  of  Agrlcultui4 
:i:ice  of  the  Secretary 

Xappfedlate  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  business  and  farm  leaders 


of  the  Gateway  City. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half^  I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  to  quite  a 
number  o.^  business  groups  about  agriculture       and  I  find  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  ^c^c  businessmen  to  fully  appreciate  the  impact  of  farm  questions  on  the  entire 
econoiuic  community. 

Today,  I  realize  that  I  am  starting  with  a  substantial  advantage.  I 
suspect  that  the  roster  of  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  read  almost 
Hke  a  directory  of  the  agri-business  leadership  of  America. 

You  are  one  of  the  nation's  great  livestock  markets  ...  number  one  in 
(Stocker  and  feeder  cattle. 

You  are  the  leading  wheat  market  in  the  Nation  . . .  second  in  flour 
itilling  ...  an  important  futures  exchange . 

As  a  supplier^  the  Kansas  City  area  sends  farm  machinery  all  over  the 
midlands  ...  along  with  fertilizer,  feed  and  other  supplies. 

Kansas  City  is  indeed  a  tremendous  center  of  farm  marketing  and 

merchandising  ...  a  pioneering  gateway  in  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the 

^read  basket  of  the  Nation.  ' 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Kansas 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hotel  Continental,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  12:00  p.m.,  CST, 
^8day,  August  30,  1962. 
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I  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  few  moments  about  an  idea. 

j  As  you  know^  my  friends  and  I  are  in  Kansas  City  today  specifically  to 

inspect  and  dedicate  the  new  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  building  at  Ward 
Parkway,  and  the  new  Data  Processing  Center  which  it  houses. 

This  building  is  an  outstanding  facility  . . .  and  the  automatic  equipment 
is  a  marvel  of  the  electronic  age. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize,  however,  that  we  are  here  not  so  much  to 
dedicate  a  building  as  to  EE-dedicate  and  re-affirm  an  idea.    The  idea  that  farmers 
and  the  American  public  must  be  assured  of  the  utmost  efficiency  and  good  manage- 
Bent  in  farm  programs  ...  to  make  them  as  effective  as  possible  at  lowest  cost. 

I  hope  I  can  convey  to  you  some  of  the  enthusiasm  we  feel  toward  this 
particular  event.    Today's  dedication  is  a  real  milestone  in  our  program  to 
modernize  and  improve  the  administrative  machinery  of  one  of  the  great  departments 
of  Government.    It  goes  back  quite  a  few  months  and  has  involved  much  effort  by 
inany  people. 

Important  changes  are  under  way  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    We  are 
ttarshaling  every  resource  possible  to  strengthen  management  and  administration  at 
all  levels.    We  are  doing  this  through  a  fusion  of  leadership,  electronics,  and 
plain  hard  work. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  big  agency,  and  its  size  makes  good 
"management  imperative  --  but  more  difficult  at  the  same  time.    The  Department  grew 
to  its  present  size  --a  hundred  thousand  people  —  in  response  to  the  different 
legislative  assignments  that  have  been  given  it  over  the  years. 
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The  Department  now  touches  the  lives  of  every  person  in  America  every 
day  ...  as  it  carries  on  a  great  variety  and  diversity  of  useful  activities.  It 
helps  farmers  grow  "better  food  and  fiber.    It  helps  processors,  shippers  and 
retailers  to  do  a  "better  Job  of  getting  it  to  the  consumer  —  who  ultimately 
benefits  from  all  this  activity. 

Administrative  difficulties  stem  from  several  sources. 

Problems  have  sometimes  been  created  by  the  fact  that  laws  affecting 
the  basic  commodities  have  too  often  been  enacted  on  a  more  or  less  emergency 
basis.    There  has  not  always  been  sufficient  consideration  given  to  the  rapid 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  agriculture  and  the  need  for  more  permanent 
programs . 

I  have  also   found  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture       with  management 
responsibility  for  the  entire  Department  —  does  not  have  the  management  controls 
he  needs  to  carry  out  that  job.    In  some  instances,  lines  of  authority  need  to 
he  straightened  and  strengthened. 

Finally,  throughout  the  Department  as  in  any  large  organization 
there  are  opportunities  for  new  ideas,  new  procedures,  and  new  economies,  if 
they  can  only  be  harnessed. 

This  is  the  background  against  which  we  have  undertaken  a  dynamic 
program  to  achieve  better  managenient  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 
have  these  objectives; 


(more) 
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To  carry  out  policy  as  effectively  as  possible,  at  all  levels. 
To  prevent  wrongdoing. 

To  provide  "better  public  service  at  minimum  cost. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing  here  in  Kansas  City: 
Number  one,  we  are  consolidating  under  one  roof  severed  offices  of 


f  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  were  not  only  in  different  buildings  but 
I  in  different  cities.    In  this  way,  we  are  achieving  some  definite  economies  and 
strengthening  these  services. 

Number  two,  we  are  bringing  into  operation  a  dramatic  new  Data 
'  Processing  Center  which  will  use  the  most  advanced  automatic  eq.uipment  in 
)  carrying  out  the  big  commodity  management  job  that  we  have  on  our  hands  in  USDA. 


I  streamlining  of  Department  operations  in  other  locations  around  the  country. 
,  Tiaese  actions  are  part  of  an  intensive  over-all  program  to  strengthen  adminis- 
tration and  service  in  every  area  of  the  Department. 

By  bringing  to  Kansas  City  some  Department  functions,  which  have  been 
located  elsewhere,  we  will  make  it  possible  for  those  offices  also  to  make  use 
of  the  Data  Processing  Center, 


Number  three,  we  are  setting  the  direction  for  consolidation  and 


(more) 
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Specifically,  we  are  transferring  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  personnel  from  Chicago       atout  IkO  of  them  —  to  the  nev  Ward 
Parkway  location.    We  are  bringing  to  Kansas  City  two  units  of  the  Agricultural 
StaMlization  and  Conservation  Service  that  have  been  located  in  Denver. 

Along  with  this,  we  are  moving  the  Kansas  City  Commodity  Office  of 
I^CS  from  its  old  location  on  Westport  Road  to  the  new  building.    And  we  are 
creating,  as  a  separate  Department -wide  unit,  the  new  Data  Processing  Center 
irhich  is  drawing  personnel  from  Commodity  offices  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
as  well  as  from  Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Also  located  there  will  be  the  Kansas  City  office  of  the  ASCS  Internal 
iudit  Division  and  the  Kansas  City  Regional  Office  of  the  USDA  General  Counsel. 
AIL  in  all,  we  will  have  about  830  people  at  the  new  location. 

All  this  under  one  roof.    That  is  what  we  will  be  dedicating  later 
Jhis  afternoon.    Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  enthusiasm. 

Not  all  USDA  personnel  in  Kansas  City  will  be  located  in  the  new 
)uidling,  but  the  great  majority  will  be.    Others  will  remain  in  locations 
lictated  by  the  work  they  are  doing,  including  work  at  the  stockyards  end  other 
larkets  in  the  city. 


(more) 
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The  new  Data  Processing  Center  was  announced  by  the  Department  last 
October,    Its  first  objectives  are  to  consolidate  all  price-support  loan 
accounting  for  grains  and  to  develop  a  system  for  the  management  of  all  CCC 
grain  inventories. 

This  means  the  Center  will  be  keeping  records  for  all  grain  price- 
I  support  operations  —  in  every  county  in  the  country  —  at  a  saving  of  $800,000 
a  year.    Later  on,  we  expect  it  to  take  on  inventory  accounting  for  all  Govern- 
j  ment-owned  grain  stored  throughout  the  U,  S.  —  a  saving  of  $1.2  million. 

Those  are  no  mean  assignments,  as  you  will  realize. 

j  in  a  typical  year,  we  transact  around  a  million  price -support  loans 

on  grain. 

I 

We  have  about  1 ,2  billion  bushels  under  loan  right  now  —  from  the 

1961  crop. 

There  are  at  this  moment  some  1,8  billion  bushels  of  grain  in  CCC 
inventory.    The  management  of  CCC  grain  inventories  is  an  immense  job. 

The  Department  has  in  force  about  8,000  warehouse  contracts  under  the 
Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement  —  covering  11,000  elevators  in  44  States, 

Only  with  the  monster  machine  could  we  ever  hope  to  provide  centralized 
accounting  for  a  business  of  such  magnitude  and  such  diversity  of  location.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  cope  with  the  tremendous  management  job  that  the  commodity 
programs  have  in  recent  years  become. 

This  —  I  might  point  out  —  is  a  development  of  the  past  decade. 


(more) 


Ten  years  ago,  the  Department  reported  loans  and  inventories  amounting 
to  s?2.5  billion  —  not  An  especially  burdensome  supply.    By  the  end  of  I960  — 
the  Government's  obligations  had  ballooned  to  $9  billion  worth  of  farm  commodi- 
ties that  cost  us  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  handle  and  store. 

During  that  period,  feed  grain  carryovers  quadrupled.    The  wheat  carry- 
over increased  five-fold,  rising  to  some  1 .4-  billion  bushels.    That  rise  in 
stocks  put  us  in  the  grain  management  business  in  a  big  way. 

Records  of  price  support  loans  being  made  on  grain  in  more  than  3,000 
I,  counties  will  be  funneling  into  Ward  Parkway. 

I  ■  These  county  offices  —  relieved  of  much  drudgery  and  paper  work  — 

,  will  be  able  to  provide  more  and  better  personal  service  to  farmers  and  to  pro- 
vide better  supervision  of  local  operations. 

We  can  reduce  operating  expense.    We  can  compile  bills  faster  and  loake 
payments  to  warehousemen  more  quickly. 

We  can  process  freight  bills  more  rapidly  .,,  and  pay  them  off  more 

speedily. 

The  COG  will  have  a  runniag  check  on  just  how  much  grain  it  has  under 
loan.    When  it  wants  to  sell  grain,  it  can  get  its  hands  on  warehouse  receipts 
Hiore  quickly  —  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  particular  market  price. 

The  Data  Processing  Center  has  greatly  enhanced  the  ability  of  the 
Kansas  City  Commodity  Office  to  move  or  sell  our  large  volumes  of  grain. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  the  CCC  had  an  order  from  a  foreign  country  for 
so  much  grain  of  a  particular  quality  ...  protein  and  sedimentation  test  ... 

and  a  certain  moisture  content  ...  delivered  dockside  in  St,  Louis. 
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I  The  Data  Processing  Center  could  tell  us  almost  instantly  where  such 

a  shipment  could  be  obtained  most  quickly  and  with  least  transportation  cost. 
The  Center  is  already  handling  that  kind  of  inventory  control  for  a  five-State 
area,  and,  as  I  said,  it  will  eventually  take  over  grain  inventory  work  for  the 
whole  country. 

I  In  time,  we  hope  that  the  Center  will  be  able  to  expand  the  work  it 

does  for  county  offices.    This  might  provide  us,  for  example,  with  greatly 
I   improved  control  over  the  determination  and  disposition  of  acreage  allotments. 

What  we  see  now        is  only  the  beginning.    The  Department  is  reviewing 
I   all  of  its  activities,  to  discover  those  that  can  be  handled  better  through  data 
processing. 

We  have  two  other  automatic  data  processing  centers.    The  one  in  New 
I   Orleans  is  handling  cotton  price  support  and  inventories.    It  will  gradually  take 
!    on  Department  payroll  and  budget  accounting  and  personnel  management  —  at  a 
saving  of  $1^  million  a  year. 

The  Center  in  New  Orleans  also  handles  records  of  the  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association,  providing  information  that  under  the  old  method  would 
require  10  times  as  many  employees.    This  service  is  highly  prized  by  the  Dairy 
Industry. 

The  third  Data  Processing  Center,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  will  deal  mostly 
with  economic  information  —  especially  crop  reporting  and  estimating. 

We  will  soon  be  able  to  announce  a  fourth  Data  Processing  Center,  to 
be  located  somewhere  on  the  West  Coast  and  to  be  used  primarily  for  forest 
products*  inventories  and  engineering  applications. 


These  are  not  isolated  developments.    They  are  all  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  over-all  program  to  strengthen  the  administration  of  the  hroad  programs 
assigned  to  the  Department  "by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  began  early  last  year  vhat  1  like  to  call  the  " self  survey"  approach 
to  inproved  administration.    It  means  the  study  of  operating  systems  and  the 
finding  of  better  ways  to  carry  out  programs  vith  minimum  cost  and  personnel. 

Special  self  survey  task  forces  were  set  up  to  study  ways  of  improving 
administration  and  service.    Some  kOO  projects  have  heen  identified  for  study^ 
and  about  6o  have  been  completed  to  date. 

We  founds  for  instance,  that  we  could  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year  with  new  techniq^ues  in  aerial  photography  for  cropland  measurement. 
We  are  saving  another  $500,000  with  a  new  way  of  paying  the  reporters  who  do 
the  measurement  work. 

In  10  months,  we  saved  over  a  million  dollars  with  a  new  method  of 
seUing  corn  when  large  quantities  are  involved  —  on  a  "round  lot"  basis  direct 
to  users. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  workload  of  ASCS  county  offices  has  increased 
82  percent  --  due  mostly  to  the  special  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs.    Yet  we 
did  this  work  with  fewer  man-years  than  were  used  in  1958. 


(more) 
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By  the  vay^  the  next  time  anyone  tells  you  that  this  Administration's 
farm  programs  call  for  new  armies  of  Federal  employees  to  tell  farmers  what  to 
do  --  irememher  .this; 

From  January  1  last  year  to  January  1  this  year,  the  full-time  Federal 
employees  of  ASCS  --  the  price  support  agency  --  actually  declined  by  fSQ 
people . 

The  Forest  Service  is  saving  $150,000  a  year  with  new  ways    of  fighting 
certain  tree  insects  —  and  is  using  this  money  for  insect  control  on  an 
additional  7500  acres. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  has  streamlined  its  programs  and 
consolidated  projects.    Wow,  instead  of  15  to  kO  projects  per  State,  there  is 
an  average  of  8  per  State. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  saving  around  a  million  dollars  a 
year  with  new  time  and  reporting  systems  and  a  new  way  of  preparing  topographic 
maps. 

The  Department  carried  out  its  Soil  Survey  work  this  year  at  a  saving 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  "below  what  the  same  amount  of  work  would  have 
cost  in  i960. 


(more) 
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One  of  the  original  charters  given  to  the  Department  when  it  was  estah- 
lished  by  President  Lincoln  a  hundred  years  ago  was  to  disseminate  information. 
The  Department  now  has  1,800  separate  mailing  lists,  composed  entirely  of  names 
of  people  who  requested  inclusion  on  these  lists.    We  are  working  now  to  bring 
these  lists  under  the  control  of  automatic  data  processing       at  a  substantial 
cost  saving. 

We  established  last  December  an  Office  of  Management  Appraisal  and 
Systems  Development  to  provide  leadership  and  coordination  for  planning  and 
developing  automatic  data  processing  and  other  management  policies. 

In  June,  we  established  a  central  Office"  of  Internal  Audit  and  Inspec- 
tion, to  report  directly  to  me  and  to  be  charged  with  maintaining  the  highest 
standards  of  performance  in  all  internal  audit  and  investigation.    That  office 
has  broad  authority  to  review  and  cross-check  the  investigations  now  carried 
out  in  10  major  agencies  by  some  TOO  people. 

We  have  also  instituted  the  tightest  measures  yet  taken  to  guard 
against  shortages  of  commodities  stored  by  CCC  in  commercial  warehouses. 
Included  are  new  and  stiff er  procedures  for  dealing  with  shortages,  and  proposed 
new  bonding  requirements. 

Those  gire  just  a  few  of  the  management  improvements  being  made  in  a 
Department  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  in  Government. 
In  office  after  office,  I  have  seen  small  groups  of  USDA  employees  of  modest 
salary  grade,  carrying  out  responsibilities  of  great  magnitude. 

(more ) 
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A  small  "band  of  Federal  meat  inspectors  is  responsible  for  assxiring 
the  whole  some  ness  of  the  meat  we  had  for  lunch  today  • . .  and  every  day. 
Federal  inspectors,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  meat  trade,  condemn  or 
reject  a  million  pounds  of  meat  on  the  average  working  day. 

In  the  grading  branch,  each  meat  grader  must  handle  19*5  million 
pounds  of  meat  a  year. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  which  some  of  you  know  very  well, 
oversees  trading  in  l6  commodity  futures  markets  --a  tremendous  responsibility. 
Yet  the  whole  of  CEA  has  only  125  employees. 

I  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  100  years  old  this  year.    In  that 

I    century  it  has  become  in  every  respect  the  "people's  department"  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  said  it  would  become  when  he  established  it  in  l862. 

The  Department's  responsibilities  are  great.    The  management  Job  has 
grown.    And  it  is  appropriate  that  we  enter  the  second  century  of  USDA  with  the 
determination  to  make  it  meet  fully,  and  as  efficiently  as  possible,  all  its 
responsibilities  to  the  people  it  serves. 

Kansas  City  is  a  hub  in  this  enterprise  ...  as  it  is  in  the  whole  of 
agriculture.    Agriculture  is  Missouri's  ...  and  America's  ...  biggest  business. 
American  farming  is  history's  finest  mechanism  for  the  life-giving  process  of 
food  production. 

You  of  the  business  community  of  Kansas  City  have  had  a  pioneering  role 
in  all  this. 

We  have  problems  in  agriculture  ..  but  we  have  great  opportunities. 
We  welcome  the  chance  to  work  with  you  in  their  pursuit. 


II.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  said  t^Aay  that  the  consolidation 


of  a  number  of  Department  of  Agriculture  functions  at  one  location  in  Kansas 
City  "is  an  expression  in  steel  and  mortar  of  our  determination  to  do  everything 
possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  administering  farm  programs," 

The  Secretary  spoke  at  a  dedication  ceremony  for  the  new  USDA  building  in 
Kansas  City,  which  houses  the  DepaDTtment  ^  s  new  Data  Processing  Center  and  other 
offices. 


''We  have  an  obligation  to  do  everything  humanly  possible  to  assure  effective, 
economical  discharge  of  the  public ^s  business.    Within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  we  are  moving  vigorously  to  that  end.    Management  of  the  entire 
Department  is  tmdergoing  a  searching  review  and  is  resulting  in  improved  opera- 
M^ns,   We  are  turning  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  our  capable  employees 
to  the  solution  of  our  problems. 

"One  area  of  improvement  in  which  I  am  taking  a  personal  interest  is 
represented^ by  the  Center  that  we  are  dedicating  today.    Consolidation  of  offices 
and  functions  wherever  this  will  strengthen  administration  is  a  goal  that  is 
very  much  before  us. 

Summary  of  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman  at  a  dedication  ceremony  for  the  new  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Building  and  Data  Processing  Center  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  4:30  p.m.  CST,  August  30, 
1962. 


He  said: 
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"The  employees  here  and  this  building  symbolize  dramatically  the  economies 
to  be  obtained  by  minimizing  duplication,  overhead,  record  keeping  and  reporting 
and  other  areas  of  administration.    Common  services,  cooperative  effort,  increas- 
ing responsibilities  and  a  nationwide  data  processing  center  are  clear  evidence 
of  our  Department's  dedication  to  provide  ever  better  service  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  business  community, 

"Housed  now  under  one  roof  are  offices  that  were  formerly  occupying  space  in 
Chicago  and  Denver,  as  well  as  Kansas  City.    Work  is  being  done  here  that  was 
formerly  done  in  Dsillas,  Portland,  Minneapolis,  and  Chicago,  as  well  as  Kansas 
City.    Farmers  are  better  served  because  county  offices  can  communicate  directly 
with  the  Data  Processing  Center  rather  than  through  an  intermediary.    The  public 
is  better  served  because  one  set  of  records  suffices  where  five  were  formerly 
required.    Control  is  simplified  and  information  for  moving,  concentrating  and 
selling  grain  is  more  readily  available,  all  at  a  cost  reduction  of  |800,000 
per  year,  ^ 

"By  bringing  together  the.  Personnel  and  Administrative  Services  offices 
formerly  in  both  Denver  and  Kansas  City,  we  are  able  to  service  more  people, 
just  as  effectively  as  before,  with  annual  salary  savings  in  excess  of  $60,000 
a  year. 

"The  initial  economies,  improvements  in  service,  and  strengthening  of 
controls  that  are  represented  by  this  consolidation  are  only  the  beginning.  We 
have  under  way  plans  to  centralize  the  accounting  and  related  paperwork  required 
for  managing  CCC  grain  inventories.    Expectations  are  that  within  a  year  or  two 
the  Data  Processing  Center  will  be  receiving  and  sending  data  to  the  four  out- 
lying commodity  offices  from  a  central  set  of  accounts  at  a  saving  of  $1,2  million 
per  year.    Again,  the  results  will  be  better  control  from  consolidated  records, 

more  timely  reports,  and  faster  service  to  businessmen,  ( 

(more  )  USDA  3101-62 
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"The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  will  soon  begin  to  share  the  time 
of  the  equipment  to  provide  better  service  to  its  customers  and  maintain  more 
complete  and  current  records  than  are  possible  through  conventional  means  and 
at  a  lower  cost. 

"We  plan  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  examine  other  possible  benefits  to  be 
obtained  from  utilization  of  the  marvels  of  modern  technology.    We  are  experiment- 
ing with  machines  that  will  read  typed  papers  and  convert  that  English  language 
to  machine  language  on  magnetic  tape.    Within  two  years  we  should  be  able  to  do 
just  that, 

"It  is  in  this  framework  then  that  we  dedicate  this  building,  its  immediate 
benefits  in  terms  of  more  economical  and  better  service  with  improved  controls 
and  the  longer  range  promise  for  further  consolidation  and  exploitation  of 
advanced  technology  to  constantly  improve  the  manner  in  which  we  discharge  our 
public  trust," 

The  Secretary,  speaking  to  an  audience  composed  largely  of  USDA  employees 
and  their  families,  said  further: 

"I  wish  to  reemphaelze  the  earlier  statements  I  have  made  regarding  the 
high  performsince  and  high  personal  standards  of  the  employees  of  this  Department, 
Since  coming  to  the  Department  early  last  year,  I  have  been  repeatedly  impressed 
by  the  tremendous  dedication  of  the  career  service  and  the  conscientious  way 
that  Department  personnel  carry  on  their  responsibilities  in  the  administration 
of  complex  programs  often  involving  large  sums  of  money, 

"The  fine  record  of  Departnont  employees  is  the  more  praiseworthy  because 
of  the  fact  that  ethical  standards  are  generally  more  demanding  in  Government 
than  they  are  in  many  other  kinds  of  business  and  professional  life.  Also, 
wrongdoing  in  Government  may  be  exaggerated  in  relation  to  other  types  of  wrong 


(more ) 
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behavior  because  the  public  spotlight  is  brought  to  bear  so  much  more  readily 
and  mercilessly,  ajid  the  results  are  broadcast  so  much  more  widely.  ' 

"I  wish  all  of  you  the  best  of  good  fortune  in  your  pioneering  work  here, 
I  sympathize  with  those  of  you  who  may  have  experienced  problems  in  mioving  here 
from  other  cities,    I  know  you  will  find  Kansas  City  a  progressive  and  forward- 
looking  community. 

"Best  wishes  to  all  of  you." 


USDA  3101-62 


U>S, Department  of  Agriculture 

Office  of  the  Secretary  Washington,  August  31,  I962 

Statement  by  Secretary  Freeman  Regarding  Thursday's  VJheat  Referendum: 

"The  result  of  the  wheat  referendum  is  a  significant  victory  for  the 
wheat  farmer  and  a  strong  expression  of  the  need  for  farm  programs.    The  favor- 
able vote  was  less  than  it  has  been,  but  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
referendum  was  held  this  year,  it  is  a  significant  expression  of  support  for 
farm  programs, 

"The  fact  that  the  margin  of  approval  was  doim  clearly  indicates  the  basic 
frustration  and  confusion  among  farmers  brought  on  by  the  wrangling  and  delay  over 
farm  legislation.    The  referendum  shows  that  wheat  farmers  obviously  want  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  realistic  opportunities  for  better  income  and  for  sound  pro- 
gress in  bringing  wheat  supplies  into  balance. 

"In  the  absence  of  new  programs,  the  choices  which  could  be  offered  under 
the    permanent  legislation  now  on  the  books  provides  neither  objective  —  and  the 
vote  speaks  plainly  that  farmers  consider  it  a  choice  between  two  poor 
alternatives . 

"I  would  interpret  this  referendum  as  a  specific  demand  for  better  action 
on  farm  legislation  than  we  have  seen  to  date. 

"For  the  long  term  interests  of  wheat  farmers,  I  am  glad  the  referendum 
was  approved.    A  concerted  drive  was  made  to  defeat  it,  and  the  fact  that  this 
effort  failed  during  a  time  when  it  was  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
frustrations  and  confusions  of  wheat  farmers  is  a  strong  indication  of  their 
desire  for  realistic  farm  programs." 
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Mr.  President: 


This  is  a  momentous  occasion.    I  appreciate  deeply  the  privilege  of 
taking  part. 

Here  today,  the  United  States  is  Joining  with  many  other  nations  in  a 
new  combined  attack  on  hunger.         country  and  yours  are  pledging  resources — 
and  enthusiasm —  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  improve  utilization  of  the  world's 
food  supplies.    We  are  truly  serving  manlcind  in  implementing  this  new 
multi-national  Vtorld  Food  Program.    At  the  same  time,  we  are  talcing  another 
important  step  toward  the  goals  of  the  United  Nations  development  decade. 

We  all  know  and  appreciate  the  tremendous  seriousness  of  the  piK^hlem 
that  faces  us.    It  can  "be  stated  simply.    In  some  countries,  food  supplies 
are  abundant.    In  others,  accounting  for  over  half  of  the  world's  population, 
people  are  undernourished  or  malnourished.    These  contrasts  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue  indefinitely.    M:>st  of  the  food-deficit  countries  of  the 
woeM  are  politically  independent,  or  are  in  the  process  of  gaining  their 
independence.    With  independence  has  come  impatience- -impatience  not  only 
with  a  generally  unsatisfactory  standard  of  living,  but  especially  id.th  a 
lack  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  life — above  all,  food. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  there  is  no  surplus  of  food  anyv/here  as  long  as 
food  can  be  sent  to  those  who  do  not  have  enough  to  eat.    To  me,  it  is  a  moral 
imperative  that  we  make  maximum  effective  use  of  our  God-given  abundance. 
The  World  Pood  Program  will  help  us  do  that.    Today  we  serve  notice  as  we 
pledge  resources  and  cooperation  that  we  stand  together  in  the  fight  to 
banish  hunger  from  the  world.    It  can  be  done. 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Ereeman  before  the  Pledging 

Conference  of  Ull/PAO  World  Food  Program  at  United  Nations  Headquarters, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Wednesday,  September  ^,  1962,  12  noon.  
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The  hunger  problem  that  faces  us  continues  to  he  formidable.  Although 
1962  food  production  figures  are  not  yet  available,  the  U»  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  received  enough  information  to  indicate  the  vorld  food 
picture  in  19^3  i^lJJ.  be  about  the  same  as  in  recent  years. 

On  the  basis  of  our  early  reports,  there  is  enough  food  in  the 
economically  developed  countries  to  provide  adequate  diets.  Production 
levels  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia  will  be  far  above  the  world 
average.    Other  industrialized  nations,  largely  in  the  temperate  northern  areas, 
will  either  produce  enough  food  to  meet  needs  or  will  be  able  to  purchase 
additional  supplies  abroad. 

However,  for  millions  of  people,  mainly  in  the  less-developed  countries 
of  the  semi-tropical  and  tropical  areas,  chronic  malnutrition — even  himger— 
will  continue  to  be  a  grim  fact  of  daily  life.    In  these  countries,  gradual 
gains  in  food  production  too  often  are  cancelled  out  by  rapid  gains  in 
population. 

When  we  spealc  of  hunger,  we  must  also  spealc  of  its  causes.    Food  deficits 
have  many  causes.    Among  them  are  land  resources,  climatic  conditions,  farm 
techniques,  population  trends,  trade  policies,    A  very  important  cause  of 
food  deficits  is  economic  underdevelopment — in  other  words,  poverty.  The 
World  Food  Program  will  help  us  attack  hunger  directly,  and  it  wi3J.  also 
enable  us  to  buy  some  of  the  time  needed  to  promote  the  economic  growth  projects 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  are  the  only  cure  for  poverty. 

The  V/orld  Food  Program  is  frankly  experimental.    It  Td-ll,  for  the  first 
time,  provide  food  surpluses  for  economic  development  to  food  deficient 
peoples  through  the  United  Nations  system. 


(more ) 
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The  new  program  will  start  off  on  a  modest  scale.    It  will  supplement,  not  re- 
place, the  "bilatei^l  food  aid  programs  already  Toeing  carried  on  by  individual 
countries,  including  the  Food  for  Peace  Progi-am  of  the  United  States.    Let  us  not 
be  concerned,  however,  about  the  modest  initial  size  of  the  operation.    It  can 
grow-^aiid  I  think  that  it  will  grow— because  it  is  based  on  a  sound  premise.    It  is 
v-oj]j  predicated  on  the  idea  that  a  problem  that  is  international  in  scope  and  inpact 
needs  to  be  approached  through  the  joint  effort  of  many. 

Development  of  the  program  thus  far  is  a  tribute  to  many  minds  and  hands,  and 
ve  of  the  United  States  are  proud  to  be  associated  in  its  development. 

I  am  pleased  to  recall  that  we  were  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Resoluticai 
approved  by  the  General  Assezably  in  October  I960.    That  Resolution,  among  other 
things,  called  for  a  study  of  how  food  surpluses  mi^t  be  distributed  under  inter- 
national auspices.    The  Director  General  of  FAO  early  in  I96I  prepared  a  chal3.enging 
report,  "Development  through  Food",  which  placed  strong  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
food  in  promoting  economic  growth.    The  Director  General *s  ideas  were  transmitted 
by  the  UN  Secretary  General  to  the  Economic  ar.d  Social  Council.    A  multilateral 
approach  to  food  distribution  was  considered  in  various  meetings  of  FAO  and  the 
United  Nations  in  I96I. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  FAO  Conference  at  Rome  in  November  1961  and 
pledge  the  strong  support  of  the  United  States  to  establishment  of  a  World  Food 
Program.    I  followed  with  keen  personal  satisfaction  other  steps  of  FAO  and  UN  to 
establish  this  programe    I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today — to  take  part  in  this 
pledging  ceremony— to  help  give  reality  to  what  was  only  an  idea  less  than  a  year 
ago. 

(more ) 
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The  United  States  is  pleased  to  offer  food,  cash  assistance,  and  ocean  trans- 
portation seir/ices  to  the  World  Food  Program — to  Join  other  menibers  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Pood  and  Agricidture  Grganizatioa  in  this  great  cooperative  effort. 

!I3ie  United  States  herewith  pledges  $kO  million  in  conanodities  and  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  in  cash  and  ocean  transportation  services  on  U.  S.  vessels  • 
O^iis  is  the  American  contribution  to  the  total  of  $100  million  for  all  covintries 
taking  part  In  this  experimental  progiam. 

The  U.  S.  contribution  of  cosaaodities  and  transportation  services  vill  b-e 
made  through  the  Public  Law  kSO  program,  while  the  cash  contribution  will  come 

'I 

fi*cm  the  U.  S,  Foreign  Assistance  Program.    IJn  view  of  ovir  internal  procedures 
for  annual  appropriations,  we  are  planning  that  the  cash  coatribution  be  provided 
from  the  appropriations  of  three  years  sejjarately,  beginning  wit-h  the  one  now 
before  the  U,  S.  Congress.  | 

Our  contribution  of  services  is  designed  to  cover  ocean  freight  costs  cn 
U.  S.  vessels  for  half  our  ccramodltj'-  contributions.    We  estimate  that  the  value 
at  world  market  rates  of  this  ocean  freight  will  be  approximately  $^  million.  Our 
cash  contribution  is  siibject  to  appropriations  in  this  snd  the  next  two  years, 
and  to  the  condition  that  our  cash  contribution  does  not  exceed  kO  percent  of  the 
total  cash  contributed  from  all  co\mtrie&.  Furthermore,  if  the  world  market  | 
value  of  our  shipping  contribution  should  rise  above  $4  million^  cur  cash  | 
contribution  of  $6  million  could  decrease  but  not  below  million. 


(more) 
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U.S.  food  supplies  available  for  this  program  are  siifficiently  large  as 
not  to  require  designation  of  a  specific  quantity  of  each  comodity. 
Therefore,  we  are  only  naming  the  conmiodities.    The  quantities  are  to  be 
■worked  out  i/ith  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Program  on  the  basis  of  project 
reqTiirements  and  availabilities  at  the  time  the  commodities  are  needed,  in 
accordance  \d.th  the  applicable  U.S.  lavs  and  regulations. 

The  full  $100  million  maximum  originally  proposed  for  this  program 
seems  to  be  almost  in  sight  today.    A  few  countries,  we  understand,  have  not 
been  able  to  finalize  their  arrangements  for  pledging  their  contributions 
today.    However,  there  are  indications  that  these  countries  mil  also  be 
able  soon  to  mal^e  pledges  which  t7i3J.  raise  the  total  to  the  maximum  authorized 
by  the  basic  Resolutions.    Every  bit  helps,  and  even  the  smallest  contributions 
•win  be  important  both  as  they  meet  human  needs  and  also  as  they  symbolize 
support  in  the  ideal  of  working  together  to  banish  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Permit  me  to  repeat  that  the  new  World  Food  Program  will  supplement,  not 
replace,  the  existing  Food  for  Peace  Program  of  the  United  States.    In  our 
view,  that  operation  also  is  essential  in  any  campaign  to  ease  world  hunger. 

It  might  be  noted  that  through  Food  for  Peace,  U.S.  farm  products  are 
supplementing  the  food  resources  of  over  100  countries  having  a  combined 
population  of  over  1.3  billion.    In  the  six-year  period,  1955-62,  Food  for 
Peace  shipments  had  a  total  value  of  $11.2  billion.    That  was  about  a  third 
of  total  U.S.  exports,  valued  at  $33 •?  billion,  during  the  period. 


(more ) 
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Food  for  Peace  al?-o  has  proved  that  food  can  be  used  to  promote  econcanic 
development.    It  is  helpir.g  the  underdeve-loped  coijntri.es  iBmrove  their  irri- 
gation, reclamation,  and  reforestation  projects:  for  iinprovement  of  railroads, 
highways,  ar^d  "bridges;  for  construction  of  electric  power  generating  facilities; 
for  building  new  hospitals,  clinics,  and  schools. 

How  far  we       the  nations  here  assembled  —  can  go  in  solving  the  wor3.d*s 
food  probleips  penaanently  will  depend  on  hew  mxch  we  caii  promote  econcsuic 
growth.    Ecc^omic  gi'owth  can  bring  expsnsioi;  of  fertilizer  production  in  tiis 
Far  East,  Africa,  and  latin  Merica.    It  can  bring  expat^sion  of  irrigation,  of 
flood  control,  of  farm-to-market  roads,  of  food  storing  and  processing  facilities, 
Economic  growth  ceji  provide  prodiictive  employment  for  the  workers  of  the  under- 
developed countries.    With  Jobs,  workers  can  b\iy  the  food  they  need  for  themselves 
and  their  fsjnilies. 

The  World  Food  Program,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  is  experimental.  The 
Director  General  of  FAO,  Dr.  Sen,  has  commented,  "the  program  is  an  effort  to 
try  cut  various  aD.bemative  procedures  all  along  the  line,"  including  the  pro- 
vision of  food  for  emergency  needs,  pre-school  ar^d  school  feeding,  and  projects 
for  econamlc  and  social  development.    The  program  cails  for  a  fiall  revle^v;  of  how 
each  project  is  currently  working  out  In  practice  and  a  final  review  after  the 
project  is  completed. 

Participation  in  a  program  means  identification  with  and  sympathy  for  the 
prograii's  ob^f^ctives.    Th.xo,  I  feel,  is  one  of  the  major  benefits  that  will  be 
derived.    The  enthusiasm  of  participation  by  a  large  nuuiber  of  member  nations  is 
inva3-uable.    Jh±5  enthusiasm  is  felt  even  vben  a  ?.7abion       able  to  make  only  a 
limitei  contribution. 

(m/  re ) 
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Ilhe  program  gives  many  small  countries  a  means  of  malting  their  force  felt 
in  the  var  against  hunger.    The  program,  in  other  words,  provides  for  a  "team" 

ids 

on  which  many  countries,  large  and  small,  may  play.    "The  United  States,  I  can 

ities; 

assure  you,  wants  the  team  to  have  as  many  members  as  possible. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  countries  which  have  served  on  the  Inter- 

l.d's  ' 

Gove3mmental  Committee  to  develop  the  arrangements  and  procedures  for  the  operation 
of  this  program.    Long  hours  and  diligent  work  have  been  required  of  both  FAO  and 

13 

UN  staff  members.    An  effective  job  has  been  done.    The  United  States  endorses 

of 

precautions  to  safeguard  the  agricultural  economies  of  recipient  countries,  and 

Llitil 

the  agricultural  markets  of  other  countries  in  accordance  with  FAO  principles. 

ider- 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Executive  Director.  I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  unanimous  support  he  received  in  the  Inter-Govemmental  Committee.  The  strong 
beginning  he  has  made  augurs  well  for  effective  leadership  over  the  3-year  experi- 
mental period. 

^  '  Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  wrought  well  here  today.    Our  VJorld 

Food  Program  is  dedicated  to  the  benefit  of  mankind;  its  approach  is  positive  and 
constructive.    Hunger  is  a  problem  that  won't  be  solved  this  year,  or  the  next, 
^^^^  or  the  next.    But  the  problem  has  been  recognized.    Progress  is  being  made.  One 
day,  I  am  confident,  hunger  will  be  banished  from  the  earth. 


the 
Ite 
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,  u,S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

1^)9^^     1  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  this  convention  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association.    I  welcome  this  opportunity  because  I  know 
that  your  scholarship  extends  beyond  the  ivory  toi/er,  and  that  your  concern  for 
problems  of  government  encompasses  an  eagerness  to  help  and  a  willingness  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  hard,  tough  battleground  that  surrounds  that  tower  and  conditions  its 
existence . 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  prejudiced,  especially  since  I  have  been 
officially  credited,  by  highest  authority  here  before  your  convention,  with  a 
graduate  course  in  the  field  you  represent;  but  in  my  opinion  political  science,  of 
all  the  academic  disciplines,  comes  closest  to  accepting  a  direct  responsibility 
for  not  only  broadening  the  field  of  existing  knowledge  but  for  putting  that  know- 
ledge to  its  best  use  for  the  benefit  of  society.    I  believe  that  these  goals  were 
inherent  throughout    the  Presidential  Address  delivered  by  Professor  Radford  before 
this  body  in  St.  Louis  one  year  ago,  when  he  emphasized  "the  three-point  perspective 
of  science,  morality  and  utility"  and  when  he  concluded  with  this  statement: 

".  .  .We  will,  unavoidably  and  purposely,  be  moralists:  but 
we  will  be  aware  of  our  moralism  and  will  be  restrained  by  a  sense 
of  feasibility,  by  knowledge  about  human  adventures,  and  by  toler- 
ance arising  from  a  double  heritage  —  that  of  ,,  a  pluralistic  V/estern 

civilization  and  that  of  the  searcher  for  truth. ^  We  will  be  policy 

of  our  abilities  and 

developers;  but  policy  developers  with  knowledge  both/of  our  limitations 
and  with  loyalties  both  to  our  society  and  to  truth  as  it  is  esta- 
blished or  believed.    We  will  be  scientists;  but  scientists  guided 
by  awareness  of  the  relevance  of  scientific  data  to  moral  purpose 
and  to  the  solution  of  human  problems,  and  by  consciousness 
of  the  many  and  varied  routes  to  knowledge  in  a  social  science. 

Not  in  any  single  of  these  elements  of  perspective,  but  in  all,  will 

political  science  be  whole." 

From  my  point  of  view,  the  value  of  this  wholeness  of  political  science 
bas  been  enhanced  immeasurably,    in  our  own  time,  by  the  increasing  tendency  of 
I  political  scientists  as  individuals  to  combine  experience    in  the  ivory  tower  with 
'actual  participation  on  the  battleground  of  practical  politics.    Not  many  years 
^go,  at  a  Midwestern  meeting  of  political  scientists,  one  speaker  reported  on  a 

Address  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  annual  meeting 

I  ^f  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  at  8:45  p.m.  (EDT)  Friday, 
September  7,  1962,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C 
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scholarly  study  of  metropolitan  problems  that  had  been  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
city  coimcil  of  a  large  city.    The  speaker  deplored  the  fact  that  subsequent  inquiry 
had  revealed  that  only  one  of  the  members  of  that  city  council  had  even  read  this 
carefully  prepared  document,  and  he  had  some  disparaging  remarks  about  practicing 
politicians.    In  the  discussion  period  that  followed,  however,  the  criticism  of 

politicians  was  somewhat  dampened  when  one  member  of  the  audience  failed  to  get  a 
single  positive  response  —  from  any  of  the  political  scientists  present  —  to  the 
question  as  to  how  many  of  thera  had  attended  their  last  precinct  caucus  I 

Great  progress  has  been  made  since  then.    Many  of  you,  now,  attend  precinct 
caucuses  and  conventions.    Many  of  you  seek  and  hold  public  office  at  all  levels. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  I  know  you  will  weigh  rather  carefully  the  criticisms 
you  have  heard  leveled  at  those  of  us  who  hold  positions  of  responsibility  by 

those  who  have  little  or  no  responsibility.    It  is  easy  to  attack,  to  oppose,  to 
raise  questions  and  criticisms  and  doubts  —  Vut  this  body,  above  all  others,  knows 

that  it  is  less  easy  to  govern,  to  solve  and  resolve,  to  overcome  the  limitations  on 
executive  leadership  which  are  enforced  by  our  Constitutional  separation  of  powers, 
by  a  coalition  of  opposition  in  the  Congress  and  by  a  sense  of  complacency  in  the 
country . 

For  myself,  I  do  not  understand  how  the  President  can  be  accused  of  both 
a  grab  for  power  and  an  excess  of  timidity  —  of  both  pressuring  the  Congress  too 
much  and  pressuring  it  too  little  — of  committing  his  administration  to  too 
many  objectives  and  committing  it  to  far   too  few.     And  I  am  particularly 
amused  when  such  criticism  comes  from  a  so-called  liberal  Republican  who,  on  the 
Health  Care  bill  for  example,  was  unable  to  convince  his  closest  friends  and 
the  ranlcing  members  of  his  party  to  support  his  own  position.    He  delivered  h 
votes  in  addition  to  his  own  on  Health  Care  and  3  votes  on  the  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs.    The  Government  of  his  state,  Khom  he  has  cited  as  an  example 
of  leadership,  has  been  unable  to  persuade  the  vast  majority  of  New  York 
Republican  Congressmen  to  follow  his  position  on  any  of    these  matters,  including 

(more ) 
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even  trade  and  aid  to  education. 

I  did  not  intend  to  engage  in  a  partisan  discussion,  however,  at 
this  time.  I  know  that  all  of  you,  regardless  of  party,  are  able  to 
evaluate  the  significance  and  discern  the  motivation  of  such  charges  as 
those  you  heard  last  night.    I  know  that  you  are  more  concerned  as 
the  President  is  concerned       with  the  future  of  freedom,  with  the 
ability  of  free  men  and  free  governments  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  fast 
moving  changes  which  confront  us  in  every  area. 

I  believe  that  the  future  of  freedom  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  democratic  institutions  can  meet  the  challenge  of  change 
of  many  kinds  of  change       of  changes  that  are  revolutionary  in  their 
nature  and  breathtaking  in  their  rate. 

This,  in  itself,  is  not  new.    Society  has  always  had  to  adapt  to 
change,  and  there  has  always  been  a  social  lag.    But  there  is  a  new 
element  that  adds  to  the  intensity  and  urgency  of  the  problem. 
There  has  never  before  been  a  time  when  society  has  been  called  up- 
on to  adapt  so  much  and  so  rapidly  to  scientific  and  technological 
progress  that  is  so  explosive  —  literally  as  well  as  figuratively 
--as  that  of  today. 

(more ) 
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Revolutionary  as  the  tremendous  acceleration  in  scientific  development 
has  been  during  the  past  few  years,  this  is  merely  a  prelude  to  the  greater 
and  more  far-reaching  revolution  that  lies  in  the  years  just  ahead.    Hence  the 
urgency  of  building  social  and  political  institutions  adequate  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  new  science  and  the  new  technology. 

Scientific  and  technological  progress  is  a  factor  of  utmost  importance 
to  American  agriculture.    Millions  of  farmers,  spurred  by  the  incentive  and 
pride  of  ownership  inherent  in  the  American  family  farm  economy,  have  applied 
new  discoveries  and  new  methods  to  their  own  operations  to  produce  a  dramatic 
increase  in  productivity  that    overshadows  increases  in  other  major  sectors 
o^  our  economy. 

The  following  figures  demonstrate  the  rate  of  acceleration  of  this 
increasing  productivity.    In  1900,  37.5  percent  of  our  labor  force  was  in 
agriculture.     In  19^0,  only  8,6  percent o    A  century  ago  one  worker  on  the 
farm  supplied  less  than  5  persons  --  hardly  more  than  his  own  family.  It 
took  nearly  eighty  years  for  this  number  to  double,  and  by  19^0  the  number 
of  persons  supplied  by  each  farm  worker  had  risen  to  10. 69.    Five  years  later, 
during  the  war  years,  that  10. 69  figure  had  risen  to  lk,35',  but  the  five  post- 
war years  saw  little  change  —  lk,3^  by  1950-    But  note  the  rate  of  increase 
during  the  decade  of  the  50* s.    By  1955  each  farm  worker  supplied  more  than 
19  people.    By  I960  it  was  more  than  26,    Today  it  is  more  than  27.    And  it 
will  continue  to  increase. 

This  amazing  productivity  has  in  fact  brought  about  an  age  of  abun- 
dance in  agriculture.     It  is  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  adapt  our 

policies  and  programs  to  this  age  of  abundance  that  we  have  regarded  it  for 
too  many  years  as  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.    We  have  been  prevented  from 
making  the  best  use  of  that  abundance  by  concepts  that  had  validity  only  in 
an  age  of  scarcity, 
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Our  failure  to  meet  this  challenge  of  abundance  is  a  major  factor  under- 
lying the  most  difficult  agricultural  problems  ve  face  today.  I  should  like  to 
invite  you  to  review  vith  me  three  major  aspects  of  these  problems:  first,  the 
need  for  a  sound comprehensive  national  farm  program  to  manage  our  abundance; 

second,  significant  questions  involved  in  the  ^Ministration  of  programs  of  such 
magnitude;  and  third,  the  ro.le  of  American  agricultural  abundance  on  the  world 
stage. 

The  need  for  a  farm  program  to  manage  abundance  is  urgent  and  critical. 

As  of  now,  farmers  are  the  one  group  within  this  Nation  that  has  benefitted 
the  least  from  their  own  productive  efficiency.    Consumers  have  been  provided  with 
more  and  better  food  at  leass  real  cost  than  ever  before  in  history.    The  release 
of  labor  from  the  primary  task  of  providing  food  has  been  a  basic  factor  in  our 
industrial  growth.    But  the  farmer        even  with  last  year's  10  percent  increase 
in  income       now  averages  a  return  for  his  labor  of  less  than  a  dollar  an  hour. 
We  need  agricultural  policies  and  programs  that  will  give  the  farmer  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  fair  and  equitable  return  comparable  to  that  earned  in  other  segments 
of  our  economy. 

But  justice    to  the  farmer  is  not  the  only  reason  for  a  new  farm  program. 
The  cost  to  the  Government  of  carrying  huge  surplus  stocks  is  far  too  great  a 
burden.    Every  taxpayer  will  benefit  from  a  farm  program  that  will  gradually  re- 
duce these  stocks  and  effectively  prevent  their  recurrence. 

The  bapic  fact  that  we  must  recognize  is  that  American  agriculture  is  pro- 
ducing more  than  we  can  use.    The  demand  for  food  is  inelastic.     If  your  income 

doubles,  you  may    buy  twice  as  many  clothes,  twice  as  many  cars,  or  twice  as  many 
TV  sets,  but  you  cannot  eat  twice  as  much  food. 

Sven  a  small  surplus  of  food  drives  prices  down.    History  shows  that  lower 
prices  still  tend  to  cause  the  farmer  to  raise  still  more.    Most  of  his  expenses  are 
fixed.    In  the  absence  of  effective  programs,  the  only  way  he  sees  to  counteract 
lower  prices  is  to  produce  and  sell  more.    Acting  alone,  he  has  no  other  choice. 
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This  Administration's  farm  program  offered  to  farmers  producing  those  com- 
modities most  in  surplus,  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the  same  kind  of  program  that  has 

worked  so  well  for  many  years  for  cotton,  peanuts,  rice  and  tohacco.    It  offered  the 
farmer  the  opportunity  to  choose,  by  means  of  a  democratic  vote  that  required  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  whether  he  would,  in  effect,  contract  with  the  Government  to  limit 
his  production  in  return  for  price  support.    No  compulsory  or  mandatory  feature  would 
apply  except  when  voted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those  concerned.    This  is  no  more 
restriction  on  freedom  than  is  the  observance  of  any  other  law  enacted  in  the  public 
interest.    The  freedom  to  plant  10  or  20  more  acres  of  corn  is  far  less  important 
than  the  freedom  to  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living  made  possible  by  a  fair  income. 

Under  this  program,  taxpayers  would  have  benefitted  by  the  saving  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  cost  of  storing  surplus  stocks.  Farmers  would  have 
gained  an  opportunity  to  earn  incomes  comparable  to  those  earned  by  other  economic 
groups.    Other  features  of  the  Administration  Bill  would  have  emphasized  the  best 
use  of  our  land  resources,  and  the  elimination  of  rural  poverty  by  bringing  new  eco- 
nomic opportunities  into  rural  areas. 

Only  a  part  of  this  program  can  be  achieved  this  year.    Our  failure  to  achieve 
the  basic  supply  management  features  of  this  program  is  in  part  due  to  opposition  of 
particular  interests.     It  is  in  part  due  to  a  veiy  narrov;,  partisan  opposition  that 
singled  out  agriculture  as  the  area  in  which  to  crack  the  whip  in  a  purely  partisan 
opposition  to  an  Administration  program.    It  is  in  a  large  part  due  to  a  widespread 
lack  of  public  understanding  that,  in  my  judgment  and  experience,  is  more  prevalent 
with  regard  to  problems  of  agriculture  than  it  is  with  regard  to  any  other  major 
public  question. 

If  the  public  understood  the  need  for  this  program  for  production  control  and 
the  disastrous  consequence  that  it  is  designed  to  prevent,  I  believe  its  acceptance 
would  be  assured. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development  recently  issued  a  carefully  prepared 
alternative  --a  j-year  plan  to  abandon  all  farm  programs.     It  assumes  that  by  forced 
acceleration  of  the  already  high  rate  of  out-migration  from  agriculture,  it  could 
reduce  the  number  of  farmers  by  2  million  in  5  years,  and  that  the  remaining  farmers 
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would  then  produce  no  more  than  ve  could  use. 

Analysis  of  this  plan  reveals  that  its  consequences  vould  be  disastrous. 
'  Even  vith  the  drastic  reduction  in  number  of  farms,  the  income  per  farm  would  be 

I 

likely  to  drop  an  average  of  25  percent.    The  family  farm  system,,  that  has 
developed  the  world's  most  efficient  agriculture  while  it  serves  as  a  bulwark 
i|  for  the  social  and  cultural  values  of  rural  /mierica,  could  hardly  survive  so 
drastic  a  drop. 

Control  of  production  would  tend  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  corporations 
developing  vertical-integration  and  contract  fanning.    And,  even  •^^^.th  such  a 
drastic  decline  in  the  number  of  farmers  that  production  would  be  lower  for  a  ^v^ile, 
the  continued  trend  of  increasing  productivity  would  soon  bring  about  a  new  cycle 
of  overproduction. 

The  CED  plan  would  accelerate  the  decline  of  small  toims  and  the  business 
and  service  enterprises  that  serve  the  farmer.    It  would  transfer  the  problem  of 
rural  poverty  to  inrban  areas,  where  the  influx  of  farmers  forced  off  their  farms 
would  add  to  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  put  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  economic  groirbh. 

rej  Thus  I  am  convinced  that  public  understanding  of  this  alternative  to 

production  control  woiild  result  in  acceptance  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Administration's  farm  program. 

Increased  public  understanding  would  also  make  it  apparent  that  the 
production  control  measures  proposed  by  this  Administration  would  merely  provide 
agriculture  with  a  means  of  doing,  through  government,  what  most  industry  does  for 
itself  when  it  adjusts  its  production  to  the  amount  that  it  can  sell  at  a  profit. 
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It  vould  also  make  it  clear  that  agiiculture  is  not  the  only  field  in  which 
we  must  face  the  challenge  of  aTaundance.    Overproduction  in  agricultia:*e  and 
technological  unemployment  in  industry  are  parts  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Progress 
toward  solving  the  problem  in  one  field  will  help  to  find  the  solution  in  other 
fields. 

We  must  learn  how  to  manage,  in  the  best  interest  of  all,  the  abundant 
productivity  that  is  now  reflected  in  agricultural  overproduction  and 
technological  unemployment. 

We  must  learn  how  to  redirect  excess  resoiurces  into  those  important  areas 
of  public  service,  of  health,  of  recreation,  of  education,  of  urban  and  rural 
development  and  renewal,  in  which  scarcity  still  stalks  in  our  affluent  society. 

Democratic  institutions  dare  not  fail  to  meet  this  challenge  of  abundance. 
Conrplicated  and  difficult  as  it  is,  it  is  a  happy  challenge  as  compared  with 
problems  of  scarcity.    It  xd.ll  certainly  require  different  approaches  and  different 
rules,  and  perhaps  even  different  values,  from  those  that  were  adequate  in  an  age 
of  scarcity,    A  new  farm  program  to  manage  abundance  will  be  one  major  step  toward 
meeting  that  challenge. 

The  second  problem  area  in  agriculture  in  which  today's  challenges  call  for 
action  falls  in  the  realm  of  the  administration  of  supply  management  programs.  As 
these  programs  expand  in  scope  and  magnitude  and  increase  in  responsibility,  they 
present  difficult  and  somewhat  unique  problems  in  public  administration. 

From  the  inception  of  programs  for  the  control  of  farm  production  nearly 

30  years  ago,  there  has  been  developed  a  committee  system  that  extends  down 

through  State  committees,  county  committees,  and  even  community  committees  of 

farmers  within  the  area  encompassed  by  a  tov/nship.    Community  committees  are 

elected  by  the  f aimers.    County  committees  are  elected  by  the  chaimen  of  the 

community  committees.    State  committees  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture.    County  managers  are  employed  by  county  committees,  paid  out  of 

Federal  funds.  , 
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The  committee  system  as  a  whole  exercises  functions  tliat  are  perhaps  imique 
in  the  American  system  of  government,  in  that  they  not  only  administer  programs 
directly  affecting  millions  of  farmers,  but  they  even  examine  the  crops  growing  in 
the  fields  and  measmre  the  acreage  on  which  they  are  grown.    Some  90^000  people  in 
more  than  3^000  counties  are  involved. 

The  principles  which  underlie  this  committee  structure  are,  in  my  opinion, 
basically  sound  and  truly  democratic.    The  committees  help  to  administer  programs 
that  operate  directly  on  the  citizen  in  his  daily  life  and  work.    The  success  of 
these  programs  is  dependent  upon  strong  support  and  complete  understanding  at  the 
grass  roots,  and  upon  participation  by  the  farmers  themselves  on  local  and  county 
levels.    For  this  reason,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  democratic  participation 
in  programs  which  mu^t  of  necessity  be  national  in  their  scope,  I  believe  that  the 
committee  system  has  an  indispensable  function  to  perform.    I  also  recognize  that 
the  effective  performance  of  this  function,  through  such  a  structure,  presents 
innumerable  and  difficult  problems. 

How  do  we  reconcile  problems  that  may  arise  when  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  administered  by  farmers  elected  by  their 
neighbors  in  a  local  community? 

How  does  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  direct  the  activities  of  county 
managers  hired  by  elected  county  committees? 

How  can  we  insure  adequate  two-way  communication  all  the  way  down  —  and 
up  —  the  line? 

How  much  responsibility  shall  be  assigned  to  part  time  committeemen,  and 
to  local  full  time  officials? 

(more ) 
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What  are  the  best  techniques  for  electing  or  selecting  the  people  who  work  on 
State  and  local  levels? 

How  caji  we  secure  participation  "by  the  ablest  and  best  qualified  farmers? 

How  can  we  provide  a  degree  and  level  of  participation  that  is  meaningful  and 
important  enough  to  coiranajid  the  interest  and  time  of  such  citizens  —  and  yet  in- 
sure compliance  with  overall  policy  that  is  and  must  be  centrally  determined? 

What  are  the  areas  for  citizen  determination  as  distinct  from  the  function  of 
the  expert  or  specialist? 

How  can  in-service  training  improve  operations? 

How  much  supervision,  control,  direction  and  discipline  is  required,  and  how 
can  this  be  exercised  most  effectively? 

This  list  is  not  complete,  but  it  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  indicate  why  I 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  best  qualified  people  I  could  find  in  our  current  studj 
of  problems  relating  to  the  functioning  of  this  ASC  committee  system  in  agriculture 
programs . 

A  committee  of  political  scientists  and  others,  well  qualified  by  experience 
and  training,  and  including  representatives  of  farmers  and  farm  organizations,  the 
agricultural,  extension  service  and  State  departments  of  agriculture,  is  now  studyin, 
the  whole  problem.    I  expect  to  receive  from  them  a  constructive  report  before  the 
end  of  the  year.    I  look  forward  to  the  results  of  this  study  as  a  basis  for  materi 
ally  improving  the  structure  and  operations  of  the  committee  system,  to  the  end  tha 
it  will  be  able  to  carry  out  its  essential  functions  most  effectively. 
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I        To  the  extent  that  we  can  do  this,  we  XTill  not  only  strengthen  all  of  oar  com- 
nodity  programs,  hut  I  believe  we  will  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  maintenance 
Df  democratic  principles  in  many  other  operations  that  involve  "big  government"  and 
Its  relations  to  citizens.    Answers  we  find  to  the  questions  we  are  asking  would 
lave  real  value  beyond  the  field  of  agriculture.    They  would  be  useful  and  meajiing- 
Tul  wherever  increasing  centralization  generates  real  concern  lest  government  get 
3o  big  and  so  far  away  from  the  citizen  that  democracy  itself  is  believed  to  be 
■threatened.    'They  would  have  real  value  in  developing  techniques  and  methods  whereby 
.  iitizen  participation  can  bring  the  people  closer  to  their  government.    They  would 
lave  some  validity  wherever  we  seek  to  combine  unified  policy  and  centralized  con- 
trol with  decentr^ized  administration. 

A  third  area  in  which  the  changes  that  chaiucteilze  today's  world  directly  af- 
'ect  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  found  in  the  role  that  our  abun- 
ant  agricultural  productivity  can  play  on  the  world  stage. 

I  have  given  much  attention  to  the  question  as  to  how  we  can  best  use  this 
abundance  to  contribute  something  toward  the  "revolution  of  rising  expectations" 
>hat  is  taking  place  in  those  nations  in  which  a  majority  of  the  world's  people 
ive,  in  which  scarcity  of  most  of  man*s  physical  needs  is  a  dominant  characteris- 
.ic,  and  in  which  the  people  are  insistently  seeking  to  achieve  the  levels  of  well- 

le 

•eing  that  they  see  in  the  richer  nations.  In  this  effort  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ulture  is  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
lent,  which  has  direct  responsibility  for  such  progi-ams. 

We  seek  to  maximize  the  contribution  that  American  agriculture  can  make  in 
hree  ways. 
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The  first  is  through  our  Food  for  Peace  Program,  under  which  we  have  con- 
tributed $11.2  billion  to  relieve  hunger,  meet  emergencies,  and  promote  economic 
development.    We  are  constantly  seeking  to  improve  and  strengthen  this  program,  to 
find  ways  to  make  it  more  acceptable  and  more  effective,  to  eliminate  waste,  and 
to  overcome  the  very  substantial  obstacles  that  few  American  realize  lie  in  the 
way  of  a  generous  program  to  give  to  those  who  need  them  the  essentials  of  life. 

But,  we  know  that,  however  successful  we  may  be,  this  is  not  enough.    Just  as 
we  would  seek  to  help  a  hungry   man  by  first  feeding  him,  our  second  step  would  be 

to  try  to  help  him  to    help  himself,    thus  we  seek  to  contribute  —  not  only  the 
fruits  of  our  productivity  —  but  also  of  the  know-how  that  makes  this  productivity 

possible.    And  in  this  technical  assistance  effort,  we  know  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding more  than  the  scientific  and  technological  know-how  that  will  produce  more 

and  better  crops.    We  regard  as  even  more  important  assitance  in  building  the  kind 
of  social,  economic  and  political  institutions  -under  which  economic  growth  can  pro- 
ceed in  a  free  society. 

In  this  field  of  technical  assitance  we  seek  ways  to  develop  more  effective 

programs,  and  to  make  our  programs  of  foreign  assistance  more  acceptable  at  home. 
We  seek  ways  to  make  the  most  of  our  superiority  in  agricultural  productivity  as 

an  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  emerging  nations  to  recognize  the  role  of  free  in- 
stitutions in  making  that  superiority  possible.    We  have  only  recently  begun  to 

use  this  appeal  in  our  information  programs  abroad.    Yet  I  learned  when  I  studied 
the  problem  in  Xndia  that  the  aspect  of  our  Nation's  strength  that  appealed  to 
them  most  was  not  our  progress  in  planes  or  missiles,  but  the  ability  of  8  percent  C 
of  our  working  force  to  produce  more  food  than  we  could  use.    In  all  of  my  I 
travels  in  the  under -developed  nations  of  Southern  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  I 
received  no  more    public  approval  than  I  did  when    ^  suggested  that,  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  hungry  people,  bred  and  rice  on  the  table  were- more  iraportarit  than 
satellites  in  the  sky. 
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We  have  just  launched  a  third  approach  to  maximizing  the  role  of  Merican 
agriculture  on  the  vorld  scene.    This  week,  at  a  pledging  conference  at  the 
United  Nations,  ve  formally  set  up  a  program  for  international  cooperation  in 
food  assistance  that  I  first  suggested  at  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
conference  in  Rome  nearly  a  year  ago. 

International  agricultural  relations  present  problems  in  a  new  dimension. 
We  are  increasing  our  efforts  to  solve  these  problems  in  cooperation  vith  other 
nations.    We  seek  the  most  constructive  development  of  international  commodity 
agreements.    We  are  concerned  with  finding  ways  by  which  the  advantages  of  stable 
prices  and  markets  might  be  assured  to  nations  that  produce  tropical  agricultural 
commodities  such  as  coffee,  and  thus  give  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  them 

in  their  struggle  for  economic  growth  and  well-being. 

( 

I  believe  that  the  forces  of  international  interdependence,  combined 
with  increasing  agricultural  productivity  in  many  other  nations,  \7ill  so 
affect  domestic  agricultural  problems  that  one  might  safely  predict  that  we 
may  before  long  be  seeking  ways  to  meet  the  problem  of  overproduction  on  an 
international  basis,  and  perhaps  even  develop  agreements  for  international 
production  control. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  I  stated  my  conviction  that  the  future 
of  freedom  depends  on  the  way  democratic  institutions  meet  the  challenges  of 
revolutionary  and  rapid  change  that  are  so  characteristic  of  oia*  society. 
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I  have  pointed  out  that  the  change  from  the  age  of  scarcity  to  an  age 
of  potential  plenty  now  demands  a  new  program  to  manage  our  agricultural 
productivity,  and  that  it  is  not  only  in  agriculture  but  in  other  fields  as  well 
that  we  will  have  to  adapt  our  policies  and  institutions  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
abundance. 

I  have  siiggested  that  government  programs  of  increasing  magnitude  impose 
administrative  problems  that  we  must  face  and  solve  to  make  democracy  work,  to 
sustain  individual  worth,  and  to  maintain  meaningful  fi-eedom  in  a  world  in  which 
constantly  increasing  size  is  a  characteristic  of  both  private  and  pub3j.c 
institutions • 

I  have  further  noted  the  expanding  role  that  American  agriculture  is  called 
upon  to  play  on  the  world  scene. 

In  connection  with  each  of  these  I  have  indicated  serious  problems  and 
difficulties  that  must  be  resolved. 

I  shoiild  like  to  close  this  duscussion  with  an  observation  that  throws  a 
tremendous  share  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  meeting  the  overall 
challenges  we  face  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  those  of  you  who  study  the  science 
and  art  of  politics,  and  on  those  of  us  who  attempt  to  practice  it. 

The  changes  to  which  we  must  adjust  today  axe  the  product  of  the  greatest 
revolution  in  historj'',  the  revolution  in  science  and  technology  that  is  now 
under  \Tay,    This  revolution  enables  us  to  look  forward  with  confidence  toward 
the  conquest  of  those  physical  frontiers  that  may  yet  lie  in  the  way  of  an 
abundance  of  material  goods  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  everyone  on  earth 
for  food  and  clothing  and  shelter. 
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Yet  we  are  afraid,  today,  because  we  do  not  have  that  same  confidence  that 
we  can  control  the  power  we  can  harness.    Our  last  great  frontier  —  the  frontier 
of  social,  political,  and  economic  relationships       remains  to  be  conquered.  If 
Tfe  do  not  progress  toward  the  conquest  of  this  frontier  with  sufficient  speed,  it 
could  indeed  by  democracy's  last  frontier.    But  if  we  do  make  sufficient  progress 
on  this  frontier  of  human  relations  —  on  all  levels,  from  that  of  the  farmer  com- 
mittee to  that  of  international  agreements  —  we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  future 
of  undreamed  of  possibilities. 

Obstacles  that  must  be  overcome  in  the  conquest  of  this  frontier  consist  of 
countless  problems  for  which  the  political  scientists  and  political  leaders  of 
this  Nation  must  find  solutions.    And  the  leaders  and  the  experts  must  do  more 
than  find  the  solutions.    They  must  sell  those  solutions  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.    Perhaps  the  job  of  building  public  understanding  of  the  problems 
at  hand  and  the  choices  we  face  in  solving  them  will  be  even  more  difficult  than 
it  will  be  to  arrive  at  the  solutions  themselves. 

If  I  have  any  special  appeal  to  make  to  you  who  are  students  and  experts 
in  this  field,  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  intensify  your  efforts  at  public 
education,  to  contribute  more  of  the  public  service  that  you  perform  so  well  in 
such  projects  as  the  Continental  Classroom.    I  would  urge  that,  in  the  words  of 
Jefferson,  you  seek  "not  merely  to  say  things  that  have  never  been  said  before; 
but    to  place  before  mankind  the  common  sense  of  the  subject  in  terms  so  plain 
and  firm  as  to  command  their  assent." 

For  the  political  scientist  has  a  more  difficult  job  than  the  physical 
scientist.    He  not  only  has  to  find  the  answers,  but  he  must  express  them  in 
terms  that  the  general  public,  the  voting  public,  can  understand. 

Our  faith  in  democracy  impels  us  to  believe  that  when  the  public  under- 
stands, it  will  make  the  right  choice. 
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With  adequate  public  understanding  we  will  no  longer  raise  more  crops 
than  we  can  afford  to  store,  while  at  the  same  time  we  fail  to  find  ways  to  pro- 
vide green  open  spaces  in  which  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  our 
crowded  cities  can  enjoy  nature's  great  outdoors. 

With  adequate  public  understanding  it  will  never  be  said  that,  in  these 
critical  years  of  the  scientific  revolution,  we  were  able  to  send  men  into  space 
but  unable  to  put  bread  and  milk  into  the  hands  of  hungry  children. 

With  essential  public  understanding  and  support,  it  need  never  be  said 
of  this  Nation  and  this  generation  that  we  had  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
technical  skill  to  reach  the  moon  and  circumnavigate  the  planets,  but  we  did  not 
have  the  ability  and  the  will  to  use  that  knowledge  to  produce  and  distribute  the 
abundance  that  science  and  technology  now  offer  to  a  world  at  peace       or  the 
social  vision  to  secure,  to  ourselves  and  our    posterity,  the  real  values  of 
freedom  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  happiness  for  all  men. 
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I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  participate  with  the  leader^ 
,  the  world  food  industry  in  opening  the  Fifth  International  Food  Congress  and 
Exhibition. 

Beyond  this  ribbon  there  is  a  magnificant  display  of  rich  and  varied  foods. 
It  presents  a  startling  array  of  products  representing  innovations  in  processing^ 
the  convenience  of  packaging^  the  mar\^els  of  modern  technology  which  transform  raw 
products  of  the  farm  into  wholesome^  tempting  foods  of  every  conceivable  descrip- 
tion. 

But  I  hope  the  wonders  so  evident  to  the  eye  will  not  obscure  the  deejjer 
significance  of  this  exhibition.    For  it  is  far  more  than  a  mere  display  of  the 
latest  fashions  in  food. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  the  astounding  productive  power  of  our  free  society  — 
of  the  matchless  capacity  of  our  fanners  to  bring  forth  harvests  in  an  abundance 
never  before  achieved. 

It  is  significant,  1  believe,  that  the  foods  on  display  in  this  international 
show  case,  are  the  products  of  free  farms  and  the  skills  of  free  men.  Science 
and  technology  have  contributed  to  their  abundance  and  the  perfection  of  their 
usefulness,  but  the  indispensable  ingredients  in  our  modern  miracles  of  food 
production  and  processing  are  intangibles       the  initiative  and  self-reliance  of 
free  farmers  and  the  ingenuity  and  imagination  of  manufacturers  competing  in  the 
stimulating  climate  of  the  free  world. 

This  exhibition  is  a  symbol,  therefore,  of  the  power  of  free  men  to  assure 
the  power  of  free  nations.  For  the  power  of  free  nations  resides,  not  alone  in 
modern  annaments,  but  in  the  ability  to  sustain  the  health  and  vigor  of  their 
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peoples  through  any  peril.    Without  adequate  food  and  a  productive  food  indiistry 
neither  men  nor  nations  can  truly  progress.    More  than  missiles  and  rockets,  the 
food  producing  power  represented  here  today  is  the  ultimate  assurance  of  security, ^ 
a  prime  determinant  of  strength,  a  powerful  deterrent  to  enemies  wherever  they 
may  he. 

Finally,  I  hope  we  will  not  miss  the  significance  of  this  exhibition  as  a 
symbol  of  the  flourishing  international  trade  which  can  do  so  much  to  strengthen 
and  expand  the  economies  of  free  nations  working  together  in  the  traditions  of 
free  enterprise. 

We  are  on  the  threshhold  of  a  new  age  in  international  trade  —  an  era  of 
immense  opportunity  and  challenge.    The  creation  of  the  Common  Market  in  Europe 
has  already  opened  vast  new  opportunities  for  commercial  exchange  between  the 
two  great  industrial  and  agricultural  societies  which  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
free  enterprise  and  open  competition.    And  coming  as  the  climax  of  severeil 
decades  of  determined  and  productive  effort  to  relax  and  remove  barriers  to 
international  trade,  Western  Europe's  stimulating  forward  step  may  well  point 
the  way  to  similar  regional  arrangements  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  am  intensely  conscious  of  the  fact  that  many 
barriers  to  trade  in  agricultural  products  still  exist.  Indeed,  there  are  signs 
in  some  areas  that  new  ones  may  be  added.  Over  a  period  of  many  months,  we  have 
made  a  det.e.rmined  effort  to  assure  that  this  will  not  happen  and  that  the  food 
and  fiber  products  of  this  country  will  continue  to  have  access  to  markets  else- 
where in  the  world. 

In  this  effort,  the  trade  legislation  recommended  by  the  President,  passed 
by  the  House  and  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  will  be  a  powerful  new  instrument 
in  our  hands.    With  it  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  bargain  more  effectively  for 
the  admission  of  agricultural  products  into  some  countries  which  tend,  for  what 
we  believe  to  be  short-sighted  reasons  of  their  own,  toward  protectionist  policies 
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where  agricultural  imports  are  concerned. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however;,  all  that  Government  can  do  is  open  the  way  — 
clear  as  many  of  the  obstacles  as  possible  through  negotiation  and  compromise. 
Private  enterprise  must  take  it  from  there.    The  Job  of  selling  what  we  have  to 
offer  is  one  that  only  the  producers  and  processors  of  food  products  can  do. 
This  International  Food  Congress  and  Exposition  is  emphatic  evidence  that  they 
are  on  the  Job  and  going  places, 

I  want  to  assure  the  food  industries  of  this  country  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  assist  in  every 
possible  way  to  promote  the  sale  of  our  farm  products  in  markets  throughout  the 
world.    The  pattern  of  cooperation  between  private  industry  and  Government  in 
this  extremely  important  area  of  international  commerce  is  one  that  must  be  con- 
tinued and  strengthened.    With  about  one-fourth  of  our  total  exports  made  up  of 
agricultural  products,  the  expansion  of  foreign  markets  is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  the  economy  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  American  food  industries  who  are  hosts  at  this 
International  Congress  and  Exhibition  and  express  my  confidence  that  it  will  be 
a  successful  and  productive  occasion. 
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Office  of  the  Secretary 

.S£S  /         My  friends,  I  am  grateful  for  the  honor  you  do  me  by  extending 
an  honorary  membership  in  Alpha  Zeta.    You  have  earned  your  membership 
through  scholarship  and  outstanding  achievement.    If  you  feel  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  these  most  critical  times  will  serve  as 
an  adequate  graduate  school  substitute,  then  I  will  submit  it  as  one 
(iualif ication .    Since  all  of  us  here  work  in  one  way  or  the  other  for 
the  American  farmer,  I  will  submit  the  improvement  in  farm  income  over 
the  period  I  have  served  as  Secretary  as  a  second  qualification.    It  is 
one  for  which  I  am  most  proud. 

Now,  since  you  have  honored  me,  I  would  like  in  these  remarks 
to  do  honor  and  praise  to  the  American  farmer.    Of  all  the  citizens  of 
this  land,  he  is  the  least  honored  for  having  accon5)lished  the  greatest 
success .    I  am  constantly  amazed  in  my  travels  around  this  country  to 
find  so  few  people  who  are  even  partially  aware  of  the  unique  record 
of  success  of  the  American  farmer. 

I  am  sure  our  friends  from  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  with  us 
here  tonight  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  most  Americans  do  not 
realize  how  well  the  farmer  has  provided  for  the  welfare  of  the  American 
I'amily.    In  much  of  the  world,  this  kind  of  achievement  would  be  acclaimed 
above  all  others .    When  I  was  in  India  last  year  I  was  told  that  the  one 
thing  which  impressed  the  people  there  was  not  our  industrial  accomplish- 
ment or  our  rockets,  but  the  fact  that  fewer  than  8  percent  of  our  people 
could  produce  more  food  than  our  nation  could  consume.    So  let  me  praise 
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the  American  farmer       and  let  me  urge  the  members  of  this  organization 
also  to  do  so. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  you  can  describe  the  magnificent 
accomplishment  of  the  farmer,  and  all  of  them  will  be  new  to  many 
Americans . 

In  increasing  productive  efficiency,  the  American  farmer  has 
surpassed  the  industrial  worker.    Between  1950  a^id  I96O,  the  output  of 
the  average  farm  worker  increased  by  an  annual  rate  of  6.5  percent  — 
or  three  times  as  fast  as  the  productivity  of  the  man  in  the  factory. 
One  fanner  today  produces  enough  food  and  fiber  to  meet  the  needs  of 
27  persons  —  an  unbelievable  contrast  to  the  developing  areas  of  the 
world  where  the  farmer  and  his  family  often  must  work  the  land  in  order 
to  supply  only  their  own  needs. 

Or  this  success  can  be  measured  in  what  it  has  meant  to  the 
American  people.    For  one  thing,  it  has  meant  that  food  costs  today 
will  take  about  20  percent  of  the  monthly  wage,  as  contrasted  to  over 
25  percent  only  a  decade  ago.    In  another  respect,  the  success  of  coaxing 
an  abundance  from  the  land  has  enabled  us  to  banish  the  fear  of  hunger 
or  starvation.    No  one  need  go  hungry  in  this  day. 

This  Administration  has  applied  the  cardinal  principle  that 
with  abundance  come  the  responsibility  of  using  it  wisely.    Only  recently 
a  report  came  across  my  desk  which  details  how  we  are  making  more 
effective  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance  than  ever  before .    In  the 
past  fiscal  year       ending  June  30  —  we  have  distributed  more  than 
^•7  billion  pounds  of  food  at  home  and  abroad  as  compared  to  some  3.7 
billion  pounds  in  the  previous  year. 
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Here  at  home,  ve  have  increased  the  distribution  of  food  to  those 
in  need  to  a  record  total  of  l.k  billion  pounds  —  some  60  percent  greater 

i 

than  in  the  previous  12  months.    Over  7'^  million  persons  shared  in  this 
food  at  the  peak  —  or  almost  two  million  more  people  than  at  the  time  this 
expanded  program  began  in  March  of  last  year. 

School  children  received  nearly  63  percent  more  food  this  year 
|i  in  the  school  lunch  program  —  reflecting  both  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  as  well  as  a  substantial  improvement  in  their  diet.  In 
addition,  special  supplementary  foods  were  supplied  to  enable  some  schools 
to  provide  lunch  programs  for  the  first  time. 

Food  supplied  to  charitable  institutions  increased  some  16  per- 
cent this  year,  and  the  Department  provided  food  to  victims  of  natural 
disaster  in  I6  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

This  same  expansion  of  food  use  was  carried  over  into  the 
Food  for  Peace  program  where  we  shipped  about  15  percent  more  food  abroad 
this  year  than  the  last.    About  2.7  billion  pounds  of  food  was  distributed 
in  over  100  nations  through  voluntary  relief  agencies  and  intergovernmental 
organizations . 

We  also  have  sold  more  than  $8.4  billion  worth  of  food  and 
fiber  to  kk  nations  which  have  bought  these  commodities  in  their  own 
currencies.    Certain  of  these  funds,  in  turn,  are  used  by  these  nations 
to  help  finance  economic  development  programs . 

Thus,  what  we  see  emerging  from  even  this  brief  account  of  the 
success  of  the  American  farmer  and  what  it  has  meant  to  the  American 
people  is  a  strange  set  of  paradoxes. 
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First,  people  everywhere  in  this  nation  and  in  many  others,  as 
well,  have  benefited.    All  have  benefited. ..  .aU.,  that  is,  except  the 
fanner.    He  has  made  possible  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  man's 
history. . -and  yet  he  is  able  to  earn  hardly  more  than  half  on  the  average 
of  what  the  non-farmer  makes.    And  he  has  earned  even  less  recognition. 

Second,  even  with  the  enormous  effort  on  the  part  of  public 
and  private  agencies  to  insure  that  the  fullest  possible  use  is  made  of 
this  abundance .. .and  with  a  distribution  system  in  the  commercial  market 
f   which  provides  an  endless  array  of  tempting,  wholesome  food  at  reasonable 
f   cost... even  with  all  this,  American  agriculture  produces  more  food  and 
I    fiber  than  can  be  effectively  and  efficiently  used. 

It  is  a  paradox,  a  magnificent  paradox,  an  astounding  challenge 
and  the  demarcation  between  an  age  of  scarcity  and  a  new  age  of  abundance. 

And  it  did  not  happen  by  accident. 

It  is  the  product  of  scientific  advancement ..  .and  the  willingness 
of  the  American  farmer  and  his  family  to  put  to  almost  immediate  use  the 
products  of  scientific  research. 

Many  people  are  aware,  for  example,  that  many  consumer  products 
on  the  market  today  were  not  being  produced  a  decade  ago.    But  how  many 
people  are  aware  that  many  varieties  of  grain  were  not  being  grown  by 
farmers  10  years  ago.    Today,  a  disease  strikes  a  particular  variety  of 
oats,  for  example,  and  another  variety  resistant  to  that  disease  is  waiting 
just  outside  the  research  laboratory. 

■% 
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And  even  before  a  disease  can  strike  down  a  particular  variety, 
a  new  and  more  productive  type  comes  along  to  replace  it.    We  have  new 
tractor  tires  that  do  not  look  particularly  different  from  the  old,  but 
the  new  ones  pull  more  effective  weight... and  thus  improve    the  efficiency 
of  the  farmer.    We  have  a  constant  outpouring  of  new  and  more  efficient 
machinery.    Our  scientists  are  finding  ways  to  feed  a  pound  of  grain  to  a 
chicken  and  get  back  nearly  a  pound  of  meat.    We  are  using  computers  to 
direct  a  dairy  improvement  breeding  program. . .and  milk  production  goes  up 
while  the  number  of  milk  cows  declines . 

Cur  improvements  in  productivity  that  ,we  initiate  today  on  the 
farm  are  the  result  of  research  which  began  15  and  20  years  ago... and 
only  reached  the  end  of  the  pipeline  today.    That  pipeline  is  full,  and 
we  are  constantly  expanding  the  volume  of  new  entries  which  are  being 
put  into  it... and  which  will  produce  an  even  greater  abundance  15  years 
from  now. 

But  the  scientific  accomplishment  of  agriculture  is  only  half 
the  story  of  the  abundant  productivity  of  the  farm.    The  other  half  is 
the  American  farmer,  his  family  and  his  heritage. 

Without  his  eagerness  to  apply  the  work  of  the  scientist  and  the 
engineer,  without  his  willingness  to  pioneer  with  the  new  and  \mtried, 
we  could  not  enjoy  life  as  well  as  we  do  today.    The  farmer  has  always 
pioneered.    He  opened  the  We at  and  settled  the  land.    He  was  responsible 
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for  the  pioneering  efforts  to  establish  the  Land  Grant  College  System  with 
its  "basic  philosophy  of  problem  solving,  breaking  the  tradition  of  the 
classical  educational  pattern.    He  pioneered  in  economic  organizations  - 
through  such  devices  as  the  cooperative  as  a  means  of  finding  a  better 
relationship  in  the  market.    He  pioneered  in  political  organizations  in  an 
atten5)t  to  find  economic  justice.    And  he  has  pioneered  in  legislative 
remedies  designed  to  enable  a  nation  to  make  the  most  of  its  abundance. 

The  organization  of  American  agriculture  today  is  oriented  towards 
the  family  farm.    We  have  developed  a  complex  inter-relation  of  free 
institutions  which  supports  the  family  farm  as  the  converter  of  technology, 
research,  education  and  information  into  a  farming  proficiency  that  has 
amazed  the  world. 

Thus  American  agriculture  is  successful  today  because  the  farmer 
is  a  highly  skilled,  well  educated  technician.    He  readily  accepts 
innovation,  and  through  the  Extension  Service  these  new  discoveries  are 
constantly  made  available  to  him..  A  vigorous  agricultural  press  also 
transmits  a  wealth  of  information.    The  farmer  is  eager  and  able  to  apply 
this  knowledge  to  produce  an  ever  growing  abundance.    He  has  earned  the 
praise  of  his  fellow  Americans .. .and  h5  deserves,  even  more  importantly, 
their  understanding  of  his  problems. 

iiin    ...  ,  .  . 
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He  has  begun  a  decade  marked  by  the  paradoxes  of  which  I  spoke  a 
moment  ago.    They  are  strange  paradoxes,  and  in  resolving  them   we  are 
req.uired  to  pioneer  new  trails  through  the  strange  and  wonderful  age  of 
abundance.    We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  productive  genius  of  American 
agriculture,  and  therefore  we  moost  sustain  the  spirit  of  scientific  progress 
and  the  integrity  of  the  American  farmer  and  his  family. 

We  cannot  turn  back  to  the  myths  of  the  past,  nor  can  we  cling 
to  half-way  answers.    My  own  position  is  clear.    Farmers  should  be  able 
to  choose  on  the  one  hand  to  regulate  their  production  and  to  receive  fair 
prices,  and  on  the  other  an  abandonment  of  all  farm  programs  and  face  the 
decline  in  income  which  both  history  and  economists  indicate  will  inevitably 
follow. 

Within  the  framework  of  supply  management,  the  farmer  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  apply  his  enormous  skills  and  abilities  to  those  areas 
where  there  are  still  scarcities  created  by  the  growing  demajids  of  the 
people  —  I  refer  particularly  here  to  the  need  for  recreational  outlets, 
among  others , 

Supply  management  seeks  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  the  gradual 
adjustment  of  resources  looking  toward  the  day  when  commodity  programs  can 
be  far  more  moderate,  both  because  the  surpluses  have  been  worked  off  and 
because  land  —  and  people       have  been  employed  in  providing  non-agricultural 
needs  of  our  urban  society. 
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I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance  of  the  land  adjust- 
ment phases  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  program  for  the  1960's  as  a  means 
to' help  realize  this  new  era  of  growth  in  rural  areas.    We  have  estimated 
that  by  I98O,  we  shall  "be  able  to  produce  enough  food  and  fiber  to  meet  all 
commitments  on  50  million  fewer  acres  of  cropland  than  was  in  production  at 
the  start  of  this  decade. 

With  the  focus  of  public  attention  on  the  commodity  programs,  the 
adjustments  we  need  to  make       and  are  beginning  to  make,  often  are  over- 
looked in  the  excitement.    We  are  being  cha3J.enged  today  to  find  a  productive 
use  for  every  acre  of  land  and  to  develop  better  economic  opportunities  for 
those  who  live  in  rural  America. 

Iii  meeting  this  challenge  we  will  need  not  only  new  policies  and 
better  programs  directed  towards  making  the  opportunities  as  attractive  in 
rural  areas  as  those  in  urban  areas,  but  also  we  will  need  the  incentive  and 
stimulation  of  iDcal  initiative  and  enterprise. 

We  have  new  policies  and  we  are  developing  better  programs.  We 
have  reorganized  the  service  agencies  in  the  Department  which  contribute  to 
rural  economic  development  to  concentrate  their  efforts  within  the  framework 
of  our  Rural  Areas  Development  Program.    We  hope  to  launch  within  the  year 
a  pilot  program  to  study  the  most  efficient  means  of  encouraging  the  creation 
of  recreational  resources  and  the  conversion  of  cropland  to  grass  and  timber 
production  —  projects  all  designed  to  build  new  economic  opportunity. 
Through  the  Area  Redevelopment  Authority  we  are  assisting  rural  communities 
to  develop  new  industry  —  and  new  jobs  —  and  to  modernize  community  facilities 
which  are  basic  to  present  day  industrisil  needs. 
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We  have  already  expanded  our  rural  housing  loan  program  to  a 
level  almost  twice  as  high  as  the  best  year  in  the  past  decade.    And  we  are 
making  more  new  starts  in  the  small  watershed  program  than  ever  before. 

The  interest  and  support  which  all  these  special  programs  are 
receiving  indicates  that  the  people  in  rural  communities  do  have  a  feeling. of 
new     hope . . .we  are  triggering  the  essential  ingredient  of  local  initiative . 

To  encourage  this  development  even  more,  we  are  beginning  this 
week  a  series  of  five  regional  "Land  and  People"  conferences  which  will  take 
us  into  every  area  of  the  country  over  the  next  two  months.    We  will  seek  in 
these  conferences  to  explain  the  programs  we  are  developing  and  to  stimulate 
broader  interest  and  understanding  of  them;  and  we  will  seek  to  learn  from 
those  participating  in  the  conferences  how  we  can  improve  these  programs  to 
better  serve  the  rural  community. 

Our  goal  is  to  develop  every  possible  device  that  will  help 
strengthen  and  revitalize  rural  communities,  and  I  would  welcome  and  urge 
the  participation  of  the  members  of  this  organization  in  those  conferences. 
We  can  use  all  the  help  we  can  get. 

I  believe  the  success  of  this  program,  together  with  the  develop- 
ment of  realistic  commodity  programs,  will  insure  that  the  magnificent  produc- 
tivity of  American  agriculture  will  continue  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
growing  millions  of  people  here  and  abroad. 
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Now,  in  closing,  let  me  briefly  touch  on  what  I  "believe  is  the 
most  oasic  implication  of  our  age  of  abundance.    Fundamentally,  I  believe 
the  concept  of  "Food  for  Peace"  has  far  wider  implications  than  are 
encompassed  by  a  program  to  provide  for  the  basic  needs  of  those  who  are 
hungry. 

Since  primitive  days  men  have  fought  each  other  for  enough 
land  on  which  to  produce  enough  food  to  sustain  life.    Perhaps  this  kind 
of  rivalry  and  conflict  between  men  was  inevitable  as  long  as  scarcity 
was  a  basic  rule  of  existence . 

But  today,  the  success  of  American  agriculture  demonotrates 
that  scarcity  need  no  longer  prevail.  Men  need  not  fight  for  food  if 
there  is  enough  food  for  all.  Science  and  technology  have  progressed 
so  far  that  the  age  of  abundance  is  at  hand,  if  we  can  develop  social, 
economic  and  political  arrangements  that  will  enable  us  to  direct  our 
physical  progress  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Yes,  the  age  of  abundance  is  at  hand,  and  the  age  of  abundance 
can  usher  in  an  age  of  peace. 
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I  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  for  I  believe  there  Eire 

things  which  need  to  be  said.    I  left  ray  office  in  Washington  to  do  this 

at  a  critical  time  when  the  Congress  is  attempting  to  work  out  a  fejrm  bill 

which  will  carry  forward  the  advances  we  have  made  in  agriculture  these  past 

two  years.    Improving  farm  incc^ie  is  a  responsibility  I  feel  deeply. 

But  I  also  feel  a  strong  responsibility  to  you  as  members  of  an  importeuit 
industry  who  are  users  of  the  National  Forests.    This  association  cuts  nearly 
half  of  the  National  Forest  timber  sold  —  and  more  than  half  of  all  commercial 
timberland  in  the  Western  Pine  region  is  in  the  National  Forests. 

I  recognize  clearly  that  you  are  in  large  measure  dependent  on  the 
Department's  national  forests,  and  therefore  the  Department's  timber  manage - 
raent  p^j  Lcies  are  exceedingly  important  to  you.    I  regard  this  as  a  very 
great  rci-ponsibility,  and  I  am  here  today  because  I  take  this  responsibility 
seriously.    I  am  interested  in  and  concerned  about  your  problems.    This  admini- 
stration is  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  timber  products  industry  and  its 
problems.    The  President,  as  you  know,  has  developed  an  8-point  program  to 
help  meet  some  of  your  problems.    And  today,  I  want  to  get  the  "feel"  of  your 
neeo.s  and  understand  thoroughly  your  proposals  and  all  the  implications  that 
flow  from  them. 

My  concern  does  not  rest  on  a  narrow  point  of  view.    Timber  is  the  bulwark 
of  the  western  economy.    Here  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  for  example,  wood 
products  and  related  industries  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  industrial 
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employment.    During  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  timber  harvested  from  the 
National  Forests  in  Oregon  and  Washington  totaled  k.'^  billion  board  feet,  as 
high  as  any  year  of  record.    This  cut  was  valued  on  the  stump  at  almost  79,5 
million  dollars.    From  it  has  flowed  an  expanding  total  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  WEiges  and  in  finished  products  for  the  American  people. 

Jobs,  wages  and  industry  are  not  all  that  has  grown  from  this  harvest  of 
the  forest.    Nearly  17  million  dollars  to  improve  schools  and  roads  wa«  returned 
to  those  counties  in  which  the  NationeJ.  Forests  were  located. 

During  this  same  year,  much  more  was  harvested  from  these  forests  than 
timber.    Millions  of  people  frcra  nearby  communities  and  distsint  cities  came  to 
spend  leisure  hours  in  cemping,  fishing,  hunting  and  hiking  —  in  recreation 
activities  which  generate  substantial  economic  benefits  for  surrounding  towns. 
Water  supplies  for  families  and  commercial  users    -  for  farmers  and  for  sports- 
men     in  places  far  distant  from  the  forest  were  protected  and  sustained  by 
the  conservation  praxitices  of  wise  forestry  nanagement. 

Obviously,  the  Department  and  the  users  of  the  National  Forests  are 
partners  in  progress.    But  progress  does  not  always  come  easily.    Seme  of  the 
situations  we  find  today  reinforce  that  conclusion. 

In  your  invitation  to  roe,  you  asked  wm  to  speak  straight  out.  I  believe 
one  of  the  deciding  factors  in  my  accepting  your  invitation  at  this  busy  time 
was  the  request  that  I  "lay  it  on  the  line."    I  like  to  do  business  that  way. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  have  great  pride  in  the  Forest  Service,  for 
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I  recognize  as  do  you  and  millions  of  Americans  that  it  is  zhe  dedication 
and  initiative  of  their  people  that  has  made  the  National  Forests  truly 
"Forests  for  the  Future."    In  the  same  manner  I  have  great  pride  in  the  forest 
industry  vhich  is  so  important  to  this  country  and  which  supports  the  manage- 
ment of  our  forests  as  a  valuable  and  renewable  resource. 

In  speaking  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  problems  which  we  share,  I  want 
to  set  forth  your  chief  concerns  as  I  understand  them  and  tell  you  what  we 
have  done,    I  also  want  to  outline  some  of  our  problems  which  we  in  the 
Department  feel  have  not  been  fully  understood  by  you.    Then  I  want  to  listen 
while  you  discuss  these  matters  with  ray  associates  from  the  Forest"  Service . 

We  can  slLI  agree  that  we  face  some  difficult  problems  today.    Some  of  the 
causes  of  these  problems  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  industry       and  some  are 
beyond  -^he  control  of  the  Department.    Many  of  them  reflect  the  often  frustra- 
ting by-products  of  scientific  and  technological  change  in  the  new  age  of 
abundance  in  which  we  live.    They  are  not  of  our  making,  but  they  come  to  us 
for  seme  solution. 

The  major  problem  is  simply  that  lumber  production  has  been  at  a  low 
level  for  four  out  of  the  past  five  years.    Consumption  has  been  down^  but 
not  quite  as  much  as  prod.uction.    Per  capita  consumption  has  been  dropping. 
This  is  due  in  part  because  nev7  construction  starts  have  not  been  as  high 
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as  ve  vould  like  to  see*    But  it  also  is  due  to  the  vigorous  competition 
frcn  other  kinds  of  building  materials*    This  competition  is  getting 
stiffer  all  the  time  as  the  appealing  qualities  of  the  new  materials  are 
vigorously  promoted^  promotion  aimed  at  the  weak  points  of  traditional 
materials • 

Along  with  this  has  been  the  step -up  of  lumber  imports  from  Canada. 
Ttye  Canadian  forest  industry  is  expanding,  and  for  the  time  being  does 
not  have  some  of  the  simply  problems  you  face  here. 

A  second^  but  related  problem,  is  the  sharp  competition  in  many  places 
in  the  West  for  logs.    In  some  localities  the  supply  of  available  raw 
material  just  cannot  stretch  to  meet  existing  mill  capacity.    As  a  result, 
prices  are  being  bid  up  for  the  available  timber. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  is  very  conscious  of  all  this. 
We  are  striving  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help.    For  exaiople,  last 
February  this  association  was  i>art  of  a  national  group  which  met  with  me 
and  asked  for  a  msober  of  adjustments  in  National  Forest  timber  sales 
X>olicies*    Let  me  describe  what  we  have  done: 

We  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  policy  that  the  reg^ilar  harvest  of 
full  sustained  yield  should  be  the  objective  of  the  Department's  timber 
sales  programs  and  we  will  make  available  an  annual  report  measuring 
how  close  we  have  come  to  meeting  our  goal  each  year. 
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Vie  have  given  first  priority  attention  to  "bringing  timber  sale  offerings 
up  to  an  acceptable  level.    The  results  showed  during  the  April  1  to  June  30 
quarter       Ve  offered  a  record  volume  of  timber  for  sale  in  one  quarter. 

Except  for  years  which  included  long-term  pulpwood  sales  in  Alaska  and 
Arizona,  the  all-time  high  record  for  timber  sold  from  the  National  Forest.^  was 
achieved  during  the  last  fiscal  year.    The  volume  of  timber  sold  was  10.3 
billion  board  feet.    Over  9  billion  board  feet  was  cut,  the  second  highest 
year  on  record. 

Over  the  years,  I  believe  we  have  done  better  on  the  allowable  rates  of 
cut  than  mnay  people  in  this  Association  realize.     In  those  regions  where  the 
pressure  is  greatest  for  timber  because  mill  capacity  exceeds  the  available 
supply,  we  have  increased  the  allowable  cut.     In  the  ^2  National  Forests  where 
the  pressure  is  greatest,  the  calculated  annual  cut  has  been  increased  from 
5.8  billion  board  feet  to  7  billion  board  feet  since  195^  ...  20  percent 
in  four  years. 

There  is  a  substantial  difference  in  these  k2  National  Forests  where 
competition  for  timber  is  keen  and  the  55  western  National  Forests  where  the 
competition  is  less  than  keen.     During  the  four-year  period  in  which  we  have 
increased  the  allowable  cut  by  20  percent  in  the  first  group,  the  actual  cut 
in  these  forests  has  equalled  the  calculated  allowable  cut.     For  the  55  other 
western  forests,  the  actual  cut  has  averaged  only  3^  percent  of  the  allowable. 
The    timber  is  there,  but  the  demand  is  not.     I^e  stand  ready,  as  always,  to 
assist  any  group  or  concern  that  wants  to  utilize  this  available  allowable  cut. 
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Id  June^  as  you  know,  ve  azmounced  plans  to  convene  a  working  group  of 
outstanding  foresters  to  review  our  timber  management  planning  procedure* 
A  first  draft  of  their  report  has  been  submitted^  and  the  final  report  will 
be  made  available  as  soon  as  it  is  coapleted.    We  already  are  drawing  on  the 
work  of  the  study  group  in  our  current  re- study  of  annual  cut  levels. 

I  believe  that  my  report  to  President  Kennedy  in  October  vill  show  a 
further  increase  in  the  allowable  cut.    We  think  this  is  a  good  record  of 
progress.    However^  additional  increases  after  that  date,  except  those  ^ich 
can  come  as  you  increase  utilization,  are  likely  to  be  minor.  Recognition 
has  been  given  to  most  of  the  factors  which  can  be  considered  in  providing 
for  increased  allowable  cuts. 

Ihe  Department  is  committed  to  the  wisdom  of  sound  conservation  practices 
in  its  forestry  management  policies.    We  shall  adhere  to  the  sustained  yield 
principle.    To  do  otherwise  would  bring  irreparable  damage  to  a  public  re- 
source that  belongs  to  future  generations  as  well  as  to  us* 

You  also  asked  in  our  Febr\iary  meeting  that  we  make  a  basic  change  in 
the  method  of  appraising  National  Forest  timber.    In  my  Judgment,  this 
proposal  would  fail  to  develop  a  reasonable  estimate  of  fair  market  value  — 
a  responsibility  which  I  have  to  the  American  public.    However,  I  have  asked 
the  Forest  Service  to  review  continuously  the  stumpage  pricing  policies  and 
procedures  to  eliminate  unnecessary  and  non-productive  controversies  with 
timber  purchasers  and  in  every  legal  and  practiced  way  to  improve  procedures. 
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To  assist  in  the  review  which  I  feel  is  needed  novr,  I  am  asking  the 
Forest  Service  to  set  up  an  advisory  committee  of  people  who  are  knowledge- 
able about  these  valuation  problems  and  v^o  have  no  obligation  to  the 
Forest  Service  or  to  the  industry. 

I  recognize  the  economic  impact  of  the  lumber  market  decline.  Since 
it  began  two  years  ago,  there  has  been  a  marked  and  responsive  redaction 
in  appraised  prices  deve3.oped  by  the  regular  system  of  stumpage  appraisal. 
During  the  period  between  1959  and  I96I,  exclusive  of  new  sales  in  Alaska, 
the  appraised  price  for  new  timber  sales  offerings  in  the  western  National 
Forests  declined  30. 6  percent.    Minimum  stumpage  prices  have  been  reduced 
for  nearly  all  western  species. 

We  also  have  made  changes  in  our  procedures  to  provide  a  more  equit- 
able arrangement  for  writing  off  road  investment  costs.    And  we  have 
accepted  the  principles  involved  in  your  proposals  on  sales  containing 
both  high-value  species  and  low-value  species  when  normal  appraisal 
procedures  make  the  low- value  species  unattractive. 

Again,  I  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  record. 

Your  third  recommendation  requested  a  new  appeals  procedure  for 
prompt  and  impartial  resolving  of  contract  administration  and  performance 
differences.     Recently  you  have  changed  the  substance  of  this  request. 
I  am  asking  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  to  sit  down  with  you  and 
discuss  this  matter  as  there  is  need  for  further  clarification. 
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On  the  fourth  recommendation  dealing  with  the  revision  of  the 
timber  sales  contract  there  are  a  number  of  points  of  difference  under 
consideration  which  I  hope  can  be  worked  out  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 
On  these  unresolved  matters  I  will  have  more  to  say  shortly. 

I  believe  the  record  shows  then  that  we  have  made  every  effort  to 
respond  to  your  requests.    We  have  acted  promptly  because  we  recognize 
there  are  immediate  problems       but  we  also  have  taken  a  number  of  other 
steps  of  long-range  benefit  to  the  timber  industry  as  well  as  to  all 
National  Forest  users. 

We  have  initiated  a  vigorous  development  program  for  the  National 
Forests  which  will  continue  over  the  next  kO  years.    We  are  well  into 
the  first  10-year  action  stage  today. 

This  provides,  among  other  things,  for  building  up  the  annual 
harvest  of  all  National  Forests  to  a  rate  of  13  billion  board  feet  by 
1972.    We  have  set  higher  standards  of  revegetation,  salvage,  and 
erosion  control  on  sales  acres.    We  also  plan  to  reforest  over  3  million 
acres  of  forest  land.    We  plan  to  build  up  the  productive  capacity  of 
more  than  11  million  acres  of  less  than  sawlog  size  stands  through 
timber  stand  improvement. 

But  this  isn't  all.    Some  of  the  other  programs  \^ich  will  be  of 
value  to  you  include: 
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Under  this  ten-year  program,  we  expect  to  intensify  fire  protection 
efforts  to  the  equivalent  of  double  the  protection  level  prevailing  two  years 
ago.    We  are  proud  of  the  close  working  relationships  that  exist  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  timber  industry  in  fire  protection.    We  cooper tte  here 
because  we  both  recognize  the  value  of  this  relationship. 

.  We  are  stepping  up  Federally- financed  forest  road  construction.  Legis- 
lation recormnended  by  the  Administration  will  more  than  double  road  money 
authorizations  by  Fiscal  Year  I965. 

And  we  have  plans  to  further  step  up  research,,  both  in  wood  products 
and  in  other  phases  that  are  important  to  wood  processors.    In  this  forest 
products  field  we  are  now  effectively  working  with  your  association  and 
with  others  in  tests  of  wood  strength       for  example,  the  worthwhile  project 
now  going  on  involving  collecting  and  analyzing  50,000  wood  core  samples. 
It  is  but  one  part  of  a  massive  forest  research  program  which  deserves 
your  support. 

Before  leaving  this  discussion  of  the  program  activity  within  the 
Forest  Service,  let  me  tell  you  of  another  change  we  are  making.    From  now 
on  when  decisions  have  to  be  made,  they  are  going  to  be  made  quickly  and. 
decisively  so  we  can  eliminate  uncertainty  and  confusion.    In  order  to  do 
this,  broad  guiding  policies  for  major  segments  of  the  nation's  forests 
are  being  developed.    To  give  you  a  specific  example,  I  would  cite  the  new 
management  policy  for  the  high  mountain  areas  of  National  Forests  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.    I  believe  we  have  a  firm,  clear-cut  policy  now  that  not 
only  talies  into  account  the  scenic  values  of  these  magnificent  high  country 
areas  but  also  provides  for  consistent  development  of  timber  and  other 
resources.    Clear,  sharp  decisions  implementing  that  policy  will  be  forth- 
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coming.  It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  imanimous  approval  vhen  tough  decisions 
have  to  be  made,  but  I  intend  for  everyone  to  understeuid  vhat  I  mean. 

Now,  let  me  make  a  few  observations  about  your  industry.    First,  I 
believe  that  an  impeurtial  assessment  of  the  history  of  our  relations  would 
find  that  we  agree  more  often  than  we  disagree.    Hie  Department  has  long 
assisted  in  the  progress  you  have  made  in  handling  the  raw  products  from 
stump  to  mill.    Technology  h&s  had  on  enormous  impact  in  this  process.  Ite 
same  initiative  and  inventiveness  can  be  found  in  the  way  timber  is  broken 
down  into  a  great  variety  of  products.    I  am  sure  you  recognize  the  need 
for  the  same  kind  of  imagination  to  develop  better  techniques  for  bringing 
your  products  from  the  mill  to  the  consimier       and  once  there  of  giving 
these  products  a  better  consumer  orientation. 

I  want  to  compliment  jrou  on  your  National  Wood  Promotion  program  and 
the  regional  programs  designed  to  reach  the  consumer  with  yovr  story.  Ihe 
use  of  handbooks  and  working  guides  are  excellent  moves;  and  recent  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  entire  marketing  procedure  indicates  this  association  is 
thinking  ahead. 

You  are  moving  ahead  with  research  in  forestry  and  wood  products. 
You  also  have  given  support  to  Forest  Service  research.    That  is  all  to  the 
good. 

However,  it  is  obvious  that  you  do  not  consider  these  steps  adequate 
to  deal  with  your  problems.    We  know  you  are  deeply  concerned  for  you  have 
told  us.    You  have  expressed  your  impatience  to  us  and  to  the  covmtry  in 
no  uncertain  terms  when  you  haven't  gotten  a  favorable  response  to  all  of 
your  demands.    I  can  understand  that  you  feel  you  must  talk  in  extremes  to 
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get  the  attention  of  newspapers^  radio  and  television.    But  I  do  hope  you 
don't  believe  everything  some  of  the  people  in  the  industry  are  saying. 
Happily,  many  of  you  have  acknowledged  —  some  explicitly  and  some  implicitly 
that  you  don't.    Some  of  you  have  told  me  privately  that  although  you  don't 
like  everything  the  Forest  Service  does,  you  basically  respect  the  agency 
for  its  dedication,  ability  and  accomplishment. 

If  you  consider  this  blunt,  straight  talk,  I  mean  it  to  be  so.  We 
will  get  down  to  our  mutual  problems  only  if  we  are  frank  with  each  other. 
We  will  get  results  only  if  we  are  fair  to  one  another. 

I  would  like,  in  the  next  few  moments,  to  cover  briefly  some  of  the 
problems  which  I  find  are  making  it  more  difficult  to  be  of  greater  assis- 
teuice  to  you. 

I  do  not  believe  the  forest  products  industry  has  given  due  credit  to 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Department  —  credit  for  a  lot  of  hard  work  done 
in  your  behalf  to  ease  the  current  situation. .. .credit  for  progress  in  timber 
sale  offerings,  buildup    in  allowable  cuts,  adjustment  of  basic  appraised 
prices  and  the  other  items  I  have  mentioned. 

There  also  has  been  some  talk  that  the  forest  products  industry  will 
refuse  to  deal  with  the  Forest  Service^  and  will  seek  to  work  out  its 
problems  only  with  the  Secretary.    Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  always  willing 
to  listen,  but  I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  local  problems  must  be 
settled  locally.    If  there  are  specific  steps  which  need  to  be  taken  to 
improve  the  Department's  ability  to  operate  with  decentralized  authority, 
then  I  wi3J.  be  glad  to  discuss  them. 
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It  is  impossible  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  for  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  for  that  matter  to  make  all  the  decisions  that  must  be  made. 
Basic  policy  will,  of  course,  be  set  down  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  clearly  and  definitely  as  possible.    But  once  that  is  done  that  policy 
must  be  applied  in  the  field,  not  in  Washington. 

Another  issue  on  which  we  need  to  have  better  understanding  is  our 
responsibility  to  the  coomunity.    The  goal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  coramunity  growth.    When  people  stop  growing  mentfiuLly  and  spiritually, 
they  begin  to  slip  backwards.    Cozminities  are  the  same.    So  that  rural 
America  everywhere  may  grow,  this  administration  has  launched  a  new  program 
of  rureLL  areas  development.    We  weuat  to  make  it  possible  for  all  conmunities 
to  grow  —  we  do  not  want  one  conanunity  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  another 
we  weuit  each  to  offer  the  chance  to  get  ahead  to  its  residents  and  to  their 
children.    Ue  want  rural  people  to  be  able  to  choose  between  a  Job  at  home 
and  a  Job  in  the  big  cities  without  having  to  reject  the  first  out  of  hand. 

That  kind  of  a  choice  can  come  only  with  community  growth  and  diversity. 
I  am  firmly  oonvlacedthat  solid  canmunity  growth  will  come  only  with  the 
maximum  development  of  the  multiple  use  principle  in  the  management  of  cur 
National  Forests.    For  this  reason,  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  your 
industry's  position  both  on  Forest  Service  appropriations  emd  on  the  adminis- 
tration's feurm  proposal. 

This  year,  funds  for  recreation  and  for  roads  are  obviously  at  the 
heart  of  our  ability  to  effectively  provide  the  services  which  the  public 
Is  demanding  of  the  National  Forests....  and  which  the  Forest  products  industry 
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also  will  require.    Yet  association  spokesmen  called  on  the  Congress  to 
divert  funds  from  other  activities  such  as  recreation  and  roads  in  order 
to  provide  appropriations  to  expand  the  Forest  Products  laboratory.  The 
laboratory  was  the  only  item  supported  by  these  spokesmen. 

The  position  of  the  Association  on  the  farm  bill  is  even  more 
contradictory.    Your  spokesmen  opposed  this  legislation  which  is  de6igi»d 
tc  help  strengthen  the  rural  aconomy  by  encouraging  farm  woodlots  and  the 
development  of  new  recreation  opportunities  on  farm  land  no  longer  needed 
to  produce  crops.    How  can  the  lumber  industry  express  concern  over  the 
economic  futiire  of  the  small  community  in  one  breath  and  oppose  in  the 
next  breath  the  mo<3.est  me9.svires  the  Department  proposed  to  begin  metking 
it  possible  for  communities  we  both  are  concerned  about  to  grow.    I  ask 
that  you  reconsider  your  position  on  community  growth  juad  work  with  the 
Department  in  our  program  for  Rural  Areas  Development.    We  need  your  know- 
how,  your  drive  and  your  ener^.    I  sincerely  believe  you  will  profit 
as  an  ii»iustry  from  helping  rather  than  opposing  this  program  so  important 
to  communities  both  here  among  the  western  forests  and  throughout  the 
nation. 

Community  growth  is  intimately  tied  to  the  philosophy  and 
practice  of  multiple  use  management  of  the  National  Forests.    We  know  of 
comrftmities  here  in  the  Western  States  that  have  died  when  an  area  was 
logged  out  in  defiance  of  the  sustained  yield  principle.    I  believe  a 
community  has  the  best  chance  to  grow  —  and  the  people  have  the  maximum 
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opportunity  to  enjoy  the  massive  potential  of  the  resources  of  tbe  forest 
when  all  uses  of  tbe  forest  sure  balanced  to  obtain  tbe  fviUest  possible 
return. 

The  Congress  brought  this  into  better  focus  in  I960  when  it  said 
that  the  Rational  Forests  are  to  be  etdministered  for  "outdoor  recreation, 
range,  timber,  watershed  and  wildlife  and  fish  purposes." 

This  concept  that  no  resource  has  a  priority  over  other  resources 
has  been  the  foundation  on  which  conservation  programs  have  been  built 
for  decades.    Because  of  this  policy,  each  resource       whether  it  be 
recreation,  timber,  range,  wilderness  or  water       has  received  full 
consideration  in  determining  the  best  combination  of  uses  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  many  of  those  people  who 
had  the  vision  decades  ago  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this  concept  also  have 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ax>d  I  cflin 
assure  you  that  I  am  as  fully  committed  to  this  concept  as  they  were. 

I  dwell  on  this  policy  issue  because  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
lumber  industry  has  accepted  as  a  fact  of  life  my  obligation  to  see  to 
it  that  the  National  Forests  sure  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  the 
combination  of  uses  that  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the  American 
people. 
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The  Department's  responsibilities  for  the  resources  other  than 
timber  will  have  an  increasing  impact  on  the  way  timber  is  managed  and 
sold  from  now  on.    Decisions  regarding  the  location  of  roads,  standards 
of  cleanup  after  logging,  provisions  for  erosion  control,  necessary 
limitations  on  the  type  of  cutting  in  areas  that  are  important  for 
recreation  and  other  uses  --  all  must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  best  total 
use  of  our  forests.    It  is  my  hope  that  over  the  years  ahead  the  Depart- 
ment and  your  industry  will  continue  to  successfully  develop  practical 
ways  to  meet  multiple  use  needs .    The  fact  is  that  each  use  can  and 
should  complement  not  compete  with  the  other. 

In  order  to  establish  better  communications  between  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  users  of  the  National  Forests  and  to  benefit 
from  balanced  guidance  in  setting  policies,  I    am  propogirgto  establish 
a  Forest  Resource  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the 
operation  of  the  National  Forests.    Such  a  committee  presently  advises 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service;  I  propose  to  elevate  that  group  to  the 
Secretarial  level. 

I  intend  to  seek  their  ad.vice  and  counsel  on  such  matters  as 
your  industry  has  raised  with  me  in  recent  months,  and  on  policy  questions 
which  you  may  want  the  Secretary  to  consider  in  the  future .    I  also  intend 
to  consult  with  and  seek  the  opinion  of  this  committee  on  questions  of 
policy  which  affect  other  prime  users  of  the  National  Forests. 
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I  will  make  certain  that  the  members  of  this  committee  fairly 
represent  the  diverse  groups  and  interests  which  use  and  have  a  right  to 
use  the  iNational  Forests.    I  will  make  sure  also  that  the  interest  of  the 
general  public  now  and  in  future  generations  will  be  considered. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  wise  course,  for  there 
are  few  national  treasures  as  important  or  that  are  watched  more  carefully 
than  our  National  Forests .    I  can  illustrate  this  best  by  quoting  to  you 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times. 

It  suggested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  keep  in  mind  two 
facts:     "One  is  that  the  timber  he  is  selling  belongs  to  the  public , 
and  the  public  has  a  stake  in  the  stumpage  prices.    The  other  is  that 
the  purposes  for  which  the  National  Forests  were  established  are  broader 
than  the  subsidization  of  the  timber  industry."    I  think  this  is  a 
warning  for  both  of  us. 

I  regret  that  in  recent  months  some  of  you  have  believed  that 
the  normal  lines  of  communication  between  us  have  not  functioned  as  they 
should.    I  like  to  think  the  situation  is  improving.    I  believe  it  will 
improve  even  more  with  the  Advisory  Committee  at  my  side.    I  hope  both 
Department  and  industry  people  will  continue  to  work  toward  broadening 
the  area  of  understanding. 


(more) 
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Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the  National  Forests  will  be 
managed  for  the  long-term  pull  —  for  the  good  of  all  users,  and  that 
among  them  the  forestry  industries  will  get  thorough,  thoughtful  attention 
as  a  very  important  user. 

The  multiple  use  management  policy  is,  I  believe,  the  same  kind 
of  a  policy  which  any  one  of  you  would  follow  if  you  were  given  the 
responsibilities  which  I  now  carry.    I  doubt  that  there  is  any  disagree- 
ment on  this  policy  in  broad  outline .    Thus -the  problems  we  mutually 
share  lay  within  a  framework  on  which  there  is  substantial  agreement. 

The  Department  ne^ds  and  sincerely  solicits  your  understanding 
and  help.    We  respect  your  industry  and  dedication.    We  ask  that  you  join 
with  us  in  a  spirit  of  wholehearted  cooperation.    In  so  doing  I  am  certain 
we  will  find  constructive  solutions  of  mutual  benefit. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  are  con(ie2<§ft^- Mfiut  strengthening 
rural  America  in  order  that  rural  America  may  continue  to  make  invaluable 
/    contributions  to  the  strength  of  the  Nation. 


Political  philosophers,  poets  and  historians  have  rightly  sung 
the  praises  of  rural  America.    They  have  told  of  how  the  basic  qualities 
that  have  made  America  great       the  spirit  of  initiative  and  independence, 
the  dedication  to  ideals  of  democracy,  the  pioneering  courage  and  drive 
that  overcomes  tremendous  obstacles,  the  vision  to  aspire  to  a  future  of 
limitless  possibilities       they  have  told  of  how  all  these  qualities  grew, 
and  flourished,  and  bore  fruit  on  the  farms  and  ranches  and  in  the  small 
towns  of  our  country. 

This  rural  America,  that  has  up  to  now  contributed  so  much  to 
our  national  growth  and  greatness,  now  faces  a  period  of  serious  crisis  -- 
a  crisis  brought  about  by  the  same  technological  and  scientific  progress 
that  has  made  American  agriculture  the  productive  marvel  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  real  threat  to  rural  America 
does  not  lie  in  scientific  and  technological  progress  itself;  the  real 
threat  lies  in  a  failure  to  direct  the  changes  that  grow  out  of  that 
progress  to  meet  the  real  needs  and  wants  of  all  the  people.    And  it  is 
not  only  rural  America,  but  the  health  of  the  entire  nation,  that  will 
be  seriously  threatened  if  we  fail  to  preserve  and  advance  the  real  values 
of  the  past  as  we  adopt  and  make  use  of  the  new  potential  for  the  future. 
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I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  threat  is  very  real,  and 
very  serious.     Its  reality  is  illustrated  by  the  cold  facts  of  what 
has  been  happening  to  rural  America  in  our  generation.    I  will  point 
out  some  of  these  facts  a  little  later.     Its  seriousness  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  an  organization  as  distinguished  as  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  has  recently  put  out  a  proposal  that  would  attempt 
to  solve  the  farm  problem  by  cruelly  depressing  farm  income  to  the 
point  where  a  mortal  blow  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  small  cities, 
to^s,  villages  and  farms  that,  together,  make  up  rural  America. 

The  CE.D.  would  thus  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  of  surplus 
grain  by  substituting  for  it  an  infinditely  more  serious  problem  of 
surplus  human  beings  I 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this  approach. 

Instead  of  the  CE.D.  program  of  deliberately  using  poverty 
to  drive  people  off  the  farms,  we  seek  to  end  rural  poverty  by  building 
new  resources  in  the  country. 

Instead  of  the  CE.D.  program  to  idle  our  great  land  resources 
because  they  now  produce  more  food  than  we  can  use,  we  aeek  to 
redirect  those  resources  to  meet  critical  and  growing  scarcities  that 
exist  in  our  society. 

Instead  of  using  rural  America  as  a  base  from  which  to 

inflict  upon  our  burgeoning  metropolitan  areas  an  influx  of  job-seekers, 

we  seek  to  develop  in  rural  America  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation 

that  will  offer  to  the  men,  women  and  children  of  our  cities  opportunities 
to  fulfil  one  of  this  Nation's  most  pressing  and  urgent  demands. 

(more)  USDA  32l6"v2 
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These  are  some  of  our  goals  for  rural  America.    This  Land  and 
People  Conference  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  ways  and  means 
for  reaching  these  goals.    In  order  to  approach  this  task  within  a 
framework  of  understanding  that  will  enable  us  to  choose  the  best 
programs  directed  toward  those  goals,  I  am  asking  you  to  review  with 
me:  first,  the  size  and  shape  of  rural  America;  second,  some  of  the 
facts  of  today  that  clearly  warn  us  of  the  imminent  threat  to  our  rural 
economy;  and,  third,  some  of  the  programs  we  are  developing  to  avert 
this  threat  by  expanding  opportunity  and  encouraging  new  growth. 

Two  out  of  every  five  Americans  today  live  in  areas  that  are 
essentially  rural  in  their  nature.    Almost  l6  million  live  on  farms. 
Thirty-eight  million  others,  who  are  not  farmers,  live  close  to  the  land 
in  strictly  rural  areas.    In  towns  and  non-metropolitan  cities  of  less 
than  25,000  population  there  are  22  million  more  people  who,  because  they 
draw  their  economic  life-blood  from  the  countryside,  must  be  considered 
a  part  of  rural  America. 

These  76  million  people  are  the  ones  most  directly  concerned 
with  the  danger  signals  that  threaten  rural  America,  though  all 
Americans  are  indirectly  involved.    To  understand  their  implications, 
let's  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  results  that  technological  and 
scientific  changes  have  brought  about,  along  with  the  new  problems 
arising  because  of  the  failure  to  adjust  to  these  changes. 

(more ) 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  recognize  to  what 
extent  our  growth  in  population  reflects  increasing  urbanization.  From 
1950  to  i960,  some  300  metropolitan  counties  accounted  for  85  percent 
of  the  population  increase.    And  5O  of  these  metropolitan  counties  had 
half  of  the  Nation's  total  population  growth. 

Outside  urbanized  areas,  the  population  of  most  towns  under 
2,500  declined,  while  that  of  most  towns  from  2,500  to  10,000  people 
increased  only  slightly.    But  their  supporting  farm  population  dropped 
by  one-third       from  23.1  million  to  I5.6  million.    On  the  average  at 
least  a  million  people  left  the  farm  every  year  through  the  1950' s. 

The  decline  in  farm  population  reflects  the  economic  plight 
of  the  farmer.    The  efficient  family  farmer  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  his  acreage  enough  for  full  use  of  the  machine-based 
technologies.    He  bought  or  rented  land  from  the  small  farmer  who 
lacked  the  resources  or  the  skills  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  technology. 

Many  small  farmers  gave  up,  or  turned  to  whatever  nonfarm  work 
he  could  find  in  order  to  remain  in  rural  America.    In  1959>  families 
on  the  2.9  million  farms  producing  less  than  $10,000  in  marketings 
got  73  percent  of  their  cash  income  from  nonfarm  sources. 

Even  with  many  fewer  people  to  divide  farm  earnings,  per 
capita  personal  income  of  the  farm  population  was  $1,373  last  year, 
or  only  50  percent  of  the  $2,3^5  foi*  the  nonfarm  population. 

(more ) 
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An4  this  was  true  despite  the  fact  that  total  realized  net  farm 
income  was  10  percent  higher  in  I961  than  in  1960^  and  the  highest  since 
1953. 

With  its  major  economic  mainstay  in  trouble,  rural  America  began 
to  slide  backwards.    And  today  we  see  these  results: 

More  than  half  of  the  Nation's  poverty  today  is  rural  poverty. 

Rural  people  lack  educational  opportunities.    Half  of  our  urban 
people  25  years  of  age  and  older  have  had  more  than  11  years  of  formal 
•education.    By  comparison,,  the  median  figure  for  the  rural  nonfarra  popula- 
tion is  9*5  years  of  formal  schooling,  and  for  farm  people  it  is  8.8  years. 

Rural  people  lack  employment  opportunities.     Underemployment  in  the 
countryside  and  its  small  towns  is  so  great  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
around  four  million  unemployed. 

This  has  happened  in  a  countryside  which  has  produced  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  never  before  seen  in  the  world  --  where  one  farm  worker 
feeds  and  clothes  27  people. 

This  has  happened  in  the  United  States  of  America       the  richest 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  sound  and  the  fury  over  the  management  and  use  of  agricultural 
abundance  has  too  often  obscured  the  plight  of  people  and  the  plight  of 
communities.    Concern  has  centered  6n  commodities       instead  of  communities. 

(more ) 
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And  to  solve  the  problem  of  abundance ^  it  even  has  been  seriously  proposed 
that  people  deliberately  and  systematically  be  moved  off  the  farm  that 
the  present  rate  of  movement  be  speeded  up. 

We  don't  hold  with  the  idea  of  depopulating  rural  America  through 
administered  out -migration.    Change,  inexorable  though  it  is,  can  be  shaped 
to  work  for  people       not  against  them.    This  means  that  we  must  have  a  two- 
pronged  attack  on  the  problems  of  agriculture.    We  must  manage  our  abundant 
productivity  in  order  that  the  really  efficient  family  farm  can  produce  a 
decent  income;  and,  for  those  now  living  on  farms  that  are  not  or  can  not 
_  operate  efficiently,  we  must  offer  opportunities  to  raise  their  levels  of 
living  by  means  of  both  agricultural  and  non- agricultural  pursuits,  or  some 
combination  of  the  two,  as  far  as  practicable  in  their  own  communities  where 
they  prsfer  to  live. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  me  to  think  that  in  the  American 
society  there  is  a  lack  of  resources,  a  lack  of  ingenuity,  or  a  shortage  of 
determination  to  revitalize  rural  America.    We  are  here  today  to  see  how  we 
can  work  together  toward  that  goal. 

What  basic  resources  do  we  have  with  which  to  strengthen  rural 

America? 

First,  we  have  tremendous  human  resources.     You  and  thousands  of 
others  are  serving  in  hundreds  of  local.  State,  and  regional  planning  and 
action  institutions  or  committees       both  public  and  private.     With  deter- 
mination, the  people  of  this  Nation  can  make  of  rural  America  what  it  should 
be . 

(more ) 
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Second,  ve  have  abundant  natural  resources  in  our  land,  water, 
forests,  and  wildlife.    Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  land  in  the  ^6  contiguous 
States  is  in  private  ownership.    More  than  three-fifths  of  all  land  in  the 
50  States  is  privately  owned.    Here  is  the  source  of  our  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber,  and  69  percent  of  our  commercial  forests.    Privately  owned  land, 
together  with  the  National  Forests  and  other  public  land,  is  the  great 
gathering  place  and  reservoir  of  most  of  the  fresh  water  for  farm,  city, 
industry,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation. 

Eithty  percent  of  the  game  taken  by  hunting  is  produced  on 
privately- owned  land.    Eighty-five  percent  of  the  wildlife  habitat  economi- 
cally feasible  of  improvement  is  privately- owned. 

Here,  near  the  crowded  cities,  is  space  for  outdoor  recreation, 
and  the  water,  fish  game,  wild  creatures,  and  woodlands  to  make  outdoor 
recreation  truly  meaningful  to  urban  people. 

Here,  in  agriculture,  are  assets  of  $207  billion,  producing  commod- 
ities selling  for  around  $35  billion.    Farmland  alone  is  valued  at  more  than 
$109  billion  --  a  living,  renewable  resource  that  feeds,  clothes,  shelters, 
and  possesses  intangible  values  no  man  can  measure. 

Third,  we  have  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  development  of  programs 
to  enable  people  to  conserve,  use,  and  develop  the  land  and  water  resources 
--a  whole  galaxy  of  action  programs  authorized  by  the  Congress,  by  the 
States,  and  by  local  government.     In  an  all-out  effort  to  improve  and 
strengthen  these  programs,  the  USDA  is  now  emphasizing  Rural  Area  Development. 
We  have  reorganized  the  Department  to  place  key  action  agencies  under  a  new 
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Assistant  Secretary.  We  are  developing  new  tools  and  seeking  new  legislation 
for  a  more  effective  program  to  strengthen  rural  America. 

One  great  step  forward  lies  in  the  coordination  of  many  related 
activities  toward  one  broad  goal.    Rural  areas  development  is  a  blending  of 
all  available  programs  for  a  broad- gauge ^  long-range  simultaneous  attack  on 
all  the  problems  of  rural  America. 

Credit  problems  are  not  being  attacked  separately  from  those  of 
conservation. 

Conservation  is  not  being  sought  separately  from  the  efforts  to 
bring  production  into  balance  with  consumption  and  increase  farm  income 
through  fair  prices  for  farm  products. 

Industrial  development  is  not  being  sought  separately  from  solution 
of  the  problems  of  adequate  training  and  education,  water  supply,  sewage 
disposal,  electrification,  hospitals,  libraries,  and  other  necessary  public 
facilities . 

Help  for  the  development  of  outdoor  recreation  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  forest  takes  into  account  the  need  for  credit  and  technical  assistance, 
and  the  needs  of  both  rural  and  urban  people. 

The  time  is  past  when  each  program  goes  its  separate  way.    The  time 
is  here  when  local  people  can  use  as  one  the  tools  of  credit,  research, 
technical  aid,  electrification,  educational  services,  marketing,  and  assist- 
ance in  cooperative  efforts . 

(more ) 
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The  time  is  past  vhen  land  can  "be  idled.    Last  year,  American 
farmers  produced  abundantly  and  they  did  this  while  growing  crops  on 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  cropland.    This  means  a  potential  for 
overproduction  that  hasn't  even  been  tapped.    Unless  effective  programs 
are  devised  to  prevent  it,  at  least  38  million  acres  will  return  to  crop 
production  within  the  next  five  years       acres  that  have  been  diverted 
under  government  programs.    Rural  America       all  Ajnerica       needs  this 
land  in  economic  use,  but  not  for  crops.    It  can  be  put  to  paying  use 
for  the  production  of  grass,  trees,  and  outdoor  recreation. 

The  time  is  past  when  America  can  afford  a  single  use  for  any 
acre.    Instead,  that  acre    can  be  put  to  multiple-use,  just  as  the  National 
Forests  are  producing  timber,  water  supply,  forage,  wildlife  and  recreation 
—  all  at  the  same  time. 

And  the  time  is  past  when  it's  even  valid  to  ask,  "Can  rural 
America  be  revitalized?" 

Rural  America  is  being  revitalized  now. 

It's  happening  in  Kentucky's  Mud  River  Watershed. 

There  we  have  an  outstanding  example  of  local  people  --  rural  and 
urban       working  together.    They  have  teamed  up  with  their  government 
local.  State,  and  Federal  --to  solve  the  problems  of  flood,  water  supply, 
soil  erosion,  poor  land  use,  under- employment,  and  lack  of  recreation. 

(more ) 
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This  small  watershed  project  is  sponsored  by  soil  conservation 
districts  in  Butler,  Logan,  Muhlenberg,  and  Todd  Counties,  by  the  Mud  Rive 
Witershed  Conservation  District,  and  by  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Resources. 

Many  of  the  25  dams  being  built  with  help  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  flood  prevention  also  are  serving  many  other  important 
purposes. 

One  multi-purpose  structure  provides  wildlife  conservation 
and  recreation  as  well  as  flood  prevention.    The  lake  it  created  covers 
more  than  800  acres .    The  Kentucky  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Resources  will  manage  it  for  recreational  purposes .    Some  50  cabins 
already  have  been  built  around  the  lake .    A  sportsman  group  has  built 
a  clubhouse  there .    Landowners  are  selling  cabin  sites  for  $500  to 
$1,500  on  land  formerly  of  very  low  value. 

Seven  other  flood  prevention  structures  have    been  completed 
and  stocked  with  fish  to  provide  additional  recreational  opportunity. 

Another  multiple -purpose  structure,  now  being  built,  will 
supply  water  to  the  City  of  Lewisburg.     It  is  estimated  that  the 
additional  water  supply  ultimately  will  mean  150  more  new  jobs  in  the 
city.    Lewisburg  recently  obtained  from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration, in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  a  grant  of  $144,000  and  a  public 
facility  loan  of  $130,000  to  help  finance  the  water  system  that  will 
distribute  water  stored  behind  the  multiple -purpose  watershed  dam. 


(more ) 
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More  than  60  percent  of  the  landowners  in  the  watershed  are 
cooperating  with  their  soil  conservation  districts  in  applying  land  treat- 
ment measures.    They  are  receiving  technical  and  conservation  cost-sharing 
help  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    To  protect  young  and  old  forests, 
the  Kentucky  Division  of  Forestry  has  built  a  forest  fire  tower  and 
organized  a  volunteer  fire -fighting  organization. 

Kentucky's  Mud  River  watershed  project  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
It  is  one  of  '1O3  small  watershed  projects  operating  throughout  the  coiintry  - 
one  of  79^  projects  which  have  been  authorized  for  help  with  planning 
one  of  more  than  1,739  watersheds  covering  12j  million  acres  for  which 
projects  have  been  requested. 

The  watershed  project  is  just  one  type  of  community  or  area 
development  work  being  done  today,  with  thousands  of  local  people  directly 
involved  in  seeking  common  objectives. 

Nearly  50,000  rural  and  small -town  people  are  members  of  1,500 
rural  areas  development  committees .    These  committees  already  have  prepared 
2,700  development  project  proposals,  and  have  initiated  ^00  of  them. 
These  9OO  operating  projects  have  created  new  employment  for  more  than 
12,000  rural  people.    And  when  plans  for  the  other  1,800  projects  are 
carried  out,  an  estimated  25,000  new  jobs  will  have  been  created  in  rural 
America . 

Rural  housing  reflects  new  hope  and  new  confidence  in  more  and 
more  rural  communities.    There  is  no  better  place  to  see       and  to  feel 
the  upswing  in  the  countryside  than  with  the  family  in  a  new  rural  home. 


(more) 
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Like  many  another  rural  homemaker,  an  Iowa  farm  wife  has  said  of  the  family' 
new  home:     "It  is  comething  we  have  hoped  for,  for  many  years.  Sometimes 
I  think  I  may  wake  up  at  midnight  and  find  our  family  hack  in  the  old  house . 

Time  and  again  we  have  seen  fears  disappear  and  confidence  re- 
appear as  the  Department  has  helped  rural  families  to  finance  6,200  new 
homes  since  the  Housing  Act  of  I961  was  passed.    The  effect  also  is 
electrifying  on  the  community.    The  building  of  a  new  home  is  proof  that 
some  one  has  confidence  in  the  community's  future  as  a  good  place  to  live, 
to  work,  and  to  bring  up  a  family. 

The  effect  goes  far  beyond  the  community.    Rural  construction 
creates  Jobs  and  extra  buying  power  for  carpenters,  electricians,  brick 
layers,  ar:d  others.    It  provides  an  additional  market  for  building  materials 
and  appliances  --a  market  that  helps  to  buoy  the  urban  economy. 

This  is  extremely  important,  for  we  are  an  interdependent 
people       rural,  suburban,  and  urban.    Revitalization  of  the  countryside 
will  be  speeded  by  a  strong  and  vigorously  growing  urban  economy  with  the 
means  to  buy  the  goods  and  services,  including  outdoor  recreation,  produced 
in  rural  areas . 

Rural  areas  development  also  recognizes  the  interdependence  of 
regions  of  the  United  States .    Each,  with  its  complex  of  open  country, 
peopled  by  farm  and  nonfarm  residents,  its  shifting  boundaries  of  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  areas,  and  its  varied  resources,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole . 
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Yet,  each  region  differs  from  all  the  others.    There  are 
measurable  differences  in  climate,  resources,  size  of  farm,  crops  and 
livestock  produced,  income,  density  of  population,  public  facilities  and 
services,  nearness  to  markets,  degree  of  ind\istrial  development,  and  in 
the  impact  of  change.    Each  region,  and  in  most  cases  each  sub-region  or 
area,  has  problems  and  resources  peculiar  to  it. 

This  conference  was  arranged  to  give  you  full  opportunity  to 
review  with  each  other,  and  with  us,  the  problems  of  this  region  and  the 
resources  —  both  human  and  physical  or  material  —  for  solving  these 
problems.    Your  evaluation  of  rural  changes  in  this  region  is  needed. 
Your  ideas  for  stimulating  and  expanding  economic  growth  are  wanted. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  participate  in  one  of  the  four  discussion 
groups.    We  are  eager  to  have  your  answers  to  the  questions  to  be  pro- 
pounded at  these  group  sessions: 

First,  how  can  family  farms  be  strengthened  for  rural  develop- 
ment? 

Second,  how  can  new  uses  and  conservation  of  land  and  water 
expand  income,  employment  and  better  living  in  rural  communities? 

Third,  how  can  planning  and  implementation  of  economic  develop- 
ment for  a  county  or  rural  areas  be  accomplished? 

And  fourth,  how  important  is  rural-urban  community  planning? 
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In  these  group  discussions  and  during  the  questioning  period 
tomorrow^  you  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  matters  of  vital  concern 
to  rural  development  and  conservation  in  your  region. 

We  are  here  to  listen,  and  to  learn.    We  want  your  suggestions 
for  improving  the  Department's  services  to  make  them  more  effective 
development  tools  in  your  hands . 

To  make  the  services  of  the  Department  more  effective,  I  have 
reorganlzec"  it  to  place  under  one  leader       the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Rural  Development  and  Conservation       the  Farmer    Cooperative  Service, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Office  of  Rural 
Areas  Development,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.    This  is  a  grouping  --  a  packaging  --  of 
important  development  and  conservation  services  to  enable  the  Department 
to  help  you  more  effectively. 

The  Department  may  soon  have  additional  authority  to  work  with  you 
in  long-range  programs  for  putting  the  land  we  don't  need  for  crops  into 
new  and  profitable  uses       for  timber,  for  grassland  farming,  and  for 
outdoor  recreation  including  water-based  recreation  in  small  watershed 
projects.    These  new  authorities  pave  the  way  for  greater  cooperation  of 
urban  and  rural  people,  and  of  farmers  and  sportsmen. 

Vith  these  new  tools,  the  Department  can  assist  you  and  your 
local  organizations  in  planning  and  carrying  out  Rural  Renewal  Projects, 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Projects,  W'tershed  Recreation 
Projects,  projects  for  expanding  grasslands  and  family  forests,  and  for 
the  development  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  on  farm  land. 

(more)  USDA  3276-62 


The  Department  looks  to  local  people  to  initiate,  to  plan,  and 
to  carry  out  these  projects  in  cooperation  with  local  and  State  agencies, 
just  as  it  does  in  its  long-established  conservation  and  development 
programs  for  privately -owned  land. 

The  Department  will  enlist  the  help  of  farmer-elected  committees 
and  the  advisory  committees  on  credit  and  education.    The  Department  will 
build  upon  the  soundly  conceived  and  technically  aided  experience  of  the 
Nation's  2,900  soil  conservation  districts,  and  upon  proven  methods  of 
sharing  conservation  costs  and  providing  credit.    We  will  rely  upon 
proven  methods  of  education  in  cooperation  with  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities.    We  will  draw  on  our  successful  multiple -use  experience 
in  the  National  Forests.    Research  will  seek  out  improved  methods  and 
test  them.    The  Department  also  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  for  the  whole  concept  of  rural  areas 
development  is  a  joining  of  forces  --a  joining  of  resources  --  for 
revitalizing  all  of  rural  America. 

But  the  ultimate  success  of  rural  areas  development  is  and 
must  be  —  the  responsibility  of  local  people.    The  impetus  and  the  drive 
must  come  from  them. 

The  Federal  Government  can  provide  incentives  and  technical 
services,  but  govermtB^nt  cannot  and  should  not  do  the  job  for  local  people 
Government  cannot  and  should  not  control  all  the  land-use  activities  of 
its  citizens . 
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Local  people       those  who  live  on  the  land  and  use  it  —  must 
make  rural  development  and  conservation  their  own  business  and  carry  out 
their  own  programs .    The  government  has  programs  and  resources  that  will 
help  them.    But  any  community       any  area  —  that  waits  for  government  to 
pull  it  out  of  the  problems  caused  by  change  and  shifting  economic  and 
social  patterns  will  be  submerged. 

The  challenge,  then,  is  to  the  leadership  of  the  people  of  this 
great  countryside  of  ours.    Countless  thousands  of  people,  living  up  to 
the  tradition  born  in  rural  America  of  local  effort  to  meet  local  problems, 
have  already  accepted  the  challenge.    They  have  sound  experience  and  notable 
achievements  to  back  them  in  this  effort.    Local  leadership  in  farmer 
committees,  in  REA's,  in  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts,  in  Rural 
Area  Development  Committees,  as  well  as  in  scores  of  organizations  in 
our  towns  and  villages,  has  demonstrated  its  worth.    A  united  and 
coordinated  effort  of  all  these  forces  will  insure  the  future  of  rural 
America. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  our  program  for 
strengthening  rural  America  is  an  integral  part  of  our  program  for  Food 
and  Agriculture  in  the  1960's.    The  sound  and  fury  over  controversial 
supply  management  features  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 
obscured  the  great  advances  authorized  in  the  Act  for  conservation  and 
development       advances  that  drew  quiet  but  strong  support  from  conservation 
leaders  in  all  fields  and  at  all  levels,  rural  and  urban.    But  the  goal  of 
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strengthening  the  incorce  of  the  family  farm,  oy  means  of  adjusting 
production  to  amounts  that  can  be  used,  is  inseparable  from  the  goal 
of  strengthening  rural  America. 

We  seek  increased  efficiency  on  our  farms ^  and  ve  would  further 
this  goal  by  helping  farmers  to  acquire  and  operate  more  efficient  farming 
units;  but  along  with  this  we  seek  farm  programs  that  will  enable  the 
farmer,  as  well  as  the  consumer,  to  benefit  from  this  increased  efficiency. 

We  seek,  therefore,  to  manage  our  abundant  productivity,  not  by 
idling  land,  but  by  putting  it  to  use  to  provide  services  such  as  recreation 
that  are  in  increasingly  scarce  supply. 

We  repudiate  the  CE.D.  proposals  to  use  poverty  as  a  weapon 
to  accelerate  the  migration  from  our  farms,  and  to  replace  a  surplus  of 
wheat  and  corn  with  a  surplus  of  men  and  women. 

Instead,  we  can  provide,  in  rural  America: 

a  land  of  prosperous  farms  and  thriving  towns,  where  people 
may  choose  to  earn  a  living,  not  only  by  producing  food  and  fiber,  but 
also  from  among  a  number  of  attractive  alternatives  that  result  from 
building  new  enterprises  and  creating  new  opportunities; 

—  opportunities  for  combining  part-time  employment  with  part- 
time  agriculture  to  help  to  provide  a  good  life  fcr  these  many  Americans 
who  prefer  to  live  in  non-metropolitan  areas; 
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—  decent  housing  and  adequate  living  for  the  millions  of  senior 
citizens  who  live  in  greater  proportions  in  our  rural  areas  than  in  our 
cities; 

communities  that  can  provide  health,  education,  and  other 
public  services  equal  to  the  best  that  we  know  how  to  provide; 

resources  of  outdoor  recreation  of  all  kinds  and  in  sufficient 
supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  urban  population; 

the  conservation  of  our  soil  and  water  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  future  generations. 

This  kind  of  rural  America  will  add  to  the  economic  strength 
of  the  Nation,  and  will  continue  to  make  invaluable  spiritual  and  social 
contributions  to  our  national  life.    We  can  have  this  kind  of  rural  America 
if  we  work  together  to  preserve  the  real  values  of  our  heritage  as  \ie 
use  the  new  science  and  technology  to  meet  changing  human  needs . 
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,     iO    ii\  .  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 

Washington,  September  YJ j  I962 

NOTE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  P.  Duncan  Jr.  will  deliver  the 
attached  speech,  which  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  had  been  scheduled  to  give 
in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Sept,  18. 

Secretary  Freeman  returned  to  Washington  earlier  than  planned  because 
of  legislative  developments . 

PRESS  SERVICE 

Office  of  Information 

USDA 


U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Since  becoming  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  have  been  constantly 
amazed  by  the  fact  that  few  Americans  realize  hov  big  and  complex  . . .  how 
vide  ranging  and  important  ...  is  the  business  of  making  the  land  produce 
the  abundance  of  food,  fiber  and  timber  we  consume  for  our  comfort  and 
pleasure . 

If  some  of  these  people  who  know  of  agriculture  as  mainly  a 
problem  of  surplus  grain  had  been  with  me  during  the  past  few  days,  I 
think    they  would  hsve  been  overwhelmed  by  the  enormous  size  and  success 
of  our  agricultural  plant  . . .  and  would  have  begun  to  appreciate  how 
basic  agriculture  is  to  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  this  nation. 

I  left  my  office  in  Washington  last  Friday  to  speak  in  Portland, 

Oregon  to  an  association  of  lumbeimen  who  harvest  timber  from  our  National 

Forests  ...  this  is  part  of  American  agriculture.    The  next  two  days  I 

spent  in  California  talking  with  farmers  who  grow  cotton,  rice,  specialty 

crops  such  as  those  grovzn  here  in  Florida,  poultry  and  countless  other 

food  commodities  ..  this  is  part  of  agriculture.    Yesterday  morning  I 

was  in  St.  Louis  to  open  the  first  of  a  series  of  "Land  and  People" 

conferences  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  bringing  new  resources  and 

new  opportunity  to  rural  America  . . .  the  rural  community  which  is  primarily 

dependent  on  farmers  is  part  of  agriculture.    Last  night  I  was  in  Illinois 

in  an  area  where  farmers  grow  corn  and  soybeans  as  cash  crops. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  19th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Florida  Fruit  8c  Vegetable  Association,  Hotel  Americana, 
Bal  Harbour,  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  Tuesday,  September  l8,  I962,  3:00  p.m. 
(EDT). 
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Today  I  am  here  "before  this  association  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  ...  and  you  represent  another  important  segnent  of  apiculture. 
If  I  continued  traveling  throughout  the  country  at  this  same  pace,  I  stis|KSct 
it  vould  take  me  another  two  weeks  ^ust  to  even  touch  the  basic  segments 
of  Americsin  agriciilture . 

In  the  past  20  months,  I  have  tried  to  reach  every  area  of  agrictil- 
ture  to  tallc  with  producers  and  processors.    In  these  visits,  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  by  two  things:    One  is  that  most  Americetns  do  not 
realize  how  well  the  producers  of  our  agricultural  abundance  have  provided 
for  the  welfare  of  the  American  family;  the  other  is  that  while  agriculture 
is  a  national  industry  with  national  problems,  there  is  a  feeling  among  people 
in  agriculture  that  their  problems  are  separate  and  distinct  from  others.  Yet 
all  of  agricultijre  needs  to  work  together  in  solving  these  problems. 

During  the  next  few  minutes,  I  would  like  to  go  into  more  detail 
on  these  two  points  as  they  affect  the  Nation  and,  pairticularly,  as  they 
affect  you  and  the  other  segments  of  the  agricultureJ.  economy. 

I  am  sure  that  most  visitors  to  this  country  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  most  Americans  do  not  realize  the  enormous  accomplishment 
the  American  farmer  has  achieved.    In  much  of  the  world,  this  kind  of 
achievement  would  be  acclaimed  above  all  others. 

When  I  was  in  India  last  year  I  was  told  that  the  one  thing 
which  impressed  the  people  there  was  not  our  industrial  accomplishment 
or  our  roclcets,  but  the  fact  that  fewer  than  8  percent  of  our  people 
could  produce  more  food  than  our  fiatlon  could  consume. 
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There  are  many  vays  in  which  you  can  describe  the  magnificent 
accomplishment  of  the  farmer ^  and  aJ.1  of  them  -will  be  nev  to  many  Americans. 

In  increasing  productive  efficiency,,  the  American  farmer  has 
surpassed  the  industrial  vorker.    Between  1950  and  19^0,  the  output  of  the 
average  farm  worker  increased  by  an  annual  rate  of  6.5  percent  —  or  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  productivity  of  the  man  in  the  factory.    One  farmer 
today  produces  enough  food  and  fiber  to  meet  the  needs  of  27  persons  —  an 
unbelievable  contrast  to  the  developing  areas  of  the  world  where  the  farmer 
and  his  family  often  must  work  the  land  in  order  to  supply  only  their  own 
needs . 

Or  this  success  can  be  measured  in  what  it  has  meant  to  the 
American  people.    For  one  thing,  it  has  meant  that  food  costs  today  will 
take  about  20  percent  of  the  monthly  wage,  as  contrasted  to  over  25  percent 
only  a  decade  ago.    In  another  respect,  the  success  of  coaxing  an  abundance 
from  the  land  has  enabled  us  to  banish  the  fear  of  hunger  or  starvation.  No 
one  need  go  hungry  in  this  day. 

This  Administration  has  applied  the  cardinal  principle  that  with 
abundance  caaes  the  responsibility  of  using  it  wisely.    Only  recently  a 
report  came  across  my  desk  which  details  how  we  are  making  more  effective 
use  of  our  agricultural  abundance  than  ever  before.    In  the  past  fiscal 
year  —  ending  June  30  --we  have  distributed  more  than  k.J  billion  pounds 
of  food  at  hcxne  and  abroad  as  ccmpared  to  some  3«T  billion  pounds  in  the 
previous  year. 
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Here  at  home^  ve  have  increased  the  distribution  of  food  to  those 
in  need  to  a  record  total  of  lA  billion  pounds  —  some  60  percent  greater 
than  in  the  previous  12  months.    Over  1,k  million  persons  shared  in  this 
food  at  the  peak  —  or  almost  tvo  million  more  people  than  at  the  time  this 
expanded  program  began  in  March  of  last  year. 

School  children  received  nearly  63  percent  more  food  this  year 
in  the  school  lunch  program       reflecting  both  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  as  veil  as  a  substantial  improvement  in  their  diet.    In  addition, 
special  supplementary  foods  vere  supplied  to  enable  some  schools  to  provide 
lunch  programs  for  the  first  time. 

Food  supplied  to  charitable  institutions  increased  some  16  percent 
this  year,  and  the  Depajrtment  provided  food  to  victims  of  natural  disaster 
in  16  states  and  Puerto  Rico. 

This  same  expansion  of  food  use  vas  carried  over  into  the  Food 
for  Peace  program  vhere  we  shipped  about  15  percent  more  food  abroad  this 
year  than  the  last.    About  2.7  billion  pounds  of  food  was  distributed  in 
over  100  nations  through  voluntary  relief  eigencies  and  intergovernmental 
organizations . 

"We  also  sold  last  year  more  than  $1.6  billion  worth  of  food  stnd 
fiber  to  nations  which  have  bought  these  commodities  principally  in  their 
own  currencies.  Much  of  this  currency,  in  turn,  is  used  by  these  nations 
to  help  finance  their  economic  development  programs. 
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Thus^  vhat  ve  see  emerging  from  even  this  brief  accoiint  of  the 
success  of  the  American  farmer  and  what  it  has  meant  to  the  American  people 
is  a  sti^ange  set  of  paradoxes. 

First,  people  everywhere  in  this  nation  and  in  many  others,  as 
well,  have  benefited.    All  have  benefited  ...  all,  that  is,  except  the 
farmer.    He  has  made  possible  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  man's 
history  . . .  and  yet  he  is  able  to  earn  hardly  more  than  half  on  the  average 
of  what  the  non-farmer  makes.    And  he  has  earned  even  less  recognition. 

Second,  even  with  the  enonnous  effort  on  the  part  of  public  and 
private  agencies  to  insure  that  the  fullest  possible  use  is  made  of  this 
abundance  . .  smd  with  a  distribution  system  in  the  commercial  market  which 
provides  an  endless  array  of  tempting,  wholesome  food  at  reasonable  cost  . . . 
even  with  all  this,  American  agriculture  produces  more  food  and  fiber  than 
can  be  effectively  and  efficiently  used. 

It  is  a  paradox,  a  magnificent  paradox,  an  astounding  challenge  . . . 
it  marks  the  passage  from  an  age  of  scarcity  to  a  new  age  of  abundance.  And 
it  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  set  of  problems  which  are  new  and  perplexing 
...  and ^ for  which  past  experience  is  not foo  helpful  in  providing  answers. 

Rural  America,  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  our  national  growth 
and  greatness,  now  faces  a  period  of  serious  crisis  —  a  crisis  brought 
about  by  the  same  technological  and  scientific  progress  that  has 
made  American  agriculture  the  productive  marvel  of  the  world.  But 
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let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  real  threat  to  rural  America  does 
not  lie  in  scientific  and  technological  progress  itself;  the  real  threat 
lies  in  a  failure  to  direct  the  changes  that  grow  out  of  that  progress  to 
meet  the  real  needs  and  wants  of  all  the  people.    And  it  is  not  only  rural 
America,  but  the  health  of  the  entire  naticm,  that  will  be  seriously 
threatened  if  we  fail  to  preserve  and  advance  the  real  values  of  the  past 
as  we  adopt  and  make  use  of  the  new  potential  for  the  fut\a:e. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  threat  is  very  real^  and 
very  serious.    Its  reality  is  illustrated  by  the  cold  facts  of  what  h€is 
been  happening  to  rural  America  in  our  generation.    I  will  point  out  some 
of  these  facts  a  little  later.    Its  seriousness  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  an  organization  as  distinguished  as  the  Committee  for  Econcanic 
Development  has  recently  put  out  a  proposal  that  would  attempt  to  solve 
the  farm  problem  by  cruelly  depressing  farm  income  to  the  point  where  a 
mortal  blow  wotild  be  inflicted  upon  the  small  cities,  towns,  villages  and 
farms  that,  together,  make  up  rural  America. 

Ihe  C»E.D.  would  thus  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  of  surplus 
grain  by  substituting  for  it  an  infinitely  more  serious  problem  of 
surplus  human  beings! 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this  approach. 

Instead  of  the  C.E.D.  program  of  deliberately  using  poverty 
to  drive  people  off  the  farms,  we  seek  to  end  rurail  poverty  by  building 
new  resources  in  the  country. 
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Instead  of  the  C.E.D,  program  to  idle  our  great  land  resources 
"because  they  now  produce  more  food  than  we  can  use^  we  seek  to  redirect 
those  resources  to  meet  critical  and  growing  scarcities  that  exist  in 
our  society. 

Instead  of  using  rural  America  as  a  base  from  which  to  inflict 
upon  our  burgeoning  metropolitan  areas  an  infliix  of  job-seekers,  we  seek 
to  develop  in  rural  America  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation  that  will 
offer  to  the  men,  women  and  children  of  our  cities  opportunities  to 
fulfill  one  of  this  Nation's  most  pressing  and  urgent  demands. 

These  are  seme  of  our  goals  for  rural  America.    Two  out  of 
every  five  Americans  today  live  in  areas  that  are  essentially  rural 
in  their  nature.    These  76  million  people  on  farms,  or  who  live  in  rural 
areas  and  small  communities  are  the  ones  most  directly  concerned  with 
the  danger  signals  that  threaten  rural  America,  though  all  Americans 
are  indirectly  involved.    To  understand  their  implications,  let*s 
look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  results  that  technological  and  scientific 
changes  have  brought  about,  along  with  the  new  problems  arising  because 
of  the  failure  to  adjust  to  these  changes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  recognize  to  what 
extent  our  growth  in  population  reflects  increasing  urbanization.  From 
1950  to  i960,  some  300  metropolitan  coxinties  accounted  for  85  percent  of 
the  population  increase.    Outside  urbanized  areas,  the  population  of  most 
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towns  under  2,500  declined,  while  that  of  most  towns  from  2,5CX)  to  10,000 
people  increased  only  slightly.    But  their  supporting  farm  population 
dropped  by  one -third  —  from  23.1  million  to  15-6  million.    On  the  average 
at  least  a  million  people  left  the  farm  every  year  through  the  1950's. 

Even  with  many  fewer  people  to  divide  farm  earnings,  per  capita 
personal  income  of  the  farm  pKjpulation  was  $1,373  last  year,  or  only  59 
percent  of  the  $2,3^5  for  the  nonfarm  population. 

And  this  was  true  despite  the  fact  that  toteil  realized  net 
fam  income  was  10  percent  higher  in  I96I  than  in  I96O,  and  the  highest 
since  1953 • 

With  its  major  economic  mainstay  in  trouble,  rural  America  began 
to  slide  backwards.    And  today  we  see  these  results: 

^iore  than  half  of  the  Nation's  poverty  today  is  rural  poverty. 

Itoal  people  lack  educational  opportunities.    Half  of  our  urban 
people  25  years  of  age  and  older  have  had  more  than  11  years  of  formal 
education.    By  cotnparison,  the  median  figure  for  the  rural  nonfarm  popula- 
tion is  9*5  years  of  formal  schooling,  and  for  farm  people  it  is  8,8  years. 

Bural  people  lack  employment  opportunities.  Underemployment  in 
the  countryside  and  its  small  towns  is  so  great  that  it  is  the  equivalecft 
of  around  four  million  unemployed. 
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This  "has  happened  in  a  countryside  which  has  produced  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  never  before  seen  In  the  world       where  one  farm  worker 
feeds  and  clothes  27  people. 

This  has  happened  In  the  United  States  of  America  —  the  richest 
nation  In  the  world. 

The  sound  and  the  fury  over  the  management  and  use  of  agricultural 
abundance  has  too  often  obscured  the  plight  of  people  and  the  plight  of 
conoiunltles .    Concern  has  centered  on  commodities  —  instead  of  communities. 
And  to  solve  the  problem  of  aburtdance,  it  even  has  been  seriously  proposed 
that  people  deliberately  and  systematically  be  moved  off  the  farm  —  that 
the  present  rate  of  movement  be  speeded  up. 

We  don't  hold  with  the  idea  of  depopulating  nural  America  through 
administered  out -migration.    Change,  Inexorable  thoiigh  it  is,  can  be  shaped 
to  work  for  people  —  not  against  them.    This  means  that  we  must  have  a  two- 
pronged  attack  on  the  problems  of  agriculture .    We  must  manage  our  abundant 
productivity  in  order  that  the  really  efficient  family  farm  can  produce  a 
decent  income;  and,  for  those  now  living  on  farms  that  are  not  or  can  not 
operate  efficiently,  we  must  offer  opportunities  to  raise  their  levels  of 
living  by  means  of  both  agricultural  and  non-etgrlcultural  pursuits,  or 
some  combination  of  the  two,  as  far  as  practicable  in  their  own  communities 
where  they  prefer  to  live. 

I  am  here  today  because  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  personally 
the  elements  of  the  double  assault  which  the  Kennedy  Administration  is 
proposing  to  launch  to  Increase  farm  Income  and  revitalize  rural  America. 
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I  believe  that  \jtien  you  understand  the  nature  of  the  problem  .  .  .  and  when 
you  understand  the  proposals  we  are  advancing  .  .  .  you  \rLll  see  that  we  are 
proposing  sound  and  reasonable  answers  to  meet  the  crisis  in  iniral  America. 

The  principle  of  managing  our  abundance  is  one  with  which  growers 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  long  have  been  familiar,  although  by  other  names 
than  supply  management.    You  have  sought  to  find  ways  by  which  you  could 
fit  your  production  to  the  needs  of  the  market.    Marketing  orders  for 
control  of  quality,  for  example,  are  an  action  to  influence  the  supply. 
In  some  of  your  crops,  the  number  of  producers  has  become  rather  few,  so 
that  it  becomes  easier  for  each  one  to  take  market  conditions  into  con- 
sideration in  planning  your  business. 

Because  you  are  a  more  localized  production  area  and  your  products 
are  perishable,  your  actions  take  forms  different  from  programs  for  wheat 
or  feed  grains.    But  the  objective  is  the  same:    to  help  fit  production  to 
the  needs  and  character  of  the  market.    The  desire  for  equity,  for  a  fair 
shake,  for  bargaining  i>ower  is  Just  as  real  for  a  farmer  in  Kansas  or 
Florida  or  New  York  or  California  .  .  .  that  desire  is  Just  as  real  as 
the  desire  to  get  high  yields  or  for  minimizing  losses  in  harvesting. 

In  some  respects  the  meirketing  Job  is  even  harder  than  production. 
And  although  it's  hard  to  keep  up  with  rapid  development  in  new  techniques 
of  production,  the  structure  of  the  market  has  probably  been  changing  as 
fast.    We  have  seen  in  the  last  few  years  a  gro\/th  of  alternative  process- 
ing outlets  and  of  competitive  products.    We  have  watched  the  consumer 
become  more  discriminating  as  to  her  wishes  and  more  demanding  as  to  quality 
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and  service.    We  have  observed  voluntary  and  corporate  chains,  with  huge 
centralized  buying  power,  replace  thousands  of  small  indejjendent  grocers 
as  retailers  of  our  products.    We  have  witnessed,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
demise  of  many  organized  markets  in  favor  of  more  direct  trading,  yet  on 
the  other,  the  telescoping  of  the  marketing  function  into  fewer  steps.  We 
can  see  in  fruits  and  vegetables  as  in  much  of  agriculture  a  trend  toward  a 
vertically  integrated  market  structure.    VJhere  integrated  firms  are  individually 
of  moderate  size  and  strength  the  market  impact  may  not  be  great.  Where 
they  are  big  enough  to  dominate  a  market  to  some  degree,  their  integration 
can  add  measurably  to  their  power,  making  them  a  market  force  that  producers 
must  reckon  with  very  seriously. 

The  complexity  of  the  changing  market  structure  presents  an  enormous 
challenge  to  the  producer.    Even  to  keep  well  informed  is  a  monumental 
task.    His  best  course  of  action  is  a  puzzle  that  can  provide  many  sleepless 
nights. 

This  administration  considers  supply  management  a  pragmatic  approach 
to  the  producer's  problem  because  it  encompasses  a  variety  of  solutions 
rather  than  one  pat,  simple  answer.    It  is  a  commodity  by  commodity 
approach  ...  in  v^ch  the  program  for  wheat  or  for  feed  grains  would  be 
entirely  different  from  a  program  for  grapes  or  poultry  or  peaches.  Only 
.     the  goal  is  the  same  ...  we  seek  to  strengthen  the  income  of  the  farmer. 

This  goal  of  better  farm  income  is  inseparable  from  the  goal  of 
strengthening  rural  America  within  the  framework  of  the  administration's 
Food  and  Agriculture  program  for  the  60-s. 
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Strengtbening  rural  America  is  the  second  key  order  of  business  in  the 
USDA.    We  are  emphasizing  Rural  Area  Development.    We  have  reorganized  the 
Department  to  place  key  action  agencies  under  a  new  Assistant  Secretary. 
We  are  developing  new  tools  and  seeking  new  legislation  for  a  more  effec- 
tive program. 

We  seek  to  manage  our  abundant  productivity,  not  by  idling  land, 
but  by  putting  it  to  use  to  provide  services  such  as  recreation  that  are 
in  increasingly  scarce  supply. 

We  repudiate  the  proposals  to  use  poverty  as  a  weapon  to  accelerate 
the  migration  from  our  farms,  and  to  replace  a  surplus  of  wheat  and  com 
with  a  si:irplus  of  men  and  women. 

Instead,  we  can  provide,  in  naral  America: 

--a  land  of  prosperoiis  farms  and  thriving  towns,  where  people  may 
choose  to  earn  a  living,  not  only  by  producing  food  and  fiber,  but  also 
from  among  a  number  of  attractive  alternatives  that  result  from  building 
new  enterprises  and  creating  new  opportunities; 

--opportunities  for  combining  part-time  employment  with  part-time 
agriculture  to  help  to  provide  a  good  life  for  those  many  Americans  x^ho 
prefer  to  live  in  non -metropolitan  areas; 

--decent  housing  and  adequate  living  for  the  millions  of  senior 
citizens  \Jho  live  in  greater  proportions  in  our  noral  areas  than  in  our 
cities; 
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--conHHunities  that  can  provide  health,  education,  and  other  public 
services  equal  to  the  best  that  we  know  how  to  provide; 

--resources  of  outdoor  recreation  of  all  Mnds  and  in  sufficient 
supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  urhan  population; 

— the  conservation  of  our  soil  and  water  resources  to  meet  the  needs 
of  future  generations. 

This  kind  of  rural  America  will  add  to  the  economic  strength  of  the 
Nation,  and  will  continue  to  make  invaluable  spiritual  and  social  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  life.    Vfe  can  have  this  kind  of  rural  America  if  we 
work  together  to  preserve  the  real  values  of  our  heritage  as  we  use  the  new 
science  and  technology  to  meet  changing  hvman  needs . 

I  ask  your  support  .  .  .  \rith  it  we  can  better  serve  all  of  America. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
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We  are  meeting  here  today  at  a  most  exciting  period  in  the 


history  of  American  agriculture.    It  is  a  time  of  change... a  time  of 
new  opportunity. .  .and  a  time  of  progress  for  the  farmer  ai^  his  family  for 
the  rursLL  community  and  for  the  ccanplex  of  industry,  government  and  business 
which  serves  the  farmer  £md  rureil  America. 

We  have  witnessed  for  the  past  decade  and  a  half  the  most 
rapid  series  of  changes  in  agriculture  that  man  has  known.  Productivity 
of  the  family  farm  has  increased  enormously  under  the  impact  of  science  and 
technology  and  the  American  people  have  benefitted  by  eating  better  and 
at  lower  real  cost  than  ever  before.    But  while  agricultural  production 
has  been  sprinting  along  under  the  impact  of  science  and  technology,  the 
farmer,  the  rural  coimiiunity  and  the  nation  have  been  unable  to  make  the 
ccmpett^ble  progress  in  social  and  political  forms  which  wil3.  enable  all 
Americans       including  farmers  and  small  town  residents  —  to  enjoy  the 
maximum  benefits  which  are  possible  in  an  age  of  abundance. 

Within  this  decade  of  the  1960*s,  however,  I  look  for  dramatic 
changes  in  public  policy,  in  the  relationship  among  the  veirlous  institutions 
serving  the  farmer  and  rural  America  aM  in  the  public  attitudes. .  .changes 
as  dramatic  as  we  have  seen  in  the  art  of  farming  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Such  changes  have  already  begun.    Congress  in  the  past  two  sessions 
has  passed  key  landmark  legislation  --  much  of  ^ich  has  beeo  overlooked 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvLlle  L.  Freeman  ai  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association,  State  Department©  of  Agriculture,  9  a.m.  (EST), 
September  23^  1962,  Grand  Rapids ^  Michigan. 
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that  will  prove  to  "be  of  vital  importance  over  the  next  few  years.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  moving  rapidly  to  gear  up  in  administration 
and  management,  in  new  policies  and  organization  and  in  personal  deter- 
mination so  that  we  can  better  serve  the  nation  in  the  age  of  abundance. 

I  would  like  today  to  discuss  with  you  three  particular  areas 
where  some  changes  already  are  well  underway,  or  where  we  propose  to 
venture  into  new  experiences  beyond  the  frontier  of  what  we  have  done 
before.    These  specifically  are  the  rural  areas  development  programs, 
the  new  rural  housing  program  for  the  aging  and  a  proposal  for  closer 
cooperation  between  the  Department  and  the  state  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture.   In  all  of  these  you,  as  key  State  officials,  carry  important 
responsibility^ 

Let  me  take  these  in  order. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  administration  is  sponsoring  a  series 
of  Land  and  People  conferences  in  five  regions  of  the  country.    We  held 
the  first  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  one  week    ago,  and  I  will  be  in  Ibrtland, 
Ore.,  next  week  for  the  second. 

These  «©nferences  are  being  held  to  explore  the  ways 
and  means  for  reaching  a  number  of  vital  goals  to  instill 
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a  new  spirit  of  initiative  and  enterprise  in  r\iral  America.  This 
administration  and  those  who  are  concerned  that  rural  America  should 
continue  to  make  its  invsiluable  spiritual  and  social  contributions 
to  our  national  life  share  common  goals.    Wa  seek  to  end  rural  poverty 
by  building  new  resources  in  the  country,  and  not  use  poverty  to 
drive  people  off  farms.    We  seek  to  use  laxid  resources  to  meet  critical 
and  growing  scarcities  that  exist  in  our  society,  and  not  idle  these 
resources  because  they  produce  more  food  than  we  can  use.    We  seek 
to  develop  new  industry  and  new  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation  in 
rural  America  to  provide  new  opportunities  for  those  who  live  there, 
and  not  use  rural  America  as  a  base  from  which  to  inflict  upon  our 
burgeoning  metropolitem  areas  an  influx  of  job  seekers. 

We  propose  to  direct  this  new  effort  to  revitalize  rural 
America  through  the  Department's  Rural  Areas  Develojanent  program.  As 
a  first  step,  I  have  reorganized  the  Department  to  place  key  action 
agencies  under  a  new  Assistant  Secretary.    We  axe  developing  new  tools, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  today  the  Congress  will  enact  the  new  legislation 
whicij  will  provide  t  more  effective  program  to  strengthen  rural  America. 

With  this  legislation  the  Department  will  have  additional 
authority  to  develop  long-range  programs  for  putting  the  land  we  don't 
need  for  crops  into  new  and  profitable  uses  —  for  timber,  for  grass- 
land farming,  and  for  outdoor  recreation  including  water-based  recreation 
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in  small  watershed  projects.    These  new  authorities  pave  the  way  for 
greater  cooperation  of  urban  and  rural  people,  and  of  farmers  and  sports- 
men. 

With  these  new  tools,  the  Department  can  assist  locsd.  organizations 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  Rural  Renewal  Projects,  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  Projects,  Watershed  Recreation  Projects,  projects  for 
expending  grasslands  and  family  forests,  and  for  the  development  of 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  on  farm  land. 

Rural  areas  development  will  become  a  blending  of  all 
available  programs  for  a  broad-gauge,  long-range  simultaneous  attack  on 
all  the  problems  of  rural  America. 

Credit  problems  are  not  being  attacked  separately  from  those 
of  conservation. 

Conservation  is  not  being  sought  sepsirately  from  the  effort 
to  bring  production  into  balance  with  consxamption  and  increase  feunn 
inccane  through  fair  prices  for  farm  products. 

Industrial  develojanent  is  not  being  sought  separately  from 
solution  of  the  problems  of  adequate  training  and  education,  water  supply, 
sewage  disposal,  electrification,  hospitals,  libraries,  and  other 
necessary  public  facilities. 

Help  for  the  development  of  outdoor  recreation  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  forest  teikes  into  account  the  need  for  credit  and  technical 
assistance,  and  the  needs  (fT  both  rural  and  urban  people. 
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The  time  is  past  when  each  program  goes  its  separate  way. 
The  time  is  here  when  local  people  can  use  as  one  the  tools  of  credit, 
research,  technical  aid,  electrification,  educational  services,  marketing, 
and  assistance  in  cooperative  efforts. 

The  ultimate  success  of  rured  areas  development  is  —  and 
must  be  the  responsibility  of  local  people.  The  impetus  and  the 
drive  must  come  from  them. 

The  Federal  Grovemment  can  provide  incentives  and  technical 
services,  but  government  cannot  and  should  not  do  the  job  for  local 
people.    Government  cannot  and  should  not  control  all  the  land-use 
activities  of  its  citizens. 

Local  people  —  those  who  live  on  the  land  and  use  it  — 
must  meike  rural  development  and  conservation  their  own  business  and 
carry  out  their  own  programs.    The  government  has  programs  and 
resources  that  will  help  them.    But  any  community      any  e^ea  that 
waits  for  government  to  pull  it  out  of  the  problems  caused  by  change 
and  shifting  economic  and  social  patterns  will  be  submerged. 

With  the  impetus  of  local  initiative  combined  with  the 
immense  resources  made  available  through  Rural  Area  Development,  we 
can  build  the  kind  of  riiral  America  which  will  add  to  the  economic 
strength  of  the  Nation,  and  which  will  continue  to  make  invaluable 
spiritual  and  social  ccxitributions  to  our  national  life.    We  can  have 
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this  kind  of  rural  America  if  we  work  together  to  preserve  the  real 
values  of  our  heritage  as  we  use  the  new  science  and  technology  to  meet 
changing  human  needs. 

!I3ie  Beccmd.  area  where  we  are  venturing  into  new  frontiers 
in  rural  America  is  in  a  little  heralded,  but  significantly  important, 
program  to  provide  for  the  housing  needs  of  the  aged  in  rural  areas. 
This  session  of  Congress  passed  legislation  —  TIae  Senior  Citizens 
Ho\ising  act  —  introduced  "by  Sen.  John  Sparkman  and  Congressman  Albert 
Bains  —  both  of  Alabama  —  which  establishes  a  long-term  loan  and  grant 
program  to  enable  rural  residents  over  62  —  on  farms  and  in  small 
towns  —  to  construct  or  buy  new  homes  or  modernize  old  ones.  It 
further  provides  that  private  non-profit  organizations  and  consumer 
cooperatives  can  borrow  funds  at  low  interest  to  build  low  cost  rental 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  the  elderly  in  low  and  moderate 
income  groups.    T^e  act  also  provides  an  insured  loan  program  under 
which  rental  housing  and  related  facilities  can  be  built  for  the 
elderly  by  private  industry. 

This  program  to  develop  rural  housing  for  the  aged  is  part 
of  the  overall  Rural  Areas  Development  activity  of  the  Department,  but 
I  wish  to  cite  it  here  for  its  significance  in  indicating  the  philosophy 
which  guides  this  administration  and  this  Congress. 
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Over  a  third  of  the  21  million  people  who  are  62  and  older 
live  in  rural  America,  and  where  the  income  level  of  all  residents 
of  rural  areas  is  lower  in  relation  to  urhan  and  subiorhan  areas  — 
the  income  of  those  over  62  is  proportionately  even  lower.    Over  half 
of  the  aged  in  rural  areas  have  incomes  of  leas  tlian  $2,000  a  year, 
and  many  have  less  than  $1,000  a  year  to  live  on.    Like  all  people  over 
62,  they  have  unique  social  and  economic  problems,  and  the  new  housing 
legislation  will  enable  these  people  to  secure  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
housing  --an  important  health  factor.    Each  of  us  individually,  and 
all  of  us  as  a  nation  of  people,  owes  some  responsibility  to  share  in 
the  problems  and  needs  of  our  fellow  citizens.    This  program  is  one 
way  to  fulfill  our  moral  committments  —  and  to  preserve  our  American 
values  of  home  and  family  with  dignity. 

I  have  presented  here  two  of  the  three  areas  I  outlined  at 
the  beginning  of  my  speech.    In  coming  to  the  third,  I  am  proposing 
that  a  more  intimate  relationship  be  established  between  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  state  Departments  of  Agriculture 
which  you  represent.     If  we  can  establish  a  greater  bond,  I  believe  we 
can  look  back  to  this  day  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Federal- State 
relations . 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Congress  with  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Sept.  l8  passed  the  legislation  which  this 
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association  Initiated  to  provide  that  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  laws  relating  to  food  and  agriculture  should  be  shared  more  fully 
between  Federal  and  state  agencies. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  join  with  you  in  recocanending  that 
this  legislation  which  had  bi-partisan  sponsorship  in  both  Houses 
be  passed.    I  am  now  ready  to  begin  translating  legislative  direction 
into  executive  action. 

We  have  been  preparing  to  explore  this  new  frontier  of 
federal-state  cooperation.    The  executive  committee  of  your  association 
has  suggested  that  a  specisil  task  force  be  set  up  to  study  the  areas 
where  responsibilities  of  administration  and  enforcement  can  best  be 
jointly  carried  out.    Four  members  of  the  task  force  were  appointed 
by  President  George  S.  Mclntyre  of  this  association  —  one  for  each 
regional  association  —  and  I  was  asked  to  appoint  five  members  from 
the  Department. 

I  am  eager  to  accept  this  invitation,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
name  the  five  members  who  will  represent  the  Department.    As  soon  as 
this  association  has  taken  formal  action  to  recognize  the  purpose  of 
the  Joint  Task  Force,  we  can  begin  seeking  new  and  better  ways  to  serve 
the  farmer,  consumer  and  processor. 

I  realize,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  that  the  task  ahead  will  not 
be  easy.    It  will  require  an  attitude  of  good  will  and  mutual  trust 
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on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the  task  force.    And,  more  than  that, 
each  state  and  each  agency  within  the  Department  vill  need  to  give 
the  fullest  cooperation  to  the  task  force. 

I  premise  you  that  the  Department  vill  not  take  the  attitude 
that  "Uncle  knows  best",  and  I  m  told  by  your  directors  that  the  State 
members  are  not  concenied  with  proving  they  are  "rebellious  nephews," 
As  a  former  Governor,  I  know  that  Federal  officials  often  sire  too  far. 
removed  from  the  grassroots  and  are  inclined  to  overlook  the  practical 
economic  aspects  of  a  regulatory  proposal.    This  scanetimes  is  inescapable 
because  they  must  look  at  a  problem  frcm  its  national  impact.  My 
experience  as  a  Governor  also  has  shown  me  that  States  sometimes  use 
regulatory  programs  as  trade  barriers  rather  than  as  instruments  to 
protect  the  cons\jming  public. 

Obviously,  we  can  expect  dissigreements  . .  •  differences  of 
opinions.    But  these  are  not  insurmountable.    In  order  that  we  can  both 
obtain  the  maximum  benefit  from  this  exploration  of  joint  sharing  of 
responsibilities,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  number  of  steps,  procedures 
and  subjects  which  we  should  consider  in  establishing  this  Joint 
Task  Force. 

First,  I  believe  we  should  jointly  employ  a  competent  staff 
person  to  serve  as  the  executive  director  of  the  Task  Force.    To  be 
successful,  much  research  amd  study  will  be  required  —  and  none  of 

(more) 
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those  vho  117111  be  serving  on  the  Task  Force  have  adequate  time  to  do 
the  detailed  work  which  will  he  necessary. 

Second,  I  helieve  it  would  be  a  prime  order  of  business  for 
the  Task  Force  to  develop  procedures  for  accrediting  the  administrative 
and  regulatory  services  in  the  States  as  a  means  determining  ellgibi3J.ty 
for  sharing  or  delegating  responsibilities  now  carried  out  by  the 
Department.    We  need  to  recognize  the  the  States  vary  in  marked  degree 
in  the  adequacy  of  facilities,  personnel  and  procedures  to  carry  out  the 
numerous  programs  which  now  are  administered  to  protect  the  public.  This 
technique  of  accrediting  is  used  by  the  colleges  and  Universities  to 
recognize  the  transfer  of  degrees  or  course  credits,  and  it  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  our  endeavor. 

Third,  I  urge  the  Joint  Task  Force  to  be  watchful  that  their 
recommendations  always  consider  the  need  for  economy  in  government. 
This  effort  to  share  responsibilities  could  be  strained  if  the  Task  Fbrce 
is  not  constantly  watchful  to  apportion  the  cost  of  services  in  such  a 
manner  that  financial  responsibility  is  imposed  equally       and  is  not 
shifted  arbitrarily. 

Fourth,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Task  Force  confer  with 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  greater 
uniformity  in  State  laws.    A  high  degree  of  uniformity  between  the  States 
in  the  regulatory  and  service  fields  will  make  it  easier  for  states  to 
cooperate  —  and  for  the  Department  to  share  its  national  responsibilities 
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I  know  that  some  of  the  regional  associations  have  begun 
working  with  the  Agricultural  Committees  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  and  I  believe  this  should  be  as  productive  as  other  state 
agencies  have  found  in  programs  for  highways,  public  health  and  welfare. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  our  purpose  should  not  be  to  seek 
complete  uniformity,  or  to  forestall  innovations.    With  50  states,  we 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  experiment  in  many  ways  with  new  ideas  to 
benefit  both  federal  and  state  goveniment,  and  there  are  additional 
regional  differences  which  make  complete  uniformity  impractical.  Nor 
should  it  be  the  business  of  the  Task  Force  to  attempt  to  tell  a  State 
what  organizational  structure  it  should  follow. 

Fifth,  the  Joint  Task  Force  should  recognize  that  there  is 
a  distinct  Federal  sphere  of  responsibility  in  intra-state  commerce 
and  a  distinct  State's  sphere  in  intra-state  commerce.    In  order  to 
serve  the  farmer,  processor,  distributor,  and,  most  important  of  all  the 
consumer  both  Federal  and  State  governments  must  do  an  adequate  job 
in  their  respective  fields. 

My  experience  in  State  government  has  convinced  me  that  if  the 
States  believe  their  sphere  of  responsibility  is  being  eroded  away  by 
an  expansion  of  Federal  power,  it  is  because  too  many  States  move  too 
slow  to  meet  the  visible  public  needs. 

(more) 
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Rightfully,  the  consumers  are  making  their  voices  heard. 
They  demand  better  assxjituice,  for  example,  as  to  the  vholesomeness  of 
the  meat  and  other  foods.    Yet  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture  has  stated  that  "Unless  seme  changes  in  inspection 
procedures  and  coverage  are  made,  the  potential  cost  of  meat  inspection 
will  soon  expand  far  beyond  reason.    In  this  connection,  the  Department 
(USDA)  is  requested  to  make  a  special  study  to  determine  to  what  extent 
it  can  certify  State  meat  inspection  services  and  license  them  to  inspect 
meat  which  moves  in  inter -state  commerce." 

The  Committee's  request  may  well  be  a  good  starting  point  for 
the  Joint  Task  Force. 

I  am  confident  that  the  joint  effort  we  are  proposing  to  begin 
here  today  will  be  successful,  for  each  of  us  series  the  American  public, 
and  working  together  we  can  surely  serve  the  people  better.    Because  I 
believe  this  so  strongly,  I  want  to  propose  here  that  we  prepare  to 
recognize  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  are  one  in  our  zeal  to  serve  the  American  Parmer,  consumer 
and  food  processor. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  to  recognize  the 
competence  and  ability  of  those  people  within  our  respective  Departments. 

Since  19^7 j  "the  USDA  has  each  year  given  special  recognition  for 
outstanding  service  to  its  employees  in  an  Honor  Awards  ceremony  held 
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vithin  the  > shadow  of  the  Washington  monument . 

With  your  approval,  I  would  like  —  for  the  first  time  —  to 
mate  the  personnel  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  units  • 
within  your  agencies  eligible  for  the  honor  awards  presented  as  national 
recognition  for  meritorious  service  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Amendments  to  the  regulations  setting  forth,  procedures 
for  this  historic  step  have  been  prepared.    I  will  sign  them  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  procedural  steps  have  been  taken  by  this  association.  My 
associate,  Barney  Allen,  will  discuss  this  with  you, 

I  look  forward  to  presenting  awards  to  those  who  work  in 
yovir  Depeortments . 

Over  the  years,  as  those  awards  are  handed  out  by  succeeding 
Secretarys  of  Agriculture,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  working  more 
effectively  together,  thereby  channeling  the  great  changes  taking 
place  to  better  serve  all  of  our  people  and  enhance  the  future  of  rural 
America. 

What  I  have  described  today  represents  only  a  beginning.  But 
it  is  a  beginning  founded  in  the  recognition  of  human  vaJLues,  of  the 
moral  values  of  the  family  and  coraraunlty,  of  our  responsibilities  to 
each  other  and  of  the  progress  that  comes  when  people  work  together  to 
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build  scanething  better  than  anyone  could  achieve  working  alone. 

We  have  a  long  vay  to  go,  but  I  believe  that  we  have  a  new 
spirit  of  hope  and  determination  that  will  see  us  through. 

Working  together,  we  can  succeed  in  making  the  full  benefits 
of  this  age  of  abundance  available  to  all  Americans. 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  FEB  5  1963 

AGRICULTURE  UPSWIM}  I962  ^  ^  R-ASfl 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today,  only  2h  hours  after  President 
'   kennedy  signed  the  Agriculture  Act  of  I962.    By  this  action,  which  caps 
eight  long  months  of  struggle  to  obtain  legislation  for  the  farmer,  ve 
set  in  motion  new  forces  to  add  greater  momentum  to  the  upswing  in  agri- 
culture which  is  being  felt  throughout  the  land. 

If  I  sound  optimistic  today,  I  have  good  reason.    Farm  income 
is  up  ...  and  will  stay  up  ...  and  will  get  better.    Surpluses  in  wheat 
and  feed  grains  are  down  . . .  and  will  continue  down  . . .  and  will  stay 
down.    The  programs  of  the  1950 's  which  brought  bigger  surpluses  and  bigger 
budgets  . . .  and  smaller  and  smaller  income  for  the  farmer  . , .  have  been 
wiped  away  ...  These  are  the  programs  which  have  evoked  public  abuse  and 
scorn  . . .  and  fsirmers  have  felt  the  whiplash  of  this  as  thoiigh  it  were 
directed  solely  at  them.    This,  too,  will  diminish  as  the  new  programs 
which  serve  the  farmer  and  taxpayer  and  consumer  begin  to  be  felt, 

N 

There  is  more  to  my  optimism  than  this  —  a  new  farm  bill  in 
^    the  Agricultural  Act  of  I962.    More  funds  for  farm  credit  are  available 
than  was  the  case  in  I960.    Farm  operating  loans  are  increasing.  There 
is  credit  for  new  housing  and  home  modernization  on  farms  and  in  rural 
communities  ...  last  year  more  than  8,000  new  homes  in  i*ural  areas  were 
;     financed  by  this  program.    The  President  will  soon  sign  a  landmark  bill 

providing  low  cost,  long-term  housing  loans  for  the  senior  citizens  living 
)e|    in  rural  areas. 

Spee.ch  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agricultvure  Orville  L.  Freeman 
to  the  NationsLl  Plowing  Matches,  Clifton  County,  Ohio,  Friday,  September  28, 
1962,  2:00  p.m.,  EST.  
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More  watershed  construction  is  underway  today  than  in  any 
comparable  period  . . .  the  percentage  of  industrial  plants  in  rural 
America  is  increasing  . . .  bank  deposits  in  rural  banks  are  up  10  percent 
from  i960  • . .  farm  machinery  sales  increased  last  year,  and  sales  this 
year  are  running  J  to  9  percent  higher.    Business  along  Main  Street  is 
better  this  year  . . .  and  was  some  10  to  I5  percent  better  last  year  than 
in  i960. 

Thus  I  come  to  you  in  a  firm  mood  of  confidence  and  optimism 
for  the  future  of  Rural  America.    i\gri culture  has  turned  an  important 
corner  in  I961  and  1962  . . .  and  will  continue  in  I963  and  beyond  to  meet 
the  President's  challenge  of  getting  America  moving. 

There  is,  for  the  first  time  in  more  thstn  a  decade,  a  new  sense 
of  purpose  and  direction  in  agricvilture.    The  mood  of  frustration  and 
hopelessness  is  lifting  ...  just  as  the  black  despair  which  gripped 
agriculture  in  I960  was  broken  by  the  increase  in  farm  income  in  I961. 

Most  important  of  all,  no  one  is  saying  that  you  can't  do  anything 
about  the  farm  problem.    That's  what  you  used  to  hear.    The.  record  proves 
otherwise.    We  are  moving  ahead. 

Two  years  ago,  some  experts  doubted  that  anything  could  be  done 
about  the  feed  grain  surplus.    By  1964,  as  a  result  of  the  bill  the  President 
signed,  feed  grain  stocks  will  be  near  the  level  needed  for  reserves.  The 
surplus  will  be  almost  gone.    We  did  it  while  boosting       not  breaking  -- 
farm  income. 

(more ) 
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Tv70  years  ago,  the  experts  were  doleful  about  finding  an  answer 
to  the  giant  buildup  in  wheat.    The  fear  of  what  would  happen  if  this 
surplus  reached  the  market  had  immobilized  any  constructive  action. 

By  the  time  the  I965  crop  is  marketed,  we  shovild  have  about  half 
as  much  wheat  in  storage  as  we  had  in  196I  —  about  the  level  needed  for 
reserves.    The  wheat  surplus  will  be  nearly  gone  ...  and  we  will  have 
done  it  while  boosting  farm  income. 

The  reasons  I  have  cited  are  cause  enough  for  optimism;  but  the 
new  sense  of  purpose  and  direction  in  rural  America  is  based  on  good 
reasons  beyond  those  I  have  alredy  related.    Outstanding  in  pointing  the 
way  to  a  new  day  in  rural  America  is  the  new  conservation  and  land  use 
legislation  enacted  this  year  and  the  actions  and  activities  of  the 
Department  since  I960  in  the  Rural  Areas  Development  program.    All  of  this 
is  directed  to  bringing  new  resources  to  a  revitalized  rural  America. 

Soon  after  taking  the  office  of  Secretary,  I  ordered  a  speed-up 
in  the  programs  for  Rural  Areas  Development.    I  wanted  those  agencies  of 
the  Department  most  directly  concerned  with  developing  rural  resources  to 
concentrate  and  coordinate  their  efforts  to  build  new  income  opportunity 
from  the  use  of  land,  water  and  timber  in  rural  America. 

(more ) 
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The  individual  projects  , . .  the  "building  blocks  necessary  to 
reach  this  goal, were  to  originate  from  and  be  channeled  in  their  local, 
on-the-groiind  application  by  local  citizens  in  rural  counties  and 
conmranities .    Thus,  all  over  rural  America,  thousands  of  individual  projects 
to  revitalize  community  after  community  would  begin. 

Then,  in  1961,  the  Congress  established  the  Area  Redevelopment 

Authority  and  authorized  it  to  make  loans  and  grants  to  encourage  new 

activity  in  areas  where  the  economy  is  sluggish.    Under  this  new  legislation, 

the  Department  is  able  to  help  local  groups  in  rural  areas  to  obtain  loans 

and  grants  to  develop  new  industry,  build  community  facilities  and  carry  out 

training  programs  to  teach  new  skills  to  local  residents.    We  also  are 

able  to  obtain  funds  for  research  projects  and  for  developing  local  action 
programs . 

The  Congress  also  enacted  a  new  housing  act  which  provided  for 
the  first  time  that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  could  make  housing 
loans  to  all  rxiral  people,  both  to  farmers  and  others  who  live  In  rural 
areas  and  rural  towns. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  activated  in  the  Department  a  long -dormant 
program  under  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  which  allows  this 
agency  to  loan  funds  to  REA  co-ops  to  help  them  finance  new  and  expanded 
Industry  within  their  territory. 
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The  Kennedy  Administration  thtis  brings  to  rural  America  a  new 
attitude  and  philosophy.    We  seek  to  build  rural  America.    We  denounce 
as  contrary  to  the  M^rican  purpose  those  programs  —  such  as  the  proposal 
of  the  Conmittee  for  Economic  Development  —  which  would  reduce  farm  income 
and  drive  farmers  and  residents  of  rural  towns  from  their  homes  to  the 
metropolitan  area  to  compete  in  a  crowded  labor  market. 

We  seek  to  f^nd  rural  poverty  by  building  new  resources  in  the 
country,  and  not  use  poverty  to  drive  people  off  farms.    We  seek  to  use 
land  resources  to  meet  critical  and  growing  scarcities  that  exist  in  our 
society,  and  not  idle  these  resources  because  they  produce  more  food  than 
we  can  use.    We  seek  to  develop  new  industry  and  new  facilities  for  outdoor 
recreation  in  rural  America  to  provide  new  opportunities  both  for  those 
who  live  there  and  those  in  crowded  cities,  and  not  use  rural  America 
as  a  base  from  which  to  inflict  upon  o\ir  burgeoning  metropolitan  areas 
an  influx  of  job  seekers. 

We  propose  to  direct  this  new  effort  to  revitalize  rural 
America  through  the  Department's  Ptural  Areas  Development  program.  To 
follow  those  first  steps  we  took  in  1961  to  create  a  vigorous  RAD 
organization  in  r\iral  counties,  this  year  I  have  reorganized  the  Depajit- 
ment  to  place  key  action  agencies  under  a  new  Assistant  Secretary.  We 
are  developing  new  tools,  and  there  is  a  growing  spirit  of  contagious 
enthusiasm  throughout  rural  America  for  this  RAD  concept. 
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Tlje  RAD  program  is  well  on  the  way  to  providing  an  effective 
economical  response  to  the  expressed  needs  of  rural  people.  Today, 
more  than  50,000  people  in  rural  America  are  giving  their  time  and  energy 
to  rural  development  projects.    There  are  some  2,700  projects  in  planning  — 
and  about  900  are  on  the  way  towairds  producing  new  Jobs  and  new  opportunities. 
They  already  have  helped  create  12,000  new  Job  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  these  steps,  the  new  farm  bill  has  provisions  — 
largely  overlooked  in  the  intense  concentration  on  commodity  programs  — 
which  will  make  the  program  to  biiild  rural  America  even  more  effective. 
It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  10  years  from  now  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962  will  be  remembered  for  its  provisions  to  strengthen  rural  areas  more 
than  for  its  commodity  programs  . . .  important  as  they  are  to  farm  income 
and  to  bringing  supply  and  demand  into  balance. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  new  provisions.    They  provide  new  tools 
for  rural  renewal,  for  putting  land  we  don't  need  for  crops  into  new  and 
profitable  uses  —  for  timber,  for  grassland  farming,  and  for  outdoor 
recreation  including  water  based  recreation  in  small  watersheds. 

First,  we  can  now  enter  into  cost-sharing  agreements  with 
individual  farmers  and  ranchers  to  develop  wildlife  and  recreation 
resources  in  addition  to  soil,  water  and  forest  resources.    We  have  in 
this  provision  the  beginning  of  a  true  multiple-purpose  concept  in  the 
use  of  private  lands. 
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Wildlife  and  recreation  are  income  producing  resources  which 
the  private  landowner  can  develop  in  addition  to  the  traditional  sources 
of  farm  income. 

In  my  trips  around  the  country  to  discuss  these  income  building 
programs  with  rural  people,  I  have  found  some  farmers  who  already  have 
developed  recreation  as  a  profitable  business.    A  dairy  farmer  near  a 
mid-western  city,  for  example,  opened  a  four  acre  area  around  a  pond  on 
his  farm  a  few  years  ago  for  public  picnicking.    He  started  it  more  as 
a  hobby,  but  it  soon  developed  into  the  most  productive  part  of  his  farm. 
It  now  includes  a  clubhouse  and  25  acres  of  land  with  many  recreational 
facilities.    His  wife,  with  the  help  of  neighboring  women,  has  a  catering 
service  available  to  groups  that  rent  the  recreation  site.    The  farmer 
still  operates  a  70  cow  dairy  farm  with  the  help  of  his  son  and  two 
hired  men.    He  has  invested  about  $11,000  in  recreation,  and  his  gross 
return  from  those  25  acres  last  year  was  $10,000.    Several  agencies  of 
the  Department  at  the  local  level  have  assisted  this  farmer  in  building 
the  pond  and  planting  trees,  in  loans  to  construct  conservation  facilities 
and  in  stocking  the  pond  with  fish. 

Second,  in  areas  where  local  or  state  government  agencies  want 
to  attack  rural  poverty  through  a  full-scale  area-wide  program  similar 
to  the  approach  now  taken  in  metropolitan  areas  through  urban  renewal 
programs,  the  Department  can  provide  up  to  30- year  loans  to  help 
finance  rural  renewal  projects.    Congressional  committee  approval  will 
be  required  on  loans  for  more  than  $250,000  —  the  same  procedure  now 
in  effect  for  small  watershed  loans. 
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Thirds  in  connection  vith  the  small  watershed  program  itself^  the 
Congress  has  recognized  recreational  development  as  a  goal  in  -watershed 
development  for  which  the  Department  will  share  in  the  cost.    It  means  that 
the  local  fanners  and  businessmen  who  sponsor  a  watershed  district  could 
develop  public  recreational  facilities  around  some  of  the  reservoirs  in 
their  project,  and  the  Department  would  pay  half  the  cost  of  land,  easements 
and  right-of-way  necessary  to  develop  the  recreation  potential  of  this  land 
and  water  conservation  project. 

Fourth,  the  Congress  provided  that  the  future  needs  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies  will  be  additional  criteria  in  determining 
whether  Federal  funds  will  be  used  for  cost -sharing  in  the  development  of 
watershed  programs.    Thus,  a  rural  community  within  a  watershed  district 
can  plan  ahead  for  future  water  needs  in  determining  the  size  of  reservoirs 
developed  as  water  supplies. 

Fifth,  in  making  rural  housing  and  fann  operating  loans,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  authorized  to  make  real  estate  loans  to 
family  farmers  to  develop  recreational  facilities. 

I  cannot  begin  here  to  describe  the  possibilities  for  new  income 
opportunities  which  this  legislation  opens  to  the  family  farm  and  to  the 
rural  community.    With  these  new  tools,  combined  with  the  existing  programs 
cEirried  out  by  the  Department,  the  possibilities  are  nearly  limitless.  The 
only  limiting  factors  for  the  individual  farmer  and  rural  community  leaders 
are  how  far  and  fast  their  imagination  and  initiative  can  tal;e  them. 
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In  explaining  these  provisions  of  the  farm  bill  to  the  Congress 
these  past  few  months,  I  outlined  a  special  pilot  program  to  put  idle  farm- 
land into  use  to  serve  recreational,  wildlife,  grassland  and  forestry  needs. 
This  will  be  carried  out  in  a  series  of  demonstration  projects  scattered 
throughout  the  nation  to  stimulate  even  more  such  projects.    We  propose 
to  begin  this  program  immediately. 

When  these  new  tools  for  finding  more  rewarding  uses  for  the 
resources  of  rural  America  are  combined  with  the  commodity  programs  enacted 
in  the  same  farm  legislation,  I  believe  that  the  farmer  and  non-farmer  alike 
will  begin  to  see  the  outlines  for  a  blueprint  of  progress  for  agriculture 
and  iniral  America.    They  fom  the  pattern  for  attacking  the  1;win  problems 
of  excess  productivity  and  rural  poverty  which  have  made  up  the  farm  problem. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  commodity  programs.    You  have  heard 
a  little  about  them  so  far,  and  you'll  probably  hear  a  lot  more  in  the 
coming  months.    Before  the  facts  get  buried  under  the  rhetoric,  I'd  like 
to  present  them  as  factually  as  possible. 

For  feed  grains,  we  will  have  another  voluntary  program  in  1963* 
It  is  basically  similsir  to  the  I961  and  I962  programs,  and  differs  only  in 
the  method  by  which  price  supports  will  be  made  available  to  farmers  who 
reduce  planted  acreage  a  minimum  of  20  percent.    They  will  receive  a  price 
support  on  corn  of  $1.20  a  bushel,  made  up  of  a  basic  price  support  loan 
at  a  national  average  rate  of  $1.02  per  bushel  with  an  I8  cent  per  bushel 
payment  in  kind  from  CCC  stocks.    Diversion  payment  not  to  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  crop  on  the  land  taken  out  of  production  will 
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be  paid  to  participating  farmers.  The  payment  in  kind  will  be  made  in 
the  form  of  certificates  which  farmers  may  exchange  for  feed  grains  or 
for  cash. 

For  1964,  the  Congress  changed  the  method  of  setting  the  support 
price  for  feed  grains.     It  required  the  Secretary  to  set  the  support  level 
between  50  and  90  percent  of  parity       with  the  limitation  that  the  level 
should  not  result  in  adding  more  feed  grain  stocks  to  the  surplus. 

This  is  not  an  adequate  long-range  program  for  feed  grains. 
The  1963  program  lays  a  foundation  on  which  we  can  build  in  1964.  Because 
the  Emergency  Feed  Grain  program  has  been  so  successful,  and  because  it 
is  now  extended  to  1963,  the  alternatives  which  may  reasonably  be  considered 
for  the  long  run  are  more  numerous  and  their  effects  generally  less 
burdensome  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  stocks  were  larger. 

When  the  President  signed  the  new  farm  bill,  I  reported  to  him 
that  we  are  currently  reviewing  all  possible  alternative  approaches, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  look  for  feed  grain  surpluses 
to  be  near  necessary  reserve  levels  by  1964. 
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In  wheat  legislation,  since  farmers  had  already  approved 
marketing  quotas  for  the  I963  crop  and  are  now  planting  or  preparing  to 
plant,  the  Congress  provided  a  voluntary  program  for  fajT-mers  who  would 
divert  a  minimum  of  20  percent  of  their  wheat  acreage  to  conserving  uses. 
For  those  who  participate,  the  support  price  will  be  $2.00  a  bushel.  They 
will  receive  the  basic  support  price  of  $1.82  a  bushel  plus  a  payment  in 
kind  of  18  cents  a  bushel.    Diversion  payments  of  up  to  50  percent  will 
be  made  on  acreage  taJcen  out  of  production. 

For  the  1961+  crop,  the  Congress  provided  a  new  permanent  wheat 
program  which  the  President  pledged  wheat  growers  he  would  seek  to  enact 
when  he  was  elected.    It  provides  a  two-price  system  for  wheat,  which 
distinguishes  between  wheat  produced  for  food  and  export,  and  wheat  pro- 
duced for  feed.    It  eliminates  the  55  million  national  acreage  allotment, < 
set  at  a  time  when  yields  were  only  half  of  their  current  level. 

The  new  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  estimate  the 
total  needs  for  wheat  in  any  given  year  and  announce  an  acreage  allotment 
large  enough  to  meet  those  requirements.    For  that  segment  of  the  allotment 
needed  for  domestic  consumption  and  a  large  portion  of  the  exports, 
certificates  will  be  issued  to  farmers  entitling  them  to  sell  this  wheat 
at  a  price  level  to  be  set  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity.    In  196^+, 
we  are  proposing  to  support  the  certificate  wheat  at  a  national  average 
price  of  about  $2.00  a  bushel.    For  the  remainder  of  his  allotment,  the 
farmer  can  market  it  at  a  price  level  which  will  reflect  either  its 
feed  value  or  the  world  wheat  value,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
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This  wheat  program  brings  to  a  successful  conclusion  over  four 
decades  of  public  discussion.    It  has  been  debated  in  the  Congress  for  at 
least  a  decade,  and  it  has  a  long  record  of  support  from  major  farm 
organizations  in  wheat  producing  areas.    It  will  mean  that  farmers  and 
the  grain  trade  can  look  forward  to  a  meaningful  program  which  will 
enhance  farmer  income  and  will  give  the  nation  a  program  that  will  not 
add  to  the  surplus  each  year. 

Thus,  this  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  on  the  two 
commodities  which  have  been  the  most  troublesome  over  the  past  decade. 
And  now  we  can  see  clearly  the  end  of  those  surpluses  . . .  and  a  strength- 
ening of  the  market  for  the  farmer  and  substantial  savings  for  the  taxpayer. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  programs  in  agriculture  these  past  two 
seasons,  rural  America  is  now  on  the  rising  trend  of  an  agricultural 
upswing.    I  am  confident  this  surge  will  continue,  and  will  increase  in 
momentum  as  the  results  of  a  host  of  activities  begin  to  flow  from  the 
farm  and  the  rural  community  into  the  national  economy.    Let  me  pinpoint 
some  of  the  accomplishments  and  progress  we  have  made. 

Net  farm  income  in  I96I  increased  10  percent  above  I96O,  or 
over  $1  billion  to  an  eight-year  high  of  $12.8  bilJLion.    Net  income  per 
farm  rose  to  a  record  level  of  $3,360.    These  gains  are  being  sustained 
in  1962,  and  the  action  of  the  Congress  this  week  has  greatly  improved 
the  prospects  for  an  increase  in  farm  income  in  1963* 
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I  recognize  that  not  every  fanner  had  a  better  year  in  1961, 
but  I  know  the  majority  of  fanners  did.    The  overwhelming  majority  of 
farmers  would  answer  the  question,  "Haven't  the  prospects  for  better 
days  in  agriculture  improved  since  1960?"  with  a  "Yes"? 

Therefore,  I  would  ask  the  American  farmer  to  remember  that 
only  a  five-vote  margin  in  the  House  of  Representatives  separated  him 
from  having  to  go  back  to  the  1960  conditions  in  1963. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  also  that  every  Republican 
in  the  House  voted  to  kill  the  1961  Feed  Grain  program,  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1961,  and  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.    And  every  Republican  in 
the  Senate  voted  against  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

Again,  as  before  in  the  history  of  this  nation,  a  Democratic 
Administration  has  passed  legislation  and  inaugurated  programs  to  help 
the  fanner  and  rural  America.    Again,  as  before,  we  have  had  a  farm 
depression  under  a  Republican  Administration  . . .  and  then  Republican 
obstructionism  when  a  Democratic  Administration  took  steps  to  get  the 
country  moving  ahead  again. 

These  are  simple  facts  which  the  people  of  rural  America  ought 
to  remember  when  they  vote  on  November  6.     I  believe  the  farmers  and 
others  who  live  in  rural  areas  and  rural  communities  want  to  get  moving 
ahead  again.     I  don't  believe  they  want  to  go  back  to  the  programs  that 
piled  on  the  surpluses  while  farm  income  was  being  driven  down  ...  down  . 
down. 
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I  am  sure  you  are  pleased  that  we  are  veil  on  the  road  to 
eliminating  those  surpluses.    Do  you  remember  back  in  1953  vhen  ve  had  a 
$2.5  billion  reserve  of  food  and  fiber?    I  mean  reserve  because  ve  need  to 
have  a  stockpile  of  food  for  I80  million  people.    That  reserve  built  up 
all  during  the  1950's^  and  reached  a  peak  value  in  I96O  of  over  $9  billion^ 
vith  an  acquisition  value  of  $7*9  billion  in  I96O.    It  became  a  surplus 
because  it  vas  more  than  \ie  need  for  strategic  and  emergency  purposes.  This 
Administration  began  -whittling  it  do\m,  and  today  ve  have  $6.^  billion 
worth  of  food  and  fiber.    That's  $1.5  billion  less  than  two  years  ago,  but 
it  still  is  too  big. 

We  are  well  on  the  road  towards  bringing  the  stockpile  into 
balance  ...  to  eliminating  the  surplus  so  that  it  no  longer  hangs  over 
and  depresses  the  market  for  the  fanner.    By  19^^^  with  the  new  legislation 
enacted  this  year,  we  will  have  the  feed  grain  surplus  nearly  under 
control  r..  By  19^5 ^  we  will  be  in  the  same  position  on  wheat  ...  we  will 
have  kept  our  pledge  to  the  farmer  and  have  kept  our  faith  with  the 
taxpayer  and  consumer. 

We  also  have  kept  our  faith  with  the  hungry,  with  the  poor,  and 
with  our  commitment  to  insure  that  the  young  people  have  an  adequate, 
healthy  diet.    This  Administration  recognizes  that  with  abundance  goes 
the  responsibility  to  use  it  wisely.    The  first  executive  order  issued  by 
President  Kennedy  increased  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  being  distri- 
buted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    In  less  than  a  year,  we  doubled 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  in  the  direct  distribution  program.  We 
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launched  a  pilot  food  stamp  program  which  has  proved  itself  more  successful 
than  anyone  thought  possible.    In  the  first  full  year  of  the  expanded  food 
sharing  programs,  ve  increased  the  amount  of  food  for  school  lunch  programs 
by  63  percent  —  reflecting  both  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and 
an  improved  diet.    Needy  families  received  60  percent  more  food,  while 
we  increased  our  sharing  in  other  nations  through  charitable  and  govern- 
mental agencies  by  15  percent.    Through  the  Food  for  Peace  Program,  we 
increased  our  sales  to  developing  nations  to  a  record  level  of  $1.6  billion 
worth  of  food. 

The  new  farm  bill  provides  new  tools  for  sharing  our  abundance 
even  more  widely  abroad.    We  will  be  able  to  expand  the  school  lunch 
program  to  more  children  overseas,  and  we  also  will  be  able  to  enter  into 
more  long-term  supply  contracts  for  dollar  sales. 

Now,  before  leaving  the  roll  call  of  accomplishments  for  the 
farmer  and  the  rural  community,  I  would  like  to  point  out  two  other  pieces 
of  legislation  enacted  this  year  by  the  Congress  which  will  be  enoimously 
beneficial  to  the  rural  community.    I  shall  touch  on  them  only  briefly, 
but  I  want  to  mention' them  because  they  are  vitally  important. 

First,  the  Congress  passed       with  scarcely  any  notice  --a 
Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  v/hich  establishes  a  long-terra  loan  and  grant 
program  to  enable  rural  residents  over  62  --on  farms  and  in  small  towns 
to  obtain  low -interest,  long -terms  to  construct  or  buy  new  homes  or 
modernize  old  ones.    Private  non-profit  and  consumer  cooperative  can  borrow 
funds  as  well  at  low  interest  to  build  low  cost  rental  housing  and  related 
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facilities  for  the  elderly  in  low  and  moderate  income  groups.    An  insured 
loan  program  is  available  to  private  industry  under  which  it  can  build 
rental  housing  and  related  facilities  for  the  elderly.    This  program  will 
be  administered  through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  rural  areas, 
and  added  to  an  already  doubled  credit  program  for  farm  and  rural  housing, 
it  will  be  providing  an  enormous  boost  to  the  rural  economy. 

Second,  the  President  signed  into  law  in  raid-September  a  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  which  is  designed  to  create  new  jobs  immediately 
in  hard  pressed  rural  areas  as  well  as  urban. 

We  have  a  massive  backlog  of  projects  to  increase  public  service 
facilities  throughout  rural  America.    They  are  ready  to  go,  and  they  will 
add  even  more  stimulation  to  the  agricultural  upswing  in  rural  America. 
Most  can  be  started  within  30  to  60  days,  and  all  can  be  completed  rapidly 
And  all  will  speed  the  rural  areas  development  program. 

Looking  back  over  this  session  of  the  Congress,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  provided  more  progressive  legislation  in  agriculture  than 
any  Congress  since  the  1930 's.    The  record  speaks  for  itself  commodity 
legislation,  rural  development,  recreational  development,  care  for  the 
aging,  wider  sharing  of  our  abundance,  new  jobs  . . .  but  mostly  a  spirit 
of  surging  economic  progress. 

Wliat  does  it  mean/ 
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To  me,  it  means  the  mood  of  frustration  which  is  implied  in 
the  statement  that  "nothing  can  be  done  about  agriculture"  is  lifting. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  those  who  will  cry  "regimentation"  or 
"dictation"  at  the  wheat  program  ...  or  "blackjack"  at  the  feed  grain 
program.    We  have  heard  this  before,  and  it  is  always  the  shrill  voice 
of  those  who  had  an  opportunity  to  help  the  farmer  and  refused  to  act. 

Wheat  farmers  know  that  I962  has  been  a  good  year  . . .  and  I963 
can  be  just  as  good.    From  I96U  on  they  will  have  a  wheat  program  that 
will  enable  them  to  produce  for  the  market  at  a  good  price,  and  provide 
the  consumer  with  stable  prices  while  bringing  substantial  savings  to  the 
taxpayer . 

We  also  hear  the  woeful  voices  predicting  80  cent  corn  in 
1964  . . .  despite  the  fact  that  the  feed  grain  surpluses  will  be  nearly 
eliminated  by  that  time  and  the  market  will  be  free  of  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  mountainous  stockpile  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  •> . 
Never  in  the  past  decade  have  farmers  had  a  better  opportunity  to 
maintain  fair  prices  without  building  up  greater  surpluses. 

Remember  this:    These  voices  you  hear  are  practicing  sceire 
tactics  ...  And  scare  tactics  will  not  frighten  farmers.    Nor  will  they 
frighten  the  rural  community  which  can  look  forward  today  with  greater 
confidence  in  the  future. 
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This  new  spirit  of  optimism  and  confidence  in  agriculture  will, 
I  predict,  remake  the  face  of  rural  America  by  the  1970 's.    It  will  be 
a  rural  America  of  strong  family  farms  ...  of  sound  communities  ...  a 
rural  America  where  resources  are  being  used,  and  where  opportunity  is 
as  abundant  as  the  food  we  produce  today. 
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U.  S.  Cepartment  of  Agricultm-e 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  Portland  for  the  second  time  in  less  than  three  weeks. 

In  mid- September^  I  met  here  with  the  Western  Fine  Association.  We  con- 
sidered ways  of  improving  the  multiple-use  management  of  the  National  Forests 
for  the  continuing  benefit  of  all  Americans  --  water  users_,  farmers_,  ranchers 
and  their  communities^  the  lumber  industry_,  and  the  millions  who  find  the  re- 
laxation of  outdoor  recreation  in  these  publicly  owned  forest  and  range  lands. 

Today^  it  is  my  privilege  to  discuss  with  you  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  all  the  resources  of  our  great  countryside  for  the  strengthening  of 
rural  America.     This  is  a  task  for  all  people  of  the  United  States^  for  a 
strong  rural  America  will  continue  to  make  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
strength  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  praises  of  rural  America  have  rightly  been  sung  by  political  philoso- 
phers^ poets_,  and  historians.     They  have  told  of  the  basic  qualities  that  made 
oujT  land  great  --  the  initiative^  the  independence^  the  dedication  to  the  ideals 
of  democracy_,  the  pioneering  courage  that  overcame  tremendous  obstacle s_,  and 
the  vision  to  aspire  to  a  futujre  of  limitless  possibilities.     They  told  how 
these  qualities  grew_,  flourished^  and  bore  fruit  on  farms  and  ranches  and  in 
small  towns  as  America  grew. 

This  rural  America  now  faces  a  period  of  serious  crisis  --  a  crisis 
brought  about  by  the  same  technological  and  scientific  progress  that  made 
American  agriculture  the  productive  miracle  of  the  world. 
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But  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  real  threat  to  rural  America 
does  not  lie  in  scientific  and  technical  progress  itself.  The  real  threat  lies 
in  the  failure  to  direct  the  changes  growing  out  of  that  progress  to  meet  the 
real  needs  and  wants  of  all  the  people  of  this  nation.  And  the  health  of  the 
entire  nation not  merely  that  of  the  countryside will  be  seriously  threatened 
if  we  fail  to  preserve  and  advance  the  real  value  of  the  past  as  we  adopt  and 
make  use  of  the  potential  for  the  future. 

This  threat  is  very  real^  and  very  serious.     Its  reality  is  illustrated  by  " 
the  cold  facts  of  what  has  happened  to  rural  America  in  our  generation.     I  will 
T)oint  out  some  of  these  facts  a  little  later.     Its  seriousness  is  demonstrated 
when  an  organization  as  distinguished  as  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
proposes  to  solve  the  farm  problem  by  cruelly  depressing  farm  income  to  the  point 
where  a  mortal  blow  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  small  cities^  towns_,  villages  and 
farms  that^  together ^  make  up  rural  America. 


The  C.E.D.  would  thus  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  of  surplus  grain  by  sub- 
stituting for  it  an  infinitely  more  serious  problem  of  surplus  human  beings.' 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this  approach. 

Instead  of  the  C.E.D.  program  of  deliberately  using  poverty  to  drive  people 
off  the  farms,  we  seek  to  end  rural  poverty  by  building  new  resources  in  the 
country. 


ir 


if 
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Instead  of  the  C.E.D.  program  to  idle  our  great  land  resources  because  they 
now  produce  more  food  than  we  can  use,  we  seek  to  redirect  those  resources  to  j^yj 
meet  critical  and  growing  scarcities  that  exist  in  our  society. 

(more ) 
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C3  Instead  of  using  rural  America  as  a  base  from  which  to  inflict  upon 

li{    our  burgeoning  metropolitan  areas  an  influx  of  job-seekers^  we  strive  to  develop 
in  rural  America  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation  that  will  offer  to  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  our  cities  opportunities  to  fulfil  one  of  this  Nation's 
J[  most  pressing  and  urgent  demands 

These  are  some  of  our  goals  for  rural  America.     In  order  to  approach 
this  task  within  a  framework  of  understanding  that  will  enable  us  to  choose 
(J nil  the  best  programs  directed  toward  these  goals,  I  am  asking  you  to  review  with 
me:    first,  the  size  and  shape  of  rural  America;  second,  some  of  the  facts 
today  that  clearly  warn  us  of  the  imminent  threat  to  our  rural  economy;  and^ 
third,  some  of  the  programs  we  are  developing  to  avert  this  threat  by  expand- 
ing opportunity  and  encouraging  new  growth. 

^  Pill 

Let's  take  a  look  at  rural  America  today. 

ges 

Two  out  of  every  five  Americans  today  live  in  areas  that  are 
essentially  rural  in  their  nature .     Almost  l6  million  live  on  farms •  Thirty- 
eight  million  others,  who  are  not  farmers,  live  close  to  the  land  in  strictly 

s'  1 

rural  areas.     In  towns  and  non-metropolitan  cities  of  less  than  25^000  popu- 
lation there  are  22  million  more  people  who,  because  they  draw  their  economic 
life-blood  from  the  countryside,  are  also  a  part  of  rural  America. 

psc 

They  total  up  to  ^6  million  people  who  are  most  directly  concerned 
with  the  danger  signals  that  threaten  rural  America,  although  all  Americans 
are  indirectly  involved=     To  understand  their  implications,  let's  look  for 
a  moment  at  some  of  the  results  that  technological  and  scientific  changes 
tij  have  brought  about,  along  with  the  nev7  problems  arising  because  of  the 
failure  to  adjust  to  these  changes. 

(more ) 
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In  the  first  place^  it  is  important  to  recognize  tj  what  extent  our 
growth  in  population  reflects  increasing  urbanization.     From  I95O  to  I96O, 
some  300  metropolitan  counties  accounted  for  85  percent  of  the  population 
increase.    And  50  of  these  metropolitan  counties  had  half  of  the  Nation's 
total  population  growth. 

Outside  urbanized  areas,  the  population  of  most  towns  under  2,^00 
declined,  while  that  of  most  towns  from  2,500  to  10,000  people  increased 
slightly.    But  their  supporting  farm  population  dropped  by  one-third  -- 
from  23-1  million  to  15«6  million.     On  the  average  at  least  a  million  people 
left  the  farm  every  year  through  the  1950 ' s . 

The  decline  in  farm  population  reflects  the  economic  plight  of  the 
farmer.     The  efficient  family  farmer  found  it  necessary  to  increase  his 
acreage  enough  for  full  use  of  the  machine-based  technologies .     He  bought  or 
rented  land  from  the  small  farmer  who  lacked  the  resources  or  the  skills  to 
use  the  new  technology. 

Many  small  farmers  gave  up,  or  turned  to  whatever  nonfarm  work  they 
could  find  in  order  to  remain  in  rural  America.     In  1959^  families  on  the  2.9 
million  farms  producing  less  than  $10,000  in  gross  marketings  got  73  percent 
of  their  cash  income  from  nonfarm  sources. 

Even  with  many  fewer  people  to  divide  farm  earnings,  per  capita 
personal  income  of  the  farm  population  was  $1,373  last  year,  or  only  59  per- 
cent of  the  $2,3^5  fo^  "the  nonfarm  population.  ^' 


(more) 
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And  this  was  true  despite  the  fact  that  total  realized  net  farm 
income  was  10  percent  higher  in  I961  than  in  I96O;  and  the  highest  since  1953. 

With  its  major  economic  mainstay  in  trouhle^  rural  America  "began 
to  slide  hackV'rards.    And  today  we  see  these  results; 

More  than  half  of  the  poverty  in  America  today  is  in  rural  America. 

Rural  people  lack  educational  opportunities.    Half  of  our  urhan 
people  25  years  of  age  and  older  have  had  more  than  11  years  of  formal 
education.    By  comparison_,  the  median  figure  for  the  rural  nonfarm  population 
is  9*5  years  of  formal  schooling and  for  farm  people  it  is  8.8  years. 

Rural  people  lack  joh  opportunities.    Underemployment  in  the  rural 
areas  is  so  great  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  around  four  million  unemployed. 

This  has  happened  in  a  countryside  which  has  produced  an  ahun dance 
of  food  and  fiber  never  "before  seen  in  the  world       where  one  farm  worker  feeds 
and  clothes  27  people. 

This  has  happened  in  the  United  States  of  America       the  richest., 
most  vigorous  and  dynamic  society  in  the  world. 

The  sound  and  the  fury  over  the  management  and  use  of  agricultural 
abundance  has  too  often  ohscured  the  plight  of  people  and  the  plight  of 
rural  communities.     Concern  has  centered  on  commodities        instead  of 
commimities. 

But  we  are  here  today  "because  our  concern       yours  and  mine  is 
for  people  and  their  communities. 

(more ) 
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Change  J  inexorable  though  it  is_,  can  be  shaped  to  work  for  people  -- 
not  against  them.     This  means  a  two-pronged  attack  on  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
We  must  manage  our  abundant  productivity  in  order  that  the  really  efficient 
family  farm  can  produce  a  decent  income;  and_,  second^  for  those  now  living  on 
farms  that  cannot  be  operated  efficiently^  we  must  offer  opportunities  to  raise 
their  levels  of  living  by  means  of  both  agricultural  and  non- agricultural 
pursuits^  or  some  combination  of  the  two^,  as  far  "as  practicable  in  their  own 
communities  where  they  prefer  to  live. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  me  to  think  that  in  the  American  society 
there  is  a  lack  of  resources_,  a  lack  of  ingenuity^  or  a  shortage  of  determination 
to  revitalize  rural  America. 

What  basic  resources  do  we  have  with  which  to  strengthen  rural  America? 

First^  we  have  tremendous  human  resources.    You  and  thousands  of  others  | 
are  serving  in  hundreds  of  locals  State ^  and  regional  planning  and  action 
institutions  or  committees  --  both  public  and  private. 

Second_,  we  have  abundant  natural  resources  in  our  land^  water_,  forests, 
and  wildlife.     Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  land  in  the  hS  contiguous  States  is 
in  private  ownership.    More  than  three- fifths  of  all  land  in  the  50  States  is 
privately  owned.     Here  is  the  source  of  our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber^  and  69 
percent  of  our  commercial  forests.     Privately  owned  land^  together  with  the 
National  Forests  and  other  public  land_,  is  the  great  gathering  place  and 
reservoir  of  most  of  the  fresh  water  for  farm^  city_,  industry^  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  recreation. 

(more ) 
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Eighty  percent  of  the  game  taken  "by  hunting  is  produced  on  privately- 
owned  land.    Eighty-five  percent  of  the  wildlife  habitat  economically  feasible 
of  improvement  is  private ly-0"^med. 

Here^  near  the  crowded  cities^  is  space  for  outdoor  recreation^  and 
the  water ^  fish^  game_,  wild  creatures^  and  woodlands  to  make  outdoor  recrea- 
tion truly  meaningful  to  urban  people  who  desperately  need  it. 

Here^  in  agriculture ^  are  assets  of  $207  billion^  producing  coirnno- 
dities  selling  for  around  $35  billion.    Farmland  alone  is  valued  at  more  than 
$109  billion       a  living renewable  resource  that  feeds clothes^  shelters 
and  possesses  intangible  values  no  man  can  measure. 

Third,  we  have  programs  to  enable  people  to  conserve,  use,  and 
develop  the  land  and  water  resources        a  whole  galaxy  of  action  programs 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  by  the  States,  and  by  local  government.     In  an 
all-out  effort  to  improve    and  strengthen  these  programs,  the  USDA  is  empha- 
sizing rural  areas  development. 

Rural  areas  development  is  a  blending  of  all  available  programs  for 
a  broad-gauge,  long-range  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the  problems  of  rural 
America. 

Credit  problems  are  not  being  attacked  separately  from  those  of 
conservation. 

Conservation  is  not  being  sought  separately  from  the  efforts  to 
bring  production  into  balance  with  consumption  and  increase  farm  income  through 
fair  prices  for  farm  products. 

(more ) 
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Industrial  development  is  not  being  sought  separately  from  solution 
of  the  problems  of  adequate  training  and  education^  water  supply,  sewage 
disposal,  electrification,  hospitals,  libraries,  and  other  necessary  public 
facilities. 

Help  for  the  development  of  outdoor  recreation  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  forest  takes  into  account  the  need  for  credit  and  technical  assistance,  and 
the  needs  of  both  rural  and  urban  people. 

The  time  is  past  when  each  program  goes  down  a  separate  path.  The 
time  is  here  when  local  people  can  use  as  one  the  tools  of  credit,  research, 
technical  aid,  electrification,  educational  services,  marketing,  and  assistance 
in  cooperative  efforts. 

The  time  is  past  when  land  can  be  idled.    Rural  America  — 
all  America       needs  all  its  land  in  economic  use,  but  not  for  crops.  Instead, 
land  can  be  put  to  paying  use  for  the  production  of  grass,  trees,  and  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  time  is  past  when  America  can  afford  a  single  use  for  any  acre 
if  that  acre  can  be  puf  to  multiple-use,  just  as  the  National  Forests  are 
producing  timber,  water  supply,  forage,  wildlife  and  recreation       all  at  the 
same  time. 

And  the  time  is  past  when  it's  even  vaJ.id  to  ask,  "Can  rural 
America  be  revitalized?" 

Rural  America  is  being  revitalized  now. 

It  is  happening  where  local  people  take  the  initiative,  as  they  did 
in  the  Northeast  Elko  Soil  'Conservation  District  of  Nevada. 

( more ) 
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When  the  district  was  organized  in  19^8^  there  vas  little  coordination 
of  conservation  work  on  public  and  private  lands.     Sagebrush  had  taken  over  350^000 
acres.     Little  grass  was  left  for  cattle.     Food  and  cover  for  wildlife  was  scant. 
The  land  was  eroding.     Few  measures  were  being  used  to  conserve  and  use  the  limited 
rainfall^  or  the  water  from  moimtain  snowmelt. 

Then  the  district  supervisors  mobilized  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Nevada  Fish  and  Game  Department,  and  the  Nevada  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources,  to  launch  a  thirty-five  year 
program  to  develop  the  entire  area. 

As  needed,  conservation  cost-sharing  help  from  USDA's  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  and  credit  aid  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  were  available.    These  programs  meshed  with  technical  help  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  range  and  watershed  management  work  of  USDA's 
Forest  Service  on  the  Hmboldt  National  Forest,  and  the  improvement  of  public 
domain  by  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Last  year- -10  years  after  the  coordinated  program  started- -the  work  was 

appraised. 

Range  conditions  had  improved  20  percent,  and  as  a  result  a  sounder  live- 
stock industry  benefits  the  communities,  schools,  churches,  and  business  as  well  as 
the  ranchers. 

And  there  is  a  big  increase  in  outdoor  recreation  dollars  flowing  into 
the  district.     The  value  of  meat  harvested  annually  has  doubled  the  $51^000  figure 
at  the  start  of  the  program. 

(more ) 
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New  fishing  waters  were  created  by  the  construction  of  several 
reservoirs,  wildlife  is  increasing,  and  picnicking  and  camping  draw  more  people 
to  the  area. 

Because  of  multiple -use  management,  Humboldt  National  Forest  is  a  major 
asset  to  the  local  communities  in  the  area. 

But  that  isn't  all.    Today,  for  the  first  time,  central  station  electric 
sei*vice  is  available  in  many  remote  areas  of  the  soil  conservation  district,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Elko  County  and  nearby  Utah. 

Northeast  Elko  Soil  Conservation  District  is  not  an  isolated  case.    It  is 
one  of  more  than  2,900  locally -governed  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
covering  9^  percent  of  the  Nation's  farms. 

The  Wells  Rural  Electric  Company  is  just  one  of  995  rural  electric 
cooperatives  which  have  helped  to  bring  central  electric  service  to  97  percent 
of  the  Nation's  farms  and  ranches. 

The  Humboldt  National  Forest  is  one  of  the  15^  National  Forests  respon- 
sive to  local  and  national  needs  for  timber,  forage,  water  supply,  wildlife 
conservation,  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Throughout  rural  America,  local  people  are  directly  involved  in  seeking 
common  objectives  for  their  communities  and  areas.  ' 

More  than  50^000  rural  and  small-town  people  are  members  of  over  1,500 

rural  areas  development  committees.    They  already  have  prepared  2,700  development 

project  proposals,  and  have  started  900  of  them.    These  9OO  operating  projects 

have  created  new  Jobs  for  more  than  12,000  rural  people.    And  when  plans  for  ' 

the  other  1,800  projects  are  rolling,  an  estimated  25,000  new  Jobs  will  have  been 

created  in  rural  America.  j 

(more )  ' 
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There  is  no  better  place  to  see       and  to  feel  --  the  upswing  in 
the  countryside  than  with  the  family  in  a  new  rural  home. 

Time  and  again  we  have  seen  fears  disappear  and  confidence  re- 
appear as  the  Department  has  helped  rural  families  to  finance  6_,200  new 
homes  since  the  Housing  Act  of  I961  was  passed.     The  effect  also  is  electri- 
fying on  the  community.     The  building  of  a  new  home  is  proof  that  someone 
has  confidence  in  the  community's  future  as  a  good  place  to  live_,  to  work^ 
and  to  bring  up  a  family. 

And  the  effect  goes  far  beyond  the  community.    It  is  like  a  pebble 
dropped  into  a  still  pond.    Rural  construction  creates  jobs  and  extra  buying 
power  for  carpenters^  electricians bricklayers^  and  others.    It  provides  an 
additional  market  for  building  materiS,ls  and  appliances  --a  market  that 
helps  to  buoy  the  urban  economy. 

This  is  extremely  important^  for  we  are  an  interdependent  people 
rural ^  suburban,  and  urban.    Revitalization  of  the  countryside  will  be 
speeded  by  a  strong  and  vigorously  growing  urban  economy  with  the  means  to 
buy  the  goods  and  services,,  including  outdoor  recreation,  produced  in  rural 
areas . 

And  each  region  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole, 

Yet^  each  region  differs  from  all  the  others.    There  are  measurable 

differences  in  climate,  resources^  size  of  farm,  crops  and  livestock  produced, 

income,  density  of  population,  public  facilities  and  services,  nearness  to 

markets,  degree  of  industrial  development,  historical  background,  and  in 

the  impact  of  change.    Each  region,  and  in  most  cases  each  sub -region  or 
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area^  has  problems  and  resources  peculiar  to  it. 

This  conference  vas  arranged  to  give  you  full  opportunity  to  review 
■with  each  other,,  and  "with  us^  the  problems  of  this  region  and  the  resources 
both  human  and  physical  or  material        for  solving  these  problems. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  participate  in  one  of  the  four  discussion 
groups.    We  are  eager  to  have  your  ans-wers  to  the  questions  to  be  propounded 
at  these  group  sessions. 

You  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  matters  of  vital  concern  to 
rural  development  and  conservation  in  your  region. 

We  are  here  to  listen^  and  to  learn.    We  vant  your  suggestions  for 
improving  the  Department's  services  for  conservation  and  development. 

To  make  the  services  of  the  Department  more  effective^  I  have 
reorganized  it  to  place  under  one  leader       the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural 
Development  and  Conservation       the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service^  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration^  the  Forest  Service^  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development^ 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration ^  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
This  is  a  grouping  --a  packaging  --of  important  development  and  conservation 
services  to  enable  the  Department  to  help  you  more  effectively. 

In  making  these  and  other  changes  in  the  Department^  I  have  sought 
the  advice  of  almost  countless  rural  leaders.     I  have  worked  closely  with 
members  of  Congress. 

And  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  today  that  the  Congress  has  provided 
new  and  important  tools  for  your  use  in  revitalizing  the  countryside. 

(more) 
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Some  of  these  are  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962,  v/hich  was 
passed  last  Tuesday. 

Others  are  in  the  Puhlic  Works  Acceleration  Act  which  President  Kennedy 
signed  into  law  in  mid -September .     This  Act's  pu2rpose  is  the  immediate  creation 
of  new  jobs  in  financially  hard-pressed  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  massive  backlog  of  work  projects 
ready  to  provide  new  jobs  and  economic  ups^d-ng  in  rural  areas  eligible  for  help 
uQder  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program^  in  virtually  every  State.    Most  of 
them  can  be  started  within  30  to  60  days  after  funds  are  allocated.    All  can  be 
completed  rapidly.    All  will  create  jobs  and  speed  rural  areas  development  in  . 
cooperation  with  local  people. 

Some  of  the  projects  ready  for  operation  are  Federal.     Some  are  coopera- 
tive projects  with  State  aid  local  governmental  subdivisions.     Local  cost-sharing  .j.. 
or  matching  of  Federal  funds  is  required  for  these  projects.     Scores  of  multi- 
purpose dams  in  Small  Watershed  projects  sponsored  by  local  agencies  in  cooperation 
\j±th  SCS  could  be  included.     So  could  State -Forest  Service  cooperative  projects^ 
including  protection  of  forested  areas  from  fire^  insects^  and  diseases. 

USDA  is  working  closely  with  the  Department  of  Commerce^  which  administers 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program in  getting  rural  projects  started  immediately.- 
USDA  already  was  working  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  carrying  out  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  in  eligible  rural  areas. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962  gives  the  Department  authority  to  aid 
rural  people  in  new  long-range  programs  for  putting  the  land  we  don't  need  for 
crops  into  new  and  profitable  uses^  including  a  great  expansion  of  outdoor 
recreation  for  all  Americans. 
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Pennit  me  to  briefly  describe  some  of  these  new  authorities. 

USDA  now  can  enter  into  agreements  up  to  10  years  with  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  carry  out  long-range  conservation  plans.    These  agreements  will  pro- 
vide for  cost-sharing  and  other  help  for  changes  in  cropping  systems  and  land  use, 
and  for  developments  of  soil,  forest,  wildlife  and  recreation  resources.  This 
includes  land  on  which  conservation  reserve  contracts  are  expiring. 

The  Department  has  authority  to  assist  State  and  local  public  agencies 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  the  State  Legislature  to  carry  out  land  utilization 
plans.    Federal  loans,  repayable  within  30  years,  can  be  made  to  the  designated 
State  and  local  agencies. 

In  Small  V/atershed  Projects,  the  Department  now  may  share  with  agencies 
of  the  State  up  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for 
reservoir  or  other  areas  to  be  managed  by  State  and  local  agencies  for  public 
recreation.    Cost-sharing  also  may  be  made  available  for  providing  sanitary  facili- 
ties, electrical  service,  boat  anchorage  and  launching  sites,  swimming  beaches, 
roads,  parking  areas,  public  camp  and  picnic  sites ^  trails,  overlook  stations, 
cleared  public  use  water  areas,  and  related  administrative  facilities.    State  fish, 
wildlife,  and  park  agencies  are  eligible  for  help.    So  are  counties,  municipalities, 
and  special  purpose  districts  created  by  or  under  provisions  of  State  legislation. 

The  Department  may  now  advance  funds  to  local  organizations  for  immediate 
purchase  of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  to  prevent  encroachment  of  other 
developments  in  Small  Watershed  Projects.    These  funds  would  have  to  be  repaid  with 
interest  before  construction  is  started. 

The  Department  now  may  aid  local  organizations  in  developing  water  supply 
for  future  use  in  Small  Watershed  Projects.    USDA  can  pay  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  reservoir  to  store  water  for  future  municipal  or  industrial  use. 
Repayment  and  interest  charges  may  be  deferred  up  to  10  years  if  the  water  stored 
for  future  use  is  not  used  during  that  period.    Repayment  \-rLt'h  interest  will  begin 
as  soon  as  the  water  is  first  used.  ^^^^^^ 
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All  these  and  other  watershed  act  amendments  are  applicable  to  the  11 
watersheds,  such  as  the  Santa  Ynez  Flood  Prevention  Project  in  Santa  Barhara 
County,  California,  authorized  under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19^^. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Department  through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
can  malie  real,  estate  loans  to  individual  farmers  for  development  of  outdoor 
recreation.    The  owner -operator  of  a  family-size  fam  may  borrow  up  to  $6*0,000 
for  construction  of  fish  ponds,  development  of  hunting  preserves,  construction 
of  cabins,  picnic  and  camping  areas,  and  other  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 
The  borrower  may  have  up  to  ^0  years  to  repay  the  loan  at  five  percent  interest. 

Operating  loans  up  to  $35^000  also  are  available  to  owner-operators  and  to ^ 
farm  tenants  for  operation  of  recreational  facilities.    These  loans  are  repayable 
in  seven  years  at  five  percent  interest. 

With  these  new  tools,  the  Department  can  assist  you  and  your  local  agencies 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  Rural  Renewal  Projects,  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Projects,  Watershed  Recreation  Projects,  development  of  future 
water  supply,  projects  for  expanding  grasslands  and  family  forests,  and  for 
the  development  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  on  farm  land. 

The  Department  looks  to  local  people  to  initiate,  to  plan,  and  to  carry 
out  these  projects  in  cooperation  with  local  and  State  agencies,  just  as  it 
does  in  its  long-established  conservation  and  development  programs  for  privately- 
owned  land. 

The  ultimate  success  of  irural  areas  development  is  —  and  must  be  --  the 
responsibility  of  local  people.    The  impetus  and  the  drive  must  come  from  them. 

(more ) 
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The  Federal  Government  can  provide  incentives  and  technical  services, 
but  government  cannot  fiind  should  not  do  the  joh  for  local  people.  Government 
cannot  and  should  not  control  all  the  land-use  activities  of  its  citizens. 
The  goveniment  has  programs  and  resources  that  will  help  them.    But  any 
community  —  any  area  --  that  waits  for  government  to  pull  it  out  of  the 
problems  caused  by  change  smd  shifting  economic  and  social  patterns  will  be 
submerged • 

The  challenge,  then,  is  to  the  leadership  of  the  people  of  this  great 
countryside  of  ours.    Countless  thousands  of  people,  living  up  to  the  tradition 
born  in  rural  America  of  local  effort  to  meet  local  problems,  have  already 
accepted  the  challenge.    They  have  sound  experience  eind  notable  achievements 
to  back  them  in  this  effort.    Local  leadership  in  farmer  committees,  electric 
and  other  cooperatives,  in  soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  in  rural 
areas  development  committees,  as  well  as  in  scores  of  organizations  in  our 
towns  and  villages,  has  demonstrated  its  worth.    A  united  and  coordinated 
effort  of  all  these  forces  will  insure  the  future  of  r\iral  America. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  our  program  for  strengthening 
rural  America  is  an  integral  part  of  our  program  for  Food  and  Agriculture  in 
the  1960's.    The  heated  debate  over  controversial  supply  msmagement  features 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962  obscured  the  great  advances  authorized 
in  the  Act  for  conservation  and  development  --  advances  that  drew  quiet  but 
strong  support  from  conservation  leaders  in  all  fields  and  at  all  levels, 
rural  and  urban.    But  the  goal  of  strejigthening  the  income  of  the  family  farm, 
by  means  of  adjusting  production  to  amounts  that  can  be  used,  is  inseparable 
from  the  goal  of  strengthening  rural  America. 

(more ) 
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We  seek  increased  efficiency  on  our  farms ^  and  ve  vould  further 
this  goal  by  helping  farmers  to  acquire  and  operate  more  efficient  farming 
units;  but  along  vith  this  ve  seelc  farm  programs  that  will  enable  the  farmer, 
as  veil  as  the  consumer,  to  benefit  from  this  increased  efficiency. 

Ue  seel:,  therefore,  to  manage  our  abundant  productivity,  not  by  idling 
land,  but  by  putting  it  to  use  to  provide  services  such  as  recreation  that  are 
in  increasingly  scarce  supply. 

We  repudiate  the  C.E.D.  proposals  to  use  poverty  as  a  veapon  to 
accelerate  the  migration  from  our  farms,  and  to  replace  a  surplus  of  vheat  and 
corn  vith  a  surplus  of  men  and  vomen* 

* 

Instead,  ve  can  provide,  in  rural  America: 

--a  land  of  prosperous  farms  and  thriving  tovns,  vhere  people  may 
choose  to  earn  a  living,  not  only  by  producing  food  and  fiber,  but  also  from 
among  a  number  of  attractive  alternatives  that  result  from  building  new 
enterprises  and  creating  nev  opportunities; 

—  opportunities  for  combining  part-time  employment  vith  part-time 
agricultvire  to  help  to  provide  a  good  life  for  those  many  Americans  vho  pre- 
fer to  live  in  non -metropolitan  areas; 

—  decent  housing  and  adequate  living  for  the  millions  of  senior 
citizens  vho  live  in  greater  proportions  in  oiir  rural  areas  than  in  our  cities; 

(more) 
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—  communities  that  can  provide  healthy  education^  and  other  public 
services  equal  to  the  hest  that  we  knov  hov  to  provide; 

resources  of  outdoor  recreation  of  all  kinds  and  in  sufficient 
supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  urban  population; 

the  conservation  of  our  soil  and  water  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  future  generations . 

This  kind  of  rural  America  will  add  to  the  economic  strength  of  the 
Nation^  and  will  continue  to  make  invaluable  spiritual  and  social  contributions 
to  our  national  life.    We  can  have  this  kind  of  rural  America  if  we  work 
together  to  preserve  the  real  values  of  our  heritage  as  we  use  the  new  science 
and  technology  to  meet  changing  human  needs. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

I  ^      I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  mile -high  city  of  Denver. 

?v 

'  '     ^    Crossing  the  Plains  with  the  speed  of  a  modern  airliner,  I  remembered  with 
pride  the  courageous  men  and  women  who  only  a  few  short  generations  ago  came  in 
covered  v/agons,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot  to  carve  out  new  homes  and  new  farms  and 
ranches  on  the  Plains  and  in  the  Mountains.    And  how  many  others  braved  the  dangers 
of  mountain  passes  and  deserts  to  push  the  frontier  westward  to  the  Pacific,  I 
remembered,  too,  how  countless  people  through  the  years  have  struggled  and  won 
against  the  drought  and  dust  of  the  Plains       through  lean  years  and  good  years. 

Political  philosophers,  poets,  and  historians  have  rightly  sung  the  praises 
of  rural  America.    They  have  told  us  of  the  basic  qualities  that  made  our  land 
great  —  the  initiative,  the  independence,  the  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy, the  pioneering  courage  that  overcame  tremendous  obstacles,  and  the  vision  to 
aspire  to  a  future  of  limitless  possibilities.    They  told  us  how  these  qualities 
grew,  flourished,  and  bore  fruit  on  farms  and  ranches  and  in  small  towns  as  America 
grew. 

This  rural  America  now  faces  a  period  of  serious  crisis  --a  crisis  brought 

about  by  the  same  technological  and  scientific  progress  that  made  American  agriculture 
the  productive  miracle  of  the  world. 

But  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  real  threat  to  rural  America  does 
not  lie  in  scientific  and  technical  progress  itself.    The  real  threat  lies  in  the 
failure  to  direct  the  changes  growing  out  of  that  progress  to  meet  the  real  needs 
and  wants  of  all  the  people  of  this  nation.    And  the  health  of  the  entire  nation, 
not  merely  that  of  the  countryside,  will  be  seriously  threatened  if  we  fail  to  pre- 
serve and  adveince  the  real  values  of  the  past  as  we  adopt  and  make  use  of  the 
potential  for  the  future. 


A.ddress  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.^  Freeman  keynoting  regional  Land  and 
People  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo.,  October  8,  19^2,  9'M  a.m.  (MST). 
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This  threat  is  very  real^  and  very  serious.    Its  reality  is  illustrated  "by 
the  cold  facts  of  what  has  happened  tc  rural  America  in  our  generation.    I  will 
point  out  some  of  these  facts  a  little  later.    Its  seriousness  is  demonstrated 
when  an  organization  as  distinguished  as  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
proposes  to  solve  the  farm  problem  by  cruelly  depressing  farm  income  to  the  point 
Inhere  a  mortal  blow  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  small  cities,  towns,  villages  and 
farms  that,  together,  make  up  rural  America. 

» . 

The  C.E.D.  would  thus  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  of  surplus  grain  by  sub- 
stituting for  it  an  infinitely  more  serious  problem  of  surplus  human  beings  I 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this  approach. 

Instead  of  the  C.E.D.  program  of  deliberately  using  poverty  to  drive  people 
off  the  farms,  we  seek  to  end  rural  poverty  by  building  new  resources  in  the 
country. 

Instead  of  the  C.E.D.  program  to  idle  our  great  land  resources  because 
they  now  produce  more  food  than  we  can  use,  we  seek  to  redirect  those  resources 
to  meet  critical  and  growing  scarcities  that  exist  in  our  society. 

Instead  of  using  rural  America  as  a  base  from  which  to  inflict  upon  our 
burgeoning  metroijolitan  areas  an  influx  of  job- seekers,  we  strive  to  develop  in 
rural  America  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation  that  will  offer  to  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  our  cities  opportunities  to  fulfill  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
pressing  and  urgent  demands. 

-more- 
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These  are  sooe  of  our  goals  for  rural  )\inerlca.    In  order  to  approach  this 
task  within  a  fremework  of  -"jinderstanding  that  will  emhle  us  to  choose  the  best 
programs  directed  toward  these  goals,  I  am  asking  you  to  review  with  me:  Pirst, 
the  size  and  shape  of  rural  America;  second,  some  of  the  facts  today  that  dearJy 
warn  us  of  the  imminent  threat  to  our  rural  econooy;  aaad,  third,  sane  of  the 
programs  we  are  developing  to  avert  this  threat  "by  expanding  opportunity  end 
encoux^iging  new  growth* 

Let*s  take  a  look  at  rural  America  today. 

Two  but  of  every  five  Americans  today  live  in  areas  that  are  esQ-satialiy 
rural  in  their  nature.    Almost  l6  minion  live  on  farms.    Thirty-eight  millicn 
others,  who  are  not  farmers,  live  close  to  the  land  in  strictly  ru27al  areas*  Jn 
towns  and  non-metropolitan  cities  of  less  than  25/000  population  there  ars  22 
million  more  people  \7bo,  because  they  draw  their  economic  life-blood  from  the 
caunt:<yside,  are  also  a  part  of  rural  America. 

©ley  total  up  to  7^  million  people  who  are  most  directly  concerned  with 
the  danger  signals  that  threaten  xvral  America,  although  all  AJitericans  axe 
indirectly  involved.    To  understand  their  implications  ^  let^s  look  for  a  moment 
at  some  of  the  resu3.ts  that  technological  and  scientific  changes  have  brought 
abotrfc,  along  with  the  new  problems  arising  because  of  the  failure  t-o  adjust  to 
thefjte  changes. 

In  the  fl2»st  place,  it  is  important  to  recognize  to  wimt  extent  our 
growth  in  population  reflects?  increasing  i3rbani?at3.on>.    From  1950  to  19^0,  some 
300  metroTJOld  tan  counties  accounted  for  85  percent  of  the  popu'iation  incz-ease. 
And  50  of  t.hese  KetrcpolitAu  counties  had  Viali'  of  the  Mation't-*.  totaTi 
pcpui^ticn  grovi-zU^ 

(more) 
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Outside  urbanized  areas,  the  population  of  most  towns  under  2,500 
declined,  'lAiile  that  of  most  towns  from  2,500  to  10,000  people  increased 
slightly.    But  their  supporting  farm  population  dropped  by  one-third  — 
from  23.1  ffiilllon  to  15 •  6  million.    On  the  average,  at  least  a  million 
people  left  the  farm  every  year  throiagh  the  1950's. 

The  decline  in  farm  population  reflects  the  economic  plight  of  the 
fanner.    The  efficient  family  farmer  found  it  necessary  to  increase  his 
acreage  enough  for  full  use  of  the  machine-based  technologies.    He  bought 
or  rented  land  from  the  small  fanner  who  lacked  the  resources  or  the  skills 
to  use  the  new  technology. 

Many  small  farmers  gave  up,  or  turned  to  ^diatever  nonfarm  work  they 
could  find  in  order  to  remain  in  rural  America.    In  1959>  families  oa  the 
2,9  million  farms  producing  less  than  $10,000  in  gross  marketings  got  73 
percent  of  their  cash  income  from  nonfarm  sources. 

Even  with  many  fewer  people  to  dj.vide  farm  earnings,  per  capita  personal 
income  of  the  farm  population  was  $1,373  last  year,  or  only  59  percent  of  the 
$2,3^5  "^OT  the  nonfarm  population. 

And  this  was  true  despite  the  fact  that  total  realized  net  farm  income 
was  10  percent  higher  in  1961  than  in  i960,  and  the  highest  in  eight  years. 

With  its  ma;)or  economic  mainstay  in  trouble,  rural  America  began  to 
slide  backwards.    And  today  we  see  these  results: 

More  than  half  of  the  poverty  in  America  today  is  in  rural  America. 

(more) 
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Rural  people  lack  educational  opportunities.    Half  of  our  urban 
people  25  years  of  age  and  older' have  had  more  than  11  years  of  formal  e<3.uca- 
tion.    By  comparison,  the  median  figure  for  the  rural  nonfarm  population  is 
9.5  years  of  formal  schooling,  and  for  farm  people  it  is  8,8  years. 

Rural  people  lack  job  opportunities.    Underemployment  in  the  rural 
areas  is  so  great  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  around  fovir  million  unemployed . 

This  has  happened  in  a  countryside  which  has  produced  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  never  before  seen  in  the  vorld  —  -where  one  farm  worker  feeds 
and  clothes  27  people. 

This  has  happened,  in  the  United  States  of  America  —  the  richest, 

K 

most  vigorous  and  dynamic  society  in  the  -world. 

The  sound  and  the  fury  over  the  management  and  use  of  agricultural 
abundance  has  too  often  obscured  the  plight  of  people  and  the  plight  of  rural 
1    cOTinimities .    Concern  has  centered  on  commodities  —  instead  of  communities. 

But  ve  are  here  today  because  our  concern  —  yours  and  mine  —  is 
for  people  and  their  communities. 

Change,  inexorable  though  it  is,  can  be  shaped  to  vork  for  people 
not  against  them.    This  means  a  tvo-pronged  attack  on  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture.   We  must  manage  our  abundant  productivity  in  order  that  the  really 
efficient  family  farm  can  produce  a  decent  income;  and,  second,  for  those 
no'j  living  on  farms  that  cannot  be  operated  efficiently,  we  must  offer 
opportunities  to  raise  their  levels  of  living  by  means  of  both  agricultural 
and  non -agri cultural  pursuits,  or  some  combination  of  the  two,  as  far  as 
practicable  in  their  o\m  communities  -inhere  they  perfer  to  live. 

(more) 
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It  Is  utterly  inconceivable  to  me  to  think  that  in  the  American 
society  there  is  a  lack  of  resources,  a  lack  of  ingenuity,  or  a  shortage  of 
determination  to  revitalize  rural  America. 


What  basic  resources  do  ve  have  with  which  to  strengthen  rural 

America? 

First,  we  tiave  tremendous  human  resources.    You  and  thousands  of 
others  are  serving  in  hundreds  of  local,  State,  and  regional  planning  and 
action  institutions  or  conanittees  —  both  public  and  private. 

Second,  we  have  abundant  natural  resources  in  o\ir  land,  water, 
forests,  and  wildlife.    Nearly  three -fourths  of  all  land  in  the  kd  contiguous 
States  is  in  private  ownership.    Here  is  the  source  of  our  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber,  and  69  percent  of  our  commercial  forests.    Privately  owned  land, 
together  with  the  National  Forests  and  other  public  land,  is  the  great  gathering 
place  and  reservoir  of  most  of  the  fresh  water  for  farm,  city,  industry, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  game  taken  by  hunting  is  produced  on  privately- 
owned  land.    Eighty- five  percent  of  the  wildlife  habitat  economically  feasible 
of  in?)rovement  is  privately-owned. 

Here,  near  the  crowded  cities,  is  space  for  outdoor  recreation,  and 
the  water,  fish,  game,  wild  creatures,  and  woodlaiuis  to  make  outdoor  recreation 
truly  meanl^^ul  to  urban  people  who  desperately  need  it. 

Third,  we  have  programs  to  enable  prople  to  conserve,  use,  and  develop 

the  land  and  water  resources  —  a  whole  galaxy  of  action  programs  authorized  by 

the  Congress,  by  the  States,  and  by  loc€il  government.    In  an  all-out  effort  to 
improve  and  strengthen  these  programs,  the  USDA  is  emphasizing  rural  areas 

development.  ,       ^  ,  . 
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Bural  areas  development  is  a  blending  of  all  available  programs  for 
a  broad-gaiJge ,  long-range  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the  problems  of  rural 
America. 

Credit  problems  are  not  being  attacked  separately  from  those  of 
conservation. 

Conservation  is  not  being  sought  separately  from  the  efforts  to  bring 
production  into  balance  with  consumption  and  increase  farm  income  through  fair 
prices  for  farm  products. 

Industrial  development  is  not  being  sought  separately  from  solution 
of  the  problems  of  adequate  training  aiKL  education,  water  .supply,  sewage 
disposal,  electrification,  hospitals,-  libraries,  and  other  necessary  public 
facilities . 

Help  for  the  development  of  outdoor  recreation  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
forest  takes  into  account  the  need  for  credit  and  technical  assistance,  and 
the  needs  of  both  rural  and  urban  people. 

The  time  is  past  when  each  program  goes  down  a  separate  path.  The 
time  is  here  when  local  people  can  use  as  one  the  tools  of  credit,  research, 
technical  aid,  electrification,  educational  services,  marketing,  and  assistance 
in  cooperative  efforts . 

The  time  is  past  when  land  can  be  idled.    Instead,  land  can  be  put 
to  paying  use  for  the  production  of  grass,  trees,  and  oufidoor  recreation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  &11  Americans. 

The  time  is  past  when  America  can  afford  a  single  use  for  any  acre 
if  that  acre  can  be  put  to  multiple -use ,  just  as  the  National  Forests  are 
producing  timber,  water  supply,  forage,  wildlife  and  recreation  —  all  at  the 
same  time.  (more)  USDA  3^95-62 
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And  the  time  Is  past  when  it's  even  valid  to  ask,  "Can  rural  America 
he  revitalized?" 

Rural  America  is  being  revitalized  now. 

It  is  happening  where  local  people  take  the  initiative,  as  they  did 
in  the  Pojoaque -Santa  Cruz  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District  in  northern 
New  Mexico. 

This  district  had  about  all  the  land  and  water  problems  there  are  — 
erosion,  flood,  sediment,  and  drought. 

Except  for  narrow  strips  of  irrigated  land  along  the  streams,  the 
area  is  steep  and  cut  by  deep  washes .    The  dry  foothill  range  lands  had  been 
heavily  grazed  by  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.    Flash  floods  from  the  hills  in- 
to the  narrow   *  valleys  damaged  irrigation  syatems. 

The  problem  was  conqpounded  by  the  fact  that  seven-eighths  of  the  land 
is  publicly  owned  or  managed.    A  single  farmer  or  rancher  often  was  a  user,  by 
lease  or  permit,  of  lands  administered  by  as  many  as  three  different  public 
agencies,  in  addition  to  a  lease  on  private  land. 

In  1951  the  district  supervisors  mobilized  the  services  of  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  State  Land 
Commission,  and  the  State  Department  of  Game  and  Fish. 


(more ) 
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Together  they  worked  out  a  unified  program  for  the  -wise  use  of 
public  and  private  land.    They  decided  to  tackle  their  problems  the  way 
nature  had  paclcaged  them  —  on  a  small  watershed  basis. 

As  needed,  conservation  cost-sharing  help  came  from  USDA's  Agricul- 
tvraX  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.    They  had  credit  aid  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.    These  programs  meshed  with  technical  help 
frcra  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  range  and  watershed  management  work 
of  the  Forest  Service  on  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest,  and  the  improvement 
of  other  public  lands  by  the  Depeirtment  of  Interior  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  district  supervisors  got  additional  help  when  they  sponsored 
the  Santa  Cruz  Small  Watershed  Projects.  Dams  to  retard  flood  water  or  to 
stop  the  flow  of  sediment  are  being  built  where  they  are  needed  —  some  on 
public  land  and  others  on  private  land.  The  range  lands  are  better  managed 
and  better  protected  --  producing  much  more  forage  for  livestock  and  wild- 
life. An  area  of  spectacular  gullies  —  a  veritable  badlands  type  of 
erosion  —  is  being  healed  by  grass  as  a  result  of  the  management  program. 

All  this       and  much  more       began  when  local  people  took  the 
initiative  to  combine  public  and  private  resources  to  solve  muttrnl  problems. 

And  the  unified  program  is  gaining  speed.    A  new  watershed  project, 
in  the  Pojoaque  Valley,  is  being  planned  with  USDA  help. 

The  people  of  Santa  Fe,  just  south  of  the  district,  are  supporting 
the  program,  too.    Less  than  a  month  ago.  The  New  Mexican  published  in 

(more) 
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Santa  Fe  said  editorially:    "Last  year  the  property  owners  ...  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  valley  protected  themselves  from  a  substantial  amount  of  flash  flood  and 
erosion  damage  ....    This  year,  residents  of  the  Pojoaque  valley  are 
setting  up  a  similar  program.    We're  100  percent  for  them." 

And  the  local  people  also  are  looking  far  into  the  future.  Less 
than  a  month  ago,  the  district  supervisors  completed  a  new,  forward -looking 
district  program.    They  took  into  accoimt  all  the  new  programs  that  will  aid 
them  with  rural  areas  development.    They  included  outdoor  recreational 
development  to  help  meet  one  of  today's  greatest  needs  of  all  Americans.  This 
new  district  program  now  becomes  the  basis  for  continued  cooperation  of  the 
people  of  Pojoaque -Santa  Cruz  district  gmd  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

But  that  isn't  all.    More  and  more  people  in  the  area  are  receiving 
central  station  electric  service  through  the  Jemez  Mountains  Electric  Coopera- 
tive at  nearby  Espanola.    With  locuis  totaling  more  than  eight  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  from  USDA's  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  the  coopera- 
tive is  serving  about  eight  thousand  consumers.    Nearly  $1,900,000  in  principal 

and  interest  has  been  paid  back. 

Pojoaque -Santa  Cruz  District  is  not  eui  isolated  case. 
Throughout  rural  America,  local  people  are  directly  involved  in 

seeking  common  objectives  for  their  communities  and  areas. 

More  thaxL  50 >  000  rural  and  small -town  people  cure  members  of  over 
1,500  rural  areas  development  committees.    They  already  have  prepared  2,700 
development  project  proposeds,  and  have  started  900  of  them. 

(more) 
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There  is  no  better  place  to  see  —  and  to  feel  —  the  upswing  in  the 
countryside  than  with  the  family  in  a  new  rural  hone . 

Time  and  again  we  have  seen  fears  disappear  ajid  confidence  reappear  as  the 
Department  has  helped  rural  families  to  finance  6,200  new  hones  since  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  was  passed.    The  effect  also  is  electrifying  on  the  community.  The 
building  of  a  new  home  is  proof  that  someone  has  confidence  in  the  community's 
future  as  a  good  place  to  live,  to  work,  axid  to  bring  up  a  family. 

And  the  effect  goes  far  beyond  the  community.    It  is  like  a  pebble  dropped 
into  a  still  pond.    Rural  construction  creates  jobs  and  extra  buying  power  for 
carpenters,  electricians,  bricklayers,  and  others.    It  provides  an  additional 
market  for  building  materials  and  appliances  —  a  market  that  helps  to  buoy  the 
\jrban  economy. 

This  is  extremely  important,  for  we  are  an  interdependent  people  rural, 
suburban,  and  urban.    Revitalization  of  the  countryside  will  be  speeded  by  a 
strong  and  vigorously  growing  urban  economy  with  the  means  to  buy  the  goods  and 
services,  including  outdoor  recreation,  produced  in  rural  areas. 

And  each  region  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole. 

This  regional  conference  was  arranged  to  give  you  full  opportunity  to 
review  with  each  other,  and  with  us,  the  problems  of  the  Great  Plains  States 
and  the  resources       both  human  and  physical  or  material  —  for  solving  these 
problems  • 


(more ) 
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I  urge  each  of  you  to  participate  in  one  of  the  four  discussion  groups. 
We  are  eager  to  hdve  your  answers  to  the  questions  to  be  propounded  at  these 
group  sessions. 

You  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  matters  of  vital  concern  to  rural 
development  and  conservation  in  your  region. 

We  are  here  to  listen,  and  to  learn.    We  want  your  suggestions  for  improving 
the  Department's  services  for  conservation  and  development. 

To  make  the  services  of  the  Department  more  effective,  I  have  reorganized 
it  to  place  vinder  one  leader  —  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Development 
and  Conservation  The  Fanner  Cooperative  Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, the  Forest  Service,  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service*  This  is  a 
grouping  a  pacliageing  of  important  development  and  conservation  services 
to  enable  the  Department  to  help  you  more  effectively. 

In  making  these  and  other  changes  in  the  Department,  I  have  sought 
the  Eidvice  of  almost  countless  rural  leaders.    I  have  worked  closely  with 
members  of  Congress. 

And  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  today  that  the  Congress  has  provided  new 
and  important  tools  for  your  use  in  revitalizing  the  countryside. 


(more ) 
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Some  of  these  are  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  19^2,  which 
President  Kennedy  signed  less  than'  two  weeks  ago. 

Some  are  in  the  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of  19^2,  also  just  approved 
by  the  President,    USDA's  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  now  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  provide  low  and  moderate  cost  rental  housing  and  related  facilities  for 
elderly  persons  and  families  in  rural  areas. 

Other  new  tools  are  in  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  which  the 
President  signed  into  law  in  mid-September.    This  Act's  purpose  is  the  immediate 
creation  of  new  jobs  in  financially  hard-pressed  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  massive  back3j0g  of  work  projects 
ready  to  provide  new  jobs  and  economic  upswing  in  rural  areas  eligible  for  help  ■ 
under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program,  in  virtually  every  State. 

Some  of  the  projects  ready  for  operation  are  Federal.    These  are  in  the 
National  Forests,  in  soil  conseirvation  districts,  or  for  the  Agricultiiral 
Research  Service. 

Some  are  cooperative  projects  with  State  and  local  governmental 
subdivisions.    Local  cost- sharing  or  matching  of  Federal  funds  is  required  for 
these  projects.    Scores  of  multi-purpose  dams  in  Small  Watershed  projects 
sponsored  by  local  agencies  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation  S€rvice 
could  be  included.    So  could  State-Forest  Service  cooperative  projects,  including 
protection  of  forested  areas  from  fire,  insects,  and  diseases. 


(more ) 
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USDA  is  working  closely  with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  administers 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program,  in  getting  maral  projects  started  iimnedi- 
ately.    USDA  already  was  working  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  carrying  out 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  in  eligible  rural  areas. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962  gives  the  Department  authority  to  aid 
rural  people  in  new  long-range  programs  for  putting  the  land  we  don't  need  for 
crops  into  new  and  profitable  uses,  including  a  great  expansion  of  outdoor 
recreation  for  all  Americans. 

Permit  me  to  briefly  describe  some  of  these  new  authorities. 

USDA  now  can  enter  into  agreements  up  to  10  years  with  farmers  and  ranchers 
to  carry  out  long-range  conservation  plans.    These  agreements  will  provide  for 
cost- sharing  and  other  help  for  changes  in  cropping  systems  and  land  use,  and 
for  development  of  soil,  forest,  wildlife  and  recreation  resources.  This 
includes  land  an  which  conservation  reserve  contracts  are  expiring. 

The  Department  has  authority  to  assist  State  and  local  public  agencies 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  the  State  Legislature  to  carry  out  land  use 
plans.    Federal  loans,  repayable  within  30  years,  can  be  made  to  the  designated 
State  and  local  agencies. 

In  Small  Watershed  Projects,  the  Department  now  may  share  with  agencies  of 
the  State  up  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for 
reservoir  or  other  areas  to  be  managed  by  State  and  local  agencies  for  public 
recreation.    Cost- sharing  also  may  be  made  available  for  providing  sanitary  and 
other  facilities  needed  for  recreation.    State  fish,  wildlife,  and  park  agencies 

-more- 
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are  eligible  for  help.    So  are  counties,  municipalities,  and  special  purpose 
districts  created  by  or  \mder  provisions  of  State  legislation. 

The  Department  may  now  advance  funds  to  local  organizations  for  immediate 
purchase  of  land^,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  to  prevent  encroachment  of  other 
developments  in  SmaT1  Watershed  Projects.    These  funds  would  have  to  be  repaid 
with  interest  before  construction  is  started. 

The  Department  now  may  aid  local  organizations  in  developing  water  supply 
for  future  use  in  Small  Watershed  Projects,    USDA  can  pay  up  to  30  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  a  reservoir  to  store  water  for  future  m;micipal  or  industrial 
use.    Repayment  and  interest  charges  may  be  deferred  vrp  to  10  years  if  the  water 
stored  for  future  use  is  not  used  during  that  period.    Repayment  with  interest 
will  begin  as  soon  as  the  water  is  first  used. 

All  these  and  other  watershed  act  amendments  are  applicable  to  the  11 
watersheds,  such  as  the  Washita  River  Flood  Prevention  Project  in  Oklahoma, 
authorized  under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19^. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Department  through  the  Farmers  Home  Administratior 
can  make  loans  to  individual  farmers  for  development  of  outdoor  recreation. 
Tbe  oinier-operator  of  a  family- size  farm  may  borrow  up  to  $6o,000  for 
construction  of  fish  ponds,  development  of  hunting  preser^/es,  construction  of 
cabins,  picnic  and  camping  areas,  and  other  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 
The  borrower  may  have  up  to  liO  years  to  repay  the  loan  at  five  percent  interest. 

Operating  loans  up  to  $35^000  also  ere  available  to  owner- operators  ar>.d 
to  faim  tenants  for  operation  of  recreational  facilities.    These  loans  are 
repayable  in  'seven  years  at  five  percent  interest. 

(more) 
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FHA.  also  may  make  loans  up  to  $1  million  dollars  to  aid  associations  serving  fo^ 
farmers  and  other  norsQ.  families  to  make  changes  in  land  use,  incliiding  the  de-  ^elc 
velopment  of  recreational  facilities.  Hag 

With  these  new  tools,  the  Department  can  assist  you  and  your  local  agencies  |tiire 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  Rural  Renewal  Projects,  Resource  Conservation  and 
Developrnent  Projects,  Watershed  Recreation  Developments,  creation  of  water  supply 
for  future  needs,  projects  for  expanding  grasslands  and  family  forests,  and  for 
the  development  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  on  farm  land. 

The  Department  looks  to  local  people  to  initiate,  to  plan,  and  to  carry  out 
these  projects  in  cooperation  with  local  and  State  eigencies,  just  as  it  does  in 
its  long -established  conservation  and  development  programs  for  other  privately- 
owned  land. 

The  ultimate  success  of  rural  areas  development  is  —  and  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  local  people.    The  impetus  and  the  drive  must  come  from  them. 

The  Federal  Gtovernment  can  provide  incentives  and  techniceuL  services,  but 
government  cannot  and  should  not  do  the  job  for  local  people.    Government  ceuinot 
and  should  not  control  all  the  land -use  activities  of  its  citizens.    The  government 
has  programs  and  resoiirces  that  will  help  them.    But  any  connnunity  —  any  area  — 
that  waits  for  government  to  pull  it  out  of  the  problems  caused  by  change  and 
shifting  economic  and  social  patterns  will  be  submerged. 

The  challenge,  then,  is  to  the  leadership  of  the  people  of  this  great  country- 
side of  ours.  Countless  thousands  of  people,  living  up  to  the  tradition  bom  in 
rural  America  of  local  effort  to  meet  local  problems,  have  already  accepted  the 
challenge. They  have  sound  experience  and  notable  achievements  to  back  them  in  this 
effort. Local  leadership  has  demonstrated  its  worth  in  farmer  committees  electric 
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vl(   and  other  cooperatives,  in  soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  in  rural  areas 
development  committees,  as  well  as  'in  scores  of  organizations  in  our  towns  and 
villages,    A  united  and  coordinated  effort  of  all  these  forces  will  insure  the 
future  of  rural  America. 


le 


I  should  like  to  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  our  program  for  strengthen- 
ing rural  America  is  an  integral  part  of  our  program  for  Food  and  Agriculture  in 
the  1960's.    The  heated  dehate  over  controversial  supply  management  features  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  obscured  the  great  advances  authorized  in  the 
Act  for  conservation  and  development       advances  that  drew  quiet  but  strong  sup- 
port from  conse3rvation  leaders  in  all  fields  and  at  all  levels,  rural  and  urban. 
But  the  goal  of  strengthening  the  income  of  the  family  farm,  by  means  of  adjusting 
prodiiction  to  amounts  that  can  be  used,  is  inseparable  from  the  goal  of  strength- 
ening rural  America. 

We  seek  increased  eff.iciency  on  our  fams,  and  we  would  further  this  goal 
by  helping  farmers  to  acquire  and  operate  more  efficient  farming  units;  but  along 
with  this  we  seek  farm  programs  that  will  enable  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
consumer,  to  benefit  from  this  increased  efficiency. 

We  seek,  therefore,  to  manage  our  abundant  productivity,  not  by  idling 
land,  but  by  putting  it  to  use  to  provide  services  such  as  recreation  that  are  in 
increasingly  scarce  supply. 

We  repudiate  the  C.E.D.  proposals  to  use  poverty  as  a  weapon  to  accelerate 
the  migration  from  our  farms,  and  to  replace  a  siirplus  of  wheat  and  corn  with  a 
surplus  of  men  and  women. 

(more ) 
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Instead,  we  can  provide,  in  rural  America: 

—  a  land  of  prosperous  farms  and  thriving  towns,  where  people  may  choose 
to  earn  a  living,  not  only  by  producing  food  and  fiber,  but  also  from  among  a 
number  of  attractive  alternatives  that  result  from  building  new  enterprises  and 
creating  new  opportunities; 

opportunities  for  combining  part-time  employment  with  part-time  agricultur 
to  help  to  provide  a  good  life  for  those  many  Americans  who  prefer  to  live  in  non- 
metroploitan  areas; 

decent  housing  and  axiequate  living  for  the  millions  of  senior  citizens 
who  live  in  greater  proportions  in  our  rural  areas  than  in  our  cities; 

communities  that  can  provide  health,  education,  and  other  public  services 
equal  to  the  best  that  we  know  how  to  provide; 

—  resources  of  outdoor  recreation  of  all  kinds  and  in  sufficient  supply  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  urban  population; 

—  the  conservation  of  our  soil  and  water  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
future  generations. 

This  kind  of  rural  America  will  add  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  Nation, 

j 

and  will  continue  to  make  Invaluable  spiritual  and  social  contributions  to  our  1 
national  life.    We  can  have  this  kind  of  rural  America  if  we  work  together  to 

I 
I 

preserve  the  real  values  of  our  heritage  as  we  use  the  new  science  and  technology 
to  meet  changing  human  needs. 
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^^'^^       The  farm  programs  enacted  in  1961  and  I962  have  made  this  Con^q^^  , 


the  best  for  agriculture  in  three  decades. 


*Farm  income  is  up  over  1  billion  dollars  from  1960  to  an  8-year 

high. 

"Surpluses  of  feed  grains  and  wheat       the  two  most  troublesome 
commodities  of  the  1950 's       are  under  control  and  are  going  do\7n.    By  the  mid 
1960's  they  should  be  nearly  gone.    The  success  of  the  feed  grain  programs  in 
1961  and  1962  has  exceeded  our  most  optimistic  hopes,  and  will,  with  a 
favorable  signup  for  the  I963  program,  reduce  carryover  by  the  end  of  the 
1963  crop  year  to  near  desirable  levels. 

The  feed  grain  situation  in  196^  will  be  entirely  different  from 
the  conditions  we  found  in  I96I.    In  addition  to  the  removal  of  surpluses, 
the  discredited  Benson  program  which  created  the  I96I  conditions  is  nov?  gone. 
This  means  that  we  can  consider  a  wider  range  of  alternative  programs  than 
was  possible  under  the  conditions  of  ever  increasing  surpluses.    We  can  give 
more  serious  consideration  to  voluntary  programs  as  a  means  of  balancing 
supply  with  demand. 

These  steps  taken  over  the  past  tvro  years  represent  solid  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  parity  of  income  for  the  farmer.    The  removal  of  surpluses 
in  grain  will  further  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  family  farm  to  achieve 
this  goal. 


Comment  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  a  News  Conference 
Thursday,  Oct.  11,  I962,  Washington,  D.C.,  2  p.m.  (SDT) 
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^Food  prices  have  remained  stable rising  only  as  much  as  the 
overall  cost  of  living. 

•^he  first  basic  change  in  farm  policy  direction  since  the  1930' s 
was  taken  by  the  Congress  with  the  recognition  that  rural  community  problems 
as  well  as  farm  commodity  problems  should  be  considered  in  developing  farm 
legislation. 

The  response  to  this  new  policy  direction  with  its  programs  for 
land  use  and  rural  development  has  been  extraordinary.    Over  80  percent  of 
the  mail  coming  to  the  Department  on  the  new  farm  legislation  is  on  these 
programs . 

More  significant,  the  series  of  Land  and  People  conferences  across 
the  coimtry  have  been   'highly  successful.    Bankers,  small  town  merchants, 
conservation  groups,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  farmers,  educators  and  women's 
organizations  have  been  represented  at  three  conferences  held  thus  far. 
They  have  been  very  well  attended. 

It  indicates  that  the  centering  of  public  attention  on  farm 
commodity  problems  has  hidden  a  problem  which  rural  people  recognized  long 
ago,  but  were  frustrated  in  trying  to  meet  with  only  local  resources. 

The  conferences  are  helping  rural  community  leaders  identify 
programs  which  they  can  use  to  initiate  local  projects  to  create  new 
economic  growth.    They  contribute  to  a  growing  realization  in  rural  America 
that  the  government  is  moving  actively  on  a  broad  front  to  wipe  out  rural 
poverty.    Over  50  percent  of  the  families  who  live  in  poverty  reside  in 
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rural  areas  where  only  a  third  of  the  people  live. 

Farmers  want  to  find  out  how  recreation  can  be  harvested  as 
profitably  as  crops.    Rural  towns  want  to  build  water  and  sewage  systems  in 
order  to  develop  new  industry.    Community  leaders  want  to  learn  about  loan 
programs  to  develop  new  industry.    Farm  families  and  families  in  rural  towns 
want  to  build  new  homes  and  repair  old  ones.    Senior  citizens  want  to  build 
new  homes.    Church  groups  want  to  build  modern  rest  home  facilities  in  rural 
areas.    Metropolitan  groups  want  to  know  more  about  developing  hunting  areas 
and  recreation  sites  for  weekend  trips. 

These  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  projects  which  will  provide  new 
resources  to  the  farmer  and  rural  community       and  which  are  possible  as  a 
result  of  the  farm  programs  enacted  in  I96I  and  1962.    They  fill  a  long 
ignored  need  in  rural  America. 

The  conferences  also  make  clear  that  these  projects  can  become 
effective  only  when  local  initiative  is  taken  by  local  leaders.    We  can  do 
nothing  if  the  local  community  does  not  want  to  help  itself.    It  will  require 
an  outpouring  of  local  initiative  and  drive  if  the  rural  development  pro- 
grams are  to  succeed. 

The  initial  response  is  an  optimistic  sign  that  they  will  succeed. 

The  threat  to  rural  America  is  not  scientific  and  technical 
progress,  but  the  failure  to  direct  the  changes  growing  out  of  that  progress 
to  meet  the  real  needs  and  wants  of  all  the  people  of  this  nation. 
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We  know  that  scientific  and  technical  progress  will  continue. 
Yesterday,  I  learned  that  the  efforts  to  develop  a  hybrid  wheat  have  been 
successful.    Scientists  who  have  been  conducting  experiments  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  made  a  significant  breakthrough  this  year  and  now  can  predict 
that  commercial  hybrid  wheat  is  a  certainty. 

While  no  one  can  predict  what  this  development  will  mean  in  terms 
of  increased  yields^  of  wheat,  we  do  Isnow  that  the  development  of  hybrid 
corn  and  grain  sorghum  produced  increases  of  20  to  25  percent. 

Thus,  in  I962,  agriculture  has  achieved  a  significant  scientific 
breakthrough  and  a  significant  policy  breakthrough.    We  know  that  farm 
policies  can  be  devised  to  manage  the  abundant  productivity  of  agriculture 
so  that  efficient  family  farms  can  produce  a  decent  income.    We  also  can 
begin  to  offer  farmers  and  rural  residents  the  opportunity  to  raise  their 
level  of  living  through  farm  and  non-farm  work,  or  some  combination  of  the 
two,  in  the  communities  where  they  prefer  to  live. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  the  tools  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished; 

*Loans  and  grants  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  to  encourage 
the  development  of  new  industry,  community  facilities  and  retraining 
programs  in  rural  areas  through  the  Rural  Areas  Development  agency. 

•'^•Increased  appropriations  for  forest  research  and  development, 
soil  conservation  work  and  for  farm  operating  and  housing  loans. 

(more ) 
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*The  ney  Public  Facilities  act  vhich  provides  for  stepped  up 
programs  in  developing  community  vater  and  sevage  facilities ^  expanded 
watershed  programs  and  soil  conservation  district  projects. 

*Cost -sharing  agreements  of  up  to  10  years  with  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  changes  in  cropping  and  land  use  systems  to  develop  forest^ 
■wildlife  and  recreation  resources. 

^Long  term  loans  to  state  and  local  agencies  designated  by  the 
Governor  to  develop  rural  renewal  projects  similar  in  purpose  and  scope  to 
those  renewal  programs  for  urban  areas  which  are  blighted  and  poverty 
stricken.    Loans  exceeding  S250_,000  will  be  first  approved  by  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

■5^Cost -sharing  on  small  watershed  programs  for  up  to  one -half  the 
cost  of  land,  easement  and  rights-of-way  on  reservoirs  and  other  areas  to  be 
managed  for  public  recreation.    Cost -sharing  is  available  for  sanitary 
facilities  J,  beaches,  parking  areas,  camping  and  picnicking  sites,  trails, 
roads^  and  electric,  boating  and  other  facilities. 

•^Funds  may  also  be  advanced  to  local  groups  for  immediate  purchase 
of  land,  easement  and  rights-of-way  on  watershed  reservoirs  to  prevent 
encroachment  of  other  development.    Advances  will  be  repaid  with  interest 
before  construction  starts. 

•^Loans  to  local  organizations  to  develop  industrial  and  community 
water  supply  for  future  use  in  watershed  projects. 
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^Loans  to  individual  farmers  --up  to  a  $60,000  maximum  —  to 
develop  outdoor  recreation  facilities.    This  incliides  construction  of  fish 
ponds,  development  of  hunting  preserves,  cabins,  picnic  and  camping  sites. 

■^Operating  loans  to  individual  farmers  for  recreational  facilities. 

^Long-terra  loans  to  residents  of  rural  communities  to  buy,  build 
or  modernize  homes  through  the  Housing  Act  of  I96I.  Previously,  only  farm 
cn,7ners  could  obtain  such  loans. 

*Long-term  housing  loans  to  farm  and  rural  residents  vho  are  62 
and  over  to  build,  buy  or  modernize  homes,  and  enable  them  to  stay  in  the 
community  where  they  have  lived  through  the  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of 
1962. 

•^Long-term  insured  loans  to  private  nonprofit  groups  such  as 
consumer  cooperatives,  church  groups  and  local  public  agencies  to  build 
low -cost  rental  housing  for  senior  citizens. 

'*'^Loans  and  grants  in  designated  rural  counties  to  help  communities 
finance  new  industry,  construct  public  service  facilities  and  provide  train- 
ing programs  to  teach  new  skills  to  people. 

^Low  interest  loans  to  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  to  help 
finance  loans  to  new  or  expanding  industry  using  electrical  services  of 
local  REA  cooperatives. 
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U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  "of  the  Secretary 
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^  \  ^  ^         I  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  vith  you  tonight  because 
it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  with  you  on  a  subject  of  direct 
concern  to  every  American.    I  want  to  talk  -with  you  about  the  significant 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  problems  faced  by  American  agriculture 
and  our  common  hope  of  progress  toward  a  world  of  freedom  and  peace. 

Of  all  the  world's  people,,  none  is  more  justly  renowned  for  sincere 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  peace  than  the  Jewish  people.  Your 
ancestors  have  sought  these  goals  down  through  the  centuries  in  a  long, 
long  struggle  against  enslavement,  discrimination,  and  prejudice.    And  no 
doubt  it  is  because  the  memory  of  this  long  and  painful  struggle  lies  deep 
in  your  hearts  that  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  Jewish  citizens  have  done 
so  much  to  promote  freedom,  peace,  and  progress  in  America  from  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  present.    It  would  take  far  too  long  even  to 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  list  of  their  achievements.    Let  me  simply  say 
that  all  over  America  today  there  is  a  vast  respect  for  such  names  as  Lehman, 
Baruch,  Cardozo,  Brandeis,  Frankfurter,  Einstein,  and  many  others. 

I  should  like  to  explain  my  conviction  that  there  is  a  significant 
relationship  betv/een  our  hope  for  progress  toward  these  ideals  of  freedom 
and  peace  and  the  problems  faced  by  American  agriculture. 

Let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  one  of  the  most  significant  aspects 
of  this  relationship. 

Excerpts  from  talk  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before 
Brotherhood  of  Temple  Israel,  Los  Angeles,  California,  October  1^,  I962. 
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The  causes  underlying  the  American  farm  problem  today  are  numerous, 
complicated,  and  interrelated.    But  the  fundamental  underlying  factor  is  that 
ve  have  not  yet  learned  to  live  in  the  age  of  abundance  that  is  on  us.  So 
abruptly  have  ve  passed  from  an  age  of  scarcity  to  an  age  of  plenty  that  we 
have  been  unable  either  to  realize  the  full  impacts  of  this  new  situation 
or  to  adjust  our  institutions  to  it.    Our  rate  of  advance  in  agricultural 
productivity  is  as  yet  unmatched  by  commensurate  advances  in  our  social, 
political,  and  economic  engineering. 

If  and  when  we  learn  to  live  in  the  age  of  abundance  using 
abundance  wisely  and  effectively  —  directing  our  abundant  productive  potential 
to  the  benefit  of  all  men  —  then  abundance  will  be  truly  an  unmixed  blessing 
rather  than  the  difficult  mixture  of  problem  and  promise  that  it  is  today. 
And  when  and  if  that  happens,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  age  of 
abundance  can  and  will  bring  the  long -sought  age  of  freedom  and  peace  much 
closer, 

i 

f 

Now, 

/       are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  problems  of  abundance 
problems  expressed  in  terms  of  low  income  for  farmers  —  high  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  tastpayers  —  vast  surpluses  of  some  fann  commodities  —  a  serious 
waste  of  human  and  economic  resources       all  adding  up  to  a  present-day  crisis 
in  rural  America. 
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The  total  per  capita  personal  income  of  the  fami  population  last 
year  was  only  $1,373.    This  was  almost  $1,000  less  than  the  $2,3^5  averaged 
by  oiir  nonfami  people.    And  this  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  total  realized 
net  farm  income  last  year  was  10  percent  higher  than  in  i960  and  the  highest 
in  eight  years. 

The  disparity  between  farm  and  nonfarm  income,  the  high  costs  of 
fam  programs,  the  huge  surpluses,  the  waste  of  labor,  land,  and  machinery 
involved  in  over-producing  agricultural  commodities  are  components  of  a 
story  that  has  been  told  and  retold.    But  what  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
outlined  for  the  American  people  is  the  full  extent  of  the  crisis  In 
rural  America.    This  crisis  is  seen  in  the  deterioration  of  thousands  of  small 
towns  —  and  in  the  migration  of  a  million  persons  away  from  farms  and  rural 
areas  every  year,  because  they  are  deprived  of  so  many  of  the  basic  opportunities 
which  we  like  to  think  are  available  to  all  in  twentieth  century  America. 

Rural  people  lack  educational  opportunities.    Hsilf  of  our  urban 
people  25  years  of  age  or  older  have  had  more  than  3J.  years  of  formal  education. 
By  comparison,  the  median  figure  for  the  rural  nonfami  population  is  9*5  years 
of  formal  schooling  and  for  farm  people  it  is  only  8.8  years.    In  other  words, 
half  of  the  people  in  the  cities  have  had  more  than  three  years  of  high  school, 
whereas  half  the  people  on  farms  have  had  little  more  than  grade  school. 

Rural  people  lack  job  opportunities.    Underemployment  in  the  rural 
areas  is  so  great  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  aroujid  four  million  unemployed. 
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Rural  people  lack  decent  living  opportunities.    More  than  half 
of  the  poverty  in  America  is  in  rural  America. 

Do  not  think  this  is  a  threat  only  to  those  directly  involved. 
It  is  a  threat  to  the  entire  nation.    If  no  man  is  an  island,  certainly  no 
group  can  be  one.    If  as  John  Donne  wrote "any  man's  death  diminishes  me, 
because  I  am  involved  in  Mankinde, "  then  surely  if  the  bell  tolls  for  rural 
America  it  tolls  also  for  urban  America. 

In  a  free  and  interdependent  society,  each  group  has  responsibilitie 
to  society  as  a  whole.    Agriculture  is  discharging  its  responsibilities  with 
immense  success.    Although  we  have  fewer  people  on  farms  today,  and  fewer 
persons  engaged  in  agriculture    than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War,  they 
produce  an  overabundance  of  food  and  fiber  for  a  national  population  of 
185  million,  plus  the  biggest  farm  exports  in  history.    One  American  farmer 
now  provides  food  and  fiber  for  27  persons,  and  American  consumers  buy  better 
food  for  less  relative  cost  than  consumers  anywhere  else  in  the  world  have 
ever  done  at  any  time. 

But  the  nation  also  has  responsibilities  to  agriculture.  Surely 
these  responsibilities  are  not  being  properly  discharged  when  agricultural 
output  increases  by  one-fifth  but  agricultural  income  falls  by  one-fifth 
as  it  did  between  1952  and  i960.    Nor  are  these  responsibilities  adequately 
met  when  rural  America  is  steadily  devitalized  as  it  has  been  in  the  recent 
past . 

(more) 
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In  the  interests  not  only  of  agricultijre  and  rural  America;,  but  of 
the  whole  nation,  what  has  been  needed  is  a  truly  complete,  comprehensive, 
unified,  and  organized  program  of  agricultural  and  rural  policy. 

The  nation  does  not  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  farm  and  rural 
America  by  a  continual  patching  up  of  old  farm  programs. 

Over  the  past  decade,  while  conditions  both  in  and  outside  of 
agriculture  changed  with  startling  rapidity  —  world  conditions,  as  indicated 
by  the  unrest  existing  in  so  many  scattered  quarters  of  the  globe  —  scientific 
conditions,  as  indicated  by  the  explorations  in  space  —  industrial  and  mar- 
keting conditions,  as  indicated  by  the  emergence  of  the  Common  Market  in 
Europe  —  agricultural  conditions, ^as  indicated  by  the  doubling  of  man-hour 
productivity  during  the  1950 *s  —  farm  and  rural  policies  and  programs  to  meet 
these  new  conditions  advanced  very  little. 

The  nation  needed  new  policies  designed  really  to  strengthen  the 
farm  and  rural  economy.    It  needed  to  begin  to  bridge  the  gap  between  agri- 
cultvural,  industrial,  scientific,  and  world  conditions  as  they  exist  today 
and  public  policy  which  has  lagged  far  behind. 

Such  policies  have  been  provided  by  the  new  legislation  of  I96I 
and  1962.    This  Congress  —  especially  the  second  session  —  initiated  the 
first  new  direction  in  farm  policy  since  the  1930 *s.    Ue  now  have  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  I962  a  clear  public  recognition  that  farm  policy  must 
talie  account  not  only  of  farm  commodity  problems  but  also  of  rural  community 
problems . 
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This  is  vastly  important  to  all  people  in  America.    A  revitalized 
rural  America  will  contribute  to  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  urban  economy 
and  this  in  turn  will  provide  a  market  for  the  goods  and  services,  including 
outdoor  recreation,  produced  in  rural  America- 

In  our  plans  for  new  opportunities  in  rural  areas  a  good  deal  of 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  recreation  facilities.    Today,  Americans  are 
seeking  the  outdoors  as  never  before  —  but  their  demands  for  outdoor 
recreation  will  triple  again  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

MDst  public  recreation  areas  are  located  where  people  are  not. 
One-sixth  in  Alaska  —  three-fifths  in  the  West,  where  only  15  percent  of 
the  people  live.    The  Northeast,  with  one-fourth  of  the  people,  has  only 
3  to  4  percent  of  the  publicly-owned,  non-urban  recreational  areas. 

Moltiple-use  of  privately-owned  land,  as  well  as  public  land, 
can  unlock  the  great  outdoors  to  millions  of  Americans.    Vacation  farms,  ?  : 

picnicking  and  sports  centers,  fishing  waters,  camping  and  nature  recreation 
areas,  hunting  areas,  hunting  preserves  —  all  add  up  to  a  new  dimension 
for  economic  growth  in  mral  America. 

Rural  revitalization,  of  course,  must  go  on  over  an  extremely 
broad  front.    It  involves  the  building  of  stronger  family  farms  by  helping  the 
families  on  these  farms  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  era  of  abundance.  It 
involves  the  resurgence  of  a  mixed  town  and  country  economy  —  part  agricultural, 
part  industrial  that  will  create  thousands  of  new  job  opportunities.  It 
involves  the  provision  of  educational  opportunities    for  the  training  and 
retraining  of  rural  people  in  those  arts  and  skills  required  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  in  both  rural  and  urban  communities. 
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Many  new  tools  have  teen  provided  to  help  fanners  and  people  in 
rural  towns  develop  their  income  opportunities.    They  include: 

Cost-sharing  agreements  of  up  to  10  years  with  farmers  and  ranchers 
for  changes  in  cropping  and  land  use  systems  to  develop  forest,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  resources. 

Cost-sharing  on  small  watershed  programs  for  up  to  one-half  the 
cost  of  land,  easement,  and  rights-of-way  on  reservoirs  and  other  areas  to 
he  managed  for  public  recreation.    Cost-sharing  is  available  for  sanitary 
facilities,  beaches,  parking  areas,  camping  and  picnicking  sites,  trails, 
roads,  and  electric,  boating  and  other  facilities. 

Loans  to  individual  farmers  —  up  to  a  $60,000  maximum  —  to 
develop  outdoor  recreation  facilities.    This  includes  construction  of  fish 
ponds,  development  of  hunting  preserves,  cabins,  picnic  and  camping  sites. 

Operating  loans  to  individual  farmers  for  recreational  facilities. 

Loans  and  grants  in  designated  rural  counties  to  help  communities 
finance  new  industry,  construct  public  service  facilities  and  provide  training 
programs  to  teach  new  skills  to  people. 

Low  interest  loans  to  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  to  help  finance 
loans  to  new  or  expanding  industry  using  electrical  services  of  local  REA 
cooperatives . 

Low  interest  loans  to  those  over  62  in  rural  areas  to  buy  or  build 
new  homes  or  modernize  old  ones .    Included  in  this  is  a  loan  program  for  non- 
profit groups  —  such  as  religious  organizations  —  to  build  modern  rest  home 
facilities  in  rural  towns . 
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We  have,  we  believe,  laid  the  groundwork  to  provide  in  mral  America 
a  land  of  prosperous  farms  and  thriving  towns,  where  people  may  choose  to  earn 
a  living,  not  only  by  producing  food  and  fiber,  but  also  from  among  a  number  of 
attractive  alternatives  that  result  from  building  new  enterprises  and  creating 
new  opportunities. 

Such  a  rural  America  will  add  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  nation, 
and  will  continue  to  make  invaluable  spiritual  and  social  contributions  to  our 
national  life. 

Thus  we  are  advancing  toward  a  fuller  use  of  the  potential  of  the 
age  of  abundance.    This  has  meaning  far  beyond  our  shores.    The  age  of 
abundance,  once  firmly  established  here,  will  spread  to  other  lands,  and  in 
so  doing  can  bring  the  age  of  freedom  much  closer  to  reality. 

Human  slavery,  with  all  its  injustice,  exploitation  and  misery,  was 
basically  the  product  of  an  age  of  scarcity.    Mich  of  the  prejudice  and 
animosity  that  smother  and  stifle  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  peace  in  the  minds 
of  men  today  is  the  produce  of  poverty,  want,  and  economic  insecurity.  Mach 
of  mankind's  failure  to  extend  freedom  of  opportunity  to  all  men  of  all  races 
and  creeds  is  attributable  to  the  fear  that  there  will  not  be  enough  opportunity 
to  go  around  —  the  fear  on  the  part  of  some  who  think  they  have  some  little 
advantage,  that  seems  too  little  as  it  is,  that  if  they  share  the  opportunity 
they  will  lose  an  advantage  they  need. 

(more)  | 
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Throughout  history,  men  have  biiilt  up  walls  of  prejudice  against 
other  men  in  order  to  justify  to  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  more  material 
goods  than  their  neighbors.    Throughout  history,  clans,  tribes,  and  nations 
have  fought  wars  to  gain  material  resources  necessary  for  existence.  Throughout 
all  of  human  history  the  spectres  of  cold,  hunger,  and  want  have  driven  men  to 
fight,  to  exploit,  and  to  suppress  other  men,  in  a  life -and -death  competition 
for  the  physical,  material  needs  that  seemed  too  scarce  to  go  around. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  and  when  the  world  learns  to  produce 
and  distribute  material  goods  in  sufficient  supply  to  meet  all  human  needs 
we  will  have  an  end  to  prejudice,  to  discrimination,  or  to  war.    No  human 
problem  is  that  simple.    But  I  do  say  that  the  right  use  of  abundance  offers 
us  a  tremendous  opportunity  and  a  great  challenge  to  remove  a  major  roadblock 
in  the  way  of  freedcan  and  of  peace. 
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Minnesota  has  come  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  Nen;  Orleans  that  I  would 
have  felt  quite  at  home  here,  even  without  the  warm  welcome  you  gave  me 
for  which  I  am  grateful. 


the  praises  of  rural  America.    They  have  told  us  of  the  basic  qualities  that 
made  our  land  great       the  initiative,  the  independence,  the  dedication  to 
the  ideals  of  democracy,  the  pioneering  courage  that  overcame  tremendous 
obstacles,  and  the  vision  to  aspire  to  a  future  of  limitless  possibilities. 
They  told  us  how  these  qualities  grew,  flourished,  and  bore  fruit  on  farms 
and  ranches  and  in  small  towns  as  America  grew. 

This  rural  America  now  faces  a  period  of  serious  crisis  --a 
crisis  brought  about  by  the  same  technological  and  scientific  progress  that 
made  American  agriculture  the  productive  miracle  of  the  world. 

But  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  real  threat  to  rural 
America  does  not  lie  in  scientific  and  technical  progress  itself.    The  real 
threat  lies  in  the  failure  to  direct  the  changes  growing  out  of  that  progress 
to  meet  the  real  needs  and  wants  of  all  the  people  of  this  nation.    And  the 
health  of  the  entire  nation,  not  merely  that  of  the  countryside,  will  be 
seriously  threatened  if  we  fail  to  preserve  and  advance  the  real  values  of 
the  past  as  we  adopt  and  make  use  of  the  potential  for  the  future. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  keynoting  regional 
Land  and  People  Conference,  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  October  15, 
1962,  lOiOO  a.m.  (GST) 


We  are  here  because  we  are  concerned  for  the  future  of  rural 


America. 


Political  philosophers,  poets,  and  historians  have  rightly  sung 
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This  threat  is  very  real^  and  very  serious.    Its  reality  is 
illustrated  "by  the  cold  facts  of  vhat  has  happened  to  niral  America  in  our 
generation.    I  vill  point  out  some  of  these  facts  a  little  later.  Its 
seriousness  is  demonstrated  vhen  an  organization  as  distinguished  as  the 
Conmiittee  for  Economic  Development  proposes  to  solve  the  farm  problem  by 
cruelly  depressing  farm  income  to  the  point  where  a  mortal  blow  would  be 
inflicted  upon  the  small  cities,  towns,  villages  and  farms  that,  together, 
make  up  rural  America. 

The  CED  would  thus  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  of  siu^lus  grain 
by  substituting  for  it  ^p.  infinitely  more  serious  problaa  of  surplus  human 
beings  I 

We  ar-3  wialterably  opposed  to  this  approach. 

Instead  of  the  CED  program  of  deliberately  using  poverty  to  drive 
people  off  the  farms,  we  seek  to  end  rural  poverty  by  building  new  resources 
in  the  country. 

Instead  of  the  CED  program  to  idle  our  great  land  resources 
because  they  now  prod.uce  more  food  than  we  can  use,  we  seek  to  redirect  those 
resources  to  meet  critical  and  growing  scarcities  that  exist  in  our  society. 

Instead  of  using  rural  America  as  a  base  from  wliich  to  inflict 
upon  our  burgeoning  metropolitan  areas  an  influx  of  job -seekers,  we  strive 
to  develop  in  rural  America  new  economic  opportunities  that  will  offer  to  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  our  cities  opportunities  to  fulfill  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  pressing  and  urgent  demands. 

(more) 
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These  are  some  of  our  goals  for  rural  America.    In  order  to  approach 
this  task  vithin  a  framework  of  understanding  that  vill  enable  us  to  choose 
the  best  programs  directed  toward  these  goals,  I  am  asking  you  to  review 
with  me:    First,  the  size  and  skape  of  rural  America;  second,  some  of  the 
facts  today  that  clesirly  warn  us  of  the  imminent  threat  to  our  rural  economy; 
and,  third,  some  of  the  programs  we  are  developing  to  avert  this  threat  by 
*^xpanding  opportunity  and  encouraging  new  growth. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  rural  America  today. 

Two  out  of  every  five  Americans  today  live  in  areas  that  are 
essentially  rural  in  their  natiore.    Some  live  on  farms.    Others,  in  towns  and 
snail  cities,  draw  their  economic  lifeblood  from  the  countryside  and  are 
also  a  part  of  rural  America.    Thus       million  people  are  directly  concerned 
with  the  danger  signals  that  threaten  rural  America,  and  all  Americans  are 
indirectly  involved. 

What  axe  these  danger  signeils,  and  how  have  they  come  about? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  recognize  to  what  extent  our 
growth  in  population  reflects  increasing  urbanization.    From  1950  to  i960, 
population  increased  greatly  in  city  and  suburban  areas.    The  population  of 
most  towns  under  2,500  declined.    Farm  population  dropped  by  one -third  —  from 
23*1  million  to  I5.6  million.    On  the  average,  at  least  a  million  people  left 
the  farm  every  year  through  the  1950 's. 

Many  small  farmers  gave  up,  or  turned  to  whatever  noniarm  work 

they  could  find  in  order  to  remain  in  rural  America.    In  1959^  families  on  the 

(more)  ^  ^ 
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2.9  million  farms  producing  less  than  $10,000  in  gross  marketings  got  73 
percent  of  their  cash  inccane  from  nonfetnn  sources. 

Even  with  many  fewer  people  to  divide  farm  earnings,  per  capita 
personal  income  of  the  farm  population  was  $1,373  last  year,  or  only  59 
percent  of  the  $2,3^5  for  the  nonfarra  population. 

And  this  was  true  despite  the  fact  that  total  realized  net  farm 
income  was  10  percent  higher  in  I961  than  in  i960,  and  the  highest  in  eight 
years. 

With  its  major  econcxnic  mainstay  in  trouble,  rural  America  began 
to  slide  backwards.    And  today  we  see  these  results; 

More  than  half  of  the  poverty  in  America  today  is  in  rural  America. 

Rural  people  lack  educational  opportunities.    The  median  number 
of  years  of  formal  education  is  8.8  for  farm  people  and  9 '5  ^'or  rural  non- 
farm,  as  compared  with  11  years-  in  larban  areas. 

Rural  i>eople  lack  job  opportunities.    Underemployment  in  the  rural 
areas  is  so  great  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  around  four  million  unemployed. 

This  has  happened  in  a  countryside  which  has  produced  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  never  before  seen  in  the  world  —  where  one  farm  worker 
feeds  and  clothes  27  people. 

This  has  happened  in  the  United  States  of  America       the  richest, 
most  vigorous  and  dynamic  society  in  the  world. 

(more) 
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The  sound  and  the  fury  over  the  management  and  use  of  agricultiural 
abundance  has  too  often  obscured  the  plight  of  people  and  the  plight  of  rural 
conammlties .    Concern  has  centered  on  commodities  —  instead  of  canaunities. 

But  ve  are  here  today  because  our  concern  —  yoyxrs  aM  mine  —  is 
for  people  and  their  communities. 

Change,  inexorable  though  it  is,  can  be  shaped  to  vork  for  people  - 
not  against  them.    This  mesuis  a  two -pronged  attack  on  the  problems  of 
agriculture.    We  must  manage  our  abundant  productivity  in  order  that  the 
really  efficient  family  farm  can  produce  a  decent  income;  and,  second,  for 
those  nov  living  on  faims  that  cajinot  be  operated  efficiently,  ve  must  offer 
opportunities  to  raise  their  levels  of  living  by  means,  of  both  agricultural 
and  non -agri cultural  pursuits,  or  some  combination  of  the  two,  as  far  as 
practicable  in  their  own  camnunities  where  they  prefer  to  live. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  me  to  think  that  in  the  American 
society  there  is  a  lack  of  resources,  a  lack  of  ingenuity,  or  a  shortage  of 
determination  to  revitalize  rural  America. 

What  basic  resources  do  we  have  with  which  to  strengthen  rural 

America? 

First,  we  have  tremendous  human  resources.    You  and  thousands  of 
others  are  serving  in  hundreds  of  local.  State,  and  regional  planning  and 
action  institutions  or  committees  —  both  public  and  private 

Second,  we  have  abundant  natural  resources  in  our  land,  water, 
forests  and  wildlife.    Nearly  three -fourths  of  all  land  in  the  U8  contiguous 

(more) 
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states  is  in  private  ownership.    Here  is  the  source  of  our  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber,  and  69  percent  of  our  ccsmnercial  forests.    Privately  ovned  land, 
together  with  the  National  Forests  and  other  public  land,  is  the  great  gather- 
ing place  and  reservoir  of  most  of  the  fresh  water  for  farm,  city,  industry, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation. 

Third,  we  have  programs  to  enable  people  to  conserve,  use,  and 
develop  the  land  and  water  resources  --a  whole  galaxy  of  action  progrsais 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  by  the  States,  and  by  local  government.    In  an 
all-out  effort  to  improve  and  strengthen  these  programs,  the  USDA  is  ^aphasiz- 
ing  rural  areas  development. 

Rural  areas  development  is  a  blending  of  all  available  programs  for 
a  broad-gauge,  long-range  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the  problems  of  rural 
America. 

It  is  a  coordination  of  programs  involving  conservation,  credit, 
industrial  development,  recreation,  Mucation  and  other  public  services. 

The  time  is  past  when  each  program  goes  dcnm  a  separate  path.  The 
time  is  here  when  local  people  can  use  as  one  the  tools  of  credit,  research, 
technical  aid,  electrification,  educational  services,  marketing,  and  assist- 
ance in  cooperative  efforts. 

The  time  is  past  when  land  can  be  idled.    Instead,  land  can  be  put 
to  paying  use  for  the  production  of  grass,  trees,  and  the  establishment  of 
factories  and  business  enterprises  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Americans. 

And  the  time  is  past  when  it's  even  valid  to  ask,  "Can  rural  America 
be  revitalized?" 
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Rural  America  is  being  revitalized  now« 

It  is  happening  where  local  people  take  the  initiative,  as  they 
did  in  the  Smith  County  Soil  Conservation  District  of  Tennessee. 

The  Smith  County  story  started  vhen  the  farmer -supervisors  of  the 
District  decided  that  a  large  part  of  the  land  was  better  suited  to  grass  and. 
livestock  than  to  row  crops.    They  enlisted  the  help  of  all  agencies  of  USDA 
working  in  the  county.    The  electric  cooperative  worked  with  them.    They  had 
the  support  of  Carthage's  two  banlcs,  fertilizer  distributors,  farm  equipment 
dealers,  and  other  businessmen. 

Next  to  soil  and  water,  grass  is  Smith  County's  biggest  agricultural 
asset  today.    It  is  the  county's  number  one  crop  --  the  foundation  of  the  new 
livestock  industry.    Corn  and  tobacco  are  still  gro\m       but  on  the  soils 
best  suited  to  row  crops.    And  yields  are  up.    Where  corn  used  to  produce  10 
to  20  bushels  an  acre,  the  harvest  is  now  60  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Farm  sales  climbed  2h  percent  between  195^  and  1959 •    Crop  sales 
were  up  11  percent.    But  sales  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  Jumped  a 
whopping  35  percent.    And  I'm  told  the  upswing  is  continuing. 

New  homes  were  built.    Others  were  modernized. 

Retail  sales  rose  9  percent  between  195^  and  1959  —  and  are 
still  going  up,  I  hear.    Bank  deposits,  farm  equipment  sales,  and  fertilizer 
sales  are  up.    One  distributor  reported  he  sells  four  times  as  much  fertilizer 
as  he  did  five  years  ago. 

(more)  ^  ^ 
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These  are  the  kinds  of  resiilts  that  come  when  local  people  take  the 
initiative,  put  their  land  and  vater  resources  to  their  best  uses,  and  "blend 
the  various  programs  of  USDA  into  one  program  for  revitalizing  the  country- 
side . 

Smith  County  people  used  the  technical  help  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  credit  services  of  the  Farmers  Hcane  Administration, 
the  conservation  cost -sharing  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  the  credit  aid  of  the  Rursil  Electrification  Administration. 
They  used  the  help  of  State  and  local  agencies.    They  had  the  educational 
services  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

Smith  County  Soil  Conservation  District  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
It  is  one  of  more  than  2,900  locally -governed  soil  and  vater  conservation 
districts  covering  9^  percent  of  the  Nation's  farms. 

Throughout  rural  America,  local  people  are  directly  involved  in 
seeking  common  objectives  for  their  communities  and  areas. 

More  than  50,000  rural  and  small -town  people  are  members  of  over 
1,500  rural  areas  development  committees.    They  already  have  prepared  2,700 
development  project  proposals,  and  have  started  900  of  them. 

Varied  land  use,  and  multiple  use,  are  terms  we  are  hearing  used 
more  often  as  farmers  seek  to  find  new  ways  to  increase  their  income  and 
maintain  their  family  farm  and  their  way  of  life. 

A  story  tfie  other  day  was  headed  "75,000  minnows  per  acre,"  and  it 
was  a  farm  story.    Three  farmers  in  southern  Arkansas  have  made  a  profitable 

(more) 
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business  out  of  raising  "golden  shiner"  minnows  in  ponds  developed  on  their 
farm. 

They  raise  from  60,000  to  70,000  golden  shiners  an  acre  in  an 
eres.  vhere  the  avera,ge  yield  of  cotton  is  only  about  half  a  bale  to  the  acre. 
They  sell  brood  shiners  as  well  as  all  sizes  for  fishermen.    They  built  their 
first  pond  12  years  ago,  no^^  have  35  holding  ajid  rearing  ponds. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  see       and  to  feel       the  upswing  in 
the  countryside  than  with  the  family  in  a  new  rural  home. 

Time  and  again  we  have  seen  fears  disappear  and  confidence  reappear 
as  the  Department  has  helped  rural  families  to  finance  new  homes.  The 
effect  also  is  electrifying  on  the  ccmunity.    The  building  of  a  new  home 
is  proof  that  some  one  has  confidence  in  the  community's  future  as  a  good 
place  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  bring  up  a  family. 

And  the  effect,  like  a  pebble  dropped  into    a  quiet  pond,  goes 
far  beyond  the  community. 

Just  one  example.    Last  yesir  the  Fanners  Home  Administration 
financed  2Q  new  rural  homes  in  Marshall  County,  Alabama.  Construction 
provided  37,000  hours  of  employment.    County,  State,  and  Federal  tacx  revenues 
vere  increased.    State  sales  tax  on  the  building  materials  amounted  to  nearly 
$6,000.    Of  the  $195,000  in  building  materials  bought,  $81,000  went  for 
supplies  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  county.    The  remaining  $lll+,000  was 
for  materials  manufactured  outside  the  county  —  another  buoying  effect  on 
the  \irban  economy  far  beyond  {Marshall  County. 

(more) 
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l*his  is  extremely  important,  for  ve  are  an  interdependent  people  — 
r\iral,  suburban,  and  urban.    Revitalization  of  the  countryside  will  be  speeded 
by  a  strong  and  vigorously  growing  urban  economy  with  the  means  to  "buy  the 
goods  and.  services  produced  in  iniral  areas. 

And  each  region  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole. 

This  regional  conference  was  arranged  to  give  you  full  opportunity 
to  review  with  leach  other  and  with  us  the  problems  of  the  Southeast  and  the 
resources       both  humaxi  and  physicatl  or  material       for  solving  these  problems 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  participate  in  the  group  discussions,  V7e 
are  here  to  listen,  and  to  learn.    We  want  yovir  suggestions  for  improving  the 
Beparbment's  services  for  conservation  and  development. 

To  nie-ke  the  services  of  the  Department  more  effective,  I  have  re- 
organized it  to  place  under  one  leader  —  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  R\iral 
Development  and  Conservation       The  Parmer  Cooperative  Service,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Forest  Ser-^ice,  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development 
th^e  H\iral  Electrification  Administration,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser\rLce. 
This  is  a  grouping  —  a  packaging  —  of  important  development  and  conservation 
services  to  enable  the  Department  to  help  you  more  effectively. 

Congress  lias  provided  new  and  important  tools  for  your  use  in 
re-^rltalizing  the  countryside. 

Some  of  these  are  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962,  which 
President  Kennedy  signed,  last  month, 

(more) 
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Some  are  in  the  benior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of  I962,  also  just 
approved  by  the  President.    USDA's  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  no"w  author- 
ized to  make  loans  to  provide  low  and  moderate  cost  rental  housing  and  related 
facilities  for  elderly  presons  and  families  in  rural  areas. 

Other  new  tools  are  in  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  which  the 
President  signed  into  law  in  mid -September .    This  Act's  puarpose  is  the 
immediate  creation  of  new  jobs  in  financially  hard-pressed  rural  as  well  as 
urban  areas.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  massive  bacl^log  of  work 
projects  ready  to  provide  new  jobs  and  economic  upswing  in  rural  areas  eligible 
for  help  under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program,  in  virtually  every  State. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962  gives  the  Department  authority 
to  aid  rural  people  in  new  long-range  programs  for  putting  the  land  we  don't 
need  for  crops  into  new  and  profitable  uses  through  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  Projects  and  Rural  Rene^^al  Projects. 

Permit  me  to  briefly  describe  some  of  these  new  authorities. 

USDA  now  can  enter  into  agreements  up  to  10  years  with  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  carry  out  long-range  conservation  plans.    These  agreements  will 
provide  for  cost -sharing  and  other  help  for  changes  in  cropping  systems  and 
land  use,  and  for  development  of  soil,  forest,  wildlife  and  recreation 
resources.    This  includes  land  on  which  conservation  reserve  contracts  are 
expiring . 

The  Department  has  authority  to  assist  State  and  local  public 
agencies  designated  by  the  Governor  or  the  State  Legislature  to  carry  out 
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land  use  plans.    Federal  loans,  repayable  yithin  30  years,  can  be  made  to 
the  designated  State  and  local  agencies. 

With  these  and  other  authorities,  the  Department  can  help  you  with 
Rural  Renewal  Projects  in  severely  disadvantaged  areas  where  much  of  the  land 
is  not  in  its  best  use.    Objectives  of  these  projects  would  be  to  create 
conditions  that  will  make  these  communities  attrsictive  to  private  investment, 
eliminate  chronic  ujnder-employment,  and  open  new  vistas  of  opportunities.. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Projects  also  can  be  locaJLly 
initiated  and  locally  sponsored. .  These  projects  ^ill  pirovlde  a  framework 
for  stepped  up  programs  of  conservation,  development,  and  use  of  all  land, 
water,  and  related  resources. 

Important  new  development  tools  also  are  available  undfir  the  amended 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven-tion  Act.    The  significance  of  these 
new  authorities  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  1,760  Small  Watershed  Projects 
are  in  operation,  in  planning  stage,  or  in  pending  requests  for  USDA  help. 
All  told,  these  watersheds  cover  more  than  125  million  acres. 

Congress  recognized  the  opportunities  these  projects  offer  for 
development  of  future  water  supply  for  municipalities  and  industries. 

USDA  now  is  authorized  to  assist  local  organizations  in  developing 
water  supply  for  future  use  in  watershed  projects  in  the  same  manner, 
as  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Department ' of  the  Interior  under  the 
Flood  Control  and  Reclamation  Acts. 

(more) 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  can  pay  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  reservoir  to  store  vater  for  future  municipal  and  industrial 
use.    Repayment  and  interest  charges  may  be  deferred  up  to  10  years  if  the 
stored  water  is  not  used  during  this  period.    Repayments  hegin  as  soon  as  the 
vater  is  first  used. 

The  Department  now  may  advance  funds  to  local  organizations  for 
immediate  purchase  of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  to  prevent 
encroachment  of  other  developments  in  Small  Watershed  Projects.  These 
funds  would  have  to  be  repaid  with  interest  before  construction  is  started. 

Also,  the  Department  now  may  share  with  agencies  of  the  State  up 
to  one -half  of  the  cost  of  land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for  reservoir  or 
other  areas  the  sponsoring  agencies  will  manage  for  public  recreation. 

All  these  and  other  watershed  act  amendments  are  applicable  to 
the  11  watersheds,  such  as  the  Yazoo -Little  Tallahatchie  Flood  Prevention 
Project  in  Mississippi,  authorized  under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19kk. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Department  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Adninistration  can  make  loans  to  individual  farmers  for  development  of  out- 
door recreation.  The  owner -operator  of  a  family-size  farm  may  borrow  up  to 
$60,000  for  construction  of  fish  ponds,  development  of  hunting  preserves, 
constructions  of  cabins,  picnic  and  camping  areas,  and  other  facilities  for 
outdoor  recreation.  The  borrower  may  have  up  to  kO  years  to  repay  the  loan 
at  5  percent  interest. 

USDA  3580-62 
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Operating  loans  up  to  $35^000  also  are  available  to  ovner -operators 
and  to  farm  tenants  for  operation  of  recreational  facilities.    These  loans 
are  repayable  in  seven  years  at  5  percent  interest. 

The  definition  of  farmers  has  been  broadened  to  permit  persons 
engaged  in  fish  farming  to  qualify  for  FHA.  credit. 

FHA.  also  may  make  loans  up  to  $1  million  dollars  to  aid  non -profit 
associations  serving  farmers  and  other  rural  families  to  make  changes  in 
land  use. 

The  Department  looks  to  local  people  to  initiate,  to  plan,  and  to 
carry  out  the  newly  authorized  projects  in  cooperation  vith  local  and.  State 
agencies,  just  as  it  does  in  its  long -established  conservation  and  development 
programs  for  other  privately -owned  land. 

The  u3.timate  success  of  rural  areas  development  is  --  and  must  be 
the  responsibility  of  local  people.    The  impetus  and  the  drive  must  come  from 
them* 


I 


The  Federal  Government  can  provide  incentives  and  technical  services, 
but  government  cannot  and  sho\U.d  not  do  the  job  for  local  people.  Government 
cannot  and  should  not  control  all  the  land -use  activities  of  its  citizens. 
The  government  has  programs  and  resources  that  will  help  them.    But  any 
coranunity  --  any  area  —  that  wtfits  for  government  to  pull  it  out  of  the 
problems  caused  by  change  and  shifting  economic  and  social  patterns  will 
be  submerged  . 

(more) 
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The  challenge^  then,  is  to  the  leadership  of  the  people  of  this 
great  countryside  of  ours. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  our  program  for 
sti^engthening  rural  America  is  an  integral  part  of  our  program  for  Food  and 
Agriculture  in  the  1960's.    The  heated  debate  over  controversial  supply 
management  features  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962  obscured  the 
great  advances  authorized  in  the  Act  for  conservation  and  develojjment 
advances  that  drew  quiet  but  strong  support  from  conservation  leaders  in  all 
fields  and  at  all  levels,  rural  and  urban.    But  the  goal  of  strengthening 
the  income  of  the  family  farm,  by  means  of  adjusting  production  to  amounts 
that  can  be  used,  is  inseparable  from  the  goal  of  strengthening  rural  America 

Me  seek  increased  efficiency  on  our  farms,  and  we  vould  further 
this  goal  by  helping  farmers  to  acquire  and  operate  more  efficient  farming 
units;  but  along  -with  this  we  seek  farm  programs  that  will  enable  the  farmer, 
as  well  as  the  consumer,  to  benefit  from  this  increased  efficiency. 

\Je  seek,  therefore,  to  manage  our  abundant  productivity,  not  by 
idling  land,  but  by  putting  it  to  use  to  provide  economic  products  that  are 
in  increasingly  scarce  supply. 

We  repudiate  the  CED  proposals  to  use  poverty  as  a  weapon  to 
accelerate  the  migration  from  our  farms,  and  to  replace  a  suirplus  of  wheat 
and  corn  with  a  surplus  of  men  ajad  women. 

Instead,  we  can  provide,  in  rural  America: 

—  a  land  of  prosperous  farms  and  thriving  towns,  where  people  may 

(more) 
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choose  to  earn  a  living,  not  only  by  producing  food  and  fiber,  but  also  from 
among  a  number  of  attractive  alternatives  that  res\£Lt  from  building  ney 
enterprises  and  creating  new  opportvmities; 

—  opportunities  for  comtxining  part-time  employment  vith  part-tiir^e 
agriculture  to  help  to  provide  a  good  life  for  those  many  Americans  vho  prefer 
to  live  in  non -metropolitan  areas; 

—  decent  housing  and  adequate  living  for  the  millions  of  senior 
citizens  vho  live  in  greater  proportions  in  o\ir  rural  areas  than  in  our  cities; 

»^  communities  that  can  provide  health,  education,  and  other  public 
services  exjual  to  the  best  that  ve  know  how  to  provide; 

—  resources  for  rural  land  uses  of  all  kinds  and  in  sufficient 
supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  urban  population; 

—  the  conservation  of  our  soil  and  water  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  future  generations, 

Tl:^s  kind  of  rural  America  will  add  to  the  economic  strength  of 
the  Nation,  and  will  continue  to  make  invaluable  spiritual  and  social 
contributions  to  our  national  life.    We  can  have  this  kind  of  rural  America 
if  we  work  together  to  preserve  the  real  values  of  our  heritage  as  we  use 
the  new  science  and  technology  to  meet  changing  human  needs. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
^  Office  of  the  Secretary 

^  87th  Congress  gave  the  nation  the  best  farm  program  since  the 

1930*3,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  said  today  in  an  address 
at  California  Polytechnic  College  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 

"This  Congress  —  especiaJLly  the  second  session       initiated  the 
first  new  direction  in  farm  policy  since  the  historic  Agricultural  Act  of 
1938.    VJe  now  have  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  I962  a  clear  public  recognition 
that  farm  policy  must  tsike  account  not  only  of  faim  commodity  problems  but  also 
of  rural  community  problems. 

"There  is  immense  potential  in  the  legislative  authority  we  now 
have,"  the  Secretary  said.    "It  sets  the  stage  for  a  better  and  more  satisfy- 
ing future  not  only  for  farm  and  rural  people  but  for  those  in  cities  as  well. 

"American  agriculture  is  today,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  nation's 

most  basic  industry.    America  is  strong  and  prosperous  largely  because  one 

farm  worker  on  the  average  produces  enough  food  and  fiber  for  27  persons. 

The  fanner's  ever-growing  efficiency  has  released  the  vast  majority  of 

otir  labor  force  from  the  necessity  of  tilling  the  soil  and  enabled  us  to 

build  the  greatest  industrial  structure  that  has  ever  existed  anywhere  in 

the  world.    Not  only  has  the  efficiency  of  the  American  farmer  made  it 

possible  for  our  people  to  be  the  best  fed,  best  clothed,  and  best  housed 

people  on  earth  —  it  is  also  largely  due  to  that  efficiency  that  the  United 

States  stands  foremost  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  many  conveniences,  appliances, 

Excerpts  from  remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at 

California  Polytechnic  College,  San  Luis  Obispo,  California,  October  16,  J.962, 
3;3Q  p.ia.  (PST) 
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and  living  advantages  vhich  are  the  envy  of  all  other  nations. 

"The  American  fanner  coiild  never  have  made  this  amazing  record  of 
progress  had  not  the  door  of  opportunity  in  agriculture  "been  kept  open 
down  through  the  years. 

"It  is  important  that  ve  remember  this  fact  because  today  some  veil 
meaning  people  seem  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only  solution 
to  the  farm  problem  is  to  be  found  in  a  policy  of  drastic  economic 
strangulation  —  a  policy  that  would  slam  shut  the  door  of  opportunity 
throughout  agriculture  and  rural  America." 

A  glaring  example  of  this  approach,  the  Secretaiy  said,  is  the 
program  ad.vanced  by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development.    "The  CED  program 
is  deliVerately  designed  to  close  the  doors  of  opportunity  in  agriculture. 
It  proposes  to  use  poverty  to  drive  people  off  the  fanns.    It  would  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  surpluses  by  substituting  for  it  an  immeasurably 
more  serious  problem  of  surplus  human  beings.    If  successful,  it  would  inflict 
tragic  hardships  not  only  upon  millions  of  farm  people  but  upon  additional 
millions  in  the  small  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  which  together  with  our 
farms  msike  up  rural  America.  I 

"While  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  this  approach  would  solve  the  1 

problems  of  overproduction  in  the  long  run,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  I 

would  intensify  the  problems  of  rural  poverty.    That  is  why  we  are  unalterably 

opposed  to  it.  m 

(more)  w 
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"VThich  is  better  for  America:    Deliberately  to  use  poverty  to  drive 
people  off  the  faras  —  or  to  seek  to  end  rural  poverty  by  building  new 
reso\n*ces  in  rural  camnuniti  es? 

"Which  is  better:    Deliberately  to  idle  vast  land  resources  or 
to  redirect  those  resources  to  meet  critical  and  growing  scarcities  that 
exist  in  our  society? 

"Vlhich  is  better:    To  msLke  of  moral  America  a  base  from  which  to 
flood  metropolitan  centers  with  ill -prepared  job  seekers  —  or  to  strive  to 
develop  in  rural  America  job  opportunities  for  its  people  plus  the  facilities 
for  ourdoor  recreation  which  axe  rapidly  beccaning  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  for  people  in  the  cities?" 

^e  greatest  long-range  contribution  of  the  Agric\iLtural  Act  of 
1962,  Secretary  Freeman  said,  is  itssrecognition  that  the  problems  of  rui^ 
poverty  must  be  solved  along  with-  the  problems  of  overproduction. 

"For  three  decades  the  nation  has  been  seeking  to  solve  the  problems 
of  rural  deterioration  and  rural  poverty  as  though  they  were  fundamentally 
and  primarily  caused  by  unbaJ-anced  agricultural  production.    This  is  not 
the  case,  and  now,  at  last,  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1962  the  fact  has 
been  officially  recognized. 

"The  Act  gives  us  tools  for  dealing  with  feed  grains  and  wheat,  the 
commodities  in  most  serious  over -supply.    But  it  does  not  rivet  attention 
on  ccoimodlty  problems. 

(more) 
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"As  a  result  of  the  two -pronged  attack  fashioned  by  Congress,  the 
nation  can  "begin  to  manage  its  abundant  productivity  so  that  the  efficient 
family  farm  can  produce  a  decent  income.    And  we  can  begin  to  offer  farmers 
and  rural  residents  the  opportunity  to  raise  their  levels  of  living  through 
farm  and  non-farm  vork,  or  some  combination  of  the  tvo,  in  the  communities 
vhere  they  prefer  to  live." 

The  Secretary  outlined  the  nev  tools  through  vhich  the  Department's 
Rural  Areas  Development  Program  can  assist  farmers  and  people  in  rural  tovns 
to  develop  new  income  opportunities  in  inral  communities  and  on  land  now 
producing  crops  which  are  not  needed. 

These  include: 

■J^-Loans  and  grants  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  to  encourage 
the  development  of  new  industry,  community  facilities  and  retraining  prograrjs 
in  rural  areas  through  the  Rural  Areas  Development  agency. 

^Increased  appropriations  for  forest  research  and  development, 
soil  conservation  work  and  for  farm  operating  and  housing  loans. 

*The  new  Public  Facilities  act  which  provides  for  stepped  up 
progrsuTis  in  developing  community  water  and  sewage  facilities,  expanded 
watershed  programp  and  soil  conservation  district  projects. 

-J^Cost -sharing  agreements  of  up  to  10  years  with  fsirmers  and 
ranchers  for  cheuiges  in  cropping  and  land  use  systems  to  develop  forest, 
wildlife  and  recreation  resources. 

(more) 
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^^■Long  term  loans  to  state  and  local  agencies  designated  by  the 
Governor  to  develop  rural  renewal  projects  similar  in  purpose  and  scope  to 
those  renewal  prograirs  for  urban  areas  vhich  are  blighted  and  poverty 
stricken.    Loans  exceeding  $250,000  will  be  first  approved  by  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

*Cost-sharing  on  small  -watershed  programs  for  up  to  one -half  the 
cost  of  land,  easement  and  rights-of-way  on  reservoirs  and  other  areas  to  be 
managed  for  public  recreation.    Cost -sharing  is  available  for  sanitary 
facilities,  beaches,  parking  areas,  camping  and  picniclting  sites,  trails, 
raods,  and  electric,  boating  and  other  facilities. 

*Funds  may  also  be  advanced  to  local  groups  for  immediate  purchase 
of  land,  easement  and  rights-of-way  on  watershed  reservoirs  to  prevent 
encroachment  of  other  development.    Advances  will  be  repaid  with  interest 
before  constnjiction  starts. 

"Jt-Loans  to  local  organizations  to  develop  industrial  and  community 
water  supply  for  future  use  in  watershed  projects. 

*Loans  to  individual  f8u:Tiiers  —  up  to  a  $60,000  maximum  —  to 
develop  outdoor  recreation  facilities.    This  includes  construction  of  fish 
ponds,  development  of  hunting  preserves,  cabins,  picnicking  and  camping  sites. 

■J^-Operating  loans  to  individual  farmers  for  recreational  facilities. 

*Long-term  loans  to  residents  of  rural  communities  to  buy,  build 
or  modernize  homes  through  the  Housing  Act  of  I961,  Previously,  only  farm 
owners  could  obtain  such  loajis. 

(more)  < 
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*Long-tena  housing  losms  to  farm  and  rural  residents  \iho  are  62 
and  over  to  "build ^  buy  or  modernize  homes,  and  enable  them  to  stay  in  the 
community  vhere  they  have  lived  through  the  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of 
1962. 

*Long-tera  insured  loans  to  private  nonprofit  groups  such  as 
consumer  cooperatives,  church  groups  and  local  public  agencies  to  build 
low -cost  rental  housing  for  senior  citizens. 

Loans  and  grants  in  designated  rural  counties  to  help  ccmmunities 
finance  new  industry,  construct  public  service  facilities  and  provide  train- 
ing programs  to  teach  new  skills  to  people. 

*Low  interest  loajis  to  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  to  help 
finance  loans  to  new  or  expanding  industry  using  electrical  services  of 
local  REA  cooperatives. 

Secretary  Freeman  noted  that  the  volume  of  mail  inquiring  about 
rural  development  provisions  of  the  bill  is  running  at  a  daily  rate  of 
300  letters  —  comprising  80  percent  of  the  mdl  on  the  new  legislation. 

"Feomers  wemt  to  find  out  how  recreation  can  be  harvested  as  profit 
ably  as  crops.    Rural  towns  want  to  develop  water  and  sewage  systems  in  order 
to  attract  new  industry.    Community  leaders  want  to  learn  about  loan  programs 
to  develop  new  industry.    Farm  families  and  families  in  rural  towns  want  to 
build  new  homes  and  repair  old  homes.    Senior  citizens  in  rural  areas  want 
to  build  new  homes.    Church  groups  want  to  build  modem  rest  homes  in  rursJ. 
areas  for  the  aged.    City  organizations  weint  to  know  more  about  developing 

(more) 
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hunting  areas  and  recreation  sites  for  weekend  trips. 

"Outdoor  recreation  has  long  lain  deep  in  American  tradition. 
Today,  Americans  are  seeking  the  outdoors  as  never  before       but  their  demands 
for  outdoor  recreation  will  triple  again  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

"Most  public  recreation  areas  are  located  where  people  are  not.  One- 
sixth  in  Alaska  —  three -fifths  in  the  VJest,  where  only  15  percent  of  the 
people  live.    The  Northeast,  with  one -fourth  of  the  people,  has  only  3  "to 
h  percent  of  the  publicly -owned,  non -urban  recreational  areas. 

"Multiple -use  of  privately -owned  land,  as  well  as  public  land,  can 
unlock  the  great  outdoors  to  millions  of  Americans.    Vacation  farms, 
picnicking  and  sports  centers,  fishing  waters,  camping  and  nature  recreation 
areas,  hunting  areas hunting  preserves  —  all  add  up  to  a  new  dimension  for 
econanic  growth  in  rural  America," 

The  new  legislation  will  further  the  substantial  improvement  in 
agriculture  already  won  since  19^0,  the  Secretary  said.    He  cited  the  rise 
of  farm  income  in  I96I  to  $12.8  billion       $1,100,000  more  than  in  I960  — 
the  highest  farm  net  income  since  1953* 

Net  return  per  farm  rose  from  $2,960  in  i960  to  $3,360  in  I961. 

Average  hourly  retvirns  to  farmers  for  labor  and  management  rose 
from  83  cents  an  hoxir  in  I960  to  99  cents. 

Total  agricultural  assets,  about  $200  billion  at  the  beginning  of 
1961  were  $20?  billion  in  1962. 
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"Aided  by  a  vastly  expanded  Food  for  Peace  Program  and  more  vigorous 
market  development  activity,  agricultural  exports  set  a  new  record  in  I961 
and  are  on  their  way  to  another  new  high  in  I962. 

"Credit  extended  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  farmers  and 
rural  people  has  been  more  than  doubled. 

"Rural  area  development  activity  is  now  going  on  in  1,600  counties  — 
eight  times  as  many  as  in  I96O. 

"Over  15  million  children  are  now  participating  in  the  School  Lunch 
Program  —  almost  1^  million  more  than  two  years  ago . 

'*The  Special  Milk  Program  is  now  operating  in  88,000  schools  and 
other  institutions  —  ^+,000  more  than  in  I96O. 

"The  Food  Distribution  Program  has  been  more  than  doubled  and  the 
pilot  Food  Stamp  Program,  which  was  tried  out  in  eight  test  ai*eas,  is  now 
being  expanded  to  an  additional  25  preas. 

"Two  years  ago,  some  experts  doubted  that  anything  could  be  done 
about  the  feed  grain  surplus.    But  the  success  of  the  I96I  and  I962  feed 
grain  program  has  been  far  greater  than  we  had  hoped.    If  the  program  for  19^3 
produces  results  even  nearly  as  good,  feed  grain  stocks  by  196^1  will  be  near 
the  level  needed  for  reserves.    The  surplus  will  be  almost  gone.    And  this  is 
being  done  while  boosting  —  not  breaking  —  farm  income. 

(more)  _  ,  ^ 
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"Two  years  ago,  the  experts  doubted  that  an  answer  could  be  found 
to  the  giant  buildup  in  wheat.  The  fear  of  vhat  vould  happen  if  this  wheat 
surplus  reached  the  market  hajd  Immobilized  constructive  action. 

"But  as  a  result  of  programs  in  the  Agricultural  Acts  of  1961  and 
1962,  we  should  have  about  half  as  much  wheat  in  storage  by  the  time  the  1965 
crop  is  marketed  as  we  had  in  I961  —  about  the  level  needed  for  reserves. 
The  wheat  surplus  will  be  nearly  gone,  and  it  will  have  been  done  while 
boosting  farm  income. 

"The  new  legislation  will  enable  us  to  continue  these  gains.  It 
will  do  much  to  keep  open  the  doors  of  opportunity  in  agriculture  and  rural 
America. " 
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Yesterday,  I  did  some  rather  high  level  market  research.  C(&.R-ASF 

On  the  plane,  as  I  -was  traveling  from  New  Orleans  to  Los  Angeles, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  those  air  passengers  vho  ordered  millc  with  their 
meal  did  so  without  the  slightest  concern  as  to  whether  it  was  put  on  the 
plane  in  New  Orleans  or  at  some  other  place. 

Vfhether  it  was  produced  in  the  South,  V7est,  North  or  East  they 
cared  not.    I  doubt  if  one  passenger  in  the  several  dozen  even  read  the 
brand  name  on  the  carton. 


As  I  thought  further  about  this  minor  phenomenon,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  tliis  is  not  just  a  matter  of  sophistication  in  the  modern  air 
traveler  —  it  is  a  matter  of  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  product. 

You  might  say  that  air  passengers  must  have  confidence  in  the 
air  line  that  flies  them  and  feeds  them,  but  the  fact  is  that  this  confidence 
extends  to  all  American  travelers.    No  matter  how  they  travel  or  at  what 
obscure  crossroads  they  find  themselves  —  they  can  and  do  buy  dairy  products 
without  the  slightest  worry. 

The  housewife  opening  a  bottle  of  milk  or  a  package  of  cheese  or 
butter  anywhere  assumes  that  the  product  will  be  wholesome,  safe  and  of 
top  quality. .  This  is  true  even  though  no  food  is  more  perishable  and 
none  is  easier  to  contaminate. 
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the  VJestern  Dairymen's  Association  at  Tulare,  California,  October  l6, 
1962,  12  noon. 
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This  blind  faith  is  a  tribute  to  the  splendid  job  performed  by 
yo\ir  industry       from  the  dairy  farmer  all  the  way  to  the  merchant  vho 
handles  the  retail  product.    This  dependable  high  quality  requires  the 
efforts  of  all.    I  join  other  consumers  in  saluting  you. 

While  the  dairy  industry  has  relieved  the  consumer  from  any 
problem  as  to  the  vholesoraeness  of  its  product       the  industry  has  not 
alvays  met  its  ovn  problems  forthrightly.    I  vould  like  to  review  with  you 
some  of  these  problems       which  we  must  be  thinking  about  in  these  next 
few  months. 

I  left  Washington  just  a  couple  days  behind  the  87th  Congress, 
which  adjourned  last  week  after  a  difficult,  but  very  fruitful  session. 
Many  of  its  actions  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  farmers.    But  naturally, 
none  please  me  more  than  the  enactment  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

This  new  legislation  contains  major  revisions  of  many  of  our 
farm  programs  —  even  revisions  of  concepts  in  farm  programs.    The  full 
significance  of  this  law  will  taXze  time  to  emerge,  and  I  recommend  it 
for  your  careful  study. 

It  doesn't  cover  everything,  of  course.    There  are  changes 
needed  in  certain  other  commodity  programs,  and  I  have  real  hope  that  the 
new  Congress  will  plug  these  gaps  next  year.    To  you,  and  to  me,  and  to 
agriculture  generally,  the  lack  of  new  legislation  on  millc  is  most  serious. 
Dairy  farmers  and  the  dairy  industry  need  a  new  dairy  program,  a  workable 
and  economic  dairy  program,  and  they  need  it  quickly. 

(more) 
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Let  rae  give  you  a  few  facts  that  the  dairy  industry  must  face  facts 
that  add  up  to  a  serious  situation.     I  might  even  say  a  desperate  situation. 

First,  milk  production.    Production  will  "be  up  about  one  and  a  half 
billion  pounds  this  year  as  compared  with  last.    Actually,  this  is  not  a  tremendous 
rise       only  about  enough  to  cover  the  growth  in  population. 

The  worrisome  part  is  consumption.    We  did  not  have  last  year  and  have 
not  had  this  year  the  expected  rise  in  consumption  of  milk.    In  fact,  we  have  had 
a     most  unexpected  decline.    No  one  can  put  his  finger  on  the  exact  reason  for 
this  slump.     I  am  sure  we  all  have  our  opinions. 

What  has  this  drop  off  meant  to  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  industry? 

The  surplus  which  developed  as  a  result  of  that  slow- up  in  consumption 
forced  me  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the  level  of  price  supports  on 
dairy  products  to  75  percent  of  parity.    Hiis  was  necessary  because  the  law 
requires  that  the  Secretary  set       within  the  range  of  75  to  90  percent  of  parity 
the  level  "necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply." 

Ihe  reduction  in  price  supports  has  meant  an  out-of-pocket  loss  of  income 
to  dairy  farmers  here  in  California  and  across  the  Nation.    And  certainly,  dairy 
income  was  already  low  enough. 

The  support  of  dairy  prices,  even  at  this  reduced  level,  has  meant  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  had  to  take  delivery  of  some  205  million  pounds 
of  butter,  some  95  million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  over  7^3  million  pounds  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  powder  so  far  this  marketing  year       all  since  the  first  of  April. 

(more ) 
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I  do  not  need  to  impress  on  you  that  this  is  costly  to  the  government  and  j 
the  taxpayer.    It  is  costly  to  buy  and  costly  to  store.    It  is  even  costly  to  give 
away.    The  dairy  price  support  program  this  year  is  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  a  | 
half  billion^  a  lot'  of  money  for  just  one  farm  program.    And  it  is  a  program  which 
does  not  contain  even  the  seed  of  a  cure  for  the  problem.    If  it  were  continued 
indefinitely,  the  problem  would  in  all  likelihood  grow  steadily  worse.    The  govern- 
ment would  be  faced  with  buying  more  dairy  products  each  year  at  a  steadily  rising 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  j 

I 

At  the  time  I  made  the  announcement  to  reduce  dairy  support  prices  to  75 
percent  of  parity,  the  CCC  stock  situation  was  this:  283  million  pounds  of  butter,  Qc  i 
million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  21k  million  pounds  of  dry  milk. 

This  has  not  improved  --it  hae  grown  worse.    Butter  stocks  have  risen  57 
million  pounds  since  April  1.    Cheese  stocks  have  gone  up  about  7  million  pounds,  or 
9  percent.    Dry  milk  stocks  have  increased  nearly  2-3/^  times  and  now  stemd  at  5^5 
million  pounds.    While  butter  is  a  problem  because  freezer  space  is  less  abundant 
than  dry  storage --nonfat  dry  milk  is  also  a  serious  problem  despite  all  efforts  to 
utilize  it. 

These  spectacular  increases  have  occurred  despite  aggressive       and  success- 
ful —  efforts  to  move  CCC  stocks  into  consumption  through  every  possible  channel. 

For  example,  we  have  given  butter  to  families  in  need  of  public  assistance 
to  the  point  where  they  are  eating  twice  as  much  butter  as  other  consumers.  This 
outlet  is  Just  about  saturated. 

We  axe  giving  it  to  hospitals,  prisons  and  other  institutions  at  a  great 
rate.  But  there  is  no  hope  that  the  people  in  those  places  will  be  able  to  eat  us 
out  of  our  dairy  surplus . 

(more)  USDA  359^-^2 
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We  export  "butter  at  world  prices        but  our  market  is  limited.    We  give 
it  away  overseas  ...  but  we  can't  give  it  away  as  fast  as  we  are  buying  it. 

This  is  hard  for  people  to  understands 

They  say,  with  all  the  hunger  in  the  world,  why  can't  we  use  our  surplus 
in  a  hmanitarian  way  by  donating  all  this  extra  milk  and  milk  products  to  the  un- 
counted millions  of  needy  people  overseas.    We  are,  of  course,  doing  quite  a  bit  of 
this.    The  question  is  asked:    Why  not  twice  or  three  times  as  much? 

The  answer  is  that  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  how  much  mill^  and  but- 
ter we  can  give  away  overseas.    We  lean  over  backwards  to  make  these  donations. 
V7e  pack  butter  in  special  cartons  to  suit  CARE  and  the  other  cooperating  organiza- 
tions.   We  carry  it  to  the  port  for  shijanent.    Still,  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much 
they  con  take. 

Many  countries  lack  the  transportation,  storage,  and  distribution  to 
handle  imported  foods.    They  lack  refrigeration. 

Charitable  organizations  are  few.    In  some  countries  it  is  actually 
easier  to  sell  food  than  to  give  it  away,  because  commercial  channels  exist  and 
non-commercial  channels  do  not. 

Another  consideration  is  that  we  must  avoid  "dumping"  that  would  jeop- 
ardize existing  commercial  trade  or  disturb  the  farm  economies  of  developing 
nations. 

Finally,  people  in  some  countries  are  not  accustomed  to  butter  as  we 
like  it.    We  are  in  the  process  of  converting  about  100  million  pounds  of  our  but- 
ter stocks  into  butteroil  and  ghee  —  products  that  keep  with  less  refrigeration 
and  are  more  acceptable  to  people  in  some  hot  countries.    And,  of  course,  this 
adds  to  the  cost. 

/        X  USDA  35911-62 
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All  these  efforts  notwithstanding       our  stocks  continue  to  get 
bigger.    At  this  rate  of  accumulation,  supplies  of  butter  may  be  taxing 
the  freezer  capacity  of  this  country  by  the  end  of  this  marketing  year 
next  March  SI*    And  should  ve  run  out  of  storage  space  for  butter,  my 
friends,  we  will  be  in  a  serious  situation  indeed. 

In  light  of  all  this,  I  think  you  can  understand  our  difficulties 
in  justifying  the  program.    Congress  and  the  taxpayer  may  increasingly 
object  to  a  program  which  promises  rising  costs  and  mounting  surpluses. 

This  is  likely  to  lead  to  one  of  two  alternatives.  Congress 
may  get  tired  of  the  problem,  thro^-7  up  its  hands,  and  drop  the  dairy 
program  altogether.    I  thinlv  we  can  agree  this  would  mean  ruin  to  thousands 
of  dairy  farmers. 

I  ara  sure  you  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  tliat  several  proposals 
have  been  suggested  by  various  groups  within  the  dairy  industry,  but 
with  little  or  no  consensus  on  any  single  proposal.    Yet  the  problem  is 
still  with  us.    Me  are  producing  more  than  we  can  use. 

It  is  equally  as  clear  that  a  program  for  the  dairy  industry 
must  be  forthcoming.    We  are  presently  in  the  process  of  sitting  down  with 
the  representatives  of  all  dairy  groups  in  an  effort  to  come  up  with 
such  a  program.    Ue  shall  continue  this  process  of  consultation  throughout 
the  rest  of  this  year,  looking  tov/ards  a  program  which  will  be  introduced 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

(more) 
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I  assure  you  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not 
committed  to  any  approach  or  to  any  particular  plan.    He  is 
looking  for  a  solution  to  a  problem. 

l*ftr  approach  is  as  simple  as  this  question:    "What  vill 

work?" 

All  of  the  talk  ahout  "regimentation"  or  "control"  is  so 
much  nonsense  spouted  by  those  who  have  had  the  responsibility  for 
helping  the  dairy  farmer  and  have  failed  miserably.    They  now  can 
find  only  scare  tactics  to  offer  the  dairy  farmer. 

This  administration  recognizes  that  the  trends  of  increased 
costs,  higher  surpluses  and  low  income  for  the  dairy  farmer  must  be 
reversed.    I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many  groups  are  presently 
developing  proposals  to  meet  this  problem  —  a  situation  which 
places  us  in  a  vastly  improved  position  over  where  we  were  last 
year. 

Thus,  the  search  for  a  solution  is  an  active  concern 
of  the  dairy  industry  as  well  as  the  Department,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  we  can  develop  a  daiiy  program  which  will  meet 
the  issue  squarely. 

The  search  is  on.    With  unity  we  can  succeed. 
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impressed  at  the  size  of  this  audience  again  this  morning    This  is 

JAN 4  196^ 

the  way  it  has  been  at  each  of  the  five  regional  I^anS.  and  People  Conferences 
across  the  country  during  the  past  five  weeks.     C  &  R-ASF 

I  believe  a  new  spirit  for  rebuilding  Rural  America  has  grown  progressively 
as  one  conference  followed  another.    In  St.  Louis,  1,500  rural  and  urban  leaders 
from  the  ten  Midwestern  States  assembled  to  discuss  their  problems.    In  Portland, 
there  were  1,700  leaders  from  the  seven  Western  States;  in  Denver,  2,000  leaders 
from  the  Great  Plains;  in  New  Orleans  last  week,  2,300  Southern  leaders  came  to 
||   discuss  the  future  of  rural  areas  in  the  South.    Here  in  the  Northeast  this  morn- 
ing is  this  large  body  of  citizens  assembled  to  make  your  voices  heard  about  the 
future  welfare  of  your  areas. 

These  regional  Land  and  People  conferences  in  total  have  brought  together 
more  than  10,000  rural  and  urbeui  leaders  to  speak  their  minds  and  to  share  their 
experiences.    Two  thoughts  have  emerged  as  dominant. 

First,  we  can  build  a  firm  foundation  for  permanent  prosperity  in  Rural 
America  by  pooling  the  resources  of  local  communities  with  those  of  local^state 
and  federal  governments. 

Second,  what  must  be  done  in  Rural  America  can  only  be  done  through  local 
leadership  and  local  initiative. 

If  this  assemblage  is  like  the  other  four       and  I  am  sure  it  is  —  there 
is  a  wide  diversity  of  interests  represented  in  this  room       rural  leaders  from 
otates  and  counties,  citizens*  organizations,  chambers  of  commerce,  business  and 
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industry,  labor  unions,  church  and  youth  groups,  producer  and  consumer  coopera- 
tives, schools  and  colleges,  county  and  nrunicipal  governments,  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts,  agencies  of  state  government  from  the  thirteen  Northeast 
States. 

More  than  likely  there  is  someone  here  from  almost  every  walk  of  life 
in  the  Northeast,    And  this  is  important,  especially  here  in  the  Northeast  where 
the  problems  of  rural-urban  cooperation  are  so   complex  and  where  country-side 
and  city  are  so  closely  inter -locked.    In  this  vast  megalopolis,  30  percent  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  reside,  earn  their  living,  and  raise  their 
families . 

Political  philosophers,  poets,  and  historians  have  rightly  sung  the 
praises  of  rural  America.    They  have  told  us  of  the  basic  qualities  that  made 
our  land  great  —  the  initiative,  the  independence,  the  dedication  to  the  ideals 
of  democracy,  the  pioneering  courage  that  overcame  tremendous  obstacles,  and  the 
vision  to  aspire  to  a  future  of  limitless  possibilities.   They  told  us  how  these 
qualities  grew,  flourished,  and  bore  fruit  on  farms  and  ranches  and  in  small 
towns  as  America  grew. 

This  rural  America  now  faces  a  period  of  serious  crisis  —  a  crisis 
brought  about  by  the  same  technological  and  scientific  progress  that  made 
American  agriculture  the  productive  miracle  of  the  world.  j 

But  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  real  threat  to  rural  America 
does  not  lie  in  scientific  and  technical  progress  itself.    The  real  threat 
lies  in  the  failure  to  direct  the  changes  growing  out  of  that  progress  to 
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meet  the  real  needs  and  wants  of  all  the  people  of  this  nation.    And  the 
health  of  the  entire  nation,  not  merely  that  of  the  countryside,  will  be 
seriously  threatened  if  we  fail  to  preserve  and  advance  the  real  values  of  the 
past  as  we  adopt  and  make  use  of  the  potential  for  the  future. 

This  threat  is  very  real,  and  very  serious.    Its  reality  is  illustrated 
by  the  cold  facts  of  what  has  happened  to  rural  America  in  our  generation. 
I  will  point  out  some  of  these  facts  a  little  later.    Its  seriousness  is 
demonstrated  when  an  organization  as  distinguished  as  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  proposes  to  solve  the  farm  problem  by  cruelly  depressing  farm 
income  to  the  point  where  a  mortal  blow  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  small 
cities^  towns,  village^  and  farms  that,  together,  make  up  rural  America. 

The  CED  would  thus  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  of  surplus  grain  by 
substituting  for  it  an  infinitely  more  serious  problem  of  surplus  human  beings'. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this  approach. 

Instead  of  the  CED  program  of  deliberately  using  poverty  to  drive 
people  off  the  farms,  we  seek  to  end  rural    poverty  by  building  new  resources 
in  the  country. 

Instead  of  the  CED  program  to  idle  our  great  land  resources  because 
they  now  produce  more  food  than  we  can  use,  we  seek  to  redirect  those 
resources  to  meet  critical  and  growing  scarcities  that  exist  in  our  society. 
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Instead  of  using  rural  America  as  a  base  from  which  to  inflict  upon  our 
burgeoning  metropolitan  areas  an  influx  of  job- seekers,  we  strive  to  develop  in 
rural  America  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation  that  will  offer  to  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  ovir  cities  opportunities  to  fulfill  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  pressing  and  urgent  demands. 

These  are  some  of  our  goals  for  rural  America,    In  order  to  approach 
this  task  within  a  framework  of  understanding  that  will  enable  us  to  choose  the 
best  programs  directed  toward  these  goals,  I  am  asking  you  to  review  with  me: 
First,  the  size  and  shape  of  rural  America;  second,  some  of  the  facts  today  that 
clearly  warn  us  of  the  imminent  threat  to  our  rural  economy;  and,  third,  seme  of 
the  programs  we  are  developing  to  avert  this  threat  by  expsuading  opportunity 
and  encouraging  new  growth. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  rural  America  today. 

Two  out  of  every  five  Americans  today  live  in  areas  that  are  essentially 
rural  in  their  nature.    Some  live  on  farms.    Others,  in  towns  and  firiial .1  cities, 
draw  their  economic  lifeblood  from  the  countryside  and  £ire  also  a  part  of  rural 
America.    Thus  7^  million  people  are  directly  concerned  with  the  danger  signals 
that  threaten  rural  America,  and  all  Americans  are  indirectly  im'olved. 

What  are  these  danger  signals,  and  how  have  they  come  about? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  recognize  to  what  extent  our 
growth  in  population  reflects  increasing  urbanization.    From  1950  to  19^0, 
popvilation  increased  greatjy  in  city  and  suburban  areas.    The  population  of  most 
towns  under  2,500  declined.    Farm  population  dropped  by  one-third  —  from  23.1 
mj.llion  to  15.6  million.    On  the  average,  at  least  a  million  people  left  the 
farm  every  year  through  the  1950 's. 
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Maiiy  RTnal T  farmers  gave  up,  or  turned  to  whatever  nonfarm  vork  they  could 
find  in  order  to  remain  in  rural  America,    In  1959^  families  on  the  2.9  million 
farms  producing  less  than  $10,000  in  gross  marketings  got  73  percent  of  their 
cash  income  from  nonfarm  sources. 

Even  with  many  fewer  people  to  divide  farm  earnings,  per  capita 
personal  income  of  the  farm  population  was  $1,373  last  year,  or  only  59  percent 
of  the  $2,3^5  for  the  nonfarm  population. 

And  this  was  true  despite  the  fact  that  total  realized  net  farm  income 
was  10  percent  higher  in  I961  than  in  19^0,  and  the  highest  in  eight  years. 

With  its  major  economic  mainstay  in  trouble,  rural  America  "began  to 
slide  backwards.    And  today  we  see  these  results: 

More  than  half  of  the  poverty  in  America  today  is  in  rural  America. 

Rural  people  lack  educational  opportimities.    The  median  number  of  years 
of  formal  education  is  8.8  for  farm  people  and  9*5  for  rural  nonfarm,  as  compared 
with  U  years  in  urban  areas. 

Rural  people  lack  job  opportunities.    Underemployment  in  the  rural  areas 
is  so  great  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  around  four  million  unemployed. 

(more) 
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This  has  happened  in  a  comtryside  vhich  has  produced  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  never  before  seen  in  the  vorld  —  vhere  one  farm  vorker  feeds 
and  clothes  27  people. 

This  has  happened  in  the  United  States  of  America  —  the  richest,  most 
vigorous  and  dynamic  society  in  the  world. 

The  sound  and  the  fury  over  the  managanent  and  use  of  agrictiltural 
abundance  has  too  often  obscured  the  plight  of  people  and  the  plight  of  rural 
communities.    Concern  has  centered  on  commodities  —  instead  of  communities. 

But  we  are  here  today  because  our  concern  —  yours  and  mine  —  is  for 
people  and  their  communities. 

Change,  inexorable  though  it  is,  can  be  shaped  to  work  for  people  —  not 
against  them.    This  means  a  two-pronged  attack  on  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
We  must  manage  our  abundant  productivity  in  order  that  the  real  1 y  efficient 
family  farm  can  produce  a  decent  income;  and,  second,  for  those  now  living  on 
farms  that  cannot  be  operated  efficiently,  we  must  offer  opport\mities  to  raise 
their  levels  of  living  tyy-  means  of  both  agricultural  and  non- agricultural 
pursuits,  or  some  combination  of  the  two,  as  far  as  practicable  in  their  own 
ccanmunities  where  they  prefer  to  live. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  me  to  think  that  in  the  American  society 
there  is  a  lack  of  resources,  a  lack  of  ingenuity,  or  a  shortage  of 
determination  to  revitalize  rural  America, 

What  basic  resources  do  we  have  with  which  to  strengthen  rural  America? 
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First^  we  have  tremendous  human  resources.  You  and  thousands  of 
others  are  serving  in  hundreds  of  local,  State,  and  regional  planning  and 
action  institutions  or  committees  —  both  public  and  private. 

Second,  we  have  abundant  natural  resources  in  our  land,  water,  forests 
and  wildlife.    Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  land  in  the  kQ  contiguous  States 
is  in  private  ownership.    Here  is  the  source  of  our  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber,  and  69  percent  of  our  commercial  forests.    Privately  owned  land, 
together  with  the  National  Forests  and  other  public  land,  is  the  great  gathering 
place  and  reservoir  of  most  of  the  fresh  water  for  farm,  city,  industry, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation. 

Third,  we  have  programs  to  enable  people  to  conserve,  use,  and  de- 
velop the  land  and  water  resources       a  whole  galaxy  of  action  programs 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  by  the  States,  and  by  local  government.  In  an 

all-out  effort  to  improve  and  strengthen  these  programs,  the  USDA  is  em- 
phasizing rural  areas  development. 

Rural  areas  development  is  a  blending  of  all  available  programs  for 
a  broad-gauge,  long-range  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the  problems  of  rural 

America. 

It  is  a  coordination  of  programs  involving  conservation,  credit, 
industrial  development,  recreation,  education  and  other  public  services. 

The  time  is  past  when  each  program  goes  down  a  separate  path.  The 
time  is  here  when  local  people  can  use  as  one  the  tools  of  credit,  research, 
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technical  aid,  electrification,  educational  services,  marketing,  and 
assistance  in  cooperative  efforts. 

The  time  is  past  when  we  deny  the  soul -regenerating  refuge  of  open 
green  space  to  the  teeming  millions  in  our  cities  while  land  produces  crops 
for  government  storage. 

The  time  is  past  when  land  can  be  idled.    Instead,  land  can  be  put 
to  paying  use  for  the  production  of  grass,  trees,  and  outdoor  recreation 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Americans. 

The  time  is  past  when  it's  even  valid  to  ask:     "Can  rural  America 
be  revitalized?"      Rural  America  is  being  revitalized  now. 

And  the  time  is  past  when  anyone  should  doubt  that  grass  and  trees, 
wildlife  and  clean  water  can  be  developed  within  easy  driving  distance  of 
any  city  hall.    For  that,  too,    is  being  done. 

These  things  are  happening  where  rural  and  urban  leaders  take  the 
initiative  and  work  together,  as  they  are  doing  in  Maryland's  proposed 
Upper  Rock  Creek  V/atershed  Project. 

There       bordering  our  Nation's  Capital       farmers,  suburbanites, 
city  dwellers,  and  public  officials  have  allied  themselves  against  a 
common  problem. 

[more  )  USDA  3677-62 


A  magnificant  park  borders  Rock  Creek.    The  land  along  the  creek  is 
ideal  for  baseball  fields  and  playgrounds       except  for  one  thing,  floods! 
These  floods  have  their  beginning  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  watershed  where  new 
subdivisions  blend  with  rolling  farmland. 

Community  groups  joined  forces  to  develop  a  watershed  protection  project. 
They  have  had  the  technical  advice  and  encouragement  of  the  Department's  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

If  Congress  approves  the  project,  farmers  and  suburbanites  will  apply 
conservation  practices  to  reduce  erosion  and  storm  waters.    The  Maryland -National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  will  provide  the  necessary  land  and 
rights-of-way  and  pay  most  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  construction  costs. 
The  Commission  also  will  develop  new  recreational  facilities  in  the  park.  The 
Montgomery    County  Council  will  help  with  the  ccnstruction  costs,  and  maintain 
the  watershed  structures.    Two  lakes  created  by  watershed  dams  will  be  developed 
for  fishing,  swimming,  boating  and  other  water  sports.    The  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission  cooperated  by  redesigning  a  sewer  line  to  bypass  one  of  the 
proposed  dam  sites. 

Stamford,  Connecticut,  is  another  example.    The  city's  problem  was  what 
to  do  with  a  30-acre  swamp.    Lacking  a  better  idea,  the  city  decided  to  make 
a  trash  disposal  dump  of  it. 

Quite  naturally,  people  who  had  built  new  homes  near  the  swamp  were  alarmed. 
One  of  the  home  owners  asked  a  farmer -super visor  of  the  Fairfield  County  Soil  Con- 
servation District  if  a  better  use  couldn't  be  found  for  the  swamp.    Then  USDA 
technicians  working  in  the  district  were  asked  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the 
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area.    They  found  it  was  suitable  for  outdoor  recreation       exactly  what  the 
people  of  Stamford  wanted,  and  needed. 

The  technicians  designed  a  drainage  ditch  to  drop  the  water  level  two  feet. 
They  located  the  sites  for  wildlife  ponds.    The  Stamford  City  Park  Commission 
contracted  the  construction  of  three  ponds,  and  had  them  stocked  with  fish. 

For  only  $^1-5,000,  the  city  provided  its  people  with  a  30-acre  recreational 
center.    Farm  as  well  as  city  people  use  it  for  fishing,  skating,  nature  walks, 
and  Just  relaxing.    Students  now  go  there  to  study  nature  first  hand. 

Individual  farmers  also  are  doing  their  part  to  meet  the  nation's  outdoor 
recreation  needs. 

A  Massachusetts  apple  grower  decided  to  build  a  ski  tow  on  one  of  his 
little-used  slopes.  Now  he  has  seven  slopes  in  operation,  and  he  is  building 
additional  ski  runs  and  lifts. 

A  farm  pond  that  once  irrigated  his  apples  in  the  summer  now  provides 
water  for  a  sno\fliiaking  system  that  assures  good  skiing  season- long. 

Ski  enthusiasts  from  a  nearby  city  crowd  his  farm  on  weekends.    I  am  told 
as  many  as  ^lOO  cars  have  been  turned  away  in  a  single  day  due  to  lack  of  parking 
si)ace. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases. 

Throughout  rural  America  and  its  adjoining  urban  and  suburban  areas,  local 
people  are  directly  involved  in  seeking  common  objectives  for  their  communities 
and  areas. 
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More  than  30,000  people  are  members  of  1,500  rural  areas  development 
committees.    They  already  have  prepared  2,700  development  project  proposals,  and 
have  started  900  of  them. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  see  —  and  to  feel  —  the  upswing  in  the 
countryside  than  with  the  family  in  a  new  rural  home. 

Time  and  again  we  have  seen  fears  disappear  and  confidence  reappear  as 
the  Department  has  helped  rural  families  to  finance  6,200  new  homes  since  the 
Housing  Act  of  I96I  was  passed.    The  effect  also  is  electrifying  on  the  community. 
The  building  of  a  new  home  is  proof  that  someone  has  confidence  in  the 
community's  future  as  a  good  place  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  bring  up  a  family. 

And  the  effect  goes  far  beyond  the  community.    It  is  like  a  pebble 
dropped  into  a  still  pond.    Rural  construction  creates  jobs  and  extra  buying 
power  for  carpenters,  electricians,  bricklayers,  and  others.    It  provides  an 
additional  market  for  building  materials  and  appliances  —  a  market  that  helps 
to  buoy  the  urban  economy. 

This  is  extremely  important,  for  we  are  an  interdependent  people  —  rural, 
suburban,  and  urban.    Revitalization  of  the  countryside  will  be  speeded  by  a 
strong  and  vigorously  growing  urban  economy  with  the  means  to  buy  the  goods  and 
services,  including  outdoor  recreation,  produced  in  rural  areas. 

And  each  region  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole. 

This  regional  conference  was  arranged  to  give  you  full  opportunity  to 
review  with  each  other,  and  with  us,  the  problems  of  the  Northeast  and  the 
resources  —  both  human  and  physical  or  material  —  for  solving  these  problems. 
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I  urge  each  of  you  to  participate  in  one  of  the  group  discussions. 

We  are  here  to  listen,  and  to  learn.    We  vant  your  suggestions  for 
iinproving  the  Department's  services  for  conservation  and  development. 

To  make  the  services  of  the  Department  more  effective,  I  have  reorganized 
it  to  place  under  one  leader  —  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Development 
and  Conservation  —  The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  This 
is  a  grouping  --a  packaging  —  of  important  development  and  conservation 
services  to  enable  the  Department  to  help  you  more  effectively. 

Congress  has  provided  n.e\T  and  iniportant  tools  for  your  use  in  revitalizirxg 
the  countryside. 

Some  of  these  are  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  19^2,  which  President 
Kennedy  signed  in  late  September, 

Some  are  in  the  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of  19^2,  also  nevly  approved* 
by  the  President.    USDA's  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  now  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  provide  low  and  moderate  cost  rental  housing  and  related  facilities 
for  elderly  persons  and  families  in  rural  areas. 

Other  new  tools  are  in  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  which  the 
President  recently  signed  into  law.    This  Act's  purpose  is  the  immediate  creation 
of  new  Jobs  in  financially  hard-pressed  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas.  5; 

I 
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The  Department  of  Agriciilture  has  a  massive  backlog  of  work  projects 
ready  to  provide  new  jobs  and  economic  upswing  in  rural  areas  eligible  for  help 
under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program,  in  virtually  every  State. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962  gives  the  Deparianent  authority  to 
aid  rural  people  in  new  long-range  programs  for  putting  the  land  we  don't  need 
for  crops  into  new  and  profitable  uses,  including  a  great  expansion  of  outdoor 
recreation  for  aJ.1  Americans. 

Pemit  me  to-briefly  describe  some  of  these  new  authorities. 

USDA  now  can  enter  into  agreements  up  to  10  years  with  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  carry  out  long-range  conservation  plans.    These  agreements  will 
provide  for  cost- sheering  and  other  help  for  changes  in  cropping  •  systems  and 
land  use,  and  for  development  of  soil,  forest,  wildlife  and  recreation  resources. 
This  includes  land  on  which  conservation  reserve  contracts  are  expiring. 

The  Department  has  authority  to  assist  State  and  local  public  agencies, 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  the  State  legislature  to  carry  out  land  use  plans. 
FedersG.  loans,  repayable  within  30  years,  can  be  made  to  the  designated  State 
and  local  agencies. 

In  Small  Watershed  Projects,  the  Department  now  may  share  with  agencies 
of  the  State  up  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for 
reservoir  or  other  areas  to  be  managed  by  State  and  local  agencies  for  public 
recreation.    Cost -sharing  also  may  be  made  available  for  providing  ssmitary  and 
other  facilities  needed  for  recreation.    State  fish,  wildlife,  and  park  agencies 
are  eligible  for  help.    So  are  counties,  municipalities,  and  special  purpose 
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districts  created  by  or  under  provisions  of  State  legislation. 

The  Department  may  now  advance  fimds  to  local  organizations  for  immediate 

purchaseoof  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  to  prevent  encroachment  of  other 

developments  in  Small  Watershed  Projects.    These  funds  would  have  to  he  repaid 
with  interest  "before  construction  is  started. 

The  Department  may  now  aid  local  organizations  in  developing  water 
supply  for  future  use  in  Smal  1  Watershed  Projects.    USDA  can  pay  up  to  30  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  a  reservoir  to  store  water  for  fut\ire  municipal  or  indus- 
trial use.    Repayment  and  interest  charges  may  be  deferred  up  to  10  years  if  the 
water  stored  for  futiure  use  is  not  used  during  that  period.    Repayment  with 
interest  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  water  is  first  used. 

All  of  these  and  other  watershed  act  amendments  are  applicable  to  the 
11  watersheds,  such  as  the  Buffalo  Creek  Project  in  New  York,  authorized  under 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19^4. 

4\ 

For  the  first  time,  the  Department  through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
can  make  loans  to  individual  farmers  for  development  of  outdoor  recreation.  The 
owner- operator  of  a  family- size  farm  may  borrow  up  to  $60^000  for  construction 
of  fish  ponds,  development  of  hunting  preserves,  construction  of  cabins,  picnic 
and  camping  areas,  and  other  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation.    The  borrower 
may  have  up  to  kO  years  to  repay  the  loan  at  five  percent  interest. 

Operating  loans  up  to  $35^000  also  are  available  to  owner- operators  and  to 
farm  tenants  for  operation  of  recreational  facilities.    These  loans  are  repay- 
able in  seven  years  at  five  percent  interest. 
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FHA.  also  may  make  loans  up  to  $1  million  dollars  to  aid  associations 
serving  farmers  and  other  rural,  families  to  maJce  changes  in  land  use,  including 
the  development  of  recreational  facilities. 

With  these  new  tools,  the  Dei)artment    can  assist  you  and  your  local 
agencies  in  plsinning  and  carrying  out  Rural  Renewal  Projects,  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Projects,  Watershed  Recreation  Developments,  creation  of 
water  supply  for  future  needs,  projects  for  expanding  grasslands  and  family 
forests,  and  for  the  development  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  on  farm  land,. 

The  Department  looks  to  local  people  to  initiate,  to  plan,  and  to  carry 
out  these  projects  in  cooperation  with  local  and  State  agencies,  just  as  it  does 
in  its  long- established  conservation  and  development  programs  for  other 
privately- owned  land. 

The  ultimate  success  of  rural  areas  development  is  —  and  must  be  —  the 
responsibility  of  local  people.    Tlie  impetus  and  the  drive  must  come  from  them. 

The  Federal  government  can  provide  incentives  and  technical  services, 
but  government  cannot  and  should  not  do  the  job  for  local  people.  Government 
cannot  and  should  not  control  all  the  land-use  activities  of  its  citizens.  The 
government  has  programs  and  resources  that  will  help  them.    But  any  community  — 
any  area  —  that  waits  for  government  to  pull  it  out  of  the  problems  causedlby 
change  and  shifting  econcxnic  eind  social  patterns  will  be  submerged. 

The  challenge,  then,  is  to  the  leadership  of  the  people  of  this  great 
countryside  of  ours. 
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I  should  like  to  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  our  program  for 
strengthening  rural  America  is  an  integral  part  of  our  program  for  Food  and 
Agriculture  in  the  1960's.    The  heated  debate  over  controversial  supply  management 
features  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962  obscured  the  great  advances 
authorized  in  the  Act  for  conservation  and  development  —  advances  that  drew 
quiet  but  strong  support  from  conservation  leaders  in  all  fields  and  at  all 
levels^  rural  and  urban.    But  the  goal  of  strengthening  the  income  of  the  family 
farm,  by  means  of  adjusting  production  to  amounts  that  can  be  used,  is  inseparable 
from  the  goal  of  strengthening  rural  America. 

We  seek  increased  efficiency  on  our  farms,  and  ve  would  further  this  goal 
by  helping  fanners  to  acquire  and  operate  more  efficient  farming  units;  but  aJLong 
with  this  we  seek  farm  programs  that  will  enable  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
consumer,  to  benefit  from  this  increased  efficiency. 

We  seek,  therefore,  to  manage  our  abundant  productivity,  not  by  idling 
the  land,  but  by  putting  it  to  use  to  provide  services  such  as  recreation  that 
are  in  increasingly  scarce  supply. 

We  repudiate  the  CED  proposals  to  use  poverty  as  a  weapon  to  accelerate 
the  migration  from  our  farms,  and  to  replace  a  surplus  of  wheat  and  com  with  a 
surplus  of  men  and  women. 

Instead,  we  can  provide,  in  rural  America  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans : 

—  a  land  of  prosperous  farms  and  thriving  towns,  where  people  may 
choose  to  earn  a  living,  not  only  by  producing  food  and  fiber,  but  also  from 
among  a  number  of  attractive  alternatives  that  result  from  building  new  enter- 
prises and  creating  new  opportunities; 
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—  oppo2rbunities  for  ccmblning  part-time  employment  with  part-time 
agriculture  to  help  to  provide  a  good  life  for  those  many  Americans  who  prefer  to 
live  in  non-metropolitan  areas; 

—  decent  housing  and  adequate  living  for  the  mm  ions  of  senior  citizens 
who  live  in  greater  proportions  in  our  rural  areas  than  in  our  cities; 

—  communities  that  can  provide  health,  education,  and  other  public 
services  equal  to  the  best  that  we  know  how  to  provide; 

—  reso\irces  of  outdoor  recreation  of  all  kinds  and  in  sufficient  supply 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  urban  population; 

—  the  conservation  of  our  soil  and  water  resoiirces  to  meet  the  needs  of 
future  generations. 

This  kind  of  rural  America  will  add  to  the  economic  strength  of  the 
Nation,  and  will  continue  to  make  invaluable  spiritual  and  social  contributions 
to  our  national  life.    We  can  have  this  kind  of  rural  America  if  we  work  together 
to  preserve  the  real  values  of  our  heritage  as  we  use  the  new  science  and 
technology  to  meet  changing  human  needs. 
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1  Department  of  Agricultux-e 

Office  of  the  Secretary  ^  o  q  ■  t 

The  American  farmer  can  take  quiet  pride  in  the  fact  that  of  the 
many  problems  with  which  President  Kennedy  is  faced  today,  food  is  not  one 
of  them. 

This  country  has  on  hand  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  sufficient 
to  meet  forseeable  needs.    The  national  cupboard  today  holds  food  stocks 
more  than  50  percent  greater  than  it  did  when  the  Korean  conflict  began. 
We  are  confident  that  agriculture  and  the  fam  family  can  meet  any  request 
which  might  be  made. 

This  most-.'Welcome -situation  —  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  problems 
almost  every  Communist  nation  contends  with  today  —  is  the  offspring  of 
two  \mique  characteristics  of  American  agriculture. 

■5^-First,  the  United  States,  through  a  family  farm  system  of  agri- 
cultui^e,  has  the  most  efficient  and  productive  agricultural  plant  in  the 
world.    One  farmer  today  produces  enough>    on  the  average,  to  supply  the 
food  and  fiber  needs  of  27  people. 

Food  is  the  best  bargain  the  people  have  today,  and  it  will  remain 
the  best  bargain  beca\ise  there  are  no  shortages.    The  food  budget  of  the 
average  family  today  accounts  for  less  than  20  percent  of  family  income  — 
less  than  in  any  other  Nation  of  the  world  today. 


Excerpts  of  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  annual  stockholders*  meeting  of  the  Southern 
States  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Virginia,  7:30  p.m.  EDT,  Thursday, 
October  2^,  1962. 
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^The  second  reason  is  the  close,  historic  partnership  that  has 
developed  between  the  farmer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Government  — 
particularly  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agricultiire  —  on  the  other.  Through 
this  partnership  has  come  the  extensive  research  programs,  the  constantly- 
improving  marketing  techniques,  the  productive  resources,  the  special 
cammunication  veh  and  the  management  programs  which  have  made  and  continue 
to  make  possible  the  miracle  of  agricultural  abundance  we  often  take  so 
much  for  granted. 

In  this  period  of  tension,  the  American  people  can  feel  the  calm 
assurance  of  strength  which  comes  from  having  an  abundant  supply  of  food 
available  —  and  which  is  backstopped  by  a  farm  system  with  the  capacity 
to  respond  to  any  need. 

For  a  moment  I  would  like  to  probe  deeper  at  some  of  the  less 
visible  implications  of  this  situation.    In  a  period  of  prolonged  tension. •• 
which  we  have  today... we  often  are  able  to  understand  many  things  more 
clearly,  especially  when  we  knov/  we  are  fully  capable  of  meeting  emergencies 

Let  us  talie  a  look  at  agriculture  and  some  of  the  reasons  it 
contributes  so  well  to  our  national  strength. 

ye  know  that  historically  when  a  nation  is  faced  with  a  crisis, 
6Ln  initial  reaction  is  to  hoard  food  supplies.    Under  a  system  where  market 
forces  alone  determine  the  allocation  and  production  of  food  and  fiber, 
this  situation  would  be  an  automatic  reflex.    The  market  would  contain  only 
enough  food  and  fiber  to  meet  normal  demand.  ..not  the  abnonnal  demand 
created  by  crisis  conditions. 

(more  ) 
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Food  prices  would  rise  sharply.    Some  irould  go  hungry,  and  the 
ingredients  for  panic,  fear  and  hysteria  vould  come  together  like  a  keg  of 
powder  looking  for  a  burning  fuse. 

Obviously,  these  condtions  are  not  present  today  because,  for 
over  a  period  of  years,  we  have  been  developing  an  agricultural  policy  of 
suiDply  management.    Since  early  19^1,  this  policy  has  become  increasingly 
well  defined       and  the  current  situation  of  heightened  world  tensions 
demonstrates  its  validity  more  strongly  than  any  amount  of  words. 

Supply-  management  is  a  policy  which  recognizes  the  need  of  a 
modern,  powerful  Nation  to  maintain  adequate  reserves  of  food  and  fiber 
for  any  emergency  while  maintaining  the  productive  capability  of  the 
agricultural  plant.    To  have  less  in  a  world  of  swiftly  changing  events 
is  to  accept  risks  which  are  needless. 

I  believe  that  a  cardinal  example  of  this  supply  management 
concept  at  work  is  in  soybeans. 

When  I  becajoae  Secretary  of  AgricLilture  in  January  1961,  1  found 
that  we  faced  a  near  shortage  of  soybeans,  a  commodity  vrhich  has  vital 
industrial  and  food  uses.    There  were  less  than  6  million  bushels  in 
reserve,  or  only  enough  to  supply  national  needs  for  a  few  days. 

The  market  price  rose  to  over  $3 •50  a  bushel,  even  though  the 
support  i^rice  was  $1.85.    Speculators  were  having  a  field  day,  and  we  were 
losing  foreign  markets  and  dollar  sales  at  a  tojne  when  our  balance  of 
payment  deficit  vrauld  have  welcomed  a  higher  level  of  exports, 

(more ) 
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At  the  same  time,  ve  were  producing  feed  grains  on  land  that 
•could  be  growing  soybeans,  adding  about  350  million  bushels  of  feed  grains 
t^..a  sulcus  which  already  exceeded  reserve  requirements. 

I  took  action"  to  increase  -  the  support  price  fm  soybeans  for  the 
1961  -  crop"  t^"  $2.30  a  bushel^ -both  as- a  "measure  to  increase  farm  income 
-and -to  divert  land  f rom  pi^oducticai  of  feed  grains  to  soybeans. 

There  .is  n^  actojon  I  have  taken  as  Secretaiy  which  has  been 
criticized- more —  or  of  which  I  have  been  mere  proud  of  doing.  Editorial 
commenf  was  critical.,  and  the  soybean  processors  ssjunded  lil^e  the  voice  of 
doom*-  ■  - 

.  .  But^  what  has  .  happened? 

■^Income  to  farmers  from'  soybeans  increased  over  $^00  million. 
Farmers  received  an  average  price  for  their  I960  producti^wi  of  $2.13  a 
bushel,  even  though  the  market  price  reached  ab^rve  $3*50  a  bushel.  For 
•the  1961  crop,  however,  the  average  price  per  bushel  to  the  farmer  was 
$2«29j  with  a  market-price  far  below  the  peak  for  the  I96O  crop. 

■--  -Soybean  exports  set  a  new  record,  climbing  to  uver  160  million 
•bushels.-  Soybean  oi-1  and  meal  exports  were  at  record  levels. 

•^Domestic  use  of  soybeans  reached  new  levels,  rising  to  a  higlri 
of  i+71  million  bushels.   •  • 

*A  soybean  reserve  of  55  million  bushels        «r  about  one  month's 
supply       was  secured. 

(more ) 
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This  year  the  production  of  soybeans  will  again  be  near  record 
levels       but  not  as  high  as  in  I96I.    However^  we  anticipate  new  records 
in  domestic  and  export  use... and  it  now  appears  that  the  entire  crop  will 
go  to  the  market. 

Thus  an  appraisal  of  the  soybean  programs  in  1961  and  I962  will 
demonstrate  that  the  increase  in  production  of  a  commodity  where  it  was 
needed  helped  to  secure  an  adequeate  reserve  of  a  vital  product.  It 
enabled  farmers  to  earn  higher  incomes.    It  produced  new  markets  to  earn 
more  trade  dollars.     It  contributed  to  a  reduction  of  surpluses  in  a 
commodity  where  supplies  far  exceeded  security  levels. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  principle  of  supply  management. 
By  moving  some  land  from  com  to  soybean  production^  we  were  able  to 
strengthen  our  position  in  feed  grains.    A  substantial  surplus  in  excess 
of  reserve  needs  places  a  needless  drain  on  the  economy^  and  reduces  the 
flexibility  of  the  Department  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

We  were  able  to  strengthen  farm  income,  and  to  begin  to  ease 
the  pressures  which  are  threatening  the  family  farm  system.    As  the 
keystone  to  our  unparalleled  success  in  agriculture,  the  family  farmer  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  earn  an  income  which  will  provide  economic  strength 
and  security. 

If  the  farmer  has  this,  then  the  American  people  will  always 
be  assured  of  an  abundant  supply  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

(more ) 
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In  today's  world,  this  concept  of  supply  management  is  essential 
to  a  strong  and  powerful  America  because  it  will  help  build  a  stronger 
farm  economy. 

This  is  a  goal  which  all  of  us  share,  for  it  has  been  the  guiding 
purpose  of  such  cooperative  enterprises  cas  the  Southern  States  Cooperative, 
Inc. 

You  began  your  organization  because  farmers  in  Virginia  wanted 
better  seeds  in  order  to  grow  crops  which  would  produce  better  income. 
No  one  would  supply  those  seeds  because  the  profit  margin  wasn't  good 
enough,  and  so  the  farmers  organized  to  do  it  themselves  cooperatively. 

This  has  been  the  history,  in  a  very  real  sense,  of  the 
cooperative  movement  in  agriculture.    V/hen  the  farmers  faced  the 
indifference       and  often  the  antagonism       of  the  market,  they  have 
found  their  cooperatives  a  means  of  protecting  themselves  and  their  families 

The  effectiveness  of  cooperatives  in  serving  their  members  can 
be  measured  by  the  success  of  this  cooperative.    Since  you  were  first 
organized  in  1923^  net  margins  amounting  to  over  $8o  million  have  been;  imade 
available  to  patrons  in  cash  dividends,  refunds  and  added  value  of  the 
organization.    Over  ^00,000  members  are  able  to  purchase  supplies  through 
local  cooperatives,  service  agencies  and  farmer  agents  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices. 

We  recognize  that  cooperatives  perform  an  essential  function  in 
the  agricultural  economy.     In  a  very  real  sense  they  represent  the  modern 
day  version  of  the  tradition  of  neighbors  working  together  to  help  them- 
selves and  each  other  in  purely  democratic  fashion. 

(more )  ,  ^ 


A  year  ago_,  I  put  do>m  in  a  formal  statement  of  policy  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  towards  cooperatives,     I  -would  lil^e  to  repeat 
some  of  that  to  you  here : 

American  agriculture  is  the  most  "basic  industry  of  the 
Nation,  and  farmer  cooperatives  are  vital  to  its  continued 
functioning  as  a  strong  productive  segment  of  the  national 
economy. 

The  American  system  of  family  farms  is  a  foundation  of  the 
Nation's  democratic  traditions,    and  farmer  cooperatives 
with  their  highly  democratic  structure  malie  continuation  of 
that  foundation  possible. 

The  American  economy  is  highly  organized  and  it  is  important 
that  farmers  have  means  of  acting  together  for  common 
purpose  and  in  order  to  protect  their  economic  position. 
Fanner  cooperatives  are  a  means  toward  these  ends. 

I  firmly  "believe  that  the  concept  of  supply  management  as  a 
pragmatic,  non-doctrine  approach  to  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  20th 
century  can  help  to  create  the  environment  where  "both  the  family  farmer 
and  his  cooperatives  can  flourish  and  grow.    It  can  help  agriculture  to 
rise  to  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  segments  of  a  highly  industrialized 
economy, -.vaxid  it  can  equip  our  country  with  a  strong,  flexible  and  productive 
farm  industry  capable  of  responding  to  any  challenge. 
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2  j  3  Statement  by 

-  0  ^  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  QRVILLE  L.  FREEMAN       ^      Q    7  S 

i»      O  4     i  at  ceremonies  in  the  United  States  7 

X>.^        f  Department  of  Agriculture,  Oct.  29,  ^      co  ^' 

1962,  held  in  observance  of  the  "n  ?l  h 

dedication  of  an  elementary  school  r: 
U.S.  vheat  helped  to  build  in  §  ^ 

Pakistan.  ^  *^ 

This  is  a  happy  occasion.  Your  Exeellency,  for  us  and  others  assembled  here 
today  to  rejoice  in  the  completion  of  the  school  in  Gangu  Bahadur  village. 

I  offer  you  and  the  people  of  the  village  my  heartiest  congratulations  on  this 
day  of  dedication  of  your  new  school.    How  well  I  recall  my  visit  to  your  village 
just  a  year  ago  when  I  met  lW.ilc  Hohajiimed  Shaffi,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  your 
need  for  a  school  building.    This  school,  which  you  have  built  with  your  own 
materials  and  with  the  help  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  have  sent  U.S. 
wheat  to  help  pay  labor  cost,  is  truly  an  example  of  a  cooperative  effort  to  fill  a 
community  need. 

A  school  is  a  place  of  learning.    This  school  has  taught  us  things  long  before 
the  first  student  has  entered  its  doors.    We  see  here  the  results  of  combining 
Pakistan's  capable  manpower,  your  own  voluntary  contributions  and  U.S.  agricultural 
abundance . 

Your  country  places  great  emphasis  on  education.    One  of  our  early  statesmen, 

Thomas  Jefferson,  said:    "A  Democracy  is  based  on  an  enlightened  public."    Thus  we, 

as  well  as  you,  who  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man,  have  come  to  realize  the  essential 

importance  of  schools  —  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  men. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  success  of  this  project  will  inspire  the  people  of 
other  communities  to  strive  for  similar  objectives;  so  that  more  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  Pakistan  can  be  satisfied  through  cooperative  efforts  between  our 
two  coxmtries. 

May  this  be  only  one  of  many  schools  built  because  our  two  countries  who  share 
common  goals  also  are  learning  to  share  our  common  resources  to  the  benefit  of  the 
free  world. 
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I  have  today  issued  a  series  of  directives  mobilizing  the  full  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  most  far-reaching  attempt  since  the 
30* s  to  create  new  economic  opportunity^  update  wasteful  and  outmoded 
patterns  of  land  use  and  infuse  new  vitality  into  rural  America.    The  whole 
of  America  will  benefit. 

These  directives  formally  put  into  motion  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
(RAD)  program^  which  represents  coordinated  application  of  various  new 
authorizations  provided  by  the  Congress  in  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act 
of  1962  on  the  recommendation  of  this  Administration. 

The  directives  issued  today  establish  policies  and  assign  to  Depart- 
ment agencies  the  responsibility  for  various  segments  of  the  RAD  program, 
including  resource  conservation  and  development  projects;  rural  renewal 
projects;  long-term  changes  of  land  use  from  crops  to  grass_,  to  trees,  fish 
and  wildlife  production  or  to  income -producing  outdoor  recreational  develop- 
ment.   Others  recently  approved  by  my  office  provide  for  help  with  watershed 
recreation  development  and  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply. 

In  every  case,  I  have  made  local  initiative  and  leadership  the  first 
criterion  for  Department  help  under  the  new  programs. 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  a  News  Conference, 
Washington,  D.C.  Nov.  2,  I962 
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The  Federal  government  can  provide  incentives  and  technical  services, 
hut  government  cannot  and  should  not  do  the  conservation  and  development 
joh  for  local  people  on  privately  owned  land.    The  challenge  in  the  use  of 
the  new  tools  provided  by  Congress  is  to  the  leadership  of  the  people  of 
rural  America.. 

Thousands  of  people,  living  up  to  the  tradition  born  in  rural  America, 
of  local  effort  to  meet  local  problems  have  already  a.ccepted  the  challenge. 
They  have  sound  experience  and  notable  achievement  to  back  them  in  this 
effort.     Local  leadership  already  ha.s  in  the  pa.st  demonstra,ted  its  worth  in 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  rural  electrification  and  other 
cooperatives,  farmer  committees,  and  rural  area.s  development  committees, 
a.s  well  as  in  scores  of  organizations  in  toims  and  villages. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  many  local  leaders  who  have  brought  their  experience 
in  their  long-standing  programs  to  bear  in  aiding  the  Department  in  developing 
the  policies  which  will  guide  us  in  the  RAD  program. 

These  policies  were  formulated  during  months  of  work  in  the  Department 
and  after  consultation  with  thousands  of  local.  State,  and  national  leaders, 
including  10,000  or  more  who  attended  a,  series  of  five  regional  Conferences 
on  Land  and  People  this  fall  and  the  National  Conference  on  Land  and  People 
la.st  January.     (The  chronology  of  policy  development  is  presented  on  Page  13 
of  this  statement, )„ 

(more ) 
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With  the  new  tools  and  vith  programs  already  operating  in  this  and 
other  Departments  "or  independent  agencies_,  individuals  and  their  locally- - 
constituted  agencies  can  create  new  economic  opportunities  through  conser- 
vation^ development  and  multiple  use  of  land^  water ^  and  related  resources 
strengthen  family  farms attract  new  industry^  provide  job  training  or 
retraining^  develop  more  adequate  community  facilities    provide  improved 
housing_,  and  increase  the  income  of  rural  farm  and  non-farm  people. 

This  Department's  new  policies  for  conservation  and  development  are 
consistent  with  the  President's  policies  on  water  and  related  resources^ 
with  the  Department's  well  established  policies  designed  to  strengthen 
the  family  farm  and  increase  farm  income and  with  the  commodity  price 
and  supply  management  programs.     They  also  are  consistent  with  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Program  of  the  Department  of  Commerce the  new  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Program  coordinated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce_j  and  with 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Labor all  of  which  are  administered  in  rural  areas  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture, 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  concept  that  rural  areas  development  is  a 
blending  of  all  resources  and  programs        locals  State  and  National  -- 
for  the  creation  under  local  leadership  of  new  economic  opportunities 
in  rural  America. 

(more ) 
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To  carry  out  the  various  component  segments  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
RAD  program  I  have  made  these  assignments  in  the  series  of  directives  issued  today: 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Projects 

For  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Projects under  Section  102^  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act_,  I  have  assigned  the  primary  responsibility  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  local  sponsors  in  developing 
and  carrying  out  project  plans. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  will  also  be  responsible  for  contacts  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  with  State  and  local  agencies  and  organizations  which  can 
assist  the  local  people  in  developing  these  resource  conservation  projects. 

Within  the  Department Soil  Conservation  Service  will  be  aided  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration^  the  Forest  Service the  Federal  Extension  Service,,  the  Agri- 

r- 

cultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service the  Economic  Research  Service^ 
the  Office  of  Information^  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development^  the  Famiers 
Cooperative  Service,  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

We  encourage  the  governing  bodies  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts  to 
talce  the  lead  at  the  local  level  in  developing  leadership  and  arranging  for 
appropriate  sponsorship  where  these  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Projects 
are  needed  to  accelerate  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Cropland  Conversion  Programs 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  is  responsible  at 
National  State,  and  county  levels  for  the  development  and  administration  of  the 
land -adjustment  programs  authorized  in  Section  101  of  Title  I  of  the  Act. 

State  and  County  ASC  Committees  are  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  programs. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Forest  Service  are  responsible  for  the 
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technical  phases  of  those  practices  for  which  technical  assistance  is  required. 

The  objectives  of  these  long-range  land  use  adjustment  programs  are  to  help 
farmers  and  ranchers  to: 

1.  Permanently  convert  to  other  productive  use  land  regularly  used  in;,  but 
not  suited  for^  the  production  of  crops. 

2,  Permanently  convert  to  other  productive  use  land  regularly  used  in  the 
production  of  crops  that  is  suited  to  that  use  only  occasionally. 

3»    Convert  to  other  uses  land  used  in^  and  suited  for;,  production  of  crops 
not  currently  needed. 

These  new  prograii^s  will  enable  farmers  to  expand  grasslands,,  to  expand  and 
improve  woodlands^  and  to  develop  recreational  use  of  private  lands. 

To  encourage  farmers  to  participate  in  long-range  land -use  changes^  the 
Department  can  offer  them  transition  or  adjustment  payments  to  lessen  the  immedi- 
ate economic  impact  of  the  change  from  crops  to  other  uses^  as  well  as  cost- 
sharing^  including  materials^,  services^  and  other  assistance  they  may  need  for 
conservation  measures. 

Agreements  with  farmers  and  ranchers  to  convert  land  to  non-crop  uses  will  be 
I  made  at  the  local  level  by  the  ASC  County  Committees.    The  agreements  will  be 
[based  on  farm  conservation  plans  which  farmers  have  developed  in  cooperation  with 

local  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  and  with  technical  help  from  the 

Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  new  programs  will  be  started  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  selected 
counties  to  test  the  administrative  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  these  long- 
term  programs  for  general  application. 

(more) 
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Income -Producing  Recreation  Enterprises  on  Rural  JJon-Federal  Land 

I  have  directed  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  leadership  in  assisting  rural  people  to  establish  income -producing  recreation 
enterprises  on  farmland.    SCS  also  will  act  as  liaison  with  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  groups  in  a  position  to  assist  with  recreational  develop- 
ment . 

Under  Title  IV  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  19^2,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  new  loan  authorizations  to  implement  the  development  of  these 
income -producing  enterprises.    FHA    can  lend  money  to  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
establish  recreation  businesses  as  part  of  their  farming.    Also,  FHA  now  can 
provide  credit  to  groups  of  farmers  and  rural  residents  for  changing  land  from 
crop  production  to  recreation  use . 

In  addition,  I  have  directed  each  agency  of  the  Department  directly  serving 
local  people  to  develop  operating  policies  and  procedures  which  will  aid  local 
landowners  and  organizations  to  develop  recreational  enterprises . 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  Development  Group,  shall  be  responsible 
for  developing  and  carrying  out,  where  authorized,  programs  of  cost-sharing 
payments  to  individual  landowners . 

Many  years  of  Forest  Service  experience  in  managing  forest  lands  to  enhance 
opportunities  for  general  recreational  pursuits  and  fish  and  game  management 
will  be  most  helpful  with  the  new  tools  for  developing  recreation. 

Farmers,  ranchers  and  others  have  already  developed  many  recreational 
enterprises  with  assistance  through  long-standing  programs  of  the  Department. 

(more)  USDA  38^8-62 
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It  is  our  policy  to  continue  to  use  all  authorizations  we  have  had  to  encourage 
and  assist  rural  landowners  and  operators,  as  veil  as  local  organizations,  to 
develop  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  income -producing  recreational  enterprises 
as  a  part  of  a  conservation  plan. 

Rural  Renewal  Program 

Rural  Renewal  Projects  will  be  developed  locally,  by  legally  constituted 
bodies  or  public  agencies  designated  by  the  State  legislature  or  the  Governor. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  been  assigned  the  coordination, 
direction,  and  supervision  of  the  Department's  assistance  under  the  rural 
renewal  program.    The  assistance  can  be  both  technical  and  financial. 

Emphasis  on  the  Rural  Renewal  Program  must  come  from  the  need  of  the  local 
people  for  a  complete  development  program  aimed  at  eliminating  chronic  rural 
underemployment,  fostering  sound  rural  area  economy,  strengthening  family 
farming,  and  increasing  the  incomes  of  farm  and  other  rural  people,  while 
stabilizing,  improving,  conserving  and  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
project  area  to  assure  the  permanence  of  the  economic  gains  achieved. 

Land  and  Water  Policy  CoTrmlttee 

There  is  urgent  and  continuing  need  for  bringing  the  Department's  best 
experience  and  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  development  and  implementation  of  land 
use  adjustment  policies  and  programs  designed  to  reflect  the  public  interest 
and  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  our  land  and  water  resources. 

Therefore,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  have  established  a  USDA  Land 

and  Water  Policy  Committee,  to  advise  my  office,  and  to  formulate  and  recommend 

to  me  long-range  goals  and  policies  for  the  most  productive  use,  conservation 

and  development  of  our  land,  forest,  and  water  resources  to  benefit  all  our 
people . 

(more)  USDA  38^8-62 
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This  Department -wide  committee  is  composed  of  representatives  of  agencies 
most  concerned  with  land  and  water  programs:    Agricultural  Research  Service, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Cooperative  State  Experiment 
Station  Service,  Economic  Research  Service,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Federal 
Extension  Service,  Forest  Service,  iff ice  of  Rural  Areas  Development,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Staff 
Economist  Group. 


(more) 
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OTHER  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 

Other  important  new  tools  for  conservation  and  development  are  included 
in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

Policies  previously  have  been  established  by  my  office  for  these. 

Small  V/atershed  Program  Expanded 

New  recreational  facilities  can  now  be  developed  in  projects  authorized 
by  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954 ^  as  amended  by 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 .    Federal  cost-sharing  is  provided  for 
the  first  time  for  public  recreational  development. 

Other  new  authorizations  provide  for  future  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply,  revision  of  the  cost-sharing  formulas,  and  fund  advances  to 
prevent  encroachment  of  other  developments . 

The  Small  V/atershed  Program  is  administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service . 

Many  local  organizations  sponsoring  watershed  projects  are  expected  to 
request  that  recreational  facilities  be  included  in  projects  now  being  carried 
out  or  authorized  for  planning. 

On  the  first  of  October,  4-25  watershed  projects  totaling  nearly  24  million 
acres  in  47  States  and  Puerto  Rico  had  been  authorized,  and  366  other  projects 
had  been  authorized  for  planning.     In  all,  1,760  local  organizations  in  4^ 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  had  applied  to  the  Department  for  assistance  in  water- 
shed projects. 

Credit  Available  for  Fish  Farming 

Title  IV  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act,  in  addition  to  providing 
loans  for  income -producing  recreation  enterprises,  also  permits  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  broaden  its  definition  of  farmers  to  include  persons 
engaged  in  fish  farming  to  qualify  for  FHA  credit  assistance. 

The  new  authorization  also  permits  credit  assistance  to  other  farmers 
to  develop  fish  production  as  an  additional  enterprise  to  supplement  their 
incomes . 

MANY  OTHER  TOOLS  FOR  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Numerous  other  resources  are  available  for  conservation  and  development 
of  2^ural  America.    Some  are  new  —  recently  approved  by  President  Kennedy. 
Others — like  the  rural  electrification  program,  the  rural  telephone  program, 
conservation  cost-sharing  under  ACP,  aid  to  cooperatives,  credit,  technical 
assistance  to  soil  conservation  districts,  educational  services,  and  research 
—  long  have  been  helping  to  develop  rural  America. 


(more ) 
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Sf^nior  Citizen  Housing  Program 

The  rural  housing  loan  program,  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, was  "broadened  in  September  1962  to  include  provisions  for  people 
62  years  of  age  and  older  who  live  in  rural  areas. 

FHA  can  make  loans  to  individuals  to  buy  existing  housing,  or  to  build 
or  improve  their  homes.    This  program  is  being  implemented  with  funds  made 
available  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  from  the  $50  million  additional  auth- 
orization by  Cbngress  for  housing  loans  for  the  elderly. 

FHA  made  the  first  loan  under  this  new  program  October  30  to  a  64-year- 
old  couple  near  Attalla,  Ala. 

The  new  program  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  insured  loan 
program  to  enable  commercial  concerns  to  build  rental  housing  for  the  elderly, 
as  well  as  authorization  of  direct  loans  to  private  nonprofit  corporations 
and  cooperatives  to  provide  rental  housing  for  the  elderly.    Fundssfor  this 
direct  loan  program  will  be  requested  of  Congress  next  year. 

Accelerated  Public  Works  Program 

New  jobs  in  rural  areas  are  being  created  by  the  new  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Program,  coordinated  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Last  Friday  I  announced  that  $15  million  of  funds  allotted  under  this 
program  by  President  Kennedy  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  been 
assigned  to  National  Forest  projects  ready  to  go  throughout  the  nation.  By 
Monday,  1,000  people  were  employed  on  these  projects. 

Estimates  have  been  made  for  projects  now  being  developed  in  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts,  in  connection  with  the  small  watershed  program, 
for  improvement  of  research  facilities,  and  for  cooperative  forestry  work 
with  the  States.     In  addition,  loans  also  may  be  made  to  accelerate  public 
works  in  economically  distressed  areas . 

JTraining 

The  recently  enacted  Manpower  Development  and  TraininggAct  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  provides  another  important  tool  in  rural  areas 
development . 

Members  of  farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  annual  net  income  are 
eligible  for  training  in  skills  needed  in  the  labor  market  area  where  they 
live,  or  in  other  sections  of  their  State. 

Qualified  farmers  may  receive  up  to  52  weeks  of  training,  while  receiving 
weekly  subsistence  allowances  up  to  $35  a  week. 

Unemployed  farm  youths  19  to  22  years  of  age  may  receive  training  and 
training  allowances  up  to  $20  a  week. 
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The  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  passed  last  year  and  administered  "by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  also  has  an  important  training  program  available  to 
underemployed  rural  people. 

Area  Redeveloment  Program 

Nearly  750  predominantly  rural  counties  have  been  designated  as  eligible 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Program  for  loans,  grants,  and  technical  aid. 

Because  of  its  long  service  to  rural  people,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  delegated  important  responsibilities  for  this  program 
in  rural  areas  designated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 

USDA  reviews  overall  economic  development  plans  from  designated  rural 
areas,  and  submits  recommendations  about  them  to  Commerce.    USDA  also  reviews 
and  makes  recommendations  to  Commerce  on  rural  project  proposals  designed 
to  carry  out  the  overall  plans. 

USDA's  Technical  Action  Panels  in  the  States  and  counties  also  are 
available  to  assist  with  development  of  plans  and  projects  on  request  by 
local  people. 

USDA  Technical  Action  Panels 

To  make  the  resources  of  the  Department  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
rural  people,  we  have  established  State  and  county  Technical  Action  Panels. 

Specialists  from  our  agencies  with  field  offices,  like,  ASCS,  SCS,  and 
FHA  have  been  formed  into  Technical  Action  Panels  in  every  State  and  county 
to  aid  the  local  people  in  their  rural  areas  development  program.  This 
provides  a  meshing  of  the  Department's  services  at  the  local  level  for 
conservation  and  development. 

Credit  Programs  Expanded 

The  regular  credit  programs  of  the  Department  —  for  rural  electrification 
rural  telephones,  and  for  rural  housing,  farm  ownership,  and  related  purposes  - 
have  been  greatly  expanded  to  become  major  tools  for  development. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  I  directed  the  Rural  ElectrificatiGh  Admin, 
to  utilize  its  consumer  loan  program  to  implement  the  rural  areas  development 
program.    REA  since  then  has  made  loans  of  about  $1.1  million  to  its  electric 
borrowers,  which  in  turn  lent  the  money  to  local  business  to  purchase  electric 
equipment.     In  this  way,  job  and  economic  opportunities  were  increased  in 
rural  areas. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  REA's  loans  for  generation  and  transmission 
reached  a  new  percentage  high,  almost  60  percent  of  total  rural  elccrbric 
loans,  thus  helping  to  meet  the  steadily  rising  need  for  rural  power. 
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One  such  generation  loan  —  $36.6  million  —  made  recently  to  the  Basin 
Electric  Power  Cooperative  of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  will  stimulate  area 
development  in  five  States:    North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming.    More  than  14-0,000  consumers  will  benefit  directly  from  lower 
electric  rates,  made  possible  by  this  loan. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  lent  farmers  and  other  rural  people  a 
record  $637  million  in  fiscal  year  1962  —  61  percent  more  than  in  1961 
and  106  percent  more  than  in  I960.    About  8,200  new  riiral  and  farm  homes 
were  financed  last  year. 


(more ) 
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LOCAL  PEOPLE  HELPED  TO  CREATE  m/  POLICIES 
(a  Chronology  of  Policy  Development) 

From  the  moment  President  Kennedy  asked  me  to  serve  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,,  I  have  sought  the  advice  of  local  people  and  their  leaders 
in  the  formulation  of  policy  on  agricultural  programs. 

The  new  policies  I  have  established  today  for  conservation  and 
development  were  formed  in  that  way. 

This  is  the  chronology  of  some  of  the  major  actions  leading  to  these 
policy  decisions^  including  also  some  of  the  major  actions  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  of  the  Congress: 

1.  (March  I961)    Established  a  nationwide  rural  areas  development 
program^  with  coordination  of  USDA  services^  to  aid  local  endeavors 
at  redevelopment^  under  the  general  direction  of  a  Department  Rural 
Areas  Development  Board. 

2.  (May  I961)    Passage  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act^  which  included 
rural  areas  as  eligible  for  assistance^  and  also  which  included 

a  delegation  of  prime  responsibilities  to  the  Department  to  help 
in  the  predominantly  rural  areas. 

3.  (May  1961)    A  national  rural  areas  development  conference^  sponsored 
by  the  rural  electric  co-ops_,  which  pinpointed  tools  the  local 
people  needed  to  move  ahead  in  developing  new  economic  opportunities. 
Nearly  1^000  leaders  of  rural  electric  co-ops^  experienced  in  devel- 
opment work^  attended. 

k.     (July  1961)    Appointment  of  a  Land  and  Water  Policy  Committee  to 
study  and  report  on  needed  land  and  water  policy  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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5.  (October  I961)    The  Land  and  Water  Policy  Committee  met  with  USDA's 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Advisory  Committee.    The  policy  committee 
chairman,,  Dr.  George  A.  Selke^  reviewed  with  the  Advisory  Committee 
an  early  draft  of  the  Committee's  report.    He  asked  for  and  recieved 
numerous  comments  and  suggestions. 

6.  (November  I961)    Named  3^-KLember  National  Public  Advisory  Committee 
on  Rural  Areas  Development  to  advise  and  counsel  on  policies  and 
programs^  required  to  respond  to  the  call  of  local  people  for  aid, 

7.  (January  I962)    National  Land  and  People  conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington.   Some  500  leading  citizens  attended  from  practically  all 
of  the  States.    Each  person  was  asked  to  carry  home  a  copy  of  the 
preliminary  report  on  Land  and  Water  Resource  Policy  which  had 
been  developed  by  the  Land  and  Water  Policy  Committee.    They  were 
asked  to  offer  suggestions  and  comments  in  writing  within  a  month. 
Many  excellent  suggestions  came  in. 

8.  (January  I962)    President  Kennedy  sent  to  Congress  the  proposed 
Farm  Bill  for  I962.    He  called  for  a  rural  renewal  program  to 
supplement  rural  areas  development  in  the  areas  plagued  most 
severely  with  low  income^  inadequate  resources^  loss  of  popula- 
tion^ and  declining  public  services. 

9.  (February  I962)    Secretary  Freeman  issued  Memorandum  No.  ihdQ  on 
"Cooperation  with  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts"  encour- 
aging districts  to  update  their  programs.    He  offered  them  a 
modernized  memorandum  of  understanding  to  help  broaden  their 
program  if  they  desired  it. 
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10.  (llarch  I962)    Secretary  Freeman  announced  a  Food  and  Agriculture 
Program  for  the  1960's  incorporating  a  new  concept  for  rural 
development  and  conservation  which  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Policy  Committee  recommendations. 

11.  (April  1962)    The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962,  hearings  in 
Congress^  brought  out  provisions  for  new  tools  for  rural  develop- 
ment and  conservation  in  Titles  I  and  IV, 

12.  (lfe<y  1962)    "Land  and  Water  Resources  —  A  Policy  Guide"  was  issued, 
incorporating  many  of  the  ideas  that  were  suggested  by  citizens  who 
attended  the  National  Land  and  People  Conference,  in  January. 

13.  (July  1962)    Secretary  Freeman  reorganized  the  consei*vation  and 
development  agencies  of  the  Depa.rtment. 

Ik.     (August  1962)    President  Kennedy  appointed  and  Congress  confirmed 
John  A.  Baker  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Development  and 
Conservation.    Placed  under  him  were:    Farmers  Cooperative  Service, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Forest  Service,  Office  of  Rural  Areas 
Development,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

15.  (September  19"^2)    Congress  passed  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962  and  President  Kennedy  signed  it  into  law.    It  included  the 
provisions  in  Title  I  and  Title  IV  for  new  authorizations  for 
rural  development  and  conservation, 

16.  (September-October  I962)    Five  regional  Land  and  People  conferences 
were  held  at  which  10,000  local  community  leaders  from  the  States 
presented  their  views  in  "town  hall"  type  meetings  on  how  to  revit- 
alize rural  America.    Secretary  Freeman  and  his  administrators  of 
conservation  and  development  agencies  listened,  and  responded  to 

the  local  people.  (^^^^^  USDA  38U8-62 
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Some  1^  500  soil  conservation  district  supervisors  were  among  those 
present.    In  his  keynote  address  Secretary  Freeman  encouraged  soil 
conservation  districts  and  other  community  leaders  to  take  the 
leadership  in  local  efforts  to  revitalize  rural  America. 

17.  (October  I962)    Policy  memorandums  were  developed  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  new  tools  provided  in  Title  I  and  Title  IV  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962. 

18.  (November  1962)    By  now^   53  soil  conservation  districts  in  16 
States  had  updated  the  long-range  program  for  their  districts  and 
had  executed  modernized  memorandum  of  understanding  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.    Many  of  the  other  2^,900  local  soil 
conservation  districts  have  indicated  their  intention  to  update 
their  long-range  programs  as  a  primary  undertaking  during  the 
winter  of  I962-63. 
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J    V,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

\7^,\^(a  "J—    I  have  looked  f orvrard  to  this  meeting  with  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  because  it  gives  me  an  opportujnity  to  get  back  out  in 
the  country  to  talk  vith  farmers  and  farm  leaders  —  and  it  is  timely  that 
we  talk,  for  Congress  will  soon  reconvene.    The  question  of  dairy  legisla- 
tion is  much  in  everyone's  mind. 

There  is  not  much  time  in  which  to  do  the  many  things  that  need 
to  be  done.    For  my  part^  I  want  to  hear  from  every  group  which  has  an 
interest  in  dairying  —  in  all  farm  commodities.    The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  very  pragmatic  attitude  towards  farm  commodity  programs  . . 
we  need  programs  which  will  improve  farm  income  and  reduce  surpluses  . . . 
and  save  the  taxpayers'  money.    If  one  program  will  do  the  job  better  than 
another,  we  support  the  program  which  v/ill  get  the  best  results. 

At  this  point,  I  am  sure  of  only  one  thing  about  dairying.  A 
support  level  pegged  on  75  percent  of  parity  falls  short  of  a  fair  income 
for  the  dairy  farmer. 

Now^  I  am  privileged  to  be  here  today  to  speak  to  you  . . .  but  I  am 
far  more  interested  in  hearing  from  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
as  to  the  kind  of  dairy  program  you  believe  will  increase  the  incc«ne  of 
the  dairy  farmer  ■ , .  will  extricate  him  from  the  increasing  buildup  in 
dairy  surpluses  . . ,  and  will  relie\-e  the  taxpayer  of  the  mounting  cost  of 
operating  an  obsolete  program  that  nobody  particularly  likes. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L,  Freeman  before  the  National, 
Milk  Producers  Federation.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  November  L^.  1962  at  2:00  P.m, 
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Ubst  people  are  more  or  less  in  agreement  that  the  present  dairy 
legislation  is  no  longer  adequate  for  dairy  farmers  in  the  1960's.  But 
from  this  point  on,  I  fear  there  is  more  disagreement  than  agreement  on 
what  should  be  done.    I  am,  however,  encouraged  by  the  reports  of  more 
meetings  and  more  discussions  on  the  future  course  of  dairy  legislation 
than  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years. 

From  what  I  have  heard  about  these  meetings  and  discussions  I  am 
reminded  of  the  husband  and  wife  who  were  fussing  at  each  other  a  bit  . . . 
as  most  husbands  and  wives  do  on  occasion. 

The  wife  suddenly  pointed  out  the  window  at  a  beautiful  team  of 
horses  pulling  an  enormous  load  up  a  steep  hill  outside  the  home  and  said: 

"Why  do  we  bicker  so?    Why  can't  we  pull  together  like  that  team?" 

The  husband,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  answered: 

"Why,  that's  easy,  honey,  they  just  got  one  tongue  between  'em." 

I  believe  there  is  great  urgency  that  the  dairy  industry  find  a 
way  to  speak  with  one  tongue  . . .  that  the  dairy  industry  and  the  Department 
speak  with  one  tongue.    I  say  sincerely  that  if  we  do  not  —  if  Instead  we 
have  a  babble  of  voices  —  there  will  be  serious  consequences  for  the  dairy 
industry  ...  that  will  affect  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  unless  the  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  better  dairy  program  Is  translated  into  action  —  coordinated 
action  —  to  get  that  kind  of  a  program,  we  may  find  one  day  that  there 
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will  be  no  program.    The  shift  in  Congressional  seats  from  rural  dominated 
to  city  and  urban  dominated  districts  should  make  us  all  stop  and  think. 
It  is  obvious  that  without  the  support  of  urban  and  city  congressmen,  there 
will  be  no  new  dairy  program  . . .  and  should  these  congressmen  become 
convinced  that  no  answer  can  be  found  to  the  problem  in  dairying,  they  have 
the  power  to  end  the  dairy  program  and  dairy  supports.    If  that  happened 
the  price  of  milk  would  fall  almost  one  dollar  a  hundredweight  on  the  average 
based  on  studies  by  four  different  groups. 

The  consequences  for  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  rural  community 
would  be  severe,  particularly  when  you  consider  that  a  rural  community 
serving  an  area  of  1,000  farmers  generates  the  same  level  of  economic 
activity  as  one  industry  with  3^000  to  5,000  employees. 

Now  this  is  not  scare  talk  . , .  but  it  is  serious  talk. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  dairy 
industry  deserve    better  than  they  have  received.    By  all  the  yardsticks 
we  use  to  measure  success,  they  have  compiled  a  record  of  magnificent 
achievement . 

Milk  production  over  the  past  decade  has  increased  9  percent 
while  the  number  of  dairy  cows  has  declined  19  percent.    The  increase  in 
productivity  per  cow  is  34  percent.    All  told,  the  dairy  farmer  has  made 
an  achievement  which  would  be  acclaimed  in  other  industries  and  other 
nations . 
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Along  with  the  increase  in  dairy  technology  and  science  has  gone 
a  continued  increase  in  the  skill  of  handling  and  distributing  milk  and 
milk  products.    A  housewife  in  Cincinnati  buys  milk  with  the  same  degree 
of  confidence  as  a  housewife  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans  or  Seattle.  No 
one  questions  the  purity  of  milk  . . ,  and  no  one  is  faced  with  a  shortage 
of  milk. 

The  dairy  industry  is  a  vital  segment  of  our  economy.    You  hear 
much  more  about  the  steel  industry  in  an  industrially  oriented  economy, 
but  dairying  has  a  gross  income  from  sales  equal  to  that  of  the  steel 
industry.    A  vigorous  dairy  industry  vill  mean  vigorous  small  town  economies 
throughout  the  nation. 

As  it  contributes  to  the  economic  health  of  our  nation,  the  dairy 
industry  contributes  even  more  importantly  to  the  physical  health  of  all 
people.    We  recognize  this  by  the  stress  we  lay  upon  school  milk  programs  — 
which  we  have  added  to  4»000  more  schools  and  institutions  in  the  last  two 
years  —  and  by  the  efforts  being  made  to  encourage  the  development  of  school 
milk  programs  in  developing  nations  th3X)Ughout  the  world.    This  year  we 
expect  to  provide  milk  to  some  32  million  children  in  other  nations  through- 
out the  world.    A  healthy  body  and  a  healthy  mind  are  essential  to  building 
and  maintaining  strong  nations,  and  the  dairy  industry  has  contributed 
enormously  to  the  growth  and  development  of  our  nation, 
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There  is  no  question  as  to  the  success  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
doing  the  job  it  knows  the  best  ...  to  keep  an  abundant  supply  of  milk 
available  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  consumer.    Yet,  with  increasing  success, 
the  dairy  fanner  has  not  shared  in  the  results  of  his  labor.    And  this  is  the 
paradox  at  the  heart  of  the  present  dairy  problem.    As  the  farmer  becomes 
more  efficient,  his  income  has  gone  down  or  has  failed  to  improve 
appreciably  . . .  and  the  stocks  of  surplus  continue  to  climb  as  does  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  program. 

Let  us,  for  the  moment,  look  at  the  hard  statistics  of  the  dairy 
industry.    The  dairy  farmer  generally  receives  a  lower  return  on  his  labor 
and  investment  than  most  other  farmers  who  produce  important  commodities. 
With  the  average  farmer  today  receiving  an  income  of  about  58  percent  of 
what  the  average  non-farmer  earns,  the  position  of  the  dairy  farmer  looks 
even  wrse.    In  I960,  when  milk  prices  were  about  the  same  as  they  are 
today,  the  dairy  farm  family  earned  an  average  of  from  33  cents  to  72  cents 
an  hour,  allov/ing  an  average  of  only  h.X  percent  return  on  invested  capital. 
The  average  return  to  all  farmers  equaled  99  cents  an  hour  in  I96I--SO  you  see 
the  disparity  even  to  an  inadequate  wage  return. 

Obviously,  dairy  income  pegged  on  75  percent  of  parity  is  not 
enough.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  enough  ...  and  I  am  sure  you  believe  it  is 
inadequate.    Your  actions  have  repeatedly  shown  you  do. 

At  similar  meetings  of  this  organization  in  1958>  1959  19^0, 
your  delegates  adopted  resolutions  urging  increases  in  the  support  price  for 
manufactured  milk  to  around  20  cents  a  hundredweight  above  the  75  percent 
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of  parity  minimum  provided  in  the  law.    In  the  I960  session  of  the  Congress, 
this  Federation  helped  secure  passage  of  the  bill  introduced  by  President 
Kennedy — then  Senator- -to  accomplish  what  your  resolution  sought. 

After  this  Administration  came  into  office ^  we  raised  dairy 
supports  to  $3»^0  a  hundredweight --and  brought  additional  income  to  dairy 
producers.    Your  convention  in  Seattle  declared  in  November  I96I  that 
"The  minimum  price  support  for  manufactured  milk  should  not  drop  below 
$3«^  ^per  hundredweight  at  tliis  time." 

But  even  as  we  were  seeking  to  improve  dairy  income  through  this 
route,  dramatic  changes  were  taking  place  which  eventually  blocked  the 
road.    Milk  production  increased,  but  hardly  mere  than  our  population 
growth  normally  vjould  have  consumed.    Milk  consumption,  however,  declined 
through  commercial  channels  by  more  than  one  percent,  and  dairy  stocks 
began  to  climb  at  a  rapid  rate. 

During  the  marketing  year  in  I96I,  the  Department  purchased  nearly 

10  percent  of  a]JL  butterfat  and  I3  percent  of  all  non-fat  milk  solids 

marketed  by  feirmers  in  milk  and  cream.    We  spent  about  $600  million- -or 
than 

more/double  the  average  yearly  cost  of  dairy  support  purchases  in  the  past 
decade . 

As  Secretary,  the  law  left  me  no  other  choice  than  to  reduce  dairy 
supports  to  the  75  percent  minimum.    Even  at  this  level,  the  cost  of  the 
program  will  likely  be  around  $530  million  as  production  remains  high  and 
we  anticipate  purchases  of  about  the  same  quantity  of  dairy  products  as 
last  year. 
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Thus;  75  percent  of  parity  is  not  enough  for  the  dairy  famer  ... 
and  it  is  not  good  enough  for  the  consumer  and  taxpayer. 

Our  purchases  of  butter  during  this  marketing  year  will  Just  about 
equal  the  U35  million  pounds  we  purchased  last  year.    The  uncommitted  stocks 
of  butter  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  no\T  total  3^7  million 
pounds.    Storage  space  is  short,  and  despite  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
use  this  butter  in  domestic  and  Food  for  Peace  programs;,  the  suiplus  continues 
to  mount. 

We  also  have  a  serious,  although  less  pressing,  situation  in  '] 
non-fat  dr;y-  milk.    Our  stocks  today  are  close  to  the  record  level  of  almost 
600  million  pounds,  even  after  ve  have  increased  non- commercial  used  at 
home  by  55  percent  and  expanded  our  Food  for  Peace  distribution  by  3I  percent. 

If  we  remain  bound  by  the  present  dairy  legislation,  then  we  are 
creating  a  situation  which  spells  danger  to  us  all  . . .  and  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  American  people  will  not  permit  the  situation  to 
continue  indefinitely. 

Nor  do  we  want  to  see  the  present  trend  continue  since  it  does  not 
meet  the  primary  objective  of  better  income  opportunities  for  the  dairy 
farmer  ...  or  the  goals  of  reducing  dairy  surpluses  and  of  bringing  program 
costs  down.    Even  if  we  had  the  political  strength  to  maintain  such  a 
program,  we  could  not  do  it  as  responsible  individuals. 

But  as  a  practical  matter  we  do  not  have  the  political  muscle  to 
continue  the  present  program  for  long.    The  election  a  week  ago  made  that 
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clear.    This  was  the  first  election  following  the  I960  census,  and  it  brought 
19  new  House  seats  to  urban  and  city  areas  . . .  I9  seats  which  were  taken 
from  primarily  rural  areas.    I  think  we  are  particularly  fortunate  that  most 
of  those  persons  elected  to  these  new  seats  are  likely  to  be  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  of  the  dairy  industry,  but  their  sympathy  comes  from  a  desire  to 
see  problems  solved  and  not  from  the  fact  that  their  neighbors  are  dairy 
farmers . 

I  Iselieve  they  share  the  Administration's  concern  that  dairy 

farm  income  based  on  75  percent  of  parity  is  not  enough.    I  believe  that  the 

Congress  will  support  legislation  to  achieve  your  recommendation  that  dairy 

way 

supports  should  be  higher  than  the  minimum  level.  But  some /other  than  the 
present  program  must  be  found  if  we  are  serious  about  raising  dairy  income 
above  the  level  produced  by  a  75  percent  of  parity  floor. 

You  and  the  other  dairy  organizations  as  well  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  a  responsibility  to  dairy  farmers  to  seek  a  workable 
method  to  do  this  ...  to  improve  dairy  income.    Certainly  the  Congress  will 
not  act  positively  if  the  leaders  of  the  dairy  industry  do  not  act. 
And  the  dairy  industry  cannot  act  unless  it  begins  to  speak  with  a  single 
tongue  . . .  .unless  it  can  agree  within  itself  on  the  programs  to  meet  the 
problems  which  all  of  us  recognize. 

In  the  Department  during  this  period  before  the  new  session  of 
Congress  begins,  we  are  seeking  to  meet  with  as  large  a  number  of  farm 
leaders  representing  as  broad  a  coverage  of  the  agricultural  economy  as 
possible.    There  is  a  constant  stream  of  people  in  and  out  of  the  Department 
these  days  to  meet  with  me  and  my  staff  to  discuss,  analyze,  and  propose 
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ideas  and  suggestions  on  important  farm  policy  questions.  I  am  here  today 
because  I  -want  your  advice.  I  want  to  work  closely  with  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation. 

All  of  us  recognize  there  are  a  numher  of  things  which  can  be  done 
to  strengthen  dairying.    A  continued  emphasis  on  promotion  to  expand  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  is  important  . . .  and  the  new  "pitcher"  campaign  of  the 
dairy  industry  should  produce  excellent  results  towards  this  goal. 

I  am  sure  you  welcomed,  as  I  did,  the  recent  announcement  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  warning  consumers  that  it  is  dangerous  to  change 
the  consumption  level  of  dairy  products  because  of  some  alleged  health  benefits 
from  other  types  of  foods.    Dairy  producers  are  farmers,  not  medical  men  ...  and 
they  have  refrained  from  pretending  to  be  anything  else.    The  AMA  Action  will 
encourage  others  to  cease  their  implied  claims  of  medical  knowledge.    And  I  am 
sure  the  recent  statements  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  they  will 
take  a  closer  look  at  health  claims  in  advertising  will  help  bring  to  an  end 
the  fadism  problems  which  has  plagued  the  dairy  industry  in  recent  years. 

More  aggressive  promotion,  a  cleairer  understanding  among  consumers  as 
to  who  is  the  best  source  of  advice  on  diet  problems  and  a  stronger  effort  by 
the  Department  to  increase  consumption  outside  normal  commercial  channels  will 
help  stimulate  higher  milk  consumption. 

In  addition  to  these  steps,  there  o.re  other  actions  which  the  dairy 
farmer  and  his  cooperative  can  take  to  increase  dairy  income.    A  substantial 
opportunity  is  available  to  improve  net  income  by  more  efficient  processing  and 
marketing.    Every  dollar  of  waste  or  inefficiency  that  can  be  squeezed  out  of 
marketing  margins  for  milk  and  dairy  products  can  bring  additional  net  income 
to  the  farmer. 
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Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  recent  Wisconsin  study  which 
concluded  that  dairy  cooperativecinembers  could  increase  their  net  incomes 
by  30  percent  through  more  efficient  organization,  processing  and  handling. 
The  Department  is  eager  to  help  cooperatives  along  these  lines. 

I  believe  we  could  further  expand  the  use  of  dried  milk  and  other 
processed  dairy  products  through  the  Food  for  Peace  program,  especially  if 
we  were  able  to  make  long-term  commitments  to  other  countries  as  to  the 
amount  of  dairy  products  we  could  deliver  over  a  given  period  of  time 
for  school  milk,  institutional  and  general  food  needs. 

We  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  food  program  where  the  abundance  of 
the  American  farms  have  become  the  sinews  of  freedom  which  hold  together 
the  free  and  developing  nations  of  the  world.    We  should  no  more  cease  our 
food  sharing  than  we  could  halt  our  programs  of  military  and  economic 
assistance.    We  are  presently  considering  measures  which  can  be  taken  to 
program  dairy  :needs  on  a  long-term  basis  through  the  Food  for  Peace  program. 
We  believe  that  the  32  million  children  in  other  coijntries  who  now  have 
school  milk  programs  are  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  need  and 
could  benefit  by  having  more  milk  available. 

But  given  the  current  trends  in  dairy  output,  we  must  recognize 
that  all  of  these  programs  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the  challenge. 
These  programs  to  increase  the  use  of  milk  and  to  process  it  more  efficiently 
will  not  bring  about  the  increase  in  dairy  income  —  or  the  decline  in  dairy 
surpluses  —  which  a  10  percent  excess  capacity  now  prevents. 
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Once  again,  let  me  emphasize  that  75  percent  of  parity  is  not 
adequate  for  the  dairy  farmer.    New  legislation  will  he  required  to  lift 
the  dairy  farmer  above  the  income  floor  on  which  he  now  finds  himself. 

There  are  presently  a  number  of  plans  being  discussed  by  dairy 
groups  to  accomplish  this  objective.    At  this  point  I  urge  none  of  them  ... 
and  I  ask  about  all  of  them. 

One  such  proposal  is  the  plan  advanced  by  this  Administration  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  to  give  all  dairy  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
choose  between  a  program  which  would  provide  higher  price  supports  coupled 
with  a  requirement  that  each  producer  reduce  his  production  a  certain 
percent  ...  or  the  open  market  with  minimal  price  supports .    It  would 
require  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum 
before  going  into  effect. 

Another  proposal  is  the  one  embodied  in  the  legislation  advanced 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  in  the  Humphrey -McCarthy  bill. 
This  plan  is  similar  to  the  Administration's  earlier  prop6sal,  but  it 
contains  transitional  provisions  for  farmers  to  receive  pajTments  for 
reduced  production  during  the  two  years  following  its  enactment.  There 
are  many  variations  of  this  proposal,  but  all  are  basically  a  surplus 
reduction  program  similar  in  application  to  the  current  feed  grain  programs. 
In  this,  the  dairy  farmer  may  reduce  his  production  in  return  for  higher 
supports  and  diversion  payments  on  the  amount  of  milk  cut  from  production. 
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A  third  proposal  which  has  been  made  is  the  plan  suggested  hy 
the  National  Farmers  Dhion  which  would  have  the  Department  raise  dairy 
supports  to  a  level  equal  to  100  percent  of  parity  through  payments  on 
manufacturing  milk  to  producers  who  would  market  no  more  than  their 
1961-62  production. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  proi)08als,  some  of  which  combine 
various  elements  of  these  three  plans  and  others  which  would  affect  only 
one  or  a  few  dairy  products.    All  contain  elements  which  are  attractive  to 
some  producers  and  some  dairy  groups,  and  all  have  their  advocates  in 
varying  degrees  of  intensity. 

I  commend  them  all  to  you  for  your  consideration,  and  I  am  here 
to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say  about  them.    I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  I  am  open  minded,  a  complete  pragmatist  with  one  thought  at  this  time. 
Let  me  repeat  that  thought  —  what  will  work?    What  will  reach  our  goal  of 
better  income  opportunities  for  the  dairy  farmer? 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  dairy  farm  income  at  a  level  produced 
by  a  support  price  of  75  percent  of  parity.    The  present  dairy  legislation 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  no  other  alternative  at  present.  I 
want  something  better.    I  want  to  see  dairy  income  go  up,  and  dairy  surplus 
go  down  . . .  and  bring  costs  down. 

The  question  before  the  dairy  faimer  and  the  dairy  industry  is 
to  find  the  kind  of  program  that  will  do  these  things. 
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The  dairy  farmer  is  looking  to  us  to  find  the  answer  that  will 
work.    Ve  should  reflect  soberly  on  whether  a  program  involving  such 
heavy  costs  can  afford  truely  effective  and  dependable  protection  agains 
lower  dairy  income-^    I  am  here  to  seek  to  speak  with  you  in  a  common 
tongue  . . .  and  to  seek  a  common  course  of  action  before  time  runs  out/ 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

^^"^ — •       I  deeply  appreciate  the  invitation  to  meet  with  you  leaders  of 
the  potato  industry.     I  am  keenly  interested  in  your  industry ^  its 
accomplishments and  its  problems.    And  I  have  a  high  regard  for  this 
organization.     You  are  a  responsible  body  representing  a  major  agricultural 
group.    When  the  representatives  of  an  industry  sit  down  and  discuss  mutual 
problems  in  search  of  sound  solutions  as  you  are  doings  this  is  in  keeping 
with  our  finest  American  tradition. 

Potatoes  are  such  a  major  staple  item  in  the  American  diet  that 
we  have  a  tendency  to  take  them  for  granted.     So  far  as  supply  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  almost  able  to  take  potatoes  for  granted  --  in  contrast  to 
the  people  of  some  other  lands  who  periodically  have  to  worry  about 
shortages  or  even  about  a  potato  famine . 

Potato  producers  have  been  outstanding  in  quickly  taking  advantage 
of  the  technological  progress  made  possible  through  research  including 
the  mechanization  of  production. 

In  processing  and  merchandising,  too,  major  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  past  30  years.     In  food  stores  everywhere,  consumers  may  buy 
fresh  potatoes  of  different  sizes,  frozen  potatoes,  canned  potatoes, 
potato  chips,  French  fried  potatoes,  hashed  brown  potatoes,  dried  dehydrated 
potatoes.    This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  change  from  the  limited  choice  of 
30  years  ago.     As  a  result,  per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes  has  in- 
creased from  about  102  pounds  in  1952  to  more  than  110  pounds  in  I96I. 


Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Meeting  of  National  Potato  Council, 
Up.m.,  November  13,  1962. 
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The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  you  know,,  has  helped  the 
potato  Industry  write  this  record  of  progress        and  is  continuing  to  do  so. 

Packaging,  cooling,  and  other  storage  and  transportation  practices 
introduced  through  USDA  research  hold  down  handling  costs  and  protect  the 
quality  of  potatoes  in  marketing  channels  all  over  the  country.     We  have  two 
field  stations  constantly  at  work  seeking  to  improve  potato  handling  and 
reduce  spoilage.     One  is  at  East  Grand  Forks,  Minnesota,  and  the  other  at 
Presque  Isle,  Maine. 

Yet,  despite  all  this  progress  on  the  farm  and  in  processing  and 
distribution,  producers  are  still  plagued  periodically  "by  depressed  prices 
due  to  overabundant  supplies. 

Here  again  we  offer  several  forms  of  aid.     The  Plentiful  Foods 
Program  supports  your  own  merchandising  efforts  by  getting  out  the  word 
that  potatoes  are  a  good  buy  to  all  segments  of  the  grocery  and  restaurant 
trades  and  to  consumers  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  California.     The  Plentiful 
Foods  Program  does  unquestionably  help  move  more  potatoes  through  normal 
channels  of  trade. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  provides  a  sizable  market  for 
potatoes .  Schools  participating  in  this  program  will  serve  complete  noon 
meals  to  some  15  million  children  this  year.  It  takes  about  15O  carloads 
of  potatoes  to  provide  just  one  lunch  serving  for  all  15  million  youngsters. 

The  potato  industry  benefits  also  from  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
We  started  this  program  in  I961  in  eight  pilot  areas.     It  proved  so 
successful  that  now  we  are  expanding  it  into  25  additional  regions.  Our 
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surveys  of  stores  participating  in  the  program  indicate  that  it  increased 
food  sales^  measured  in  dollars^  by  8  percent.     In  Detroit  the  retail  value 
of  potatoes  and  potato  products  consumed  by  recipients  of  food  coupons 
increased  by  more  than  20  percent.     Even  among  rural  participants^  who  are 
already  large  consumers  of  potatoes ^  our  survey  in  Fayette  County^  Pennsyl- 
vania^ indicated  that  the  retail  value  of  potato  consumption  more  than  held 
its  own  in  Food  Stamp  stores. 

These  aids  to  your  industry  are  helpful^  but^  unfortunately^ 
they  do  not  solve  the  basic  problem  --  which  is  one  of  managing  potato 
supplies  in  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  industry  and  the  American  people. 
Overabundance  is  good  for  neither.     In  the  short  run^  it  may  seem  advantageous 
to  consumers  --  but  in  the  long  run  it  works  against  them^  too^  because  it  is 
a  waste  of  resources.     As  for  producers  squeezed  between  rising  costs  and 
falling  prices        overabundance  is  quickly  translated  into  economic  distress. 

A  fair  income  for  potato  growers  should  be  an  objective  of  the 
entire  industry.  The  achievement  of  this  objective  is  a  challenge  for  the 
entire  potato  industry. 

Last  December^   just  before  the  appointment  of  the  National 
Potato  Advisory  Committee^  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  producers  and  the  consuming  public  made  it  necessary 
to  develop  an  effective  program  for  dealing  with  the  perennial  potato  problem. 
The  National  Potato  Advisory  Committee  began  its  meetings  last  January.  It 
recommended  a  two-prong  approach  to  the  problems .     One  prong  was  an  acreage 
allotment  program  with  penalties  for  overplanting.     The  other  was  a  national 

(more ) 
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market  order  for  potatoes.     This  two-prong  approach  was  designed  to  overcome 
the  major  problem  we  have  had  with  potato  programs  in  the  past.     The  acreage 
allotment  program  would  roughly  adjust  production  to  demand.     But  if  sharp 
increases  in  yields  threatened  to  undermine  the  success  of  the  acreage 
allotments        an  eventuality  which  actually  wrecked  the  potato  programs  of 
some  years  ago  --  the  national  marketing  order  could  be  used  to  limit  the 
supplies  going  to  market. 

We  in  the  Department  were  sympathetic  with  this  two-prong  approach. 
The  difficulty  was  that  legislation  had  to  be  passed  before  either  part  of 
the  proposed  program  could  be  put  into  effect.    Bills  were  introduced^  but 
we  were  not  able  to  procure  the  required  legislation  this  year. 

You  of  the  potato  industry  have  had  a  hard  time  during  most  of 
1961  and  1962.    You  are  still  facing  hard  times.    We  are  concerned.    And  I 
assure  you  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you  get  the  kind  of  program  you  need. 

As  you  know^  the  National  Potato  Advisory  Committee  meets  again  the 
day  after  tomorrow.    We  will  await  with  interest  that  Committee's  review  of 
the  legislative  proposals  and  its  recommendations. 

Effective  answere  to  your  problems  will  not  be  easy  to  put  into 
operation.     Even  to  reach  agreement  on  the  answers  is  difficult.     But,  if 
six  nations  in  Western  Europe,  with  a  history  of  centuries  of  armed  conflict 
among  them,  can  get  together  and  work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory  long-range 
economic  and  social  development  program,  I  am  confident  that  the  Ajnerican 
potato  industry  should  be  able  to  do  as  well  in  solving  its  problems . 

(more ) 
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The  mark  of  maturity  and  vigor  in  any  democratic  "body  is  its 
ability  to  engage  in  forceful  debate  on  issues  of  importance^  and_5  after 
decisions  are  reached^  to  unify  behind  them. 

I  am  sure  you  of  the  National  Potato  Council  have  that  maturity. 

As  you  work  toward  constructive  solutions  to  your  problems ^  we 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  continue  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  help  you. 
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I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  agricultural 
division  of  this  association^  for  I  believe  that  in  this  Centennial  year 
there  are  nev  opportunities  and  bigger  challenges  for  your  schools  thafa 
at  any  time  since  President  Lincoln  established  our  system  of  land  grant 
institutions. 

In  the  century  of  progress  vhich  we  together  are  celebrating  this 
year,  the  Land  Grant  colleges  and  universities  have  become  great  educational 
institutions^  revered. .and  copied. .. .the  world  over. 

The  experiment  to  determine  if  schools  of  higher  education  could  develop 
with  a  problem -solving  orientation  has  proved  successful. .. .perhaps  more 
successful  than  anyone  could  have  hoped. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  man  on  the  soil.... the  most  conservative, 
questioning  and  cautious  person  of  all. . . .beccme  so  quick  to  adapt  new 
knowledge  and  new  techniques  as  has  the  American  farmer.    Proper  credit  for 
this  accomplishment  belongs  with  the  Land  Grant  instituions  which  developed 
through  the  Extension  service  the  techniques  to  help  the  man  on  the  soil 
become  a  more  productive  and  successful  farmer. 

Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  to  the  ADierlcan  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington  D.C.,  at  2  p.m.  (EST)  November  13,  19^2. 
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Tills  direct  application  of  research,  corabined  vith  the  training  and 
education  vhich  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farmers  received  in  the  Land 
Grant  institutions,  is  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  unrivalled  productive 
accomplishments  of  American  agriculture. 

Having  met  the  challenge  of  providing  adequate  food  and  fiber  for 
all  citizens,  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  —  particularly 
the  agricultural  schools       noy  face  another  and  more  disturbing  challenge. 

We  have  heen  so  concerned  ^ith  farm  commodities  that  ve  have  almost 
forgotten  about  rural  communities.    Each  year  ve  find  better  ways  of 
producing  more  vheat  and  corn.... of  marketing  food.... of  developing  new 
and  better  breeds  of  livestock  and  poultry.    This  is  all  to  the  good.  We 
must  go  forward  in  research  and  technology.    We  want  American  agriculture 
to  become  even  more  efficient. 

But  in  the  process  we  all  too  often  overlook  the  needs  of  people, 
the  needs  of  rural  communities.    We  have  o verlooked . . . . or  politely  ignored 
, . . .the  fact  that  as  American  agriculture  became  the  productive  miracle  of 
the  world,  rural  America  began  to  slide  backwards.    I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  threat  to  rural  America  has  not  arisen  from  the 
technological  and  scientific  success  which  has  characterised  agriculture, 
but  from  the  failure  to  direct  the  changes  growing  out  of  that  progress 
to  meet  the  real  needs  and  wants  of  the  people. 

The  new  challenge  for  the  Land -Grant  institutions  is  to  channel  their 
magnificant  abilities  to  the  needs  of  community  organization. .. .to  begin 
tapping  new  resources  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the  rural  community. 
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The  need  for  more  food  is  no  longer  a  problem ... .but  the  need  for  nev  in- 
come is. 

Here  in  the  Department  ve  have  talcen  a  long  and  serious  look  at  what 
is  happening  in  the  rural  community.    Today,  two  out  of  every  five  AiTiericans 
live  in  areas  that  are  essentially  rural,  either  on  farms  or  in  towns  and 
small  cities  that  draw  their  lifeblood  from  the  countryside.    These  "jG  million 
Americans  live  in  an  area  gripped  by  quiet  crisis. 

Farm  population  and  farm  income  have  been  dropping  rapidly.    And  with 
its  economic  mainstay  in  trouble,  the  rural  community  shows  signs  of  trouble. 
Over  half  of  our  poverty  is  in  rural  areas.    Educational  opportunities  lag 
behind  those  in  our  cities.    Job  opportunities  are  inadequate,  and  under- 
employment is  so  great  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  around  four  million 
people  unemployed. 

This  means  that  we  must  be  as  concerned  with  our  communities  as  we 
have  been  with  our  commodities.    Agricultural  educators  and  technicians  — 
those  who  have  led  our  nation  to  world  pre-eminence  in  food  and  fiber 
production  —  must  now  set  forth  toward  new  horizons. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  bring  new  resources  to  the  rural  community. 
Here  in  the  Department  we  have  reorganized,  we  have  sought  and  secured  new 
legislation  and  we  are  vigorously  working  to  mobilize  the  resources,  the 
vitality  and  the  determination  of  people  in  the  local  community  through  the 
Rural  Areas  Development  progrsan. 

(more) 
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It  is  a  program  -where  the  skills  and  experience  represented  Toy  our 
agricultural  colleges  are  essential.    The  unique  resources  that  are  present 
on  yoLir  campuses       the  technical  and  developmental  skills^  the  research 
facilities;,  the  communication  abilities  and  channels       all  are  indispensable 
if  the  local  communities  in  your  states  are  to  realize  the  full  opportunities 
vhich  this  program  represents.    These  are  resources  which  have  brought  great 
achievement  to  your  states  and  to  the  agricultural  economy. 

I  urge  you  tQ:?direct  all  possible  energies  and  enthusiasm  to  the  goals 
of  Rural  Areas  Development.     I  recognize  that  some  colleges  and  universities 
have  already  made  impressive  starts  in  this  direction,,  but  I  believe  the 
situation  demands  a  massive^  coordinated  full-scale  effort  from  us^,  from 
you  and  from  local  leaders. 

At  the  community  level  ve  are  building  vigorous  organizations  in 
rural  counties  throughout  the  nation.    At  present more  than  50^000  people 
in  rural  areas  are  giving  of  their  energy^  talent  and  time  to  Rural  Areas 
Development . 

To  malce  the  services  of  the  Department  more  effective  in  this  program; 
I  have  reorganized  it  to  place  under  one  leader       the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Rural  Development  and  Conservation       the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service ; 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Office  of  Rural 
Areas  Development,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.    This  is  a  grouping       a  packaging       of  important 
development  and  conservation  services  to  enable  the  Department  to  function 
more  effectively. 

(more) 
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And  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  the  Congress  has  provided  nev 
and  important  tools  for  use  in  revitalizing  the  countryside. 

Some  of  these  are  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962.    Some  are 
in  the  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of  1962^  authorizing  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  make  loans  to  provide  lo\i  and  moderate  cost  rental  housing 
and  related  facilities  for  elderly  persons  and  families  in  rural  areas. 

Other  nev  tools  are  in  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

Also^  the  Food  and  Agricultiire  Act  of  1962  gives  the  Department 
authority  to  aid  rural  people  in  a  nev  long-range  program  for  putting  the 
land  ve  don't  need  for  crops  into  nev  and  profitable  uses,  including  a  great 
expansion  of  outdoor  recreation  for  all  Americans. 

Permit  me  to  briefly  describe  some  of  these  nev  authorities. 

USDA  now  can  enter  into  agreements  up  to  10  years  yith  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  carry  out  long-range  conservation  plans.    These  agreements 
■will  provide  for  cost -sharing  and  other  help  for  changes  in  cropping  systems 
and  land  use,  and  for  development  of  soil,  forest,  vildlife  and  recreation 
resources.    This  includes  land  on  izhich  conservation  reserve  contracts  are 
expiring. 

Tlie  Department  has  authority  to  assist  State  and  local  public  agencies 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  the  State  Legislature  to  carry  out  land  use 
plans.    Federal  loans,  repayable  within  30  years,  can  be  made  to  the 
designated  State  and  local  agencies. 

(more) 
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In  Small  Watershed  Projects^  the  Department  noy  may  share  vith  agencies 
of  the  State  up  to  one -half  of  the  cost  of  land^  easements ^  and  rights -of - 
vay  for  reservoir  or  other  areas  to  "be  managed  by  State  and  local  agencies 
for  public  recreation.    Cost-sharing  also  may  be  made  available  for  providing 
sanitary  and  other  facilities  needed  for  recreation.    State  fish^  vildlife, 
and  park  agencies  are  eligible  for  help.    So  are  counties^  municipalities, 
and  special  purpose  districts  created  by  or  under  provisions  of  State 
legislation.  \ 

The  Department  may  noy  advance  funds  to  local  organizations  for 
immediate  purchase  of  lands,  easements,  and  rights -of --way  to  prevent  en- 
croachment of  other  developments  in  Small  Watershed  Projects. 

The  Department  now  may  aid  local  organizations  in  developing  water 
supply  for  future  use  in  Small  Watershed  Projects.    USDA  can  pay  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  reservoir  to  store  water  for  future  municipal 
or  industrial  use. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Department  through  the  Farmers  Home  Admini- 
stration can  mal^e  loans  to  individual  fa3?.mers  for  development  of  outdoor 
recreation.    The  owner -operator  of  a  family-size  farm  may  borrow  up  to 
$60,000  for  fish  ponds,  hunting  preserves,  construction  of  cabins,  picnic 
and  camping  areas,  and  other  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation.  Operating 
loans  up  to  $35,000  also  are  available  to  owner -operators  and  to  farm 
tenants  for  operation  of  recreational  facilities. 

FllA  also  may  malce  loans  up  to  $1  million  dollars  to  aid  associations 
serving  fanners  and  other  rural  families  to  mal^e  changes  in  land  use. 
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including  the  development  of  recreational  facilities. 

IJith  these  nev  tools,,  the  Department  can  assist  local  agencies  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  Rural  Renewal  Projects^  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Projects^  Watershed  Recreation  Developments^  creation  of  i^ater 
supply  for  future  needs ^  projects  for  expanding  grasslands  and  family 
forests^  and  for  the  development  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  on  farm 
land , 

The  Department  looks  to  local  people  to  initiate^  to  plan^  and  to 
carry  out  these  projects  in  cooperation  with  local  and  State  agencies,  just 
as  it  does  in  its  long -established  conservation  and  developeiaent  programs 
for  other  privately -o-wned  land. 

I  believe  that  the  record  of  achievement  which  the  Land  Grant 
institutions  have  written  in  the  first  century  of  agricultujfal  progress 
is  impressive  evidence  that  the  same  skills^  devotion  and  energy  can 
create  a  new  and  promising  future  for  the  rural  community. 

We  have  always  prided  ourselves  that  we  can  solve  problems .we  know  the 
rural  community  is  in  trouble^  and  that  those  who  live  there... and  want  to 
continue  living  there . . . are  in  trouble . 

The  problem  is  clear  enough. . .and  no\7  we  must  find  the  way  to  its 
solution. 

You  can  help  lead  the  way. .  and  give  new  scope  and  dimension  to  the^ 
Land -Grant  institutions  in  the  process. 

You  can  grow  with  new  responsibility. 

USDA  3951-62 
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, PARTOIERSHIP:     PEOPLE  AM)  GOVERMENT 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  spealc       once  again       at  a 
biennial  Congress  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.    A  little  more  than 
four  years  ago_,  in  September,,  1958^  I  had  the  privilege^  as  Governor  of  one 
of  the  most  cooperative  states  in  the  Nation^,  of  welcoming  the  Congress  to 
the  State  of  Minnesota^  then  celebrating  its  centennial  year. 

By  some  coincidence^  \]e  are  this  year^  as  I  i/elcome  you  to  Washington^ 
observing  the  centennial  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 

are;  in  that  observance ^  paying  tribute  to  a  century  of  progress  in  which  the 

USDA;  in  cooperation  with  the  states ^  with  land -grant  colleges ^  and  with  the 

people  themselves  have  worked  together  to  bring  about  the  most  efficient  and 

bountiful  productivity  of  food  and  fiber  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Ue  are  looking  forward  to  a  new  century  --a  century  of  even  greater 
problems ;  and  even  greater  promise.    We  face  new  challenges  today;,  and  we 
must  --  in  many  instances        seek  new  solutions.     In  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead  we  must  be  prepared  to  brealc  new  ground  and  try 
ne\i  methods  when  such  are  necessary  to  solve  new  problems.    And  we  must  also 
malie  full  use  of  those  principles  and  practices  that  have  proved  their  value 
in  the  past  and  that  promise  much  for  the  future. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  Biennial 
Congress  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.  at  the  International  Inn^ 
Washington,  D.  November  13,  I962,  at  10:00  a.m.  (EST) 
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I  am  asking  you  today  to  consider  one  such  principle,,  and  to  explore 
vith  me  the  question  as  to  hov  this  principle  might  apply  to  the  nev  frontiers 
that  lie  ahead.     The  principle  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  partnership  between 
people  and  government . 

In  a  very  real  sense ^  this  principle  is  an  integral  part  of  American 
political  philosophy.     It  is  based  on  no  complicated  "ism"  or  ideology.  It 
reflects  both  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  the  ideal  of  democracy.  It 
involves  voluntary  cooperation  based  on  incentive  rather  than  authoritarian 
dictatorship.     It  implies  an  equitable  sharing  of  both  responsibility  and 
reward , 

Cooperatives  are^  of  course^  founded  upon  a  broad  principle  of  partner- 
ship —  partnership  among  members^  and  with  each  other.    But  I  have  sometimes 
felt  acutely  aware  of  an  attitude^  on  the  part  of  many  in  the  cooperative 
movement^  of  reluctance  to  consider  partnership  with  government ^  of  fear  of 
getting  "mixed  up"  with  politics.    Important  and  critical  issues  on  occasion 
are  ducked  --  not  faced  because  they  are  alleged  to  be  political  when  the  real 
reason  is  that  they  are  controversial.     I  don't  know  whether  this  is  symbolic 
or  not^  but  I  ara  told  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  ever  held  its  Congress  in  the  Nation's  capitall 

Yet  cooperatives  --  like  other  forms  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
United  States  --  have  made  great  progress  as  a  direct  result  of  partnership 
with  government .     One  of  the  most  dramatic  examples  of  such  successful 
partnership  is  in  the  if eld  of  rural  electrification.    Another  is  in  the  field 
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of -farm  credit.    In  both  of  these  areas  government  action  provided  stimulus;, 
encouragement    and  credit  to  give  impetus  to  action  hy  the  people  through 
cooperatives to  provide  themselves  vith  a  much  needed  service.    In  both  of 
these  examples  there  are  built-in  provisions  for  the  repayment  of  credit 
advanced  by  the  government and  for  ownership  and  control  by  the  people. 
There  is  a  sharing  of  both  responsibility  and  revard. 

The  principle  of  partnership  between  people  and  government  is  one 
that  is  indispensable  in  the  programs  and  policies  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,    Our  programs  for  supply  management  are  carried 
out  principally  in  partnership  with  individual  farmers.    Much  of  our  tremend- 
ously important  research  programs  are  carried  out  in  partnership  with 
educational  institutions.    Milk  marketing  orders  and  agreements  involve 
partnership  between  government  and  cooperatives  or  other  handlers.  Numerous 
programs  ranging  from  the  grading  of  food  products  to  the  storage  of  grain 
involve  partnership  with  business. 

I  believe  we  have  only  begun  to  tap  the  potential  for  progress 
that  might  be  achieved  through  partnership  between  government  and 
cooperatives^  particularly  in  three  fields  of  activity  in  which  I 
am  deeply  interested.    And  therefore  I  ask  that  you  give  serious  thought 
to  how  we  might  develop^  improve  or  expand  cooperation  in  these  fields. 
I  do  not  propose^  here^  to  tell  you  how  it  might  be  done.  Rather^ 
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in  a  true  spirit  of  partnership^  I  ask  that  you  explore  vith  us  the 
possibilities^  the  potential^,  and  respective  responsibilities  in  these 
three  areas. 

The  first  problem  involves  farm  income  in  its  relationship  to 
the  rest  of  the  economy^  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  growing  spread 
between  what  the  farmer  receives  and  what  the  consumer  T)ays.     You  all 
know  that  average  incomes  on  our  farms  are  substantially  lower  than  those 
of  the  non-farm  poioulation.     You  Icnow  that  it  is  our  policy  to  develop 
programs  directed  toward  the  goal  of  equality  of  economic  o"pportunity 
for  the  efficient  American  family  farm.    We  have  made  substantial  progress 
in  the  past  two  years  toward  that  goal.     Net  farm  income  is  up  over  a 
billion  dollars^  $373  per  farm  on  most  types  of  farms.    But  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  for  farm  income  is  only  59  percent  of  non-farm 
income. 

The  farmers  of  this  nation  have  provided  our  consumers  with  better 
food  at  lower  real  cost  than  ever  before  in  history  in  any  part  of  the 
world.     Yet  out  of  this  xoayment  by  consiamers  the  farmer  receives  only  38 
cents  out  of  every  dollar.    We  know  that  this  widening  siDread  is  due  --  in 
]part  ---  to  such  factors  as  the  increasing  use^  by  the  consumer,  of  foods 
which  have  been  processed  for  greater  convenience.     I  am  pretty  sure  that 
it  is  also  partly  due  to  the  wealmess  in  the  market  place  of  the  individual 
farmer  --  to  his  lack  of  bargaining  power. 

This  fact,  I  think,  represent  a  challenge  to  both  cooperatives 
and  go.ernment.  A  primary  purpose  of  farmer  cooperatives  is  to  increase 
that  bargaining  power.     Yet  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  specialty  crops 
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that  coo"peratives  have  "been  able  to  expand  far  enough  in  the  direction  of 
the  consumer  market  to  increase  effectively  the  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  received  "by  the  farmer. 

What  can  iie  do,  government  and  cooperatives^  on  a  partnership 
"basis _^  to  hej-iD  solve  this  probj_em  --  to  help  increse  farm  income  without 
exploitation  of  the  consumer?    What  kinds  of  research  do  we  need?  V/hat 
additional  forms  of  cooperative  organization  could  the  farmer  develop 
to  help?    Can  farmer  cooperatives  contribute  more  to  the  solution  of 
the  farm- income  problems  than  they  are  now  doing?    And  can  they  do  this 
without  consumer  exploitation?     Is  there  an  area  of  cooperation  between 
farmer  and  consumer  cooperatives  that  can  bring  farmers  and  consumers 
closer  together?     In  what  ways  can  government  lorovide  assistance  and 
encouragement? 

These  are  some  of  the  important  questions  I  believe  we  should 
explore.     For  a  few  major  farm  commodities  that  have  been  in  greatest 
suriDlus^  the  United  States  has  put  into  effect  supiDly  management  programs 
directed  by  the  National  Government.     Farmers  have^  in  the  main^  Over- 
T7helmingly  agreed  to  act  in  partnershir)  with  government  to  limit  production 
With  regard  to  many  other  commoo.ities  similar  problems  lie  ahead.     To  the 
e::tent  that  the  farm  income  problem  can  be  solved  by  voluntary  action  bj 
farmers  through  their  cooperatives^  no  one  would  be  happier  than  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  second  field  that  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  voluntary 
cooperation  and  partnership  lies  in  what  we  call  our  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment program. 
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We  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  taken  a  serious  look 
at  what  is  happening  in  rural  America  today.    We  find  that  tvo  out  of  five 
Americans  today  live  in  areas  that  are  essentially  rural  in  their  nature^ 
either  on  farms  or  in  toims  and  small  cities  that  draw  their  economic  life- 
hlood  from  the  countryside.     These  "^6  million  Americans  li^-e  in  areas  that 
face  a  crisis  hrought  ahout  by  the  same  technological  and  scientific  progress 
that  made  American  agriculture  the  productive  miracle  of  the  world.  But 
I  would  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  threat  to  rural  America  does  not 
lie  in  scientific  and  technological  progress  itself^  "but  rather  in  a 
failure  to  direct  the  changes  growing  out  of  that  progress  to  meet  the  real 
needs  and  wants  of  the  people. 

Farm  population  and  farm  income  have  "been  dropping  ra-pidly.  With  its 
major  economic  mainstay  in  trouble;,  rural  America  began  to  slide  backward. 
Today  more  than  half  of  our  p)Overty  is  in  rural  areas.     Educational  opportuni- 
ties lag  behind  those  in  our  cities.     Job  opportunities  are  inadequate^  and 
underemployment  in  the  rural  areas  is  so  great  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
around  four  million  unemr)loyed. 

This  has  happened  in  a  country  that  has  loroduced  an  abundance  of 

food  and  fiber  never  before  seen  in  the  world^  in  the  richest  and  most  affluent 

society  in  the  world.     The  sound  and  fury    over  the  management  and  use  of 

agricultural  abundance  has  too  often  obscured  the  plight  of  people^  and  the 

plight    of  rural  communities.    Concern  has  centered  on  commodities  --  instead 
of  communities. 

It  is  to  meet  this  challenge  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  reorganized^  new  legislation  has  been  sought  and  obtained^  and  vigorous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  mobilize  the  resources^  the  vitality  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  i^eople  to  re/italize  rural  Ameiica. 
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Our  Rural  Areas  Development  program  is  a  blending  and  coordination  oi  all 
available  programs  involving  conservation^  credit_,  industrial  development, 
recreation,  education  and  other  public  services  --  in  a  long-range  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  problems  of  rural  America,.    We  are  determined  to  maximize  our  use  of 
existing  programs,  and  we  have  sought  and  obtained  new  tools,  to  achieve  our  goals. 

These  tools  include  a  broad  range  of  new  authorities.    The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  of  USDA,  for  example,  is  now  authorized  to  make  loans  to  provide 
low  and  moderate  cost  rental  housing  and  related  facilities  for  elderly  persons 
and  families  in  rural  areas.    Work  projects  to  provide  new  jobs  in  financially 
hard-pressed  rural  areas  are  possible  under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  and 
our  Department  has  a  massive  backlog  of  such  projects  ready  to  go.    USDA  can  now 
enter  into  agreements  with  farmers  for  up  to  10  years  to  carry  out  long-range 
conservation  plans,  to  share  in  the  cost  of  programs  to  develop  better  land  use 
and  midlife  and  recreation  resources.     Loans,  repayable  within  30  years,  can  be 
made  to  assist  State  and  local  public  agencies  to  carry  out  land  use  plans. 
Recreational  facilities  have  been  added  as  appropriate  fea,tures  of  watershed 
development  programs.     Operating  loans  are  available  to  farmers  for  recreational 
facilities. 

The  Federal  government  is  thus  prepared  to  provide  incentives,  advice, 
encouragement,  and  technical  services  for  a  well-rounded  program  to  revitalize  and 
'develop  rural  America.    But  the  ultimate  success  of  this  rural  area  development 
is  --  and  must  be  —  the  responsibility  of  local  people.    The  impetus  and  the  drive 
must  come  from  them.    This  challenge  to  the  leadership  of  rural  America  today 
offers  to  the  cooperative  movement  tremendous  opportunity  for  service  and  for 
groirth  --  in  partnership  with  government. 

(more ) 
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Successful  partnership  in  this  program  -will  benefit  all  Americans.     It  is 
directed  toward  a  land  of  prosperous  farms  and  thriving  toxmS;,  where  people  may 
choose  to  earn  a  living^  not  only  by  producing  food  and  fiber^  but  also  from  among 
a  number  of  attra.ctive  alternatives  that  result  from  building  new  enterprises  and 
creating  new  opportunities.     It  offers  a,  potential  for  combining  part-time 
employment  with  part-time  agriculture  to  help  to  provide  a,  good  life  for  those 
many  Americans  who  prefer  to  live  in  non-metropolitan  areas.     It  offers  decent 
housing  and  adequate  living  for  the  millions  of  senior  citizens  who  live  in 
greater  proportions  in  our  rural  area.s  than  in  our  cities.     It  can  build  commu- 
nities in  which  healthy  education^  and  other  public  services  are  equal  to  the  best 
we  know  how  to  provide. 

It  offers  the  development  of  resources  for  outdoor  recreation  of  all  kinds 
and  in  sufficient  supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  urban  population^  and 
the  conservation  of  our  soil  and  water  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  future 
generations . 


n 


This  kind  of  rural  America,  will  add  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  Nation. 
It  will  continue  to  make  inva.luable  spiritual  and  social  contributions  to  our 
national  life.     We  can  have  this  kind  of  rural  America,  if  we  work  together  to 
preserve  the  real  va.lues  of  our  heritage  a.s  we  use  the  new  science  and  technology 
to  meet  changing  human  needs.     I  can  think  of  no  effort  toward  which  the 
principles  _j  ideals  and  experiences  of  the  cooperative  movement  are  more  appropriate 

The  third  area,  in  which  I  a.sk  you  to  consider  a.ctivities  in  partnership 
with  government  is  one  in  which  I  believe  there  ha,s  been  substantial  progress 
since  I  first  spoke  about  it  four  years  ago  at  another  Congress  of  the  Cooperative 
League,    Back  in  September  1958;  in  Minneapolis,  I  expressed  my  conviction  that 
cooperative  principles  and  methods  are  especially  appropriate  in  our  efforts  to 
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help  the  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world  to  help  themselves  to  approach  a 
higher  standard  of  living.     I  suggested  then: 

"that  \re  in  the  United  States  ought  to  intensify  our  efforts 
to  develop  people-to-people  programs  on  a  voluntary  basis,  by 
means  of  a.  technique  tha,t  might  be  effectively  carried  out  by 
coopera,tives.     I  suggest  a.  kind  of  interne  ship  program  on  a  large 
scale;  a  program  under  which  selected  and  well -qualified  young  people  • 
would  agree  to  spend  a  year  or  two,  giving  of  the  services  for  which 
they  have  been  trained,  in  foreign  areas  where  such  services  are 
needed;  giving  those  services  willingly  and  for  little  or  no 
monetary  reward;  and  living  under  conditions  roughly  comparable  to 
those  of  the  people  with  whom  they  work." 

At  that  time,  in  the  absence  of  a,  national  government  program  encompassing  this 

same  vision  that  ha.s  since  ma.terialized  in  the  Peace  Corps,  I  suggested  tha.t 

coopera.tives  themselves,  on  their  oim,  might: 

"select  and  train  young  people  for  such  an  interne ship  in  foreign 
area.s  and  finance  their  years  of  service.    The  young  men  and  women 
who  participated  in  such  a  program  would  gain  invaluable  experience 
and  understanding.     The  groups  that  sponsored  them  would  gain  from 
their  reports  a,  first  hand  understanding,  and  a  feeling  of  community 
of  interest  that  can  arise  in  no  other  way  than  direct  personal 
contact. " 

I  believe  now,  as  I  stated  then,  that  "if  carried  out  wisely  the  good  will  and 
international  understanding  that  could  be  thus  developed  might  exceed  our 
grea.tes^b  expectations . " 

The  hope  tha.t  I  expressed  four  years  ago,  "tha.t  the  policies  of  our 
national  government  will  be  increasingly  channelled  in  this  direction,"  has 
been  met.    You  are  now  in  partnership  with  government  in  the  training  of 
volunteers  for  the  Peace  Corps.    You  are  in  partnership  iTith  government, 
through  numerous  contracts  with  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
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in building  cooperatives  in  many  of  the  emerging  nations .     In  this  effort 
which  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  another  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government^  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  also  a  partner^  if  only  because 
most  of  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world  that  need  this  kind  of  assistance 
are  primarily  agricultural  and  have  urgent  need  for  the  resources  of  know-how 
and  experience  that  reside  in  USDA. 

I  would  conclude  my  comments  on  this  area  of  partnership  with 
government,  first,  by  expressing  appreciation  for  your  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments, and  second,  by  emphasizing  the  urgent  importance  of  expanding  and 
intensifying  such  efforts  as  rapidly  and  effectively  as  possible.     I  believe 
that  cooperatives  have  a  tremendous  contribution  to  make  to  social  and 
economic  progress  in  underdeveloped  areas.     In  many  cases  you  may  be  able  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  local  participation  more  effectively  than  could  be 
done  by  any  strictly  governmental  agency.     In  some  instances  your  activities 
could  be  more  easily  accepted,  on  a  people-to-people  basis,  than  those  of 
a  foreign  government. 

I  urge  you  to  approach  this  whole  field  with  vigor  and  imagination. 
Your  responsibilities  as  partners  with  government  include  the  development  of 
public  understanding  and  support  for  this  Nation's  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram.    I  believe  that  they  also  include  the  mobilization  of  private  resources 
for  investment  in  world  economic  progress,  in  addition  to  your  participation 
in  the  use  of  public  resources. 

The  cooperative  movement  has  only  begun  to  make  its  contribution  to 
human  freedom.    There  lie  within  the  cooperatives  and  credit  unions  of  this 
nation  resources  of  ability,  organization,  experience  and  conviction  that 
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can  help  the  people  of  emerging  nations  to  produce  more  and  better  food_,  to 
develop  more  adequate  systems  of  processing  and  more  effective  and  equitable 
distribution^  to  build  institutions  to  provide  for  credit^  to  achieve  better 
housing  and  better  health  --in  other  words  --  to  achieve  both  economic  growth 
and  higher  standards  of  living  within  the  framework  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

In  partnership  with  government^  new  and  improved  methods  of  providing 
such    assistance  are  being  developed.    We  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
gearing  up  to  contribute  our  maximum  in  technical  assistance  to  help  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world.    We  are  contributing  Food  for  Peace ^  not  only  to 
relieve  hunger  and  suffering^  but  to  be  used  to  further  economic  growth,  as 
payment  in  kind  for  labor  on  projects  to  build  new  and  essential  enterprises, 
to  construct  schools  and  health  centers.    Last  month  I  had  the  very  real 
pleasure  of  noting  the  completion  of  a  school  that  was  built  in  a  little  village 
in  Pakistan  as  the  result  of  food  we  provided  in  accordance  with  a  program  that 
was  launched  when  I  visited  with  local  leaders  there  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  opportunities  are  unlimited.    The  need  is  great.    The  urgency  is 
critical.    Let's  resolve  to  work  together,  in  partnership  with  each  other  and 
with  the  millions  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  whose  needs  are  so  much 
greater  and  whose  choice  of  freedom  may  depend  on  whether  we  can  help  them 
meet  those  needs . 
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I  m  pleased  to  once  again  velcome  the  State  delegates  and  visitors 


A  POSITIVE  AGRICULTURE  POLICY 


to  this  annual  conference  concerned  with  vhere  agriculture  is^  and  where 
It  Is  going.    Last  November  I  spoke  about  the  actions  this  Administration 
was  taking  to  reverse  the  unfavorable  outlook  for  agriculture  as  it 
appeared  in  the  fall  of  1960.    Because  of  these  actions,  farm  income 
improved  substantieJ.ly  and  the  trend  toward  heavy  stock  accumulation  became 
a  trend  in  the  other  direction. 

We  now  know  that  net  income  from  farming  averaged  $373  higher  per  farm 
in  1961  as  compared  to  I96O.    Total  net  farm  income  increased  $1.1  billion 
in  1961  over  i960,  and  net  incomes  were  higher  on  27  of  the  39  important 
types  of  commercial  farms. 

As  we  meet  today,  it  also  is  clear  that  our  farm  production  is  in 
better  balance  with  our  markets  and  needs  than  for  many  yeeirs.    VJe  intend 
to  continue  our  progress  through  adjustments  in  production  towards  attaining 
that  baJ-ance       and  to  maintain  it. 

I  use  the  word  "adjustments"  advisedly.    Adjustments  in  production 
mean  changes  up  as  well  as  down.    Too  often  supply  management  has  been 
interpreted  as  a  single  dimension  approach  to  agriculture. .. .it  has  been 

Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agricxilture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  to  the  l^-Oth  Annual  National  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference, 
Jefferson  Auditorium,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricxature,  Washington,  D.C., 
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discussed  as  meaning  only  cutbacks  and  restrictions  on  production.  Supply 
Management  has  many  facets... it  is  a  positive  policy  for  agriculture. 

It  can  be  used  to  expand  production  to  meet  increased  needs  as  veil 
as  to  reduce  production  to  avoid  surpluses.  Lt  not  only  can  be  so  used... 
it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Let  me  illustrate  vith  soybeans.    Last  year,  ray  first  as  Secretary, 
I  found  that  a  short  supply  situation  had  developed  in  soybeans.  Stocks 
were  being  reduced.  At  the  beginning  ^f  the  196I  crop  year,  only  some  6 
million  bushels  vere  in  storage,  roughly  1  percent  of  the  nation's  annual 
requirements.    There  was  considerable  speculation  which  pushed  market  prices 
to  as  high  as  $3 '50  a  bushel,  considerably  above  the  support  price  of 
$1.85  a  bushel  for  the  I96O  crop.    Little  of  this  inflated  price  ever 
reached  the  farmer.    And  we  were  losing  foreign  markets  and  dollar  sales  at 
a  time  when  a  higher  level  of  exports  would  have  helped  reduce  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit. 

At  the  time  this  short  supply  situation  was  developing  in  soybeans, 
we  were  adding  about  350  million  bushels  of  feed  grains  to  an  already  heavy 
surplus.    This  grain  was  being  produced  on  land  that  could  be  used  for 
soybeans . 

In  Februsiry  I961,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  took  action  to  increase 
the  support  price  on  soybeans  for  the  1961  crop  to  $2.30  a  bushel.  The 
purpose  was  two-fold. . .to  increase  farm  income... and  to  divert  land  from 
production  of  feed  grains  to  soybeans. 
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This  action  vas  bitterly  criticized.    I  vas  charged  with  creating  a 
surplus  where  none  existed. . .and  with  choking  off  exports  because  of 
higher  prices. 

But  what  are  the  results?    Loolc  at  the  record. 

Farmers  received  higher  prices  for  a  substantial  increase  in  production. 
Farm  income  from  the  I96I  soybean  crop  was  $^400  million  higher  than  in 
i960,  and  farmers  are  getting  almost  that  much  from  the  1962  crop. 

Exports  of  soybeans,  soybean  oil  and  soybean  meal  rose  to  record  levels. 

Danestic  use  of  soybeans  also  reached  a  ne^7  high. 

Carryover  reserve  stocks  of  soybeans  into  the  1962  crop  year  were 
brought  up  to  about  one  month's  supply,  or  between  55  and  60  million 
bushels.    V7e  expect  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  cxirrent  season  to  be  at  about 
the  same  level.      This  means  that  the  entire  I962  crop  will  go  to  meurket. 

The  soybean  programs  in  I961  and  I962  increased  production  of  a 
commodity  in  short  supply;  provided  a  more  adequate  reserve  of  a  vital 
product;  increased  income  to  farmers;  expanded  foreign  markets  to  earn  more 
trade  dollars;  and  contributed  to  a  reduction  of  surpluses  of  feed  grains. 

This  is  supply  management  in  the  positive  sense. 

Another  aspect  of  supply  management  was  brought  sharply  into  focus 
by  the  tense  international  situation  of  the  past  few  weeks.    This  has 
not  received  the  recognition  it  deserves. 
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Oiir  supply  management  program  must  be  geared  to  maintain  reserves  of 
food  and  fiber  adequate  for  any  emergency.    To  do  less  in  these  times  is 
to  put  our  national  existence  in  jeopardy. 

Such  a  policy  requires  us  to  think  in  terms  as  broad  as  the  Cold  War 

or  even  nuclear  attaclc.    This  is  a  far  different  matter  than  a  policy 

limited  to  maintaining  stocks  for  normal  commercial  and  concessional  needs 
only. 

Crises  breed  abnormal  demands  and  abnormal  requirements. 

VJhat  kind  of  reserve  policy  should  supply  management  include? 

First,  there  are  the  needs  of  defense.    We  must  maintain  stocks  of 
vital  food  and  other  fami  products  sufficient  to  enable  us  not  only  to 
survive  attack  but  to  survive  until  the  productive  capacity  of  agriculture 
is  restored.    Food  stocks  must  be  properly  deployed.    Further,  feed- 
deficit  states  should  have  reserves  of  feed  grains  large  enough  to  enable 
them  to  carry  most  dairy  cattle  and  breeding  stock  to  the  next  pasture 
season,  and  to  carry  meat  animals  and  poultry  long  enough  so  that  they 
could  be  used  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Second,  our  reserve  policy  should  enable  us  to  meet  the  needs  that 
would  arise  from  a  Korean  type  situation.    Experience  has  shown  that  in 
such  a  situation  demands  for  certain  commodities  would  rise  sharply,  both 
here  and  abroad.    Following  the  Korean  outbreak,  prices  of  cotton  and  oil- 
seeds rose  kO  to  50  percent.    It  is  a  matter  of  prudence  to  hold  reserves 
which  will  meet  legitimate  needs  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  the  prospects 
for  price  stabilization. 
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Third,  we  need  reserves  to  protect  us  from  the  reduction  in 
production  that  could  result  from  a  run  of  bad  weather.    In  the  event 
of  such  a  development,  reserves  could  permit  us  to  maintain  commercial 
trade  and  meet  our  commitments  for  domestic  and  foreign  food  distribution 
programs • 

Fourth,  food  is  an  instrument  of  American  compassion  and 
humanitarianism. , ,  of  American  foreign  policy  as  it  seeks  to  help 
developing  nations  create  free  institutions  which  are  basic  to  the 
growth  of  strong  and  prosperous  free  societies.    This  is  an  increasingly 
important  part  of  the  task  for  American  agriculture.    Thus,  included 
on  the  scale  of  balanced  reserve    is  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  to  support  a  dynamic  and  meaningful  Food  for  Peace  program. 

Certainly,  these  considerations  prompt  a  different  view  of 
adequate  or  desirable  stock  levels  than  would  be  the  case  if  only 
normal  commercial  requirements  were  to  be  provided  for. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  we  might  well  have  as  a  continuing  goal 
a  carryover  position  which  would  exceed  600  million  bushels.  Of 
course,  the  carryover    at  the  beginning  of  this  season  was  more  than 
twice  that  level. 

For  feed  grains,  a  reserve  level  of  over  U5  million  tons  would 
be  well  justified.    As  of  the  beginning  of  this  season,  the  carryover 

was  71  million  tons  but  this  will  likely  be  reduced  to  57  million  by 

the  end  of  the  season. 
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For  cotton,  a  carryover  of  somewhat  over  6  million  bales 
seems  desirable.    The  actiial  carryover  was  7«8  million  bales  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current  season  but  is  expected  to  go  up  to  9»0 
million  by  the  beginning  of  next  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  stock  levels  for  some  other  commodities  — 
such  as  soybeans  and  dry  edible  beans  —  are  perhaps  too  low  to 
provide  for  the  kinds  of  emergency  conditions  we  might  face. 

The  point  is  that  the  supply  management  concept  is  broad  enough 
to  embrace  the  needs  for  maintaining  such  reserves.    In  some  instances 

supplies,  such  as  grains,  are  still  much  greater  than  we  need  for 
reserves.    But  our  supply  management  program  is  reducing  these  stocks 

and  the  time  of  balance  is  approaching. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  this  nation  moved  to  meet  the 
challenge  to  its  security,  our  abundance  of  food  and  fibers  sufficient 
to  meet  forseeable  needs  was  one  of  our  greatest  sources  of  strength. 
Food  stocks  today  are  50  percent  higher  than  they  were  when  the  Korean 
conflict  began.    Our  efficient  agriculture  can  meet  any  demands  put 
on  it.    This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  agriculture  of  almost  every 
Communist  nation  today.    We  do  not  intend  to  jeopardize  this  tremendous 
advantage . 
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To  the  extent  that  we  carry  stocks  and  encourage  production  to  fulfill 
the  broader  responsibilities  of  agriculture  in  its  modern  role,  the  costs 
"Which  result  are  most  emphatically  not  a  subsidy  or  even  a  proper  charge  to 
the  American  farmer.    They  are  a  proper  and  necessary  investment  made  for 
the  veil  being  and  security  of  the  vhole  nation,  and  logically  should  be 
carried  as  part  of  the  cost  of  national  security  —  and  so  labeled  in  the 
budgeting  process. 

But  whatever  accounting  procedure  is  followed,  the  American  people  in 
all  fairness  ought  to  understand  that  agriculture  costs  are  expenditures  in 
their  long-terra  interests  both  at  home  and  abroad.    It  is  our  responsibility 
to  malce  this  fact  clearly  evident. 

I  believe  we  have  made  some  progress  towards  this  end,  and  as  we  pro- 
gress towards  an  improved  balance  between  supply  and  demand. .towards  our 
twin  goals  of  strengthening  farm  income  and  reducing  government  costs... 
this  understanding  of  agriculture's  different  roles  will  increase. 

There  is  one  further  aspect  of  the  agricultural  outlook  that  I  want 
to  touch  on  before  closing.    This  year  has  seen  the  launching  of  an  un- 
precedented   effort  in  agriculture  to  develop  alternative  sources  of  income 
in  rural  America. . .sources  in  addition  to  the  historic  commodity  income. 
In  this  way  we  believe  we  can  increase  the  standard  of  living  throughout 
the  rural  community. 

This  is  the  first  new  thrust  in  American  farm  policy  since  the  1930's. 
It  combines  a  host  of  new  tools  for  creating  new  economic  opportunity  in 
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rural  areas  vhich  the  Congress  enacted  this  year  vith  a  reorganization  and 
reorientation  of  the  agencies  vithin  the  Department  -which  are  most  concerned 
vith  the  resources  and  the  residents  of  rural  America... it  combines  all 
these  things  into  a  program  for  Rural  Areas  Development. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  major  efforts  of  the  Department  over  the 
past  two  years,  building  first  a  vigorous  rural  development  organization  in 
the  rural  counties  throughout  the  country,  then  reorganizing  key  agencies 
in  the  Department  under  one  Assistant  Secretary...  and  then  "working  to 
obtain  ney  legislative  authority  to  carry  out  this  effort  to  revitalize 
rural  communities.  ' 

Nev  legislation  has  given  us  effective  tools  for  developing  this 
program.    The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  created  in  I961  by  the 
Congress,  enables  the  Department  to  help  rural  communities  obtain  loans 
and  grants  to  develop  new  industry,  build  community  facilities  and  carry 
out  training  programs  to  teach  nevJ  skills. 

The  Congress  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  recognized  reci*eation  as  a 
national  objective  for  the  Department's  programs. . .recognizing,  in  effect, 
that  rural  resources  should  be  encouraged  to  produce  those  things  vhich 
are  the  most  scarce  ixi  modern  society.    We  no  longer  need  to  vorry  about  our 
ability  to  grov  food,  but  ve  should  be  concerned  that  recreational 
opportunities  vhich  an  urban  society  demands  are  growing  increasingly  scarce 

The  Congress  enacted  a  true  multiple -purpose  concept  in  the  use  of 
private  lands  in  the  authority  it  gave  the  Department  to  enter  into 
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cost -sharing  agreements  vith  individual  fanners  to  develop  vildlife  and 
recreational  resources  as  veil  as  soil^  vater  and  forest. 

The  Congress  authorized  us  to  provide  loans  of  up  tn>  30  years  to  help 
finance  rural  rene^^al  projects  vhich  vill  be  similar  in  scope  and  purpose 
in  rural  areas  to  the  urban  reneval  program  vzhich  nov  is  revitalizing  the 
decaying  center  cities  throughout  the  country. 

It  also  authorized  us  to  include  recreational  development  and  the 
future  industrial  and  community  vater  needs  as  goals  in  cost -sharing  on 
vatershed  development . 

There  are  many  other  nev  instruments  vhich  are  available  for  the  people 
of  rural  America  to  use  in  building  a  more  promising  future.. more  than  I 
can  cover  in  my  time  here  today. 

My  purpose  in  giving  you  this  brief  description  is  to  emphasize  that 
the  outlook  for  rural  America  from  this  time  on  vill  depend  on  other  factors 
than  vhat  is  happening  or  vill  hai^pen  in  commodities. 

lie  are  serious  about  this  ner^/  program... ve  intend  to  see  that  it 
works  for  ve  believe  that  the  ansver  to  rural  poverty  is  not  to  move  it  to 
cities  or  urban  areas,  but  to  bring  nev  resources  and  nev  opportunity  to 
the  rural  community. 

Too  many  proposals  calling  for  economic  development  are  in  reality 
proposals  for  economic  destruction,  of  the  rural  community. 

The  Department  rejects  these  proposals .ve  seek  an  iraproved  outlook 
for  DTural  America. .  .and  ve  believe  ve  vill  succeed, 
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i  U»  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
J  Office  of  the  Secretary 

I      I  have  come  here  to  be  vith  you  at  your  96th  annual  convention  for  three 
specific  reasons.    The  first  is  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  National 
Grange  for  the  outstanding  leadership  it  is  giving  to  agriculture, 
j  particularly  through  the  contributions  of  such  men  as  Herschel  Nevsom... 
Harry  Caldwell. .  .and  Lars  Nelson.    The  second  is  to  counsel  with  you  once 
again  as  we  have  done  so  closely  over  the  past  two  years  on  farm  legislation 
to  come.    And  the  third  is  to  discuss  with  you  a  challenge  being  made  to 
the  programs  you  have  helped  to  develop,  and  which  we  together  have  worked 
to  enact  because  we  believe  they  will  help  the  farmer  and  the  country. 

I  can  recall  no  association  in  my  brief  role  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
which  has  been  more  enjoyfeble  than  the  opportunity  I  have  had  to  work  with 
Herschel  Newsom,  Master  of  the  National  Grange.    He  led  the  Grange  in  active 
j  support  of  the  Trade  Expansion  legislation,  recognizing  it  would  give  us 
the  vital  instruments  needed  to  maintain  and  expand  our  farm  export  markets 
in  Europe  as  the  Ccxnmon  Market  develops.    He  embodies  the  soul  of  the  Grange 
in  its  understanding  that  reasonable  compromise .. .to  recognize  needs  and 
reality  without  sacrificing  principle,  purpose  or  direction. . .can  bring 
progress  to  agriculture.    His  readiness  to  work  with  others  who  also  seel: 
to  strengthen  agriculture  has  contributed  enormously  to  the  progress  we  have 
made  these  past  two  years. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  before  the  National 
Grange,  Fort  VJayne  Hotel,  Fort  V7ayne,  Indiana,  November  ih,  19^2, 
8:00  p.m.  (CST). 
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I  am  sure  you  can  recall  the  situation  in  agriculture  vhich  existed 
in  the  vinter  of  I960  and  early  1961.  Farm  income  had  fallen  to  its  lovest 
level  since  the  1930's  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Surpluses 
in  vheat  and  feed  grains  vere  at  the  highest  levels  in  history. . .and  it  vas 
clear  they  vould  increase  further  unless  immediate  action  was  taken.  There 
vas  a  pall  and  gloom  over  the  rural  community  that  you  could  feel . . . and  see 
in  the  faces  of  farmers. 

It  vas  no  time  for  timid  leadership  or  veak  effort.    That  first  year, 
vith  the  support  of  the  Grange,  ve  began  to  roll  back  the  pessimism.  An 
emergency  feed  grain  program  vas  enacted. . .and  then  extended  for  another 
year.    A  temporary  vheat  program  also  vas  enacted ... and  this  year  the  wheat 
program  which  the  Grange  has  sought  for  a  decade  vas  put  on  the  books. 
This  year  also  sav  the  first  nev  thrust  in  farm  policy  in  three  decades 
through  the  Rural  Areas  Development  program  to  bring  nev  resources  to  rural 
America. . .to  rebuild  and  revitalize  the  rural  community  and  to  reverse  the 
decline  in  the  r\iral  economy. 

The  results  of  our  vork  is  nov  tangible,  measureable  progress.  Net 
farm  income  increased  $1.1  billion  in  I961  over  19^0,  and  net  income  per 
farm  increased  $373 •    We  can  see  ahead  to  196?f  and  the  reduction  of  feed 
grain  supplies  to  levels  needed  for  security  and  stabilization  reserves.  By 
the  time  the  I965  vheat  crop  is  marketed,  ve  could  be  in  a  similar  position 
vith  this  grain. . .our  surpluses  in  feed  grains  and  vheat  are  nearing  an  end. 
It  is  an  achievement  vhich  tvo  years  ago  most  people  felt  could  not  be 
accomplished  vithout  disastrous  results  to  agriculture, 
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This  success  is  in  the  tradition  of  the  American  farmer  to  vork  for 
goals  -which  vill  produce  beneficial  results  for  agriculture  and  the  vhole 
economy.    No  single  group  has  such  a  remarkable  record  of  accomplishments 
as  the  American  farmer.    He  is  the  imchallenged  world  leader  in  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber,  and  his  productive  genius  has  helped  to  give  the  American 
people  the  high  standard  of  living  they  now  enjoy.    Our  nation  today  eats 
better,  and  for  less  real  cost,  than  do  any  people  in  any  nation  today... 
or  in  history. 

His  productive  success,  however,  has  not  brought  the  farmer  the  economic 
reward  to  which  he  is  entitled. .  .and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  you  D.nd  I 
have  spared  no  effort  these  past  two  years  to  correct  the  causes  of  this 
paradox . 

But  our  success  can  only  be  considered  the  beginning ... the  first  part 
of  the  race  in  which  we  catch  our  second  wind  for  the  more  difficult  days 
ahead. 

Its  Herschel  Newsom  told  you  yesterday. .. "This  is  no  time  for  timid 
leadership  and  weak  effort."    \/hile  we  can  see  the  way  clearing  ahead  on  the 
problems  we  faced  in  wheat  and  feed  grains,  we  also  recognize  storm  clouds 
over  such  commodities  as  mill^  and  cotton. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  income  of  the  dairy  farmer  based  on  price 
supports  at  75  percent  of  parity  is  aiequate . . .nor  is  it  adequate  for  the 
consumer  and  taxpayer  when  the  cost  of  the  program  rises  to  ^600  million 
a  year  without  appreciably  improving  the  economic  position  of  the  farmer. 
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I  also  am  concerned  that  our  present  cotton  program  is  not  geared  to 
the  reality  of  the  world  we  live  in.    We  need  to  improve  the  income  of  the 
cotton  farmer  while  we  increase  the  attractiveness  of  our  cotton  in  domestic 
markets. 

And  while  I  feel  more  optimistic  about  feed  grains  today  than  I  did  l8 
months  ago,  the  farmer  would  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  if  a  new, 
permanent  program  were  avilable  to  insure  better  price  and  income 
opportunities , 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  facing  the  new  Congress.    It  will  be  a 
Congress  far  different  from  any  which  has  come  to  Washington  before.  The 
i960  census  saw  to  that.    It  will  be  a  Congress  more  heavily  weighted  by 
urban  and  city  interests.    It  will,  I  am  certain,  be  sympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  agriculture . .  .but  agriculture  will  need  to  speak  with  a  more  unified 
voice  if  it  is  to  be  heard.    If  it  speaks  with  a  babble  of  voices,  then  I 
fear  the  Congress  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  no  one  speaks  for  agriculture 
and  nothing  can  be  done  to  help  those  who  cannot  agree  among  themselves. 

Since  early  this  month,  we  have  been  hard  at  work  in  the  Department 
confering  with  farm  groups  and  farm  leaders.    Each  day  a  constant  stream  of 
visitors  come  to  meet  with  me  and  my  staff  on  farm  programs  and  policies. 
We  are  analyzing,  discussing  and  probing  many  ideas  and  suggestions  with  as 
wide  a  number  of  people  representing  as  broad  a  cross  section  of  agriculture 
as  possible. 
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The  Department  has  a  very  pragmatic  attitude  towards  farm  programs . . . 
we  need  programs  which  will  improve  farm  income  and  reduce  surpluses... 
and  save  the  taxpayers'  money.    If  one  program  will  do  the  joh  better  than 
another,  we  support  the  program  which  will  get  the  best  results. 

V/hat  you  decide  here  during  your  convention  will  be  given  careful 
study  and  consideration. .  .we  are  eager  to  hear  yovir  proposals  for  farm 
legislation.    And  I  urge  that  you  once  again  take  the  leadership  in 
bringing  a  united  front  to  the  forces  of  progress  for  agriculture  and 
the  Merican  farmer. 

There  is  another  effort  which  needs  the  active  support  and  leadership  of 
the  National  Grange.    We  will  be  bringing  th^  new  wheat  certificate 
program  enacted  earlier  tMs  year  to  its  first  test  in  a  referendum 
next  year. 

This  is  the  Grange  program,  for  you  have  supported  and  worked  for  a 
two-price  plan  for  wheat  for  many  years.    Its  historic  roots  go  back  to 
the  1920*8  --to  the  several  McNary-Haugen  proposals.    But  the  program  we 
have  today  began  to  take  shape  in  the  early  1950's  through  the  leadership  of 
the  National  Grange,  the  wheat  grower  groups  and  others.    In  195^ ^  "the 
Congress  enacted  essentially  the  same  program  as  the  "Domestic  Parity"  plan 
which  provided  marketing  certificates  on  vjlieat  used  for  food  in  domestic 
markets.    This  proposal  was  vetoed  by  President  Elsenhower  because  it  was 
part  of  a  whole  farm  bill. , ,  and  the  veto  was  for  reasons  not  connected 
with  the  vheat  program  itself. 
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The  V/heat  Certificate  program  which  President  Kennedy  signed  into  law 
this  year  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  Grange's  "Domestic  Parity"  plan.  The 
strong,  unwavering  support  of  the  Grange  was  one  of  the  key  factors  in  its 
ultimate  passage. 

It  contains  the  same  production  adjiistment  features  in  acreage  allotments 
which  have  been  used  for  many  years,  hut  it  provides  a  flexible  formula  for 
determining  allotments  so  that  the  annual  needs  of  the  wheat  market  are  more 
accurately  reflected  than  has  been  the  case  with  a  minimimi  55  million  acre 
national  allotment. 

It  utilizes  the  Grange's  domestic  parity  concept  in  determining  the  price 
support  level  through  the  use  of  certificates.     It  permits  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  amount  of  wheat  that  will  be  supported  at  the  higher  price  and  the 

amount  to  be  supported  at  a  lower  price  the  domestic  parity  principle 

which  distinguishes  between  domestic  use  and  export. 

The  earlier  certificate  programs  did  not  include  marketing  certificates 
for  wheat  for  export.    The  Secretary  now  has  the  authority,  however,  to  issue 
marketing  certificates  on  wheat  to  be  used  as  domestic  food  plus  a  certain 
amount  of  the  export  market. 

Had  the  program  been  put  in  effect  in  I963,  we  would  have  established  a 
national  acreage  allotment  based  on  domestic,  export,  seed  and  feed  needs. 
Marketing  certificates  would  have  been  issued  for  about  925  million  bushels... 
500  million  for  domestic  use  and  the  rest  export.    The  price  support  level 
would  have  been  the  same  —  $2.00  a  bushel       as  in  I962.      The  remainder  of 
the  wheat  —  approximately  I50  to  I75  million  bushels  —  produced  under  the 
national  acreage  allotment  would  have  been  supported  at  about  $1.30  a  bushel. 

(more ) 
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Tlais  could  be  used  for  feed  or  seed  on  the  farm,  or  could  be  sold  for  any 
end  use  at  a  price  related  to  the  world  price  and  the  feed  value  of  wheat. 

This  program  will  permit  ua  to  reduce  the  wheat  carryover  system- 
atically, and  also  to  lower  the  cost  of  wheat  export  programs  over  time. 
Under  the  law  providing  a  55  million  acre  allotment,  we  could  expect  to 
add  100  to  150  million  bushels  of  wheat  annually  to  the  carryover.    We  now 
expect  to  reduce  stocks  by  around  I50  million  bushels  a  year  until  stock 
levels  reach  a  desired  carryover  reserve  of  between  600  and  7OO  million 
bushels . 

The  new  program  also  introduces  a  new  elemfent  of  flexibility  into 
farming  operations.    There  is  a  provision  which  authorizes  the  production 

of  wheat  on  feed  grain  allotments ...  .but  only  when  a  feed  grain  acreage 

diversion  program  is  in  effect.    This  wheat  would  not  qualify  for  marketing 

certificates,  but  could  be  sold  directly  into  the  market  by  the  farmer. 

The  Department  recognizes  that  this  substitution  provision  will  give 
farmers  who  want  to  grow  wheat  for  feed  much  greater  flexibility,  and  we 
intend  to  support  actively  a  feed  grain  program  so  that  this  new  feature 
can  be  used  by  wheat  farmers. 

The  certificate  program  is  not  new,  as  each  of  you  can  attest.  Nor 
is  it  a  complicated  program  ....  but  it  does  face  a  severe  test. 

It  already  is  being  distorted  by  those  who  would  prefer  not  to  have  any 
program  . . .  and  in  doing  so  they  are  distorting  your  program,  and  in  effect 
damaging  the  reputation  of  your  organization. 

I.et  me  tell  you  of  some  of  the  things  that  are  being  said: 
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*One  is  that  vheat  prices  vill  go  dovn  to  90  cents  a  bushel,  and 
-wheat  will  "be  dumped  on  the  market. 

There  is  no  basis  for  such  a  statement.    Certificates  in  196^4- 
■would  be  supported  near  $2,00  a  bushel,  and  wheat  without  certificates 
would  be  supported  at  about  $1,30  a  bushel. , .comparable  to  $1.20  com 
supports • 

If  corn  were  supported  at  a  lower  level  because  no  long-range  feed 
grain  program  could  be  enacted  next  year,  non- certificate  wheat  would  still 
be  supported  at  the  $1.30  level... a  price  support  related  to  the  world 
market. 

^Another  is  that  the  marketing  certificate  is  a  bread  tax  on  the 
consumer. 

This  statement  is  baseless.    VJheat  prices  in  1964  would  be  about  the 
same  as  they  are  this  year  —  about  $2,00  a  bushel  under  price  supports. 
There  is  no  justification  to  raise  the  price  of  flour  or  bread  in  1^6h. 
Wheat  makes  up  less  than  three  cents  of  the  cost  of  a  20  cent  loaf  of 
bread,  and  \dieat  would  have  to  go  to  $3.00  a  bushel  before  a  penny  a 
loaf  increase  in  price  could  be  justified, 

■^Another. ,  .that  farmers  will  grow  wheat  as  a  feed  grain  and  flood 
the  market  with  cheap  wheat. 

The  facts  clearly  show  this  to  be  \7ith0ut  basis.    The  fears  of  feed 
grain  producers  which  this  statement  reflects  have  been  dispelled.  First, 
the  acreage  allotment  system  will  prevent  unlimited  production  of  feed 
wheat.    Second,  under  the  substitution  provision  there  vn.ll  be  one  acre  less 
of  barley  or  grain  sorghum  for  every  acre  of  wheat  grown  as  feed. 
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The  substitution  provision  to  allow  wheat  to  be  grown  on  feed  grain  acres  as 
feed  can  be  used  only  when  there  is  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed 
grains.    Even  then,  there  would  not  be  unlimited  production  of  wheat  for 
feed. • .but  farmers  would  have  the  flexibility  to  grow  feed  wheat  in 
connection  with  a  feed  grain  program  for  196^1-. 

^Another  misconception  is  that  the  Government  would  pay  a  subsidy  on 
nearly  all  wheat  exports. 

We  already  pay  a  subsidy  on  every  "bushel  of  wheat  exported.  Under 
the  certificate  program  a  small  part  of  the  normal  production  would  be 
marketed  by  the  farmer  at  or  near  the  world  price  level  —  without  marketing 
certificates. .  .and  without  any  net  subsidy  cost  to  the  Government.  In 
time,  and  farm  income  trends  permitting,  and  increasing  amount  of  wheat 
could  move  to  export  without  subsidy. 

^Another  distortion  ±s  that  the  new  program  will  reduce  the  income  of 
the  wheat  farmer. 

The  average  wheat  farmer *s  net  income  in  I96U  under  the  certificate 
program  will  be  higher  than  in  I961  or  I963,  and  approximately  the  same  as 
this  year.    We  estimate  a  farmer  with  an  allotment  in  I961  of  55  acres 
earned  about  $2,300  that  year  and  over  ^^,kOO  this  year,  assuming  normal 
weather  and  production. 

These  are  some  of  the  distortions  and  misconceptions  we  have  heard 
being  applied  to  the  wheat  certificate  program.  Take  a  careful  look  at 
them,  .they  have  one  thing  in  common. .  .they  are  designed  to  scare...  they 
are  scare  tactics. 
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Not  one  of  them  is  a  persuasive,  logical  argument  against  the  certifi- 
cate program. . .and  the  reason  is  simple.    This  is  a  vorkable,  effective 
program  -which  has  had  vide  bi-partisan  support  over  the  years  because  it 
will  bring  better  income  opportiinities  to  the  vheat  farmer... and  it  vill  pro- 
vide substantial  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

But  make  no  mistake,  there  vill  be  an  active,  aggressive  effort  made  to 
defeat  the  wheat  program  in  the  referendum  next  year.    In  that  referendum 
there  will  be  two  clear  choices. .  .with  a  favorable  vote,  the  wheat  farmer 
will  have  a  price  support  program  which  you  and  many  other  farm  organizations 
believe  is  designed  for  the  needs  of  the  1960's.    With  an  unfavorable  vote, 
farmers  will  return  to  an  all-out  race  in  production  and  divide  up  a  market 
which  is  limited  by  predictable  demand .. .with  disastrous  price  eensequences . 
There  will  be  price  supports  only  for  those  who  comply  voluntarily  with  their 
acreage  allotment  and  then  at  only  50  percent  of  parity. 

\7heat  fgirmers  will  make  the  decision  by  their  vote  in  the  referendum. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.    But  it  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that  it  takes 
two -thirds  of  those  voting  to  carry  the  referendum.    It  also  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  decision  made  is  kind  of  a  "sudden  death  selection."    There  is  i 
no  second  choice  or  second  best  alternative. 

It  means  that  the  wheat  fanners,  if  they  wish  $2.00  a  bushel  wheat,  must 
speak  at  least  two -thirds  strong  to  that  effect.    If  they  want  unlimited 
production  with  wheat  prices  which  could  range  from  $1  to  $1.20  a  bushel,  then 
one -third. . .plus  one... of  the  wheat  farmers  can  so  decide. 

We  owe  it  to  the  wheat  farmer  to  make  sure  he  has  all  the  facts  and  knows 
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vhen  he  votes  how  the  certificate  program  vill  affect  him.    The  remedy  for 
scare  tactics. . .such  as  ve  now  hear  and  will^  I  predict,  hear  with  increasing 
volvDue  and  hysteria.  .  .is  a  thorough  dose  of  facts. 

The  Grange,  reaching  dov/n  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fanners  through 
your  Grange  hall  meetings,  is  well  equipped  to  bring  facts  to  the  farmer... 
and  to  thoroughly  acquaint  him  with  them. 

This  is  the  challenge  to  you  in  1963...I  believe  you  will  meet  it. 

Recently,  in  addressing  the  Wisconsin  State  Grange,  Herschel  Newsom 
said  it  was  time  for  the  Grange  to  become  more  active  and  more  aggressive . . . 
if  it  does  not  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  farmers,  someone  else  will. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  place  to  begin  than  in  the  coming  referendum 
on  the  wheat  program  which  bears  the  Grange  mold  so  strongly. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Washington,  November  l6,  I962 


NOTE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS: 

The  attached  major  policy  address  by  Secretary  of  Agriciilture 
Freeman  before  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  in  Paris, 
France,  is  for  P.M.  release  Washington  time  (EST)  on  Monday,  Nov.  19 . 
The    speech  is  being  released  in  Paris  and  Brussels,    Belgium,  as  well 
as  in  Washington  D.C. 

Among  other  things,  the  Secretary  emphasizes:  (l)  The  role  of 
food  in  economic  development,  (2)  the  importance  of  frank  and  candid 
exchange  of  views  in  the  area  of  expanding  international  agricultural 
trade,  (3)  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  a  liberal  trade  policy, 
(h)  U.S.  concern  over  mounting  evidence  of  regressive  trade  policies 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  as  shown  in  the  recent  action  on 
poultry,  and  (5)  the  U.S.  position  favoring  non -discriminatory  trading 
arrangements . 


PRESS  SERVICE 

Office  of  Information 

USDA 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  meeting  with  you  again  here  in 

Paris . 

Our  Committee  can  and  will  be  an  increasingly  important  forum  for 
reviewing  problems  of  mutual  concern  to  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Community. 

At  our  first  meeting  a  year  ago  we  discussed  three  important  topics  of 
mutual  concern  to  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Community  international 
agricultural  trade,  a  harmonization  of  national  agricultural  policies,  and 
food  aid  to  developing  countries.    The  importance  of  these  topics  has  grown 
rather  than  diminished  since  that  time.      Also,  we  have  continued  to  gain 
useful  new  experience  which  we  can  apply  to  our  mutual  endeavors. 

Efforts  and  programs  directed  toward  each  of  these  goals  are  of  great 
significance  to  the  nations  in  the  OECD  because  of  their  impact  on  domestic 
economies  and  because  of  their  effect  on  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
Free  World.     I  should  therefore  like  to  present  for  your  consideration,  first, 
some  observations  on  the  role  of  food  aid  in  economic  development,  and, 
second,  the  concern  of  the  United  States  for  the  expansion  of  international 
agricultural  trade,  including  need  for  national  agricultural  programs  that 
support  this  objective. 

In  our  meeting  last  year  we  discussed  the  task  of  sharing  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  with  emerging  nations  that  are  experiencing  food  shortages 
while  they  are  striving  for  economic  development.    I  am  happy  that  this 
interest  helped  to  crystalize  support  for  the  launching  of  the  experimental 
World  Food  Program  of  the  FAQ  and  the  United  Nations.    We  have  thus  given 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  Ministerial  Meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  Paris,  November  19,  I962 
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expression  to  our  recognition  of  the  critical  need  for  food  in  many  countries, 
and  of  the  principal  that,  in  world-wide  terms,  there  is  no  real  surplus  of 
food  as  long  as  people  are  hungry. 

This  recognition  is  nothing  new  for  the  United  States.    For  nine  years 
we  have  conducted,  bilaterally,  a  program  of  assistance  in  which  we  have 

exported  over  $11  billion  worth  of  food  and  fiber.    In  the  last  fiscal  year 
alone,  we  have  exported  more  than  $1.6  billion  worth  of  agricultural  products 
for  this  purpose.    These  programs,  unprecedented  in  scope  and  magnitude,  have 
taught  us  much  about  both  the  potential  gains  and  the  very  great  difficulties 
involved.    They  have  taught  us  valuable  lessons  that  we  willingly  share  — 
lessons  that  can  help  us  imterially  to  judge  the  value  of  multilateral  food 
assistance  programs  by  which  I  hope  we  can  add  a  new  dimension  to  the  use  of 
food  aid  to  further  economic  development. 

We  are  trying  continually  to  improve  our  own  bilateral  programs,  and  in 
this  respect  in  the  last  year  we  have  stepped  up  and  broadened  our  efforts  to 
use  food  to  help  finance  both  labor  and  capital  in  projects  for  economic 
growth.    This  approach  has  stimulated  such  works  projects  as  crop  land 
restoration,  irrigation  and  drainage  facilities,  and  new  schools  and  roads. 
In  the  last  year,  new  programs  of  this  kind  have  been  initiated  in  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  India,  Ecuador,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  others. 

We  have  learned  how  assistance  in  the  form  of  food  for  school  lunch 
programs  can  support  health  and  stimulate  education.    Currently,  35  million 
children  in  90  countries  are  being  served  by  our  programs,  an  increase  of 
about  50  percent  over  two  years  ago. 

We  have  gained  experience  in  making  low  interest,  long  term  dollar 
credit  sales  of  commodities  to  assist  economic  growth.  We  have  completed 
agreements  with  11  countries,  10  of  these  new  during  the  past  year. 
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We  have  learned  how  sales  for  foreign  currency  and  other  concessional 
programs  can  he  of  material  assistance  in  preventing  inflation  and  encouraging 
economic  growth  in  developing  countries.    We  have  learned  ahout  the  potential 
that  lies  in  the  use  of  voluntary  non- governmental  agencies,  such  as  religious 
organizations  and  groups  like  CARE,  to  which  we  donate  food  for  use  in  their 
programs  in  participating  countries.    We  are  developing  programs  of  business- 
to-business  relationships  in  implementing  an  effective  use  of  food  aid.  V/e 
have  in  some  instances  learned  how  assistance  programs  translate  themselves 
into  mutually  advantageous  commercial  trade  when  a  country  that  has  received 
such  assistance  learns  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

And  we  have  learned  that,  to  achieve  this  goal,  we  must  do  more  than 
give  of  our  food.    Just  as  we  respond  to  the  appeal  of  a  starving  man  by  first 
giving  him  food  to  build  his  strength,  and  then  helping  him  find  a  job,  so  we 
must  provide  to  developing  countries  the  kind  of  technical  assistance  that 
will  help  them  to  gain  in  strength  and  grow  toward  economic  maturity  and 
self-support. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  learned  much  of  the  difficulties  and  the 
complexities,  the  hazards  and  the  costs,  the  very  real  limitations  of  such 
programs.    Precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  disruption  of  normal  conmerce 
or  a  deterrent  effect  on  local  agricultural  development.     Costs  of  effective 
distribution  can  be  higher  than  the  cost  of  food  itself.    Many  countries  lack 
both  the  physical  facilities  and  the  administrative  experience  to  receive, 
handle,  and  distribute  food  aid. 

In  other  words,  we  have  learned  of  both  the  opportunities  and  the  limita- 
tions of  a  food  assistance  program. 

(more ) 
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We  have  learned  enough  of  the  opportunities  so  that  \re  continue  to  enhance 
and  improve  our  own  bilateral  programs,  and  so  that  we  urge  further  development 
and  participation  in  multilateral  programs. 

We  have  learned  enough    of  the  limitations  so  that  we  recognize  that  food 
assistance  cannot       and  must  not  --be  either  regarded  or  re3.ied  upon  as  a 
surplus  disposal  program.    We  have  learned  enough  of  its  difficulties  to 
recognize  that,  even  with  the  greatest  foreseeable  success,  food  assistance 
programs  are  not  in  themselves  an  answer  to  the  problems  that  arise  from  the 
Atlantic  Community. 

We  have  learned  too  —  and  the  Committee  for  Agriculture  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  work  in  this  field       that  assistance  through  food  aid  is  no  long  term 
substitute  for  the  more  efficient  use  of  economic  resources,  in  both  giving  and 
receiving  nations. 

V/3  have  learned  that  the  fundamental  answer  to  this  problem  must  lie  in 
sound  and  effective  programs  to  manage  our  abundance,  to  direct  our  efficient 
agricultural  productivity  into  amounts  and  kinds  that  we  can  use,  and  to  channel 
resources  used  for  inefficient  agricultural  production  into  other  areas  offering 
better  economic  use  of  the  land,  labor,  and  cax)ital  involved.    All  of  the  nations 
in  the  OECD  are  now  facing,  or  will  face  in  the  years  ahead,  this  problem. 

This  means  that  we  must  of  necessity  be  concerned  with  each  other's  agri- 
cultural policies  and  programs.    Ihere  must  be  a  broad  sharing  of  views  and 
experiences.    OECD  is  the  appropriate  forum  for  the  pooling  of  our  experiences 
under  the  various  bilateral  programs  so  that  we  can  help  each  other  make  our 
food  aid  programs  more  effective.    The  report  which  the  staff  already  has 
prepared  on  this  subject  is  extremely  useful. 

(more ) 
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I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  ray  second  topic  of  discussion — the  expansion 
of  international  agricultural  trade.    In  this  highly  essential  area^  I  think 
that  a  frank  and  candid  exchange  of  views  will  be  most  helpful. 

I  well  recall  that  during  the  years  when  I  was  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  I  often  saw  statements  by  international  leaders  giving  us 
advice  on  ways  to  manage  our  agricultural  abiondance  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
national harmony.    Upon  coming  to  Washington  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
I  found  our  national  government  to  be  very  sensitive  to  such  advice.  I 
found  that  any  time  I  proposed  a  major  action,  its  consequences  had  to  be 
weighed    in  the  balance  of  world  opinion.    I  fo\md  this  to  be  true  through- 
out the  United  States    Government.    As  a  nation,  we  operate  before  an  open 
window . 

I  do  not  think  we  are  unique  in  this  respect.    All  of  us,  as  members 
of  the  Community  of  Free  Nations,  must  respect  the  rights  and  needs  of  our 
neighbors.         remarks  are  offered  in  the  spirit  that  all  of  us  here  must 
rightfully  expect  both  to  review  and  to  be  reviewed. 

I  have  frequently  encountered  misinformation  and  confusion  about  the 
U.S.  position  regarding  agricultural  trade.    I  should  like  to  make  clear 
the  U.S.  position  on  this  matter. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  a  liberal  trade  policy,  and  we  have 
tried  to  apply  this  policy  to  agricultural  products.  Like  most  industrial  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  has  found  it  necessary  "to  use  government  progra^i     to  pro- 
tect the  income  of  farmers.    Virtually  every  industrial  country  has  experienced 
a  growing  disparity  between  the  incomes  of  farm  and  non-farm  people,  and  has 
had  to  undertake  corrective  measures.    We  have  tried,  however,  in  our  efforts 
to  improve  farm  income  to  give  due  regard  to  our  position  both  as  an  exporter 
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and  importer  of  agricultiiral  commodities. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  food  and  agricultural 
products.    What  is  sometimes  not  realized  is  that  ve  are  also  one  of  the  world's 
largest  importers  of  food  and  agricultural  products,  ranlcing  second  after  the 
United  Kingdom  in  this  respect.     In  five  of  the  past  ten  years,  the  value  of 
our  agricultural  imports  actually  has  exceeded  the  value  of  our  agricultural 
exports.    Currently,  we  are  exporting  agricultural  products  at  a  rate  somewhat 
in  excess  of  $5  billion  a  year,  and  v/e  are  importing  agricultural  products  at 
a  rate  approaching  $4  billion  a  year.    Of  the       billion  worth  that  we  export, 
we  sell  about  $3-l/2  billion  as  commercial  exports  and  the  remainder  we  make 
available  on  generous  terms  to  the  less  developed  countries. 

With  respect  to  imports,  I  thinly  it  is  not  generally  understood  either 
at  home  or  abroad  how-  liberal  our  trade  policy  has  been. 

Many  of  our  agricultural  imports  are,  of  course,  such  products  as  coffee 
and  rubber,  which  are  non- competitive  with  U.S.  agricultural  production. 
More  than  half  our  agricultural  imports,  however,  are  competitive  products. 
These  include  fresh  and  frozen  beef  and  lamb,  pork,  a  large  variety  of  canned 
meat  products,  vegetable  oils,  fruits  and  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  even  feed 
grains.    The  Netherlands  alone  exports  to  the  United  States  annually  about 
i30  million  worth  of  canned  hams.    Only  our  imports  of  sugar,  peanuts,  cotton, 
wheat,  and  certain  dairy  products  are  subject  to  import  limitations       and  on 
these  products,  except  dairy,  we  also  limit  our  domestic  production  and 
marketing.    All  other  agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States,  including 
those  listed  earlier,  are  permitted  unrestricted  entry  and  are  subject  to 
only  moderate  tariffs. 
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Most  of  our  conmercial  agricultural  exports  take  place  without  benefit 
of  special  government  payments.    There  are,  of  course,  export  payments  on  such 
commodities  as  wheat  and  cotton  for  which  domestic  prices  are  maintained  above 
world  levels.    Here  again,  however,  we  have  sought  to  act  responsibly.  Export 
payments  have  been  used  only  to  maintain  our  fair  share  of  world  trade.  We 
have  not  tried  to  use  them  to  take  markets  away  from  traditional  suppliers, 
and  I  think  the  record  shows  we  have  met  this  test.    Generally  speaking,  the 
U.S.  portion  of  commercial  world  markets  has  not  been  increased  beyond  its 
traditional  share. 

As  a  second  test,  export  prices  of  commodities  for  which  special  payments 
have  been  made  have  been  fairly  stable  in  recent  years.    For  example  —  wheat. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  wide  fluctuations  which  have  occurred  in  world 
prices  of  many  primary  materials. 

As  a  third  test,  our  policies  have  led  to  the  accumulation  in  the 
United  States  of  large  stocks  of  several  staple  commodities  that  conceivably 
could  have  been  dumped  onto  world  markets.    We  believe  our  policy  of  withholding 
supplies  and  regulating  the  flow  of  our  commodities  to  world  markets  has 
been  a  stabilizing  influence  of  considerable  benefit  both  to  exporting  and 
to  importing  nations. 

Supply  management  constitutes  an  essential  element  of  U.  S.  domestic 
agricultural  progress.    Essentially  this  means  that  in  exchange  for  price 
and  income  assurance,  farmers  must  accept  limits  on  their  efforts  to  produce 
and  to  market.    I  use  the  words  supply  management  rather  than  production  control 
deliberately  because  it  more  accurately  reflects  the  basic  objective  of  U.  S. 
domestic  agricultiiral  programs.    Supply  management  implies  the  adjustment  of 
production  to  amounts  that,  can  be  used,  and  this  is  actually  what  we  try  to 
do.    Thus,  our  position  as  a  major  importer  and  exporter  of  agricultural 
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commodities  figures  heavily  in  the  development  of  our  domestic  programs. 

The  increasing  interdependence  vrithin  the  Free  World  community  of 
nations,  ve  believe,  imposes  on  every  member  country  —  whether  an  importer 
or  exporter  —  the  obligation  to  develop  domestic  agricultural  programs  within 
an  international  context.    It  would  be  difficult,  for  example,  to  convince 
our  farmers  in  the  United  States  that  they  should  accept  limits  on  their 
productive  efforts  if  at  the  same  time  farmers  in  other  major  producing 
countries  were  expanding  their  production  of  identical  or  similar  products 
with  government  encouragement. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  developing 
agricultural  policies  of  the  EEC.    The  six  countries  which  presently  comprise 
the  EEC  account  for  a  significant  fraction  of  the  world *s  imports  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.    Whatever  policies  are  followed  by  these  Six  will  pro- 
foundly influence  the  directions  to  be  taken  by  others. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  now  negotiating  with  the  Common  Market  for  member- 
ship.   She  is  the  world's  largest  importer  of    agricultural  products  on  a 
relatively  unrestricted  basis.    With  the  UK  in  the  EEC,  her  agricultural 
industry  ajad  her  trade  with  third  countries  will  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  EEC.    The  policies  of  an  expanded  EEC  that  included  the  UK 
would,  therefore,  have  even  more    significance  for  third  country  exporters  of 
agricultural  products. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  agricultural  ■  world  are  on  this  great  new 
Community.    The  actions  the  Community  is  now  taking  are  going  to  be  the  largest 
single  factor  in  determining  whether  the  agricultural  systems  of  the  world  are 
mindful  of  the  need  for  international  harmony  or  whether  agriculture  retreats 
into  a  shell  of  nationalism. 
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On  the  decisions  of  the  EEC  depend  largely  the  course  not  only  of 
agricultural  trade  but  international  trade  generally.    We  have  been  sharply 
troubled  by  the  mounting  evidence  such  as  the  recent  action  on  poultry  which 
suggests  that  the  EEC,  instead  of  moving  toward  a  liberal  trade  policy  for 
agriculture,  actually  is  moving  backward  with  regressive  policies  that  could 
impair  existing  trading  arrangements.    We  cannot  be  internationally  minded  in 
the  industrial  areas  of  our  respective  economies  and  nationally  minded  and 
protectionist  in  the  agricultural  sectors.    Either  the  two  great  sectors 
move  forward  together  under  the  banner  of  liberal  trade  or  both  will  succumb 
to  protectionism. 

My  country  has  recently  conducted  a  searching  examination  of  international 
trade  policy.    From  this  examination  emerged  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  I962. 
This  Act  will  provide  the  framework  within  which  U.S.  participation  in  trade 
negotiations  must  take  place.    In  the  debate  which  preceded  the  enactment  of 
this  law    and  in  the  provisions  which  were  included  in  the  final  version,  it 
was  made  crystal  clear  that  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  agri- 
cultural trade  policies  cannot  be  separated  from  trade  policies  applied  to 
industrial  products. 

In  the  past  negotiations,  we  have  included  tariff  bindinga  on  both  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  products  in  the  package  of  concessions  negotiated  with 
other  countries.    The  Congress  and  the  American  public  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  United  States  should  maintain  liberal  access  for  a  wide 
range  of  competitive  imports  if  our  o\m  agricultural  exports  are  restricted  in 
foreign  markets.    There  is  considerable  feeling  that  in  past  negotiations  we 
have  not  done  well  in  providing  export  opportunities  for  U.S.  agricultural 

products,  while  at  the  same  time  granting  concessions  that  expose  our  domestic 

market  to  increased  competition    from  imports. 
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Do  you  think  that  we  could  maintain  these  arrangements  if  our  major 
agricultural  export  market  in  an  expanded  EEC  were  impaired? 

Do  you  think  we  could  continue  to  apply  the  rules  and  principles  of 
GATT  to  our  own  agricultural  imports  while  other  major  importers  followed  a 
different  and  more  restrictive  set  of  rules? 

It  is  essential  that  U.S.  negotiators  obtain  at  future  trade  conferences 
adequate  assurances  that  access  to  export  markets  for  our  agricultural  products 
is  maintained.    This  is  the  mandate  we  have  in  the  new  Trade  Act, 

The  recognition  of  the  initial  importance  of  this  matter  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public  and  the  American  Congress  is  typified  by  Section  252 
6f  the  Act,  which  was  inserted  by  the  Congress  on  its  own  initiative.  This 
section  takes  note  of  the  many  non-tariff  measures  which  unjustifiably  and 
unreasonably  restrict  trade  in  agricultural  products. 

It  directs  the  President  to  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  to 
eliminate  unjustifiable  import  restrictions  on  agricultural  products  maintained 
by  any  country  against  U.S.  agricultural  products.    Such  steps  may  include 
retaliatory  action,  if  necessary,  against  imports  from  the  country  in  question, 
and  the  withholding  of  concessions  and  most  favored  nation  treatment  from  that 
country . 

It  is  against  this  background  that  I  should  like  to  outline  to  you  some 
of  my  own  Government's  views  on  trade  problems  and  policies,  and  to  siiggest 
procedures  for  arriving  at  decisions  that  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  international  trade  in  food  and  agricultural  commodities, 
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First,  as  provided  for  in  the  OECD  convention,  trading  arrangements 
should  he  glohal  and  non- discriminatory  in  character.    Existing  preferences 
should  he  phased  out  over  a  reasonahle  period  of  time. 

Second,  we  should  like  to  see  trade  in  the  widest  possihle  range  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  foodstuffs  regulated  by  moderate  fixed  tariffs. 
Moderate  duties  constitute  the  smplest  non- discriminatory  method  of  regulating 
trade . 

As  a  third  principle,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  need  for  nations 
and  economic  groupings  to  act  responsibly  in  developing  agricultural  income 
support  loolicies  to  the  end  that  such  policies  do  not  interfere  with  normal 
patterns  of  trade. 

The  need  to  find  solutions  to  these  problems  has  been  made  particularly 
acute  by  the  emergence  of  the  EEC's  agricultural  policies  with  their  emphasis' 
on  variable  levies  and  minimum  import  prices  rather  than  fixed  tariffs. 

These  non- tariff  devices  tend  to  insulate  producers  vrithin  the  EEC  from 
the  effects  of  outside  competition.    This  system  could  be  used  to  exclude 
imports  completely  --  or  it  could  be  used  to  promote  liberal  trading  practices. 
In  this  connection,  much  will  depend  on  the  decisions  talien  by  the  EEC  member 
states  with  respect  to  their  internal  price  levels.     It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  United  States  and  other  agricultural  exporters  await  these  decisions 
with  concern  but  also  with  the  hope  that  economic  reason  will  prevail.  Some 
limits  on  the  use  and  application  of  non-tariff  controls  are  required  so  they  will 
not  constitute  a  major  interference  with  international  trade. 
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The  purpose  of  these  devices  is,  of  course,  to  equalize  the  cost  of  imports 
\Aath  the  pre-determined  level  of  internal  prices.    VJe  are  in  complete  sympathy 
vith  measures  to  protect  income  and  economic  well-being  of  the  farm  segment 
of  the  economy.    Our  o\m  efforts  in  this  field  are  veil  knovm.    We  don't  believe 
it  necessary,  hovever,  to  sacrifice  international  trade  in  the  process  of  providing 
farmers  vith  income  assurances. 

The  system  established  by  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy,  if  utilized 
to  maintain  high  internal  target  prices,  could  provide  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  uneconomic  production.    Such  a  practice  would  entail  tremendous  economic 
and  social  costs  to  the  non- agricultural  sectors  of  the  Common  Market  economy. 

Government,  of  course,  is  aware  that  one  way  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  troublesome  agricultural  trade  problems  would  be  through  the  negotiation 
of  international  coiimiodity  arrangements. 

We  have  observed  vith  very  real  interest  the  reference  to  commodity 
arrangements  included  in  the  Declaration  of  Commonwealth  Ministers  last 
September.    We  have  also  noted  the  reports  out  of  Brussels  regarding  the 
interest  of  the  EEC  in  negotiating  commodity  arrangements  for  temperate  zone 
agricultural  products,  and  Mr,  Pisani's  stimulating  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

For  our  part,  ve  believe  that  international  commodity  arrangements 
merit  consideration.    We  would  be  willing  at  the  proper  time  to  seek  to 
negotiate  such  arrangements. 

We  think  that  a  pragmatic  approach  is  best,  one  which  undertakes  to 
examine,  commodity  by  commodity,  beginning  with  grains,  the  possibility  of 
using  commodity  arrangements  as  a  means  of  maintaining  trade. 
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The  variable  levies  imposed  on  grain  imports  by  the  EEC,  and  the  decisions 
which  the  EEC  must  make  soon  vith  respect  to  grain  prices,  lend  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  this  task.    As  you  know,  a  special  GATT  group  has  been  set  up 
to  study  the  problem  of  grains.     It  has  held  one  meeting  but  adjourned 
■VTithout  really  coming  to  grips  with  the  issues  involved.    V/e  would  like 
to  see  this  group  reconvened  as  early  in  I963  as  possible. 

The  principal  objective  of  commodity  arrangements,  as  we  see  it,  would 
be  to  develop  measures  for  maintaining  trade  in  those  commodities  which  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  regulation  by  fixed  bound  tariffs.    Within  this  context 
exporters  would  expect  to  obtain  meaningful  assurances  of  access  to  traditional 
markets.    The  elements  which  we  believe  should  be  considered  in  such  agreements 
include  international  prices,  producer  prices,  supply  management  including 
supply  control,  import  quotas,  export  shares,  stocking,  and  contributions  in  the 
form  of  food  aid  to  less  developed  countries.    Obligations  respect  to  any  of 

these  elements  included  in  the  agreement  should  apply  equally  to  importing 
countries  as  veil  as  to  exporting  countries.    If  it  is  not  possible  to  agree 
on  fixing  producer  prices  in  importing  countries,  then  specific  assurances 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  established  levels  of  imports  would  be  required. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  to  include  in  any  commodity 
arrangement  effective  measures  of  supply  management.    The  productive 
capabilities  of  our  agricultural  industries  simply  exceed  possible  outlets 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  would  be  encountered  in 
negotiating  agreements  that  include  elements  which  I  have  just  indicated.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  list  of  commodities  for  which  commodity 
arrangements  are  considered  should  be  limited.    This  problem  needs  to  be 
studied  carefully. 
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International  commodity  arrangements  of  the  complex  nature  I  have 
described  do  not  offer  the  only  possible  solution  to  trade  problems  arising 
from  the  use  of  variable  levies.    Other  possible  solutions  are  available, 

I  have  in  mind  such  measures  as  establishing  a  maximum  on  the  variable 
levy,  the  negotiation  of  the  level  of  internal  prices,  or  provisions  which 
would  give  reasonable  assurajices  that  imports  would  be  maintained  at  some 
specified  level,  possibly  on  a  basis  that  allowed  exporters  to  retain  a 
percentage  share  of  a  market. 

Negotiation  of  commodity  arrangements  is  likely  in  any  event  to  be  a 
time-consuming  process.    In  the  meantime,  trewie  in  a  number  of  commodities  is 
threatened  by  EEC  regulations.    Where  the  possibility  exists  that  trade  will  be 
impaired  by  these  regulations,  we  believe  that  interim  measures  should  be 
adopted  which  assure  the  maintenance  of  trade  pending  the  negotiation  of 
permanent  arrangements.    These  interim  arrangements  might  take  the  form  of 
appropriate  adjustments  in  EEC  regulations  affecting  external  trade  so  as  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  a  specified  volume  of  imports. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  which  cause 
us  great  concern.    One  of  these  is  the  system  of  minimum  import  gate  prices 
which  is  being  applied  to  some  products.    We  think  this  device  should  be  used 
only  to  prevent  "dumping".    As  we  understand  this  feature,  however,  the 
consequences  are  much  broader  than  protection  against  dumping. 

The  gate  prices  already  announced  for  poultry  serve  to  illustrate  my 
point.    U.S.  poultry  is  offered  on  world  markets  at  reasonable  prices 
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because  of  the  efficiency  achieved  by  American  producers,  and  our  poultry  is 
exported  by  the  private  trade  without  any  subsidy.    But  a  minimum  import  price 
higher  than  the  U.S.  dxport  price  for  poultry  subjects  our  exports  to  an 
additional  duty  and  denies  consun^rs  in  the  EEC  part  of  the  benefits  of  the 
efficient  low  cost  American  production. 

We  have  Just  learned  that  the  EEC  Conanission  has  recently  authorized  a  uni- 
form sluice  gate  differential  levy  (i.e.,  an  additional  unifom  entry  fee)  on  U.S. 
poultry.    This  will  constitute    an  additional  penalty  against  our  export  trade, 
and  steps    have  been  taken  to  urge  recondieration  of  this  action.    We  are  most 
seriously  regarding  the  need  for  limitations  on  the  variable  levy  and  the  gate 
price  with  respect  to  poultry.    The  consequences  of  over -protectionism  in  this  area 
would  be  most  damaging. 

The  United  States  is  fully  prepared  to  play  its  part  in  carrying  forward 
negotiations  aimed  at  maintaining  international  trade  at  satisfactory  levels. 
The  new  Trade  Expansion  Act  recently  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  provides  us  with  additional  tools  for  doing  this. 

The  new  Trade  Act  gives  the  President  broad  authority  to  negotiate 
reductions  in  duties  up  to  100  percent.    There  are  special  provisions  which  will 
facilitate  negotiating  tariff  reductions  with  the  EEC  in  broad  categories  of 
products,  sigricultural  as  well  as  industrial.    The  reductions  negotiated  under 
this  authority  will  continue  to  be  applied  in  a  non-discriminatory  basis  and 
will  thus  benefit  all  members  of  the  GATT. 

We  intend  to  utilize  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  fully  in  promoting  more 
liberal  trade  policies  for  agricultural  commodities.    We  expect  the  brosid 
concessions  we  are  authorized  to  negotiate  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  will  enable 
the  negotiation  of  a  great  interlocking  system  of  more  liberal  and  expanded  trade,  _ 
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This  system  of  concessions  must  necessarily  include  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  our  agricultural  trade  as  i/ell  as  for  our  industrial,  products. 

We  have  noted  and  are  concerned  over  the  attitudes  and  disposition  of 
several  important  trading  communities  at  recent  tariff  negotiations  to  exclude 
from  the  negotiations  in  major  part,  if  not  altogether,,  trade  in  agricultural 
-products.     There  is  currently  a  strong  inclination,  especially  among  industrial 
countries,  to  separate  negotiations  on  agricultural  trade  from  the  trade  in 
industrial  goods.    VJe  do  not  apiorove  of  this  practice.     It  is  obvious  that  in 
order  for  the  many  countries  which  are  principally  exporters  of  agricultural 
goods  to  L)articipate  in  tariff  and  trade  negotiations  for  the  reduction  of 
trade  barriers,  they  must  have  some  assurance  that  they  can  negotiate  meaningful 
terms  of  access  to  foreign  markets  for  their  products.     This  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  including  trade  in  agriculture  in  the  traditional  tariff 
negotiating  procedures  of  the  GATT. 

Greater  attention  must  also  be  paid,  both  in  the  short  and  long-term,  to 
the  effect  on  agricultural  trade  of  non- tariff  obstacles:     import  restrictions, 
quotas,  subsidies,  dumping,  export  aids,  and  various  other  non-tariff  devices  in 
use  by  member  countries,  including  my  ovm.    Not  enough  progress  has  been  made 
in  reducing  obstacles,  despite  the  relative  degree  of  prosperity  iie  have 
together  obtained  since  World  War  II.    We  now  have  in  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  the  OECD  and  particularly  in  the  Joint  Working  Party  it  has  formed  with  the 
Trade  Committee,  the  mechanism  for  dealing  with  these  problems.    We  intend  to 
confront  other  members  on  restrictions  applied  against  U.  S.  exports;  we  hope 
for  redress  of  unfair  practices.    We  expect  other  members  to  confront  us  on 
difficulties  they  may  be  experiencing  in  the  U.  S.  market.     In  these  confronta- 
tions there  are  good  chances  for  progress  towards  more  liberal  trade  policies, 
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I  assure  you  that  my  government  i^ill  "be  ^d.lling  to  discuss  any  aspect  of 
our  agricultural  trade  policies,  and  irill  be  as  forthcoMng  as  any  other  member 
in  its  efforts  to  find  equitable  solutions  to  these  specific  trade  problems. 

The  trade  problems  confronting  us  in  agriculture  are  so  serious  that  the 
time  is  overdue  for  frank,  plain  talk.    That  is  exactly  vhat  I  am  doing  today,  and 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  ve  can  use  the  OECD  effectively  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  trade  problems  and  possible  solutions. 

The  United  States  vould  have  difficulty  in  concluding  a  general  round  of 
negotiations  if  trade  problems  on  major  items  of  agricultural  trade  were  left 
unresolved. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  that  by  no  means  vould  we  T7ant  to  exempt 
American  agriculture  from  making  its  own  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
international  trade  problems  that  face  us.    We  would  not  ask  others  to  adopt 
rules  that  we  would  not  apply  to  ourselves.    Naturally,  in  urging  the  EEC  to 
maintain  moderate  internal  price  levels  and  liberal  trading  practices,  we 
recognize  that  the  United  States  must  also  undertake  comparable  obligations. 
We  are  prepared  to  consider  constructively  your  suggestions  for  modifications  of 
our  practices,  including  export  aids  and  import  restrictions  maintained  under 
Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  part  of  more  satisfactory 
global  arrangements  for  agricultural  trade.    I  should  remind  you,  hovever,  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  will  not  agree  to  any  major  alteration  of  U.S.  agricultural 
policies  unless  other  nations  are  prepared  to  talce  similar  steps. 

The  European  Economic  Community,  in  turn,  has  a  great  moral  and  practical 
responsibility  in  the  maintenance  of  international  trade  just  because  its 
weight  in  that  trade  is  going  to  be  so  important.    We  have  no  doubt  of  EEC's 
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awaxeness  of  this  responsibility.    Hence,  we  look  with  hope  and  confidence 
to  futiure  cooperation  in  the  Free  World  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  t\r±n 
prohlem  of  agricultural  protectionism  and  trade. 

Each  of  us  here  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  the  problem.    Equally,  ve 
must  recognize  the  necessity  of  finding  solutions.    Not  only  maintenance 
of  trade  but  the  continued  unity  and  strength  of  the  Western  World  is  at 
stalie . 
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/^3h3  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

j    /I/M^'/^/  /^^^  Washington,  November  15^  I962 

Secretary  Freeman  Announces  Reorganization  of  ASCS: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  today  announced  a  reorganization 
of  the  Department's  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  the 
agency  which  supervises  major  farm  program  administration  in  the  field,  including 
farm  price  support  operations . 

When  completed  the  change  will: 

Consolidate  the  present  five  operational  groups  within  ASCS  into  three. 

^  Create  a  new  group  of  Program  Policy  staffs  which  will  have  broad  policy 
formulation  responsibility. 

Consolidate  the  seven  regional  Commodity  Offices  into  four. 
Combine  the  Internal  Audit  and  Investigation  Divisions  into  one,  attached 
directly  to  the  ASCS  Administrator. 

*  Assign  all  marketing  agreement  and  order  programs,  primarily  those  in 
milk  and  tobacco,  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

"Price  support  and  stabilization  programs  affecting  individual  farmers  must 
be  operated  efficiently  and  effectively  in  the  field,"  Secretary  Freeman  said  in 
announcing  the  reorganization.     "The  realignment  of  functions  and  operations 
within  ASCS  will  offer  stronger  direction  and  supervision  of  farm  programs, 
better  communication,  and  provide  better  training  for  field  personnel. 

"At  the  same  time,"  he  said,  "more  discretion  will  be  given  to  field 
operations  which  are  now  burdened  by  excessive  detail  in  program  operations  and 
j  instructions.    Farm  programs  which  affect  individual  farmers  cannot  be  admin- 
istered solely  from  Washington.    We  are  seeking  to  provide  local  and  State 
levels  with  greater  responsibility.  y  <?  nror 
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"When  we  came  into  the  Department^ "  Secretary  Freeman  said,  "we 
found  the  distinction  between  staff  and  line  functions  hopelessly 
confused,  and  we  feel  the  new  organization  of  ASCS  will  create  a  more 
orderly  relationship  between  these  two  functions. 

"For  the  first  time,  we  will  have  a  direct  line  between  the  State 
and  county  offices       the  man  in  the  field       and  the  Secretary,  reaching 
through  the  Ac3ministrator  of  ASCS  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Stabilization  and  Marketing. 

"This  direct  access  places  a  clear  line  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility in  operating  personnel . " 

In  the  reorganization,  program  administration  responsibilities 
•will  be  assigned  to  two  functional  operating  groups  —  one  for  State  and 
county  operations  and  the  other  for  commodity  operations. 

An  office  of  a  Deputy  Administrator  for  State  and  County  Operations 
will  center  all  program  operations  dealing  with  farmers  under  one  head, 
providing  a  direct  line  for  the  first  time  between  the  farmer  and  the 
Secretary.    This  office  will  determine  how  the  programs  affecting  the 
farmer  will  be  carried  out,  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  activities 
of  the  State  and  County  Offices. 

The  office  of  a  Deputy  Administrator  for  Commodity  Operations  will 
center  under  one  head  all  program  activities  dealing  with  the  commercial 
trade,  commodity  handlers,  warehousemen  and  others  engaged  in  managing, 
acquiring,  and  disposing  of  commodities  for  which  the  agency  is  responsible 
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This  office  vill  have  sole  responsilDility  for  managing  the  coimnodities 
acquired  hy  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  for  programs  affecting 
trade  relationships,  particularly  commodity  acquisition,  disposition 
and  inventory  management. 

The  newly  formed  Program  and  Policy  group  will  he  attached  directly 
to  the  office  of  the  ASCS  Administrator,  and  will  operate  with  policy 
planning  staffs  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  former  commodity  units  in 
ASCS.     It  will  do  long-range  planning  and  review  hasic  policy  prohlems 
affecting  commodities  and  price  support  operations. 

All  current  program  appraisal  and  analysis  activities  now  heing 
carried  out  in  several  places  within  ASCS  A-/ill  he  consolidated  into  one 
division  --  eliminating  duplication  of  work  and  the  cause  of  many 
delays  in  handling  assignments. 

Deputy  Administrator,  State  and  County  Operations,  will  he  Raphael 
V.  Fitzgerald,  who  holds  the  post  now.     Robert  G.  Lewis,  former  Deputy 
Administrator,  Price  and  Production,  will  he  Deputy  Administrator, 
Commodity  Operations,  Robert  P.  Beach,  who  was  Deputy  Administrator, 
Management,  will  continue  to  serve  as  Deputy  Administrator  of  Management. 

(more ) 
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While  the  main  purpose  of  the  reorganization  is  to  place  admin- 
istrative and  program  responsibilities  directly  ^7ith  those  who  have  the 
authority  for  these  functions ^  it  also  will  enable  the  Department  to  reduce 
overhead  costs  and  cut  red  tape. 

Costs  will  be  reduced  as  units  which  perform  basically  similar 
tasks    and  which  are  now  scattered    through  the  commodity  and  program 
divisions^  are  consolidated.    Other  units  now  working  principally  to 
coordinate  assignments  can  be  transferred  to  other  duties. 

Procedural  confusion  will  be  eliminated  as  responsibility  and 
lines  of  authority  become  clearer ^  and  the  duplication  and  delay  which 
now  is  encountered  with  service  functions  scattered  among  several  commodity 
units,  will  be  reduced  as  these  services  are  centralized. 

The  consolidation  of  the  regional  commodity  offices  also  will 
eliminate  overhead  costs.    The  reassignment  of  the  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities of  three  offices  will  become  effective  as  soon  as  is  practical. 

Current  plans  call  for  the  offices  in  Cincinnati,  Dallas,  and 
Portland  to  be  combined  with  the  Evanston  (ill.),  Kansas  City,  and 
Minneapolis  offices.    The  New  Orleans  office  will  continue  as  the  cotton 
commodity  office. 

Branch  offices  with  small  staffs  will  be  maintained  in  major  trade 
centers  to  continue  to  handle  the  trade  activities  —  particularly  in 
export  markets       now  being  conducted  by  the  three  offices  to  be  closed. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  fewer  number  of  regional  offices 
necessary  reflects  the  great  reduction  in  surpluses  as  a  result  of  the 
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successful  programs  of  I961  and  19^2,  and  also  reflects  the  result  of 
utilizing  modern  techniq.ues  for  handling  mass  data. 

There  ha,s  been  increased  mechanization  and  wide  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  procedures.    Nev  management  techniques  and  modern 
facilities  offer  better  services  both  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  trade. 

These  changes  reflect  a  revaluation  program  which  has  been 
underway  within  the  Department  for  some  time.    They  are  all  part  of  a 
carefully  planned  over-all  program  to  strengthen  the  administration  of 
the  broad  programs  assigaed  to  the  Department  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

A  "self-sui*vey"  approach  to  improved  a.dniinistration  was  ordered 
by  the  Secretary  early  last  year.    This  was  a  close  study  of  operating  ■ 
systems  and  the  finding  of  better  ways  to  carry  out  programs  with  minimimi 
cost  and  personnel. 

The  Management  operations  and  services  of  ASCS  remain  basically 
unchanged,  although  a  management  field  office  will  be  established  in 
Kansas  City  to  direct  consolidated  personnel,  administrative,  and  fiscal 
services  previously  carried  out  in  four  separate  places. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  reorganization  is  being  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Secretary  John  P.  Duncan,  and  is  based 
on  recommendations  made  by  Mr,  Duncan  and  ASCS  Administrator  Hora.ce  Godfrey. 

Duncan,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and  Stabilization,  is 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  for  the  activities  of  the  newly  organized  ASCS 
agency  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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The  Secretary  said  the  reorganization  was  developed  after  several  months  i 
of  study,  and  reflects  several  of  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  made  by 
the  members  and  staff  of  the  McClellan  Committee.    The  consolidation  of  the 
Internal  Audit  and  Investigation  divisions  is  one  such  recommendation. 

The  establishment  of  an  office  of  Inspector  General  was  undertaken 
earlier  this  year  to  strengthen  prograta  operations  and  Department  administration. 
The  new  office  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  and  has  supervision  of 
inspection  and  audit  staffs  throughout  the  Department. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  ASCS  reorganization  will  strengthen  farm 
program  administration,  and  will  cut  red  tape  and  administrative  costs  by 
reducing  overhead  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  the  field,  while  simplifying 
procedures  which  now  cause  delay  and  duplication  of  effort. 

He  said  it  will  enable  the  Department  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  ^ 
needs  of  the  farmer  and  the  commodity  trade,  and  to  carry  out  program 
assignments  made  by  the  Congress  more  efficiently. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Washington^  November  l6,  I962 


NOTE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS; 

The  attached  major  policy  address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  before  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  in  Paris, 
France,  is  for  P.M.  release  Washington  time  (EST)  on  Monday,  Nov.  19 . 
The    speech  is  being  released  in  Paris  and  Brussels,    Belgium,  as  well 
as  in  Washington  D.C, 


exchange  of  views  in  the  area  of  expanding  international  agricultural 
trade,  (3)  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  a  liberal  trade  policy, 
{k)  U.S.  concern  over  mounting  evidence  of  regressive  trade  policies 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  as  shown  in  the  recent  action  on 
poultry,  and  (5)  the  U.S.  position  favoring  non-discriminatory  trading 
arrangements . 


Among  other  things,  the  Secretary  emphasizes:  (l)  Ihe  role  of 
food  in  economic  development,  (2)  the  importance  of  frank  and  candid 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  meeting  with  you  again  here  in 

Paris . 

Our  Committee  can  and  will  be  an  increasingly  important  forum  for 

reviewing  problems  of  mutual  concern  to  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Community. 

At  our  first  meeting  a  year  ago  we  discussed  three  important  topics  of 
mutual  concern  to  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Community  international 
agricultural  trade ^  a  harmonization  of  national  agricultural  policies and 
food  aid  to  developing  countries.    The  importance  of  these  topics  has  grown 
rather  than  diminished  since  that  time.      Also,  we  have  continued  to  gain 
useful  new  experience  which  we  can  apply  to  our  mutual  endeavors. 

Efforts  and  programs  directed  toward  each  of  these  goals  are  of  great 
significance  to  the  nations  in  the  OECD  because  of  their  impact  on  domestic 
economies  and  because  of  their  effect  on  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
Free  World.     I  should  therefore  like  to  present  for  your  consideration,  first, 
some  observations  on  the  role  of  food  aid  in  economic  development,  and, 
second,  the  concern  of  the  United  States  for  the  expansion  of  international 
agricultural  trade,  including  need  for  national  agricultural  programs  that 
support  this  objective. 

In  our  meeting  last  year  we  discussed  the  task  of  sharing  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  with  emerging  nations  that  are  experiencing  food  shortages 
while  they  are  striving  for  economic  development.    I  am  happy  that  this 
interest  helped  to  crystalize  support  for  the  launching  of  the  experimental 
World  Food  Program  of  the  FAO  a^d  the  United  Nations.    We  have  thus  given 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  Ministerial  Meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  Paris,  November  19,  1962 
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expression  to  our  recognition  of  the  critical  need  for  food  in  many  countries, 
and  of  the  principal  that,  in  world-wide  terras,  there  is  no  real  surplus  of 
food  as  long  as  people  are  hungry. 

This  recognition  is  nothing  new  for  the  United  States.    For  nine  years 
we  have  conducted,  bilaterally,  a  program  of  assistance  in  which  we  have 

exported  over  $11  billion  worth  of  food  and  fiber.    In  the  last  fiscal  year 
alone,  we  have  exported  more  than  $1.6  billion  worth  of  agricultural  products 
for  this  purpose.    These  programs,  unprecedented  in  scope  and  magnitude,  have 
taught  us  much  about  both  the  potential  gains  and  the  very  great  difficulties 
involved.    They  have  taught  us  valuable  lessons  that  we  willingly  share  — 
lessons  that  can  help  us  imterially  to  judge  the  value  of  multilateral  food 
assistance  programs  by  which  I  hope  we  can  add  a  new  dimension  to  the  use  of 
food  aid  to  further  economic  development. 

We  are  trying  continually  to  improve  our  own  bilateral  programs,  and  in 
this  respect  in  the  last  year  we  have  stepped  up  and  broadened  our  efforts  to 
use  food  to  help  finance  both  labor  and  capital  in  projects  for  economic 
growth.    This  approach  has  stimulated  such  works  projects  as  crop  land 
restoration,  irrigation  and  drainage  facilities,  and  new  schools  and  roads. 
In  the  last  year,  new  programs  of  this  kind  have  been  initiated  in  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  India,  Ecuador,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  others. 

We  have  learned  how  assistance  in  the  form  of  food  for  school  lunch 
programs  can  support  health  and  stimulate  education.    Currently,  35  million 
children  in  9^  countries  are  being  served  by  our  programs,  an  increase  of 
about  50  percent  over  two  years  ago. 

We  have  gained  experience  in  making  low  interest,  long  terra  dollar 
credit  sales  of  commodities  to  assist  economic  growth.  We  have  completed 
agreements  with  11  co'iintries,  10  of  these  new  during  the  past  year. 
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We  have  learned  how  sales  for  foreign  currency  and  other  concessional 
programs  can  be  of  material  assistance  in  preventing  inflation  and  encouraging 
economic  growth  in  developing  countries.    We  have  learned  about  the  potential 
that  lies  in  the  use  of  voluntary  non-governmental  agencies,  such  as  religious 
organizations  and  groups  like  CARE,  to  which  we  donate  food  for  use  in  their 
programs  in  participating  countries.    We  are  developing  programs  of  business- 
to-business  relationships  in  implementing  an  effective  use  of  food  aid.  We 
have  in  some  instances  learned  how  assistance  programs  translate  themselves 
into  mutually  advantageous  commercial  trade  when  a  country  that  has  received 
such  assistance  learns  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

And  we  have  learned  that,  to  achieve  this  goal,  we  must  do  more  than 
give  of  our  food.    Just  as  we  respond  to  the  appeal  of  a  starving  man  by  first 
giving  him  food  to  build  his  strength,  and  then  helping  him  find  a  job,  so  we 
must  provide  to  developing  countries  the  kind  of  technical  assistance  that 
will  help  them  to  gain  in  strength  and  grov/  toward  economic  maturity  and 
self- support. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  learned  much  of  the  difficulties  and  the 
complexities,  the  hazards  and  the  costs,  the  very  real  limitations  of  such 
programs.    Precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  disruption  of  normal  commerce 
or  a  deterrent  effect  on  local  agricultural  development.    Costs  of  effective 
distribution  can  be  higher  than  the  cost  of  food  itself.    Many  countries  lack 
both  the  physical  facilities  and  the  administrative  experience  to  receive, 
handle,  and  distribute  food  aid. 

In  other  words,  we  have  learned  of  both  the  opportunities  and  the  limita- 
tions of  a  food  assistance  program. 

(more ) 
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We  have  learned  enough  of  the  opportunities  so  that  \re  continue  to  enhance 
and  improve  our  own  bilateral  programs,  and  so  that  we  urge  further  development 
and  participation  in  multilateral  programs. 

We  have  learned  enough    of  the  limitations  so  that  we  recognize  that  food 
assistance  cannot       and  must  not       be  either  regarded  or  re].ied  upon  as  a 
surplus  disposal  program.    We  have  learned  enough  of  its  difficulties  to 
recognize  that,  even  with  the  greatest  foreseeable  success,  food  assistance 
programs  are  not  in  themselves  an  answer  to  the  problems  that  arise  from  the 
Atlantic  Community. 

We  have  learned  too  —  and  the  Committee  for  Agriculture  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  work  in  this  field  —  that  assistance  through  food  aid  is  no  long  term 
substitute  for  the  more  efficient  use  of  economic  resources,  in  both  giving  and 
receiving  nations, 

Ws  have  learned  that  the  fundamental  answer  to  this  problem  must  lie  in 
sound  and  effective  programs  to  manage  our  abundance,  to  direct  our  efficient 
agricultural  productivity  into  amounts  and  kinds  that  we  can  use,  and  to  channel 
resources  used  for  inefficient  agricultural  production  into  other  areas  offering 
better  economic  use  of  the  land,  labor,  and  capital  involved.    All  of  the  nations 
in  the  OECD  are  now  facing,  or  will  face  in  the  years  ahead,  this  problem. 

This  means  that  we  must  of  necessity  be  concerned  with  each  other's  agri- 
cultural policies  and  programs.    Ihere  must  be  a  broad  sharing  of  views  and 
experiences.    OECD  is  the  appropriate  forum  for  the  pooling  of  our  experiences 
under  the  various  bilateral  programs  so  that  we  can  help  each  other  make  our 
food  aid  programs  more  effective.    The  report  which  the  staff  already  has 
prepared  on  this  subject  is  extremely  useful. 
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I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  my  second  topic  of  discuss ion --the  expansion 
of  international  agricultural  trade.    In  this  highly  essential  area,  I  think 
that  a  frank  and  candid  exchange  of  views  will  be  most  helpful. 

I  well  recall  that  during  the  years  when  I  was  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  I  often  saw  statements  by  international  leaders  giving  us 
advice  on  ways  to  manage  our  agricultural  abundance  in  the  interest,  of  inter- 
national harmony.    Upon  coming  to  Washington  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
I  found  our  national  government  to  be  very  sensitive  to  such  advice.  I 
found  that  any  time  I  proposed  a  major  action,  its  consequences  had  to  be 
weighed    in  the  balance  of  world  opinion.    I  found  this  to  be  true  through- 
out the  United  States    Government.    As  a  nation,  we  operate  before  an  open 
window . 

I  do  not  think  we  are  unique  in  this  respect.    All  of  us,  as  members 
of  the  Community  of  Free  Nations,  must  respect  the  rights  and  needs  of  our 
neighbors.    My  remarks  are  offered  in  the  spirit  that  all  of  us  here  must 
rightfully  expect  both  to  review  and  to  be  reviewed. 

I  have  frequently  encountered  misinformation  and  confusion  about  the 
U.S.  position  regarding  agricultural  trade.    I  should  like  to  make  clear 
the  U.S.  position  on  this  matter. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  a  liberal  trade  policy,  and  we  have 
tried  to  apply  this  policy  to  agricultural  products.  Like  most  industrial  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  has  found  it  necessary  to  use  government  prograii     to  pro- 
tect the  income  of  farmers.    Virtually  every  industrial  country  has  experienced 
a  growing  disparity  between  the  incomes  of  farm  and  non-farm  people,  and  has 
had  to  undertake  corrective  measures.    We  have  tried,  however,  in  our  efforts 
to  improve  farm  income  to  give  due  regard  to  our  position  both  as  an  exporter 
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and  importer  of  agricultiiral  commodities. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  food  and  agricultural 
products.    What  is  sometimes  not  realized  is  that  we  are  also  one  of  the  world's 
largest  Importers  of  food  and  agricultural  products^  ranlcing  second  after  the 
United  Kingdom  in  this  respect.     In  five  of  the  past  ten  years,  the  value  of 
our  agricultural  imports  actually  has  exceeded  the  value  of  our  agricultural 
exports.    Currently,  we  are  exporting  agricultural  products  at  a  rate  somewhat 
in  excess  of  $5  billion  a  year,  and  we  are  importing  agricultural  products  at 
a  rate  approaching  $4  billion  a  year.    Of  the  $5  billion  worth  that  we  export, 
we  sell  about  $3-l/2  billion  as  commercial  exports  and  the  remainder  we  make 
available  on  generous  terms  to  the  less  developed  countries. 

With  respect  to  imports,  I  thinly  it  is  not  generally  understood  either 
at  home  or  abroad  how  liberal  our  trade  policy  has  been. 

Many  of  our  agricultural  imports  are,  of  course,  such  products  as  coffee 
and  inibber,  which  are  non- competitive  with  U.S.  agricultural  production. 
More  than  half  our  agricultural  imports,  however,  are  competitive  products. 
These  include  fresh  and  frozen  beef  and  lamb,  pork,  a  large  variety  of  canned 
meat  products,  vegetable  oils,  fruits  and  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  even  feed 
grains.    The  Netherlands  alone  exports  to  the  United  States  annually  about 
^30  million  worth  of  canned  hams.    Only  our  imports  of  sugar,  peanuts,  cotton, 
wheat,  and  certain  dairy  products  are  subject  to  import  limitations       and  on 
these  products,  except  dairy,  we  also  limit  our  domestic  production  and 
marketing.    All  other  agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States,  including 
those  listed  earlier,  are  permitted  unrestricted  entry  and  are  subject  to 
only  moderate  tariffs. 
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Most  of  our  commercial  agricultural  exports  take  place  vdthout  benefit 
of  special  government  payments.    There  are,  of  course,  export  payments  on  such 
commodities  as  wheat  and  cotton  for  which  domestic  prices  are  maintained  above 
world  levels.    Here  again,  however,  we  have  sought  to  act  responsibly.  Export 
payments  have  been  used  only  to  maintain  our  fair  share  of  world  trade.  VJe 
have  not  tried  to  use  them  to  take  markets  away  from  traditional  suppliers, 
and  I  think  the  record  shows  we  have  met  this  test.    Generally  speaking,  the 
U.S.  portion  of  commercial  world  markets  has  not  been  increased  beyond  its 
traditional  share. 

As  a  second  test,  export  prices  of  commodities  for  which  special  payments 
have  been  made  have  been  fairly  stable  in  recent  years.    For  example  —  wheat. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  wide  fluctuations  which  have  occurred  in  world 
prices  of  many  primary  materials. 

As  a  third  test,  our  policies  have  led  to  the  accumulation  in  the 
United  States  of  large  stocks  of  several  staple  commodities  that  conceivably 
could  have  been  dumped  onto  world  markets.    We  believe  our  policy  of  withholding 
supplies  and  regulating  the  flow  of  our  commodities  to  world  markets  has 
been  a  stabilizing  influence  of  considerable  benefit  both  to  exporting  and 
to  importing  nations. 

Supply  management  constitutes  an  essential  element  of  U.  S.  domestic 
agricultural  parogress.    Essentially  this  means  that  in  exchange  for  price 
and  income  assurance,  farmers  must  accept  limits  on  their  efforts  to  produce 
and  to  market.    I  use  the  words  supply  management  rather  than  production  control 
deliberately  because  it  more  accurately  reflects  the  basic  objective  of  U.  S. 
domestic  agricultural  programs.    Supply  management  implies  the  adjustment  of 
production  to  amounts  that,  can  be  used,  and  this  is  actually  what  we  try  to 
do.    Thus,  our  position  as  a  major  importer  and  exporter  of  agricultural 
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commodities  figures  heavily  in  the  development  of  our  domestic  programs. 

The  increasing  interdependence  within  the  Free  World  community  of 
nations,  we  believe,  imposes  on  every  member  country  —  whether  an  importer 
or  exporter  —  the  obligation  to  develop  domestic  agricultural  programs  within 
an  international  context.    It  would  be  difficult,  for  example,  to  convince 
our  farmers  in  the  United  States  that  they  should  accept  limits  on  their 
productive  efforts  if  at  the  same  time  farmers  in  other  major  producing 
countries  were  expanding  their  production  of  identical  or  similar  products 
with  government  encouragement. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  developing 
agricultural  policies  of  the  EEC.    The  six  countries  which  presently  comprise 
the  EEC  account  for  a  significant  fraction  of  the  world* s  imports  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.    Whatever  policies  are  followed  by  these  Six  will  pro- 
foundly influence  the  directions  to  be  taken  by  others. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  now  negotiating  with  the  Common  Market  for  member- 
ship.   She  is  the  world's  largest  importer  of    agricultural  products  on  a 
relatively  unrestricted  basis.    With  the  UK  in  the  EEC,  her  agricultural 
industry  and  her  trade  with  third  countries  will  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  EEC.    The  policies  of  an  expanded  EEC  that  included  the  UK 
would,  therefore,  have  even  more    significance  for  third  country  exporters  of 
agricultural  products. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  agricultural  ■  world  are  on  this  great  new 
Community.    The  actions  the  Community  is  now  taking  are  going  to  be  the  largest 
single  factor  in  determining  whether  the  agricultural  systems  of  the  world  are 
mindful  of  the  need  for  international  harmony  or  whether  agriculture  retreats 
into  a  shell  of  nationalism, 
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On  the  decisions  of  the  EEC  depend  largely  the  course  not  only  of 
agricultural  trade  but  international  trade  generally.    We  have  been  sharply 
troubled  by  the  mounting  evidence  such  as  the  recent  action  on  poultry  which 
suggests  that  the  EEC,  instead  of  moving  toward  a  liberal  trade  policy  for 
agriculture,  actually  is  moving  backward  with  regressive  policies  that  could 
impair  existing  trading  arrangements.    VJe  cannot  be  internationally  minded  in 
the  industrial  areas  of  our  respective  economies  and  nationally  minded  and 
protectionist  in  the  agricultural  sectors.    Either  the  two  great  sectors 
move  forward  together  under  the  banner  of  liberal  trade  or  both  will  succumb 
to  protectionism. 

My  country  has  recently  conducted  a  searching  examination  of  international 
trade  policy.    From  this  examination  emerged  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  I962. 
This  Act  will  provide  the  framework  within  which  U.S.  participation  in  trade 
negotiations  must  take  place.    In  the  debate  which  preceded  the  enactment  of 
this  law    and  in  the  provisions  which  were  included  in  the  final  version,  it 
was  made  crystal  clear  that  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  agri- 
cultural trade  policies  cannot  be  separated  from  trade  policies  applied  to 
industrial  products. 

In  the  past  negotiations,  we  have  included  tariff  bindings  on  both  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  products  in  the  package  of  concessions  negotiated  with 
other  countries.    The  Congress  and  the  American  public  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  United  States  should  maintain  liberal  access  for  a  wide 
range  of  competitive  imports  if  our  own  agricultural  exports  are  restricted  in 
foreign  markets.    There  is  considerable  feeling  that  in  past  negotiations  we 
have  not  done  well  in  providing  export  opportunities  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products,  while  at  the  same  time  granting  concessions  that  expose  our  domestic 

market  to  increased  competition    from  imports. 
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Do  you  think  that  ve  could  maintain  these  arrangements  if  our  major 
agricultural  export  market  in  an  expanded  EEC  were  impaired? 

Do  you  think  we  could  continue  to  apply  the  rules  and  principles  of 
GATT  to  our  own  agricultural  imports  while  other  major  importers  followed  a 
different  and  more  restrictive  set  of  rules? 

It  is  essential  that  U.S.  negotiators  obtain  at  future  trade  conferences 

adequate  assurances  that  access  to  export  markets  for  our  agricultural  products 
is  maintained.    This  is  the  mandate  we  have  in  the  new  Trade  Act. 

The  recognition  of  the  initial  importance  of  this  matter  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public  and  the  American  Congress  is  typified  by  Section  252 
6f  the  Act,  which  was  inserted  by  the  Congress  on  its  own  initiative.  This 
section  takes  note  of  the  many  non-tariff  measures  which  unjustifiably  and 
unreasonably  restrict  trade  in  agricultural  products. 

It  directs  the  President  to  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  to 
eliminate  unjustifiable  import  restrictions  on  agricultural  products  maintained 
by  any  country  against  U.S.  agricultural  products.    Such  steps  may  include 
retaliatory  action,  if  necessary,  against  imports  from  the  country  in  question, 
and  the  withholding  of  concessions  and  most  favored  nation  treatment  from  that 
country . 

It  is  against  this  background  that  I  should  like  to  outline  to  you  some 
of  my  own  Government's  views  on  trade  problems  and  policies,  and  to  suggest 
procedures  for  arriving  at  decisions  that  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  international  trade  in  food  and  agricultural  commodities. 
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First,  as  provided  for  in  the  OECD  convention,  trading  arrangements 
should  he  glohal  and  non-discriminatory  in  character.    Existing  preferences 
should  be  phased  out  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Second,  we  should  like  to  see  trade  in  the  widest  possible  range  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  foodstuffs  regulated  by  moderate  fixed  tariffs. 
Moderate  duties  constitute  the  simplest  non- discriminatory  method  of  regulating 
trade . 

As  a  third  principle,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  need  for  nations 
and  economic  groupings  to  act  responsibly  in  developing  agricultural  income 
support  p)olicies  to  the  end  that  such  policies  do  not  interfere  with  normal 
patterns  of  trade. 

The  need  to  find  solutions  to  these  problems  has  been  made  particularly 
acute  by  the  emergence  of  the  EEC's  agricultural  policies  with  their  emphasis^ 
on  variable  levies  and  minimum  import  prices  rather  than  fixed  tariffs. 

These  non-tariff  devices  tend  to  insulate  producers  within  the  EEC  from 
the  effects  of  outside  competition.    This  system  could  be  used  to  exclude 
imports  completely       or  it  could  be  used  to  promote  liberal  trading  practices. 
In  this  connection,  much  will  depend  on  the  decisions  talcen  by  the  EEC  member 
states  with  respect  to  their  internal  price  levels.     It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  United  States  and  other  agricultural  exporters  await  these  decisions 
with  concern  but  also  with  the  hope  that  economic  reason  will  prevail.  Some 
limits  on  the  use  and  application  of  non- tariff  controls  are  required  so  they  will 
not  constitute  a  major  interference  with  international  trade. 
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The  purpose  of  these  devices  is,  of  course,  to  equalize  the  cost  of  imports 
the  pre -determined  level  of  internal  prices.    V/e  are  in  complete  sympathy 
with  measures  to  protect  income  and  economic  well-being  of  the  farm  segment 
of  the  economy.    Our  o\Tn  efforts  in  this  field  are  well  kno-v/n.    We  don't  believe 
it  necessary^ however,  to  sacrifice  international  trade  in  the  process  of  providing 
farmers  with  income  assurances. 

The  system  established  by  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy,  if  utilized 
to  maintain  high  internal  target  prices,  could  provide  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  uneconomic  production.    Such  a  practice  would  entail  tremendous  economic 
and  social  costs  to  the  non- agricultural  sectors  of  the  Common  Market  economy. 

My  Government,  of  course,  is  aware  that  one  way  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  troublesome  agricultural  trade  problems  would  be  through  the  negotiation 
of  international  commodity  arrangements. 

We  have  observed  with  very  real  interest  the  reference  to  commodity 
arrangements  included  in  the  Declaration  of  Commonwealth  Ministers  last 
September.    We  have  also  noted  the  reports  out  of  Brussels  regarding  the 
interest  of  the  EEC  in  negotiating  commodity  arrangements  for  temperate  zone 
agricultural  products,  and  Mr.  Pisani's  stimulating  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

For  our  part,  we  believe  that  international  commodity  arrangements 
merit  consideration.    We  would  be  willing  at  the  proper  time  to  seek  to 
negotiate  such  arrangements. 

Me  think  that  a  pragmatic  approach  is  best,  one  which  undertakes  to 
exainine,  commodity  by  commodity,  beginning  with  grains,  the  possibility  of 
using  commodity  arrangements  as  a  means  of  maintaining  trade. 
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The  variable  levies  imposed  on  grain  imports  by  the  EEC,  and  the  decisions 
T7hich  the  EEC  must  make  soon  v:ith  respect  to  grain  prices,  lend  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  this  task.    As  you  knov,  a  special  GATT  group  has  been  set  up 
to  study  the  problem  of  grains.     It  has  held  one  meeting  but  adjourned 
lathout  really  coming  to  grips  vdLth  the  issues  involved.    V7e  would  like 
to  see  this  group  reconvened  as  early  in  19^3  as  possible. 

The  principal  objective  of  coiDmodity  arrangements,  as  ve  see  it,  would 
be  to  develop  measures  for  maintaining  trade  in  those  commodities  which  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  regulation  by  fixed  bound  tariffs.    Within  this  context, 
exporters  would  expect  to  obtain  meaningful  assurances  of  access  to  traditional 
markets.    The  elements  which  we  believe  should  be  considered  in  such  agreements 
include  international  prices,  producer  prices,  supply  management  including 
supply  control,  import  quotas,  export  shares,  stocking,  and  contributions  in  the 
form  of  food  aid  to  less  developed  countries.    Obligations  \-rith  respect  to  any  of 
these  elements  included  in  the  agreement  should  apply  equally  to  importing 
countries  as  well  as  to  exporting  countries.    If  it  is  not  possible  to  agree 
on  fixing  producer  prices  in  importing  countries,  then  specific  assurances 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  established  levels  of  imports  would  be  required. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  to  include  in  any  commodity 
arrangement  effective  measures  of  supply  management.    The  productive 
capabilities  of  our  agricultural  industries  simply  exceed  possible  outlets 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  would  be  encountered  in 
negotiating  agreements  tha.t  include  elements  which  I  have  just  indicated.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  list  of  commodities  for  which  commodity 
arrangements  are  considered  should  be  limited.    This  problem  needs  to  be 
studied  carefully. 
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International  commodity  arrangements  of  the  complex  nature  I  have 
described  do  not  offer  the  only  possible  solution  to  trade  problems  arising 
from  the  use  of  variable  levies.    Other  possible  solutions  are  available. 

I  have  in  mind  such  measures  as  establishing  a  maximum  on  the  variable 
levy,  the  negotiation  of  the  level  of  internal  prices,  or  provisions  \rtiich 
would  give  reasonable  assurances  that  imports  would  be  maintained  at  some 
specified  level,  possibly  on  a  basis  that  allowed  exporters  to  retain  a 
percentage  share  of  a  market. 

Negotiation  of  commodity  arrangements  is  likely  in  any  event  to  be  a 
time-consuming  process.    In  the  meantime,  trade  in  a  number  of  commodities  is 
threatened  by  EEC  regulations.    Where  the  possibility  exists  that  trade  will  be 
impaired  by  these  regulations,  we  believe  that  interim  measures  should  be 
adopted  which  assure  the  maintenance  of  trade  pending  the  negotiation  of 
permanent  arrangements.    These  interim  arrangements  might  take  the  form  of 
appropriate  adjustments  in  EEC  regulations  affecting  external  trade  so  as  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  a  specified  volume  of  imports. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  which  cause 
us  great  concern.    One  of  these  is  the  system  of  minimum  import  gate  prices 
which  is  being  applied  to  some  products.    We  think  this  device  should  be  used 
only  to  prevent  "dumping".    As  we  understand  this  feature,  however,  the 
consequences  are  much  broader  than  protection  against  dumping. 

The  gate  prices  already  anno\inced  for  poultry  serve  to  illustrate  my 
point.    U.S.  poultry  is  offered  on  world  markets  at  reasonable  prices 
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because  of  the  efficiency  achieved  by  American  producers,  and  our  poultry  is 
exported  by  the  private  trade  without  any  subsidy.    But  a  minimum  import  price 
higher  than  the  U.S.  elxport  price  for  poultry  subjects  our  exports  to  an 
I  additional  duty  and  denies  consumers  in  the  EEC  part  of  the  benefits  of  the 
efficient  low  cost  American  production. 

We  have  Just  learned  that  the  EEC  Commission  has  recently  authorized  a  uni- 
form sluice  gate  differential  levy  (i.e.,  an  additional  unifom  entry  fee)  on  U.S. 
poultry.    This  will  constitute    an  additional  penalty  against  our  export  trade, 
and  steps    have  been  taken  to  urge  recondieration  of  this  action.    We  are  most 
seriously  regarding  the  need  for  limitations  on  the  variable  levy  and  the  gate 
price  with  respect  to  poultry.    The  consequences  of  over-protectionism  in  this  eirea 
would  be  most  damaging. 

The  U:oited  States  is  fully  prepared  to  play  its  part  in  carrying  forward 
negotiations  aimed  at  maintaining  international  trade  at  satisfactory  levels. 
The  new  Trade  Expansion  Act  recently  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  provides  us  with  additional  tools  for  doing  this. 

The  new  Trade  Act  gives  the  President  broad  authority  to  negotiate 
reductions  in  duties  up  to  100  percent.    There  are  special  provisions  which  will 
facilitate  negotiating  tariff  reductions  with  the  EEC  in  broad  categories  of 
products,  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial.    The  reductions  negotiated  under 
ithis  authority  will  continue  to  be  applied  in  a  non-discriminatory  basis  and 
\w±ll  thus  benefit  all  members  of  the  GATT. 

We  intend  to  utilize  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  fully  in  promoting  more 
liberal  trade  policies  for  agricultural  commodities.    We  expect  the  broad 
concessions  we  are  authorized  to  negotiate  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  will  enable 
the  negotiation  of  a  great  interlocking  system  of  more  liberal  and  expanded  trade. 

(more)  USDA  1+010-62 
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This  system  of  concessions  must  necessarily  include  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  our  agricultural  trade  as  A/ell  as  for  our  industrial  products. 

\]q  have  noted  and  are  concerned  over  the  attitudes  and  disposition  of 
several  important  trading  communities  at  recent  tariff  negotiations  to  exclude 
from  the  negotiations  in  major  part,  if  not  altogether trade  in  agricultural 
■products.     There  is  currently  a  strong  inclination,  especially  among  industrial 
countries,  to  separate  negotiations  on  agricultural  trade  from  the  trade  in 
industrial  goods.    We  do  not  approve  of  this  practice.     It  is  obvious  that  in 
order  for  the  many  countries  which  are  principally  exporters  of  agricultural 
goods  to  participate  in  tariff  and  trade  negotiations  for  the  reduction  of 
trade  barriers,  they  must  have  some  assurance  that  they  can  negotiate  meaningful 
terms  of  access  to  foreign  markets  for  their  products.     This  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  including  trade  in  agriculture  in  the  traditional  tariff 
negotiating  procedures  of  the  GAIT. 

Greater  attention  must  also  be  paid,  both  in  the  short  and  long-term,  to 
the  effect  on  agricultural  trade  of  non- tariff  obstacles;     import  restrictions, 
quotas,  subsidies,  dumping,  export  aids,  and  various  other  non-tariff  devices  in 
use  by  member  countries,  including  my  ovm.    Not  enough  progress  has  been  made 
in  reducing  obstacles,  despite  the  relative  degree  of  prosperity  \Te  have 
together  obtained  since  World  War  II.    We  now  have  in  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  the  OECD  and  particularly  in  the  Joint  Working  Party  it  has  formed  with  the 
Trade  Committee,  the  mechanism  for  dealing  with  these  problems.    We  intend  to 
confront  other  members  on  restrictions  applied  against  U.  S.  exports;  we  hope 
for  redress  of  unfair  practices.    We  expect  other  members  to  confront  us  on 
difficulties  they  may  be  experiencing  in  the  U.  S.  market.     In  these  confronta- 
tions there  are  good  chances  for  progress  towards  more  liberal  trade  policies, 

(more) 
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I  assure  you  that  my  government  -will  be  \d.lling  to  discuss  any  aspect  of 
our  agricultural  trade  policies,  and  be  as  forthcoming  as  any  other  member 

in  its  efforts  to  find  equitable  solutions  to  these  specific  trade  problems. 

The  trade  problems  confronting  us  in  agriculture  are  so  serious  that  the 
time  is  overdue  for  frank,  plain  talk.    That  is  exactly  vhat  I  am  doing  today,  and 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  ve  can  use  the  OECD  effectively  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  trade  problems  and  possible  solutions. 

The  United  States  would  have  difficulty  in  concluding  a  general  round  of 
negotiations  if  trade  problems  on  major  items  of  agricultural  trade  vere  left 
unresolved. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  that  by  no  means  would  we  want  to  exempt 
American  agriculture  from  making  its  own  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
international  trade  problems  that  face  us.     vie  would  not  ask  others  to  adopt 
rules  that  we  would  not  apply  to  ourselves.    Naturally,  in  urging  the  EEC  to 
maintain  moderate  internal  price  levels  and  liberal  trading  practices,  we 
recognize  that  the  United  States  must  also  undertake  comparable  obligations. 
Vfe  are  prepared  to  consider  constructively  your  suggestions  for  modifications  of 
our  practices,  including  export  aids  and  import  restrictions  maintained  under 
Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  part  of  more  satisfactory 
global  arrangements  for  agricultural  trade.     I  should  remind  you,  hovrever,  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  will  not  agree  to  any  major  alteration  of  U.S.  agricultural 
policies  unless  other  nations  are  prepared  to  take  similar  steps. 

The  European  Economic  Community,  in  turn,  has  a  great  moral  and  practical 
responsibility  in  the  maintenance  of  international  trade  just  because  its 
weight  in  that  trade  is  going  to  be  so  important.    We  have  no  doubt  of  EEC's 

(more ) 
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awareness  of  this  responsibility.    Hence,  ve  look  with  hope  and  confidence 
to  future  cooperation  in  the  Free  World  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  tirtn 
problem  of  agricultural  protectionism  and  trade. 

Each  of  us  here  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  the  problem.    Equally,  we 
must  recognize  the  necessity  of  finding  solutions.    Not  only  maintenance 
of  trade  but  the  continued  unity  and  strength  of  the  Western  World  is  at 
stalce . 
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7-  RURAL  AREAS  DEVELOPMEHT:     THE  NEXT  STEP 

^  ^  R-ASF 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  review  with  you  the  fvents  which 


have  shaped  the  Rural  Areas  Development  program. . .and  also  to  discuss 
developments  now  in  the  making  on  which  we  will  need  your  counsel. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  bringing  Rural 
Areas  Development  from  a  vague  concept  to  a  specific  and  detailed  program 
which  can  bring  new  economic  opportunity  to  rural  ^nerica.    We  have  both 
recognized  and  taken  vigorous  action  to  meet  the  problem  of  under- developed 
areas  in  our  own  country.    And  I  say  under-developed  advisedly,  for  there 
are  many  areas  in  our  own  country  which  lag  far  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.    These  areas  desperately  need  economic  and  technical  assistance. 

Let's  take  a  frank  look  at  this  problem.     I  doubt  whether  many 
people  appreciate  the  fact  that  over  15  million  American  citizens  in  rural 
areas  livfi  in  dire  poverty       15  million  Americans  living  under  conditions 
which  by  our  average  standard  are  terribly  inadequate. 

Too  few  Americans  realize  these  grim  facts.    Too  few  realize  that 
almost  half  of  those  people  classed  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  farm  operating 
families  fall  into  an  inadequate  income  category.    Too  few  know  that  of 
the  8  million  families  in  this  country  today  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,500,  some  4.1  million  live  in  rural  areas. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Rural  Areas  Development,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.  Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday,  December  6,  1962,    4  ^,'^*> 
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About  10  percent  of  these  families  are  Negro  or  Indian  minority 
groups  on  which  added  disparity  of  opportunity  is  piled  on  top  of  the  usual 
disparity  of  rural  income  and  job  opportunity. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  22  million  youths  who  live  in  rural 
America  are  in  poverty  f amilies . .  .and  ea«^.h' year  200,000  more  children  are 
born    into  these  families. 

Perhaps  these  statistics  sound  like  a  description  of  some  of  the 
developing  nations  we  are  seeking  to  help  around  the  world... on  the  contrary 
they  describe  conditions  in  our  own  society. 

Now  this  administration  has  begun  to  develop  ways  to  get  our 
own  under-developed  areas  moving  ahead... as  well  as  those  in  other  Nations. 
The  actions  we  have  taken  should  have  been  taken  long  ago. 

Some  of  it  has  been  administrative  action  which  could  have  been 
taken  any  time  the  will  to  act  was  there.    Other  steps  involve  legislative 
action  which  could  and  should  have  been  requested  years  ago. 

Let  me  review  some  of  these  steps  briefly. 

*We  asked  you  to  form  this  advisory  committee  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  a  wide  range  of  interests  and  views  from  every  section  of  the  country. 
Your  counsel  and  advice  have  been  invaluable,  and  we  will  continue  to  seek 
it... this  is  a  program  which,  of  necessity,  must  be  close  to  the  people.  H 

*We  have  reorganized  the  services  in  the  Department  under  Assistant 
Secretary  John  Baker  to  enable  the  Department  to  more  effectively  carry  out 
the  objective  of  rural  growth.    The  Forest  Service,  Farmers  Cooperative 

(more) 
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Service,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  office  of  Rural  Areas  Development  are  the 
effective  action  agencies  in  this  undertaking.    This  new  grouping  of  agencies 
is  working  closely  with  the  Federal  Extension  Service  and  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  to  develop  new  rural  resources. 

*We  have,  with  strong  local  cooperation,  organized  rural  develop- 
meat  committees  in  1800  counties.  Well  over  50,000  persons  who  live  in 
rural  areas  or  in  small  towns  serve  on  these  committees.    They  are  preparing 
thousands  of  projects  which  will  help  create  the  conditions  essential  for 
economic  growth. 

^e  have  backed  these  citizen  committees  with  technical  action 
panels  of  USDA  employees  in  each  county.    These  are  core  panels  made  up  of 
the  local  FHA  supervisor,  the  soil  conservationist,  the  ASC  committee 
chairman  and  the  forester  who  can  give  advice  and  assistance  on  local 
projects. 

*The  Housing  Act  of  1961  provided  that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion could  make  loans  to  persons  living  in  small  towns       those  under 
2,500       for  the  first  time... and  we  have  extended  more  than  15,000  loans 
for  new  homes  or  to  modernize  the  old  ones  in  the  last  16  months. 

*The  Senior  Citizens  housing  act  further  extended  our  authority  to 
assist  elderly  persons  in  rural  areas  to  obtain  modern  housing  facilities. 
Less  than  two  months  after  the  law  was  enacted,  we  had  approved  loans  for 
$100,000  fcr  housing  facilities  for  senior  citizens  in  11  states. 

(more) 
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*The  single  most  significant  advance  in  rural  areas  development 
came  with  the  enactment  of,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1962.    It  represents  the 
first  new  direction  in  agricultural  policy  since  the  1930' s. 

-It  provides  authority  to  initiate  rural  renewal  projects,  a 
tool  which  can  be  most  effective  in  helping  rural  areas  in  the 
most  serious  economic  trouble.    We  can  provide  technical  assis- 
tance and  loans  to  local  public  agencies  designate^  by  the 
Governor  or  the  State  legislature  to  develop  comprehensive^ far- 
reaching  programs  in  rural  areas  which  are  similar  in  purpose 
and  scope  to  the  more  familiar  urban  renewal  projects, 

-It  places  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  on  a 
permanent  basis,  marking  a  turning  point  in  land  use  legislation. 
It  makes  many  farmers  eligible  for  additional  help  under  long- 
term  agreements  with  USDA  to  change  cropping  systems  and  land 
use  and  to  develop  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife  and  recreational 
resources.    Much  of  the  land  coming  out  of  the  conservation 

reserve  will  be  eligible  for  the  new  land  use  adjustment  program. 
The  Act  authorizes  USDA  to  share  with  local  public  bodies  up  to 
half  the  cost  of  land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for  small 
watershed  projects  to  be  dedicated  to  public  recreation. 

-The  new  authority  for  FHA  loans  for  outdoor  recreational 
enterprises  came  when  the  Department  was  getting  thousands  of 
inquiries  about  such  enterprises--lnqulrles  prompted  by  the 
discussions  at  the  Land  and  People  meetings.    The  large  number  of 
requests  for  information  about  the  opportunities  for  family  farms 
and  groups  of  farmers  under  this  program  reflect  a  high  degree 
of  lnterest--and  it  encourages  us  greatly. 
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*The  Congress  also  took  other  actions  this  year  which  will  benefit 
the  rural  development  program.    It  £q>propriated  Increased  funds  for  credit 
through  FlIA  and  REA,  and  it  also  increased  funds  for  research  on  new  uses 
and  new  processes  for  farm  conmcditios.    You  will  hear  more  about  these 
expanded  programs  from  other  speakers. 

Through  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  persons  living 
in  rural  areas  can  obtain  assistance  in  learning  new  skills  which  can  open 
doors  to  new  opportunities  for  employment  either  in  their  home  community 
or  other  areas. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  many  of  the  steps  which  the  Department 
and  the  Congress  has  taken  since  January  1961  to  meet  the  Nation's  respon- 
sibility to  its  own  under -developed  areas.    With  each  step  forward,  however, 
new  problems  and  new  needs  develop .. .and  in  the  time  remaining  I  would  like 
to  outline  some  of  them  for  you.    We  want  to  have  the  benefit  of  your 
thinking. • .and  we  look  to  your  advice  on  how  best  to  meet  the  tasks  that 
lie  ahead. 

*The  urgent  task  is  to  inform  the  people.    The  recent  series  of 
Land  and  People  conferences  was  an  important  first  step... but  more  needs 
to  be  done.    We  need  to  take  vigorous  action  to  awaken  local  interest  in 
rural  areas  development,  to  help  rural  residents  organize  local  programs, 
and  then  help  them  draw  on  the  technical  competence  and  rural  credit  facili- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  measure  of  our  success  will  be 
determined  by  the  response  of  people  in  the  local  community. 

(more) 
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Too  many  people  do  not  yet  know  of  the  going  programs — people  who 
stand  to  benefit  most  from  supervised  farm  credit,  from  low-cost  loans  for 
rural  homes,  and  from  peeling  their  resources  in  cooperatives  or  community 
development  corporations. 

*A  second  task  that  we  see  developing  is  the  great  need  for 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  help  local  groups  of  citizens  organize 
and  begin  drawing  plans  for  over-all  economic  development.    This  work  is 
presently  being  carried  out  through  the  Extension  Service  and  the  Technical 
Action  panels,  but  we  already  find  ourselves  being  swamped  in  some  areas. 

third  area  of  concern  relates  to  the  development  of  new 
industries  in  rural  communities.    Many  of  those  people  who  have  experience 
in  this  area  recognize  that  the  community  that  waits  for  a  new  industry  to 
be  located  from  outside  the  community  will  usually  wait  a  long  time.  The 
hope  for  real  progress  is  best  realized  by  emphasizing  the  growth  potential 
from  within  the  local  community  itself. 

Individually,  these  people  cannot  meet  the  requirements  for 

financing,  management,  promotion  and  other  essential  skills.    But  by  pooling 
their  funds  and  skills,  and  through  assistance  from  state  and  federal 
agencies,  the  needs  of  establishing  modern  industry  can  be  met.  Perhaps 
cooperative  arrangements  can  be  very  useful  in  this  regard,  but  we  need  to 

^.ore  ways  of  creating  a  gicir©  effective  tec^ique  for  developing  iiidustriai 
e^portBnity  in  rural  communities. 

1  solution  to  this  problem  will  also  help  solve  a  un^  ..al 
problem  in  rural  areas       that  of  finding  job  opportunities  for  the  young 
people  as  they  leave  High  School. 

(more) 
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fourth  area  where  your  advice  will  be  most  helpful  relates  to 
the  creation  of  a  domeetlc  Peace  Corp  — >  a  project  Which  currently  is  being 
discussed  among  several  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  government. 

We  have  assigned  one  man  to  a  special  group  being  formed  by 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  to  study  and  evaluate  the  proposed  develop- 
ment of  a  corps  of  men  and  women  who  would  serve  in  rural  and  urban  areas 
of  this  country  where  social  and  economic  conditions  required  immediate  and 
massive  attention. 

How  could  a  Domestic  Peace  Corp  contribute  most  effectively  to 
correcting  some  of  the  very  serious  problems  we  know  exist  in  rural  areas? 
Can  the  drive  and  enthusiasm  which  is  found  in  the  Peace  Corps  abroad  over- 
come the  apathy  and  frustration  in  poverty  areas  where  rural  renewal 
projects  are  needed?    Could  these  Corpsmen  help  the  low  income  White »  Negro 
and  Indian  families  vault  the  economic  barriers  which  tie  them  to  a  life 
of  poverty?    Can  they  provide  educational  opportunities  which  now  are  lacking 
for  many  young  people  in  rural  America?    Can  they  provide  the  personal  and 
individual  attention  needed  to  help  the  illiterate,  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped? 

^lieve  a  Domestic  Peace  Corp  can  be  a  healthy  and  dynamic 

iafly®ae#  is  th®  lural  .^@as  B@velopment  pTogsmr,  and  I  would  welcome  your 

'Im  a$!?ip/viAi:i3,-'s  hs%?e  come  s©  swiftly  are  eti..,- 

mbeiievabie  speed       that  most  people  could  no  more  accurately  describe 
rural  ^erica  today  than  they  could  the  surface  of  Venus.    It  is  at  once  the 

(more) 
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most  outstanding  example  of  productive  success  in  the  history  o£  man... and 
yet  harbors  more  poverty  than  all  the  metropolitan  centers  put  together. 
It  is  one  of  the  basic  elements  in  our  ability  to  lead  the  free  world... and 
yet  young  people  leave  it  for  want  of  adequate  opportunity.    It  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  last  bastion  of  freedom. . .and  yet  some  organizations 
advocate  using  economic  pressure  to  drive  people  out  of  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  contradictions  —  and  many  others  — 
require  that  we  take  a  penetrating  look  at  rural  America. . .that  we  evaluate 
what  we  are  doing  and  where  we  are  going... and  that  we  set  down  basic  goals 
in  the  light  of  rural  America  as  it  is,  and  as  it  can  be. 

I  ask  you tooconsider  how  this  can  be  most  effectively  done. . .perhaps 
through  a  National  Commission  on  Rural  Life  utilizing  the  talents  of  our 
ablest  leaders  and  philosophers .. .or  through  other  means  which  can  effectively 
cc»iBDDunicate  the  changing  conditions  and  the  needs  of  rural  America. 

I  offer  these  thoughts  for  you  to  consider.    It  is  clear,  both  from 
cold  statistics  and  the  observable  events  of  the  past  decade,  that  the  core 
of  the  problem  in  rural  America  has  two  parts       low  income  caused  by  chronic 
overproduction,  the  inability  of  the  market  to  absorb  at  a  fair  price  what 
our  farms  can  easily  produce. . .and  a  social  problem  caused  by  farms  too 
small  to  support  a  family,  and  by  the  failure  to  develop  adequate  income 
opportunities  through  putting  the  resources  of  rural  America  to  non-farm  uses. 

Emphasis  on  improving  farm  prices  and  income  is  essential  but  it 
is  net  the  full  answer,  nor  will  a  concentration  on  developing  non-farm  uses 
of  rural  resources  be  enough  to  enable  the  Americans  who  live  in  rural  areas 
to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  of  his  urban  cousin. 

(more) 
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Certainly  an  effort  to  increase  total  production  of  food  and  fiber, 
in  the  face  of  over  supply,  is  no  answer... it  is  a  waste  of  resources.  And 
the  CED  proposal  that  farm  income  should  be  systematically  lowered  to  drive 
people  out  of  rural  America  is  thoughtless,  cruel  and  uncivilized.  None 
of  these  alternatives  provide  the  answer  we  are  looking  for. 

That  answer  will  not  be  found  in  any  dogma... but  rather  in  a 
pragmatic  effort  to  find  the  most  favorable  combination  that  will  improve 
farm  income  through  realistic  management  of  supply  and  the  economic  stimulant 
of  increasing  non-agricultural  income  through  new  uses  for  rural  resources. 

Supply  management,  applied  as  a  tool  and  not  as  a  doctrine,  is 
a  flexible  instrument  to  increase  production  of  commodities  in  short  supply 
and  to  balance  production  with  demand  when  stocks  beccune  too  great  furthering 
at  the  same  time  the  welfare  of  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  It 
provides  for  national  security  and  our  consDitments  to  friendly  nations  abroad 
by  maintaining  adequate  reserves  for  war,  natural  disaster  and  the  Food  for 
Peace  program.    It  maintains  fair  prices  for  the  consumer ... and  fair  income 
for  the  farmer. 

I  believe  we  can  reach  a  fair  level  of  living  for  the  rural 
American. . .if  we  are  willing  to  accept  new  ideas  and  explore  new  ways. 
Tangible  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction.    We  have  new  tools,  and 
many  people  have  shown  their  willingness  to  use  them.    We  know  the  resources 
are  in  rural  America  waiting  to  be  put  to  new  uses.    We  are  at  a  critical 
time  when  action  counts. 

And  I  am  optimistic  that  tural  America  will  make  the  most  of  its 
new  opportunities. 
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I  am  here  tonight  to  discuss  two  events  with  you.... two  events  which 
are  seemingly  far  apart  and  distantly  related^  hut  in  fact  are  tied 
closely  together. 

One  is  the  setting  of  the  common  agricultural  price  for  wheat  in 
the  European  Economic  Community  (Common  Msirket)  and  the  other  is  the 
wheat  referendum  in  the  United  States. 

Both  events  will  talce  place  next  year.... and  both  will  have  a 
crucial  effect  on  the  welfare  of  people  in  this  country  and  in  Europe^  and 
on  the  strength  of  the  free  world.    In  each  case^  the  basic  decisions  are 
simple  and  clear. 

In  Europe  the  Common  Market  will  decide  whether  the  price  of  wheat 
within  the  member  nations  will  be  set  at  a  high  or  moderate  level.  In 
the  United  States^  wheat  farmers  will  approve  or  reject  by  referendum  the 
new  wheat  program  enacted  in  September  by  the  Congress. 

The  effect  of  each  of  these  four  alternatives  also  is  clear.    A  high 
internal  price  for  wheat  in  the  Common  Market  would  cause  major  dislocations 
in  world  trade  patterns,  and  in  the  free  world  economy.    A  moderate  internal 
price  could  encourage  a  further  acceleration  in  the  expanding  level  of 
free  world  trade  and  will  add  to  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 


Speech  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
to  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  Convention,  8:00  p.m. 
(CST),  Tuesday,  December  11,  I962,  St.  Paul  Auditorium,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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A  favorable  decision  in  the  vheat  referendum  vill  mean  continuing 
stable  conditions  in  the  vorld  vheat  market ... .the  prospect  for  a  steadily 
groving  level  of  international  trade  and  fair  prices  to  the  vheat  farmer. 
An  unfavorable  decision  vill  bring  runavay  vheat  production  and  lov  vheat 
prices  in  this  country .... and  could  create  nev  and  terrible  pressures  in 
vorld  trade  vhich  vould  threaten  the  alliance  of  the  free  vorld. 

In  other  vords,  the  decisions  vhich  free  men  vill  soon  make  in  both 
the  United  States  and  in  VJestern  Europe  are  of  intimate  and  direct  concern 
to  all  of  us . . .  .vhether  ve  are  farmers,  banliers,  bakers  or  mechanics 
and  vhether  ve  live  in  Minnesota  or  Nev  York  or  Belgium  or  France. 

There  are  many  different  languages  spoken  and  there  are  many  different 
customs,  but  ve  are  all  united  in  a  common  desire  for  stability  and  grovth, . . , 
and  for  survival. 

Let  me  explain  by  first  talcing  you  vith  me  on  a  trip  vhich  I  recently 
made  to  Paris  to  a  meeting  of  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Development  --a  forum  vhere  the  agricultural  Ministers  and 
Secretaries  of  the  MTO  alliance  discuss  policies  and  programs . 

At  this  meeting  I  made  a  major  foreign  policy  speech  in  vhich  I 
stressed  the  interdependence  of  the  vestern  alliance  and  emphasized  the 
need  for  nations  and  groupings  of  nations  to  foraulate  their  agricultural 
policies  so  as  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  international  trade  consistent 
vith  the  principles  of  fair  competition. 

In  particular,  I  laid  before  my  European  colleagues  our  concern  about 

the  emerging  agricultural  policies  of  the  European  Economic  Community  and 

our  desire  to  see  grain  support  prices  fixed  at  moderate  levels. 
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The  Common  Market^  as  you  know^  comprises  six  countries  of  Western 
Europe  —  France^  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  LuxembCHirs  and  the  Netherlands 
vhich  are  already  veil  on  the  road  tovard  fonning  a  single  trading  unit,  and 
ultimately  perhaps  a  political  federation.    These  six  countries  account 
for  a  significant  fraction  of  the  world's  agricultuTEil  jjnports.    They  take 
over  a  billion  dollars  of  U.S.  farm  products  a  year,  about  one-third  of  our 
dollar  exports.    Last  year  these  six  countries  bought  about  30  percent  of 
our  commercial  wheat  exports,  and  nearly  50  percent  of  our  commercial  feed 
grain  exports. 

If  the  Common  Market  is  enlarged  to  include  the  United  Kingdom  it  will 
account  for  an  even  larger  share  of  our  commercial  exports. 

This  great  trading  area  was  the  first  in  the  world  to  industrialize. 
Its  rapid  economic  growth,  when  it  was  industrializing,  was  achieved  in 
part  by  imports  of  low  priced  food  and  raw  materials  from  the  New  World. 
Every  one  prospered  from  this  trade.    We  found  export  markets  for  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  which  we  can  produce  so  efficiently,  and  Europeans  were 
able  to  industrialize  more  rapidly. 

VJe  are  anxious  to  have  this  trade  relationship  continue.  American 
faraers  are  still  the  most  efficient  in  the  world-    They  are  heavily 
dependent  on  export  markets.     One  acre  in  five  produces  for  export.  American 
farmers,  therefore,  have  a  vital  stalce  in  liberal  trade  policies.  They 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  agricultural  policies  of  the  Common  Market 
which  represents  such  a  major  export  market  for  our  agriculture. 

(more) 
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The  policies  of  such  a  great  trading  bloc  will  have  great  influence 
on  the  rules  of  international  trade. 

We  are  sharply  troubled  by  the  mounting  evidence  that  the  EEC  is  leaning 
toward  a  highly  protectionist,  inward -looking,  trade  restrictive  policy. 
It  is  moving  to  apply  variable  levies  on  imports  of  grains,  poultry  and 
other  commodities  that  compete  with  its  own  production. 

A  variable  levy  is  simply  a  device  for  preventing  any  imports  from 
coming  in  below  domestic  support  prices. 

Variable  levies  and  minimum  import  prices,  combined  with  a  high  level 
of  internal  target  prices  can,  if  selfishly  applied,  give  domestic  producers 
within  the  EEC  unlimited  protection.     I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation. 

The  internal  target  prices  or  support  prices  to  be  established  for  grains 
by  the  Community  are  crucial.    The  level  at  which  these  prices  are  set  will 
signal  the  direction  which  agricultural  policies  of  the  Community  will  take. 
If  these  price  targets  are  established  at  unreasonably  high  levels,  then 
uneconomic  production  within  the  Community  will  be  substituted  for  imports. 
Consumer  prices  for  animal  products  within  the  Community  will  be  unnecessarily 
increased  and  imports  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  dairy,  and  livestock  products 
will  wither  away.     It  is  absolutely  essential,  therefore,  that  these  price 
targets  be  established  at  moderate  levels,  in  order  to  both  assure  the 
United  States  and  other  agricultural  exporting  nations  continued  access  to 
EEC  markets  and  to  prevent  the  distortion  in  the  allocations  of  resources  in 
Western  Europe.    Higher  price  target  levels  also  will  mean  high  consumer 
prices . 

(more) 
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VJheat  support  prices  in  France  are  now  about  $2.15  a  bushel.  German 
fanners  get  over  $3 '00  a  bushel       and  I  might  add  that  these  prices  are 
for  a  quality  of  vheat  that  in  world  markets  brings  30  to  ^0  cents  a  bushel 
less  than  our  hard  red  vinter  wheat. 

If  French  prices  moved  up  to  near  the  German  level;  an  estimated  6 
million  additional  acres  would  go  into  wheat  production  in  France.  French 
output  could  supply  nearly  all  the  Common  Market  needs    and  leave  a  surplus 
which  could  only  move  into  international  trade  at  cutthroat  prices .  We 
don't  thinlc  this  would  be  fair  or  just  or  reasonable  to  us  and  to  the  free 
world.    This  is  what  I  frankly  told  my  European  colleagues  in  Paris  last 
month . 

I  made  it  clear  that  I  was  not  objecting  to  the  Common  Market  adopting 
a  common  agricviltural  policy  or  developing  a  single  integrated  market  lilce 
we  have  in  the  United  States       I  simply  said  this  should  not  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  farmers  in  other  friendly  countries.    In  maJcing  their  decision 
on  the  level  of  grain  support  prices ^  I  asked  them  to  keep  in  mind  their 
international  responsibilities. 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  throw  bricks  at  other  people's  houses^ 
we  must  accord  them  the  right  to  do  the  same.    And  before  the  bricks  start 
coming  our  way  we  need  to  stop  and  take  a  look  to  see  if  we  are  living  in 
a  glass  house  when  it  comes  to  agricultural  policy.    If  we  expect  others  to 
act  responsibly  when  it  comes  to  setting  agricultural  policies ^  we  must 
continue  to  do  so  ourselves. 

(more) 
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That  is  vhy  the  outcome  of  the  vheat  referendum  is  so  interwined  with 
our  international  trade  policy.     If  the  referendum  is  turned  dovn  we  will 
have  utter  chaos .    There  will  be  no  acreage  allotinents  or  quotas  and  no 
price  supports  on  wheat.     The  international  effects  of  runaway  wheat 
production  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  Common  Market  adopts  a  high  wheat 
price  support  near  the  German  level.    A  ruthless  price-cutting  competition 
would  develop  among  major  grain  exporters.    Market  outlets  at  the  lower 
price  rather  than  expanding^  would  likely  shrinl^  as  other  countries  adopt 
measures  to  protect  their  own  growers. 

The  Congress  has  just  given  the  President  brand  new  authority  to 
negotiate  tariff  reductions.    We  intend  to  use  this  authority  to  improve 
access  to  world  markets  for  our  agricultural  products and  particularly  to 
the  Common  Market . 

Runaway  wheat  production  and  low  prices  would  seriously  impair  our 
chances  for  doing  this.     Other  countries  are  not  likely  to  be  inclined  to 
lower  their  barriers  to  our  agricultural  exports  if  they  thinic  we  are 
threatening  world  prices  by  unrestricted  production. 

In  negotiations  carried  on  under  the  new  Trade  Act  we  must  keep 
agriculture  and  industry  in  one  package.    Our  best  chance  of  getting  access 
to  export  markets  for  agricultural  products  is  by  offering  other  countries 
access  to  our  markets  for  industrial  products .    If  our  negotiators  are  not 
backed  by  a  farm  policy  that  takes  into  account  our  international  responsi- 
bilities, then  their  bargaining  position  will  be  greatly  wealcened. 

(more) 
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On  the  outcomG  of  the  vheat  referendum,  thus,  rides  not  only  the 
question  of  a  donjestic  *v-heat  pregran  with  fair  prices  t©  the  fanner  but  also 
critical  questions  of  foreign  markets  and  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 

The  strength  of  the  free  world  rests  on  the  unity  or.  its  members. 
If  we  choose  the  wrong  course,  or  if  the  EEC  chooses  the  wrong  course,  the 
result  would  be  gravely  disruptive  to  the  whole  free  world  as  it  strives  to 
stand  together  to  resist  Communist  aggression.    We  must  all  realize  that  the 
clese  interrelation  of  the  economies  of  the  free  world  nations  is  the  most 
powerful  weapon  to  meet  the  audacious  challenge  stated  by  Khrushchev  in  his 
threat  to  "bury  us"  in  an  economic  contest. 

Before    closing^  let  me  speak  for  a  moment  directly  to  'the  vheat 
referendum  and  what  it  means  to  the  wheat  farmer. 

The  wheat  program  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  wheat  surplus,  to 
reassure  the  world  that  it  is  not  U.  S.  policy  to  flo^d  world  markets  with 
wheat,  and  to  provide  U,  S.  wheat  farmers  the  flexibility  they  need  to  supply 
the  right  kinds  of  wheat  at  the  right  time,  at  prices  fair  to  wheat  farmers 
and  at  a  bargain  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Next  year  is  a  year  of  decision  for  wheat  farmers.     In  late  May  or 
early  June,  they  will  vote  in  a  referendum.    The  choices  ar-e  between  wheat 
priced  at  $2.00  and  wheat  priced  at  $1.00;  between  economic  survival  and 
economic  ruin  for  thousands  of  wheat  farmers;  between  order  and  chaos  in 
domestic  markets;  between  a  program  honoring  our  international  trade  obliga- 
tions and  one  resulting  in  unlimited  cheap  wheat  available  tJ  dump  in  world 
markets . 

(more) 
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A  campaign  of  calculated  distortion  has  already  been  launched 
against  the  wheat  program.    A  report  from  North  Dakota  stated  that  the  1964 
allotment  would  be  about  30  percent  below  the  1963  allotment.     I  can  tell  you 
positively  this  is  not  true. 

The  cry  of  "regimentation"  is  raised... yet  this  program,  when  fully 
implemented,  will  allow  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  be  fully  interchangeable... 
and  give  the  farmer  more  flexibility  and  independent  judgment  to  produce  than 
has  been  possible  for  many  years. 

Consumers  have  been  told  that  the  program  is  a  bread  tax.    Again  I 
emphasize  this  is  not  true. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts: 

For  farmers,  the  new  wheat  program  will  be  simple  and  familiar. 
There  will  be  a  nati«>nal  marketing  quota  geared  to  our  total 
requirements,  allowing  for  a  few  years  of  carryover  reduction. 

Tb'i  national  acreage  allotment  will  be  flexible,  based  on  the 
marketing  quota. 

Farm  acreage  allotments  and  thewoluntary  acreage  diversion 
program  provided  in  the  law  are  in  all  respects  similar  to 
those  now  in  effect.     This  voluntary  feature  has  been  largely 
overlooked. 

The  15 -acre  exemption  is  terminated,  and  the  producers  who  have 
used  it  may  participate  in  the  program. 

Price  support  for  most  of  the  normal  production  on  the  acreage 
allotment  in  1964  will  be  at  least  $2.00  per  bushel,  and  will 
be  generally  the  same  as  now. 

For  the  grain  industry,  the  program  offers  the  prospect  of  an 
expanded  wheat  trade        especially  when  wheat  can  be  produced  on  feed  grain 
acreage.     Once  more,  the  trade  can  turn  primarily  to  those  functions  which  it 
has  tradit  ionally  performed  —  to  merchandising  needed  supplies  instead  of 
storing  unwanted  stocks. 

(more) 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  hard  at  work  on  the  details  of  the 
wheat  program.    Discussions  with  trade  and  farm  groups  will  continue  as  we 
move  toward  announcement  of  the  operating  procedures  of  the  program.  These 
announcements  will  be  made  early  enough  so  that  all  concerned  will  see  the 
real  wheat  program  --  not  the  distorted  program  of  those  whose  scare  tactics 
are  designed  to  confuse  farmers  and  to  intimidate  the  grain  industry. 

The  real  1964  V7heat  program  can  provide  farm  acreage  allotments 
about  equal  to  1962  allotments. 

It  will  provide  farmers  the  flexibility  they  need  --  to  produce 
wheat  on  feed  grain  acreages        when  a  feed  grain  program  is  enacted. 

The  1964  program  will  maintain  the  cost  to  millers  and  bakers  at 
about  present  levels        providing  no  basis  for  the  charge  that  bread  prices 
will  increase  because  of  the  wheat  program. 

The  1964  program  will  support  the  gross  incomes  of  wheat  farmers  at 
approximately  the  1961-62  level  of  $2.3  to  $2 A  billion.  —  attractive 
level  eoaperad  with  ths  other  sectors  of  agriculture. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  with  higher  yields 
and  higher  prices,  incomes  of  wheat  farmers  in  the  Northern  Plains  will  be 
especially  improved  this  year. 

But  if  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  fanners  voting  in  the 
referendum  next  year  favor  the  program,  what  will  happen? 

Then  there  would  be  no  limits  on  wheat  production;  acreages  and 
production  will  expand  sharply. 

(more) 
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With  no  program,  production  likely  will  reach  1.5  billion  bushels, 
as  compared  to  1.2  billion  bushels  annual  requirements. 

Then  wheat  prices  would  press  against  feed  grain  prices,  and 
unlimited  production  of  wheat  would  flood  into  feed  grain  markets.  Whether 
corn  prices  were  supported  at  $1.25  per  bushel  under  a  1964  feed  grain 
program  yet  to  be  adopted,  or  at  80  cents  because  there  was  no  feed  grain 
program  in  effect,  wheat  prices  weuld  be  disastrously  low. 

It  is  already  crystal  clear  there  will  be  an  active  aggressive 
effort  made  to  defeat  the  wheat  program  in  the  referendum  next  year.     In  that 
referendum  there  will  be  two  clear  choices .. .with  a  favorable  vote,  the  wheat 
farmer  will  have  a  price  support  program  which  you  and  many  other  farm 
organizations  believe  is  designed  for  the  needs  of  the  1960's.    With  an 
unfavorable  vote,  farmers  will  return  to  an  all-out  race  in  production  and 
will  divide  up  a  limited  market  (demand  based  on  experience  will,  we  know, 
be  limited) .. .with  disastrous  price  consequences. 

Wheat  farmers  will  make  the  decision  by  their  vote  in  the  referendum. 
This  is  as  it  sht^uld  be.    But  it  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that  it  takes 
two- thirds  of  those  voting  to  carry  the  referendum.     It  also  should  be 
understood  that  bhis  will  be  a  final  decision  on  the  1964  wheat  program. 
There  will  be  no  second  choice. 

If  wheat  farmers  want  $2.00  wheat,  they  must  speak  at  least  two- 
thirds  strong  to  that  effect.     If  they  want  unlimited  production  and  one 
dollar  wheat,  then  one-third. . .plus  one... of  the  wheat  farmers  can  so 
decide. 
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Because  of  the  crucial  importance  of  this  referendum,  we  owe  it 
to  the  wheat  farmer  to  make  sure  he  has  all  the  facts... that  he  knows  how  the 
program  will  affect  him  when  he  votes.    This  great  cooperative,  led  with  spir 
and  conviction,  with  a  membership  of  thousands  of  wheat  farmers  will  be  a  key 
factor  in  bringing  the  facts  to  the  farmer. 

You  have  consistently  provided  the  farmer  with  the  accurate 
information  he  needs  to  make  decisions.    You  have  always  clarified  the 
farmer's  interests  to  the  public  and  in  the  legislative  bodies  which  deter- 
mine public  policy.     Such  dynamic  leadership  has  served  the  farmer  well  in 
the  past,  and  I  confidently  predict  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

I  predict  that  your  efforts  will  contrast  vividly  with  the  repeated 
distortions  of  the  truth  which  we  have  already  seen  about  the  new  ^rhaat 
program. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  also  feels  a  strong  respons- 
ibility to  make  sure  that  the  wheat  farmer  gets  the  real  facts. 

Together  we  can  make  sure  that  the  farmer  has  all  possible  infor- 
mation so  that  his  vote  can  be  the  result  of  fact,  not  fiction;  of  careful 
study  and  thought. 

It  will  be  an  important  vote.    Each  wheat  farmer  when  he  votes  will 
be  influencing  the  future  course  of  the  free  world.    He  will  do  it  directly 
and  as  surely  as  the  leaders  of  our  nation  --  in  a  very  real  sense  even  as 
the  decisions  of  Congress  and  the  President  direct  the  course  we  follow. 

And  there  will  be  no  turning  back  once  the  ballot  is  in  the  box. 
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I  regard  this  occasion  as  both  a  privilege  and  an  opportunity.    This  Forum ^ 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  reflects  your  sincere  concern  about 
our  national  agricultural  policy,  and  represents  a  constructive  approach  to  an 
evaluation  of  many  varying  opinions  about  hov  to  solve  a  major  problem.    I  have 


your  cooperation  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Nation's  free  farm  economy  by 
achieving  the  kind  of  national  agricultural  policy  that  can  best  serve  our  needs 
in  the  world  of  today. 

Such  a  policy  must  be  directed  tovard  basic  goals. 

It  must  assure  a  continued  abundance,  at  fair  and  stable  prices,  of  food 
and  fiber,  including  reserves  adequate  to  meet  any  foreseeable  emergency,  -while 
it  avoids  the  -waste  that  results  from  production  of  more  than  ve  can  use. 

It  must  do  this  within  a  framework  that  will  assure  the  efficient  family 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  income,  without  exploitation  of  either 
the  taxpayer  or  the  consumer;  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  seek  to  solve  the 
very  different  income  problem  on  submarginal  land  and  in  depressed  rural  areas, 
where  not  even  100  percent  parity  prices  would  bring  a  decent  income. 

Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Agricultural  Policy  Forum,  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  111., 
Wednesday,  December  12,  7  p.m.  (CST). 
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The  problem  of  adequate  income  in  rural  America  has  these  t¥o  aspects . 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  lov  income  that  results  from  chronic  over- 
production and  the  inability  of  the  market  to  absorb  at  a  fair  price  all  that 
our  efficient  farms  can  easily  produce.    On  the  other,  there  is  the  rural 
poverty  -which  can  be  met  effectively  only  by  educational  and  sociological  as 
veil  as  economic  measures.    To  meet  this  problem  ve  have  launched  our  Rural 
Areas  Development  program  directed  toi'/ard  the  best  use  of  both  natural  and 
human  resources  in  rural  An]erica. 

Under  this  RAD  program  we  are  developing  non -agri cultural  employment 
opportunities  for  people,  and  offering  help  to  them  in  qualifying  for  such 
opportunities.    ¥e  are  encouraging  improved  use  of  land,  perhaps  for  grazing 
or  for  tree  farming,  or  for  the  development  of  recreational  facilities  to 
meet  one  of  the  greatest  scarcities  that  face  our  increasingly  urban  population 
today  and  in  the  years  ahead,  thus  benefitting  country  and  city  dvellers  alike 
Thus  our  policy  is  directed  —  not  tovard  the  idling  of  land  --  but  its  visest 
and  best  use. 

Efforts  to  increase  non -agricultural  income  in  rural  America  must  vork 
hand  in  hand  vith  programs  to  improve  farm  prices  and  agricultural  income. 
Progress  on  both  must  be  made  if  ve  are  to  reach  our  goals. 

Finally,  as  our  agricultural  program  malces  its  contribution  to  a  sound 
overall  domestic  economy,  it  must  seek  to  promote  the  maxim\;m3  use  of  our 
agricultural  productivity  to  promote  progress  and  freedom  in  the  -world. 

These  are  goals  ve  seek  to  achieve .    I  believe  that  ve  can  achieve  these 
goals  if  ve  vill  do  three  things. 
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First:    We  must  face,  honestly  and  realistically,  the  tremendous  changes 
that  the  technological  revolution  has  brought  about  in  agriculture;  and  -we 
must  therefore  gear  our  agricultural  policies  to  the  nev  economy  of  abundance 
that  is  both  a  great  problem  and  a  great  hope  for  the  years  ahead. 

Second:    VJe  must  formulate  our  agricultural  policies  and  programs  not 
only  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation  but  also  in 
terms  of  our  relationships  "v^ith  the  rest  of  the  vorld,  under  the  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  "world  today. 

Third:    We  must  seek  to  achieve  the  degree  of  public  understanding  that  is 
essential  for  the  enactment  of  such  policies  and  programs,  by  avoiding 
stereotyped  thinking  based  on  conditions  of  the  past  and  the  kind  of 
controversy  that  is  based  on  cliches,  prejudices,  and  terminologies  alien  to 
American  thouglit  and  experience.    Vie  must  clear  avay  the  cloudy  semantics 
that  have  caused  so  much  confusion  in  the  public  mind  about  agriculture,  and 
speali  vith  honesty,  clarity,  and  precision. 

Far  too  fev  Americans  realise  the  tremendous  significance  of  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution  in  agriculture. 
Millions  of  farmers,  spurred  by  the  incentive  and  pride  of  ovnership  inherent 
in  the  American  family  farm  economy,  have  applied  ne-w  discoveries  and  new 
methods  to  their  ovn  operations  so  successfully  that  the  increase  in  productivity 
in  agriculture  feir  overshadows  increases  in  other  major  sectors  of  our  economy. 
During  the  1950's  output  per  man  hour  in  agriculture  increased  more  than  three 
times  as  fast  as  it  did  in  non -agri cultural  industries.    It  seems  ironic 
that,  at  a  time  when  economic  growth  and  increased  productivity  are  regarded 
as  major  goals,  the  segment  of  our  economy  that  has  increased  its  productivity 
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the  most       the  American  farm       receives  the  least  revard  in  terms  of  income. 

This  scientific  and  technological  revolution  has  not  ended       in  fact, 
it  has  only  just  begun,  and  is  gaining  speed,  ( 

The  following  figures  demonstrate  the  rate  of  acceleration  of  increasing 
productivity.    In  I9OO,  37  percent  of  our  labor  force  vas  in  agriculture. 
In  i960,  only  8.6  percent.    A  century  ago  one  worker  on  the  farm  supplied 
less  than  five  persons       hardly  more  than  his  o\m  family.    It  took  nearly  80 
years  for  that  number  to  double,  to  more  tlian  10  persons  in  19^0.    In  the 
decade  of  the  forties,  including  the  war  years,  the  nujiiber  rose  to  ikh^  But 
the  acceleration  in  the  fifties  was  so  great  the  number  is  now  27.    It  will 
continue  to  increase . 

We  have  truly,  here  in  America,  reached  an  age  of  abundance  in  agriculture 
But  since  we  have  not  adapted  our  policies  and  prograiiis  to  this  new  age  of 
abundance  we  have  tended  to  regard  it  as  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  We 
have  been  hindered  in  our  efforts  to  moke  the  best  use  of  that  abundance  by 
concepts  no  longer  valid  because  they  harken  back  to  an  age  of  scarcity. 

The  fundamental  fact  that  we  must  recognize  is  that  American  agriculture 
is  producing  more  than  we  can  use.    The  demand  for  food  is  inelastic.    If  your 
income  doubles,  you  may  buy  twice  as  many  clothes,  twice  as  many  cars,  or 
twice  as  many  TV  sets.    But  you  can't  eat  twice  as  much  food. 

Even  a  small  surplus  of  food  drives  prices  down.    Plistory  shows  that 
lower  prices  tend  to  cause  the  farmer  to  raise  still  more.    Most  of  his 
expenses  are  fixed.    In  the  absence  of  effective  programs,  the  only  way  he 
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sees  to  counteract  lower  prices  is  to  produce  and  sell  more.    Acting  alone, 
the  farmer  has  no  other  choice . 

How,  then,  can  we  gear  our  agricultural  policies  to  manage  this  abundance? 

We  cannot  do  it  by  reverting  to  a  policy  of  laissez  faire,  abandoning 
all  farm  programs  and  allowing  the  so-called  laws  of  supply  and  demand  to 
determine  production  and  prices  of  farm  products. 

Independent  and  authoritative  studies  agree  tlmt  if  we  were  to  follow 
such  a  policy  today  the  drop  in  farm  income  and  farm  prices       including  those 
of  non-supported  commodities  such  as  livestock  and  poultry^  as  well  as  those 
of  grain       would  be  so  sharp  as  to  be  disastrously  destructive  of  our  farm 
economy  and  our  small  town  business . 

Under  such  a  price  squeeze  millions  of  farmers  would  be  forced  to  quit. 
Efficient  as  they  might  be^  they  would  lack  the  financial  strength  to  survive. 
NoW;  maybe ;  under  our  new  technology  we  do  not  need  even  as  many  farms  as  we 
have  today.    Obviously  the  trend  is  toward  fewer  and  larger  farms.    But  we 
cannot  allow  machines  to  displace"  men  without  providing  those  men  with  the 
opportunity  to  find  and  qualify  for  other  employment. 

Ue  cannot  suddenly  tell  the  small,  independent  businesses  on  main  street 
that  they  might  as  well  close  down.    IJe  cannot  allow  the  fai:iily  farms  of  this 
nation  to  be  put  through  such  a  wringer  that  the  farm  economy  would  be  totally 
unrecognizable . 

Proposals  to  use  a  drastic  drop  in  farm  prices  to  hasten  the  migration 
of  farmers  out  of  agriculture,  and  to  temper  the  hardship  caused  by  this  process 
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by  training  thera  for  new  jobs^  forget  that  most  of  the  farmers  are  over  k'^  years 
of  age^  vhen  it  is  hard  for  even  the  e^cperienced  and  trained  to  find  jobs. 
The  problem  of  rural  poverty  would  in  part  be  transferred  to  urban  areas ,  where 
an  influx  of  faraers  forced  off  their  farms  would  add  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment  and  put  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  path  of  economic  growth. 

Even  at  this  cost,  the  abandonment  of  farm  prograiiis  and  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  surplus  by  suddenly  and  sharply  cutting  down  the  number  of 
farmers  could  not  provide  a  peraanent  solution.    Even  if  iDroduction  were?. lowered 
for  a  while ;  the  continued  trend  of  increasing  productivity  would  soon  bring 
about  a  new  cycle  of  overproduction;  particularly  in  wheat  and  feed  grains,  on 
our  millions  of  fertile  acres  that  can  be  cultivated  by^  fewer  and  fewer  men . 
In  the  case  of  many  other  commodities,  financially  powerful  interests  could 
promote  vertical  integration  and  contract  farming,  thus  controlling  production 
and  limiting  supplies  to  quantities  that  would  bring  a  profit.    This  would  be 
supply  control  by  private  interests,  and  consumers  as  well  as  farmers  would 
suffer . 

Analyses  of  all  such  proposals  serve  to  confirm  our  position: 
that  an  agricultural  policy  for  today's  world  must  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  supply  management,  whereby  agriculture  would  be  provided  with  a  means  of 
doing,  througli  government,  what  most  industry  does  for  itself  when  it  adjusts 
production  to  the  amount  it  can  sell  for  a  profit. 

Supply  management  is  neither  new  nor  revolutionary,  even  though  some  have 
tried  to  portray  it  as  "un-American"  or  even  sinful.    Supply  management  programs 
have  worked  successfully  for  decades  for  such  oonunodities  as  tobacco,  cotton 
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peanuts  and  rice.    Supply  management  prograi-ns,  as  applied  by  this  administration 
during  the  past  tvo  years  to  wheat  and  feed  grains have  succeeded  in  decreasing 
our  stockpiles  —  by  15O  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  2o  million  tons  ef  feed 
grains       while  farm  income  has  been  increased  more  than  10  percent. 

Let  me  make  two  points  perfectly  clear  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
supply  management  programs . 

First:    supply  management  is  the  effective  adjustment  of  supplies  to  needs 
at  fair  prices.    It  may  be  accomplished  either  by  voluntary  means,,  or  by 
programs  that  become  mandatory  after  they  have  been  voted  on  and  accepted  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  farri]ers. 

But  they  must  be  effective. 

All  of  us  prefer  voluntary  prcgraiiis  where  they  can  be  effective  and  where . 
their  cost  can  be  kept  within  acceptable  bounds.    Tlie  voluntary  feed  grain 
programs  of  the  past  two  years  had  to  deal  with  accumulated  stockpiles  of 
monumental  proportions ^  and  required  high  governi-nent  e^cpenditures ,  but  they 
have  been  even  more  successful  tlian  we  had  hoped  in  reducing  those  stockpiles. 
Consequently;,  with  reserves  beginning  to  approach  amounts  needed  for  security^ 
our  problem  is  different  today.    If  the  I963  program  can  meet  with  equal  success 
without  undue  cost  to  the  national  budget  the  case  for  supply  management  of 
feed  grains  by  isroluntary  means  will  be  substantially  strengthened. 

The  196^+  Uheat  Program  illustrates  another  important  approach  to  supply 
management.    Most  of  the  features  of  that  progreun  that  affect  farmers  directly 
are  familiar.    There  will  be  a  national  marketing  quota^  announced  before 
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April  15>  1963,  which  present  estimates  place  at  about  1,100  million  bushels. 
There  will  be  a  national  acreage  allotment.    Farm  allotments  will  be  handled  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  handled  and  will  be  as  large  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  national  allotment.    A  voluntary  acreage  diversion  program, 
with  payments  for  two  years,  is  provided  in  the  law. 

The  grain  trade,  however,  is  most  interested  in  the  price  support  or 
marketing  certificate  features  of  the  new  program. 

Instead  of  a  price  support  loan  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity  on 
all  wheat,  producers  will  be  eligible  for  price  support  on  a  specified  number 
of  bushels  of  wheat,  equal  in  the  first  year  to  about  85  percent  of  the  normal 
production  on  the  acreage  allotment.    Any  additional  wheat  produced  will  be 
seeded,  fed,  or  marketed  at  a  price  related  to  its  feed  value  or  to  the  world 
price  of  wheat.    There  is  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  wheat  eligible  for  the 
higher  price  support,  and  a  lower  price  support  is  provided  for  any  other  wheat 
produced . 

Farmers  will  market  their  "certificate  wheat",  or  place  it  under  loan, 
in  much  the  same  way  they  now  market  wheat  which  is  eligible  for  price  support. 
It  is  expected  that  once  wheat  is  in  trade  channels,  however,  it  will  be 
marketed  without  regard  to  certificates. 

The  Department  began  consultations  with  the  grain  industry  on  the  "rules 
of  the  game"  nearly  a  year  ago .    One  such  conference  was  held  at  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.    These  discussions  will  continue.    Early  next  year  extensive 
discussions  with  the  grain  industry  will  be  held  to  lay  out  our  tentative 
plans  for  the  program  prior  to  announcement  of  the  regulations .    We  will  make 
the  administration  of  the  certificates  as  simple  as  possible.    We  hope  to 
announce  the  major  program  details  affecting  both  farmers  and  the  grain  trade 
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well  ahead  of  the  referendum  to  be  held  late  next  spring. 

When  approved  by  farmers  in  the  referendiim,  this  program  will: 

1.  Remove  the  remaining  wheat  surplus  within  a  few  years; 

2.  Provide  adequate  supplies  of  all  classes  of  wheat 
through  flexible  allotments^  and  if  a  feed  grain 
program  is  in  effect,  by  making  it  possible  to 
produce  wheat  on  feed  grain  acreages  in  place  of 
other  feed  grains; 

3.  Provide  a  new  flexibility  to  wheat  markets  by 
making  it  possible  for  wheat  to  be  traded  near 
world  and  feed  value  prices ; 

k,    Ifeintain  farm  income; 
5»    Reduce  Government  costs. 

If  the  program  is  not  approved  in  the  referendum,  it  will  be  disastrous 
for  the  great  majority  of  farmers,  and  will  lead  to  chaos  in  both  domestic 
and  world  markets.    Supply  management  is  thus  tied  to  both  domestic  and 
world  problems , 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  with  regard  to  supply  management  is 
that  it  works  both  ways       up  as  well  as  down.    It  is  directed  toward  adjust- 
ment of  supply  to  meet  needs .    It  can  be  used  to  expand  production  to  meet 
increased  needs  as  well  as  to  reduce  production  to  avoid  surpluses .    It  not 
only  can  be  so  used  ...  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Soybeans    provides  a  good  illustration.    At  the  beginning  of  the  I96I 
crop  year  stocks  of  soybeans  were  being  reduced.    Only  some  6  million  bushel^ 
were  in  storage,  roughly,  one  percent  of  the  Nation's  annual  requirements. 
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There  was  considerable  speculation,  which  pushed  market  prices  to  as  high  as 
$3.50  a  bushel,  considerably  above  the  I96O  support  price  of  $1.85,  but  little 
of  this  inflated  price  reached  the  farmer.    And  we  were  losing  foreign  markets 
and  dollar  sales  at  a  time  when  a  higher  level  of  exports  would  have  helped 
reduce  our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

.  At  the  time  this  short  supply  was  developing  in  soybeans,  we  were  adding 
about  350  million  bushels  of  feed  grains  to  an  already  heavy  surplus .  This 
grain  was  being  produced  on  land  that  could  be  used  for  soybeans.  In 
February,  19^1,  I  increased  the  support  for  the  1961  crop  of  soybeans  to 
$2.30  a  bushel,  for  the  purpose  of  both  increasing  farm  income  and  to  divert 
land  from  the  production  of  feed  grains  to  soybeans. 

This  action  was  bitterly  criticized.    I  was  charged  with  creating  a 
surplus  and  with  choking  off  exports  because  of  higher  prices.    But  the 
results  have  effectively  justified  this  action.    Farmers  received  higher  prices 
for  a  greater  volume,  so  that  farm  income  from  soybeans  was  $^00  million  higher 
than  in  I960.    Exports  of  soybeans,  soybean  oil  and  soybean  meal  rose  to 
record  levels,  and  domestic  use  of  soybeans  reached  a  new  high.  Carryover 
reserve  stocks  into  the  I962  crop  year  were  brought  up  to  between  55  and  60 
million  bushels  --  about  one  month's  supply,  and  we  expect  stocks  at  the 
end  of  the  current  season  to  be  at  about  the  same  level.    This  means  that  the 
entire  I962  crop  will  go  to  market. 

Thus  the  soybeam  program  in  I961  and  I962    increased  production  of  a 
commodity  in  short  supply;  provided  a  more  adequate  reserve  of  a  vital 
product;  increased  income  to  farmers;  expanded  foreign  markets  to  earn  more 
trade  dollars;  and  contributed  to  a  reduction  of  surpluses  of  feed  grains. 
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This  is  supply  management  in  the  positive  sense. 

Another  positive  aspect  of  supply  management  is  that  it  is  directed 
toward  total  need.    A  part  of  our  total  need  for  food  and  fiber  in  today's 
world  is  that  for  adequate  reserves  to  meet  any  emergency.     Since  the  time 
of  Joseph  in  Egypt  prudent  leaders  have  been  concerned  with  reserves  sufficient 
to  survive  lean  years  that  might  result  from  the  vagaries  of  nature.  But, 
today,  emergency  reserves  must  also  be  designed  to  meet  special  needs  that 
would  result  from  a  Korea-type  war,  and  also  the  even  more  crucial  and 
complicated  needs  that  would  result  from  a  nuclear  attack.     Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  people  of  this  Nation  were  thinking  of  such  needs  most  seriously. 
Certainly  it  would  be  gross  negligence  for  a  nation  with  adequate  supplies  to 
fail  to  provide  sufficient  reserves,  stored  under  such  conditions  as  would  be 
most  useful,  in  readiness  for  any  eventuality.     This  is  a  part  of  supply 
management  that  is  essential  for  defense,  and  its  cost  should  be  chargeable, 
not  to  agriculture,  but  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  when  supply  management  programs 
become  truly  effective,  government  operations  in  handling  commodities  can 
diminish.     The  deadening  burden  of  stored  surpluses  and  of  annual  surplus 
production  will  be  lifted.    Once  surplus  stocks  are  removed,  and  effective 
supply  management  programs  make  large  annual  commodity  acquisitions  unnecessary, 
CCC  merchandising  activity  will  decline.     Our  goal,  therefore,   is  progress 
toward  an. agricultural  economy  sufficiently  balanced  so  that  the  role  of 
Government  programs  and  payments  will  progressively  diminish,  yet  be  sufficiently 
productive  and  flexible  so  that  we  can  meet  any  needs  that  may  arise. 
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I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  necessity  for  formulating  our  agricul- 
tural policies  and  programs,  not  only  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  al?.  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  but  als^  in  terms  of  our  relationship  with  the  rest 
of  the  v7orld« 

International  relations  today  affect  every  aspect  of  our  economy  and 
of  our  lives.    The  United  States  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  expanding  world 
trade.     It  is  dedicated  to  economic  and  political  policies  that  will 
strengthen  the  free  world.    Every  domestic  program  is  affected  by  these  facts. 

The  United  States  is  the    world's  largest  exporter  of  food  and 
agricultural  products       currently  at  the  peak  rate* of  more  than  $5  billion 
a  year.    Of  this  amount,  we  sell  about  $3^  billion  as  commercial  exports, 
and  the  remainder  we  make  available  on  generous  terms  to  less  developed 
countries . 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our  agricultural  exports  are  of  utmost 
importance,  not  only  to  our  farm  economy  but  to  our  over-all  economic  position 
and  our  balance  of  payments.     It  is  important  to  us  that  we  export  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  deficit  that  is  incurred  primarily  in  the  discharge  of  our 
security  and  assistance  commitments  around  the  world. 

Among  the  most  hopeful  and  encouraging  developments  since  World  War  II 

have  been  the  reconstruction  of  Western  Europe,  to  which  our  Marshall  Plan 

contributed  so  much,  and  the  development  of  the  European  Economic  Community. 

Through  the  Common  Market  it  is  hoped  that  the  free  nations  of  Western  Europe 

may  further  increase  both  their  economic  and  pislitical  strength,  and  the  United 

States  is  eager  to  contribute  to  that  end.     But  we  are  seriously  concerned  I 

about  increasing  evidence  that  the  EEC  is  leaning  toward  a  highly  protectionist, 

trade  restrictive  policy  where  agriculture  is  concerned.  | 

f        .  USDA  4325-62  i 
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For  American  agriculture,  such  a  trend  is  especially  critical.  Each 
year  the  United  States  exports  $1.7  billion  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
Europe,  more  than  a  billion  of  which  goes  to  the  six  Common  Market  countries. 
These  six  bought  about  30  percent  of  our  coimnercial  wheat  exports,  aaid.  nearly 
half  of  our  commercial  exports  of  feed  grains.    And  if  the  United  Kingdom  joins 
the  Common  Market,  it  will  account  for  an  even  greater  share.    This  is  why  I 
have  given  so  much  attention,  for  over  a  year  --  but  particularly  in  recent  weeks, 
to  efforts  by  our  Government  to  combat  the  protectionist  trend  in  the  Common 
Market . 

The  problem  for  American  agriculture  arises  as  the  EEC  develops  its 
common  Agricultural  policy.    France  now  supports  wheat  at  about  $2.15  a  bushel; 
Germany  supports  it  at  more  than  $3.00  a  bushel,  and  these  prices  are  for  a 
quality  of  wheat  that  brings  30  or  40  cents  a  bushel  less,  on  world  markets, 
than  our  hard  red  winter  wheat.     If  the  common  agricultural  policy  of  the  EEC 
should  settle  at  a  price  close  to  the  German  level,  and  offer  such  high  prices 
to  French  farmers,  the  French  would  probably  put  six  million  additional  acres 
into  wheat.    They  could  then  supply  nearly  all  Common  Market  needs,  and 
create  a  surplus  that  would  press  toward  "dumping"  and  consequent  chaos  in 
world  markets. 

The  EEC  is  moving  to  apply  variable  levies  on  grains,  poultry  and  other 
commodities  to  effectively  nrevent  any  imports  coming  in  at  less  than  domestic 
support  prices.  If  these  target  prices  should  be  established  at  unreasonably 
high  levels  the  result  will  be  a  substitution  of  uneconomic  production  within 
the  EEC  for  imports.  It  is  thus  critically  important  to  us  that  these  prices 
should  be  set  at  moderate  levels,  if  the  United  States  and  other  agricultural 
exporting  nations  are  to  have  continued  access  to  EEC  markets. 

USDA  4325-62 
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Thus  I  tried  to  make  it  clear,  when  I  spoke  at  the  OECD  meeting  in  Paris, 
that  while  we  do  not  object  to  Western  Europe  adopting  a  common  agricultural 
policy,  or  developing  a  large  single  market  area  like  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  we  do  believe  that  this  should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  friendly 
na>^tions  and  in  disregard  of  international  responsibilities.    All  we  ask  is  a 
chance  to  compete  fairly  and  responsibly. 

In  the  new  Trade  Agreements  Act  the  President  has  new  authority  to 
negotiate  tariff  reductions.    Our  government  intends  to  use  this  authority 
to  improve  access  to  world  markets,  and  particularly  to  the  Common  Market,  of 
our  agricultural  products.    To  do  this  most  effectively  we  must  insist  on 
keeping  agricultural  and  industrial  products  in  one  package  in  our  negotiations 
under  the  new  trade  act. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  our  domestic  agricultural  policy? 
Remember  that  we  negotiate  with  nations  that  are  both  friends  and  competitors. 
Remember  that  these  nations  express  fears  that  we  may  destroy  their  markets 
by  dumping  surpluses.    Remember  that  not  only  is  trade  a  two-way  street,  but 
negotiation  is  two-way  bargaining.     If  we  do  not  manage  our  supply  effectively 
to  prevent  huge  surpluses,  then  we  will  not  be  able  to  back  our  negotiators 
with  a  responsible  farm  policy,  and  our  bargaining  position  will  be  seriously 
weakened . 

Thus,  as  I  noted  earlier,  a  disapproval  by  referendum  of  American  farmers 
of  the  1964  Wheat  Program  would  contribute  to  chaos  in  world  markets.  Unlimited 
production  that  would  result  would  create  enormous  pressure  to  sell  at  any 
price,  and  it  would  become  almost  impossible  for  us  to  get  the  Common  Market  to 
adopt  reasonable  trade  policies  in  agricultural  products.    On  the  other  hand, 

(more) 
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if  American  farners  vote  to  adopt  a  responsible  supply  management  program  we 
will  be  substantially  strengthened  in  our  efforts  to  get  the  EEC  to  likewise 
pursue  responsible,  trade  expansive  policies. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  briefly  to  the  question  regarding  the  role  of 
American  agricultural  policy  in  strengthening  that  part  of  the  free  world 
Uhich,  unlike  Western  Europe,  is  neither  highly  industrialized  nor  blessed 
with  surplus  agricultural  capacity. 

Agriculture  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  underdeveloped,  emerging 
nations  of  the  world.    Most  of  their  people  till  the  soil.    Yet  most  of  their 
people  are  hungry.     In  their  newly  won  independence,  in  their  revolution  of 
rising  expectations,  they  are  today  desperately  seeking  the  industrial  develop- 
ment that  characterizes  economic  maturity  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
They  confront  the  fact  that  in  today's  world  it  is  the  advanced,  highly 
industrialized  countries  that  demonstrate  the  highest  agricultural  productivity, 
while  underdeveloped  nations  striving  for  industrialization  face  static  or 
even  declining       agriculture.    Unless  they  can  increase  their  agricultural 
productivity,  programs  for  industrial  development  cannot  succeed. 

The  United  States  is  deeply  concerned  to  assist  economic  growth  in  under- 
developed areas.    Basic  human  decency  and  morality  impel  us  to  care  about 
those  who  suffer  from  hunger  and  want,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  there  are 
more  mundane  reasons . 

First,  our  own  security  depends  on  the  prevalence  of  conditions  under 
which  the  people  of  underdeveloped  nations  can  hope  to  achieve  higher  standards 
under  free  institutions, 

(more) 
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Second,  our  own  continued  economic  growth  demands  rising  standards 
elsewhere,  among  people  with  whom  we  hope  to  develop  expanding  trade  relations. 
One  might  illustrate  this  by  pointing  out  that  you  can't  sell  food  to  a  raan 
who  has  no  money,  no  matter  how  hungry  he  is.    First  you  give  him  some  food  -- 
either  outright  or  on  long-term  credit.    Then  you  help  him  find  a  job  to  enable 
him  to  pay  his  own  way  and  buy  what  he  needs  in  the  market  place.    A  few  years 
ago  we  provided  Japan  with  food  under  Public  Law  480.     The  Japanese  learned 
to  eat  wheat.    They  have  become  one  of  our  best  paying  customers. 

The  contributions  that  American  agriculture  is  called  upon  to  make  thus 

« 

take  two  forms . 

One  is  technical  assistance,  which,  in  turn,  is  of  two  kinds.    We  can 
share  the  technical  and  scientific  knowledge  that  makes  for  better  farming 
including  such  things  as  irrigation,  soil  fertility,  the  breeding  and  develop- 
ment of  better  field  crops  and  farm  animals.     But  this  kind  of  assistance  is  of 
limited  value  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  education  for  those  who  cultivate  the 
land,  unless  it  includes  assistance  in  making  the  kind  of  social  and 
institutional  changes  that  will  help  bring  about  better  use  of  both  natural 
and  human  resources. 

In  this  regard,  I  should  like  t<s  emphasize  the  importance  of  encouraging 
and  assisting  emerging  nations  to  develop  a  land  tenure  system  that  --  like 
our  family  farm  system  --  is  characterized  by  private  ownership  of  farms  by 
those  who  operate  them,  thus  stimulating  efficiency  and  progress  by  individual 
ownership  and  incentive.    Many  of  these  nations  face  major  problems  in  their 
search  for  land  reform.    They  feel  impelled  to  choose  the  system  of  land 
ownership  and  cultivation  that  will  bring  about  the  increase  in  productivity 
they  must  have.     They  face  the  rising  clamor  of  those  who  till  the  soil  for 
ownership  of  the  land  they  till. 
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I  believe  that  we  have  only  begun  to  make  effective  use  of  the  challenge 
that  American  agriculture  can  issue  to  the  nations  and  peoples  that  face  a 
choice  between  democracy  and  communism.    No  feudal  estate,  no  state-owned  farm, 
no  plantation,  no  collective       none  of  these  has  ever  achieved  the  abundant 
productivity  of  the  American  family  farm.    No  one  of  these  has  ever  produced 
an  agricultural  economy  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  over-all  economic 
growth.    No  one  of  these  has  ever  equalled  it  in  the  development  of  a  high 
level  of  citizenship  and  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  worth. 

I  believe  that  we  should  bring  this  point  home  whenever  and  wherever  we 
can.     It  should  not  be  hard,  at  a  time  when  the  largest  communist  nation  in  the 
world  is  suffering  from  hunger,  and  when  the  next  largest  communist  nation 
fires  its  minister  of  agriculture,  and  changes  its  policies,  because  agriculture 
has  not  produced  enough.    When  I  was  traveling  in  India  last  year,  a  government 
official  thare  stated  that  they  were  not  nearly  as  much  impressed  by  American 
industrial  development  as  they  were  by  the  fact  that,  with  only  8  percent  of 
our  labor  force,  we  were  able  to  produce  more  than  enough  food! 

And  this  leads  to  the  second  way  in  which  American  agricultural  policy 
contributes  to  strengthening  the  free  world       through  our  program  of  Food  for 
Peace.    We  have  contributed  $14.5  billion  worth  of  the' products  of  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  to  relieve  hunger,  meet  emergencies  and  promote  economic 
development.    Through  this  program  we  have  done  much  more  than  relieve  human 
suffering.    We  have  used  food  as  partial  payment  of  wages  for  work- intensive 
projects  such  as  cropland  restoration,  building  irrigation  and  drainage 
facilities  as  well  as  schools  and  roads.    Through  school  lunch  programs  abroad 
we  have  helped  support  health  and  stimulate  education  for  32  million  children 
in  90  countries.    By  preventing  food  scarcity  we  have  helped  to  prevent 
disastrous  and  destructive  inflation  in  countries  like  India  and  Pakistan 
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that,  in  their  drive  for  industrial  progress,  faced  a  serious  increase  in 
demand  for  food.    I  am  convinced  that  we  have  only  begun  to  explore  the 
potential  value  inherent  in  the  use  of  food  to  stimulate  and  assist  economic 
growth  and  development . 

Thus  our  food  "surpluses"  become,  in  fact,  an  instrument  for  peace  and 
progress.     In  world-wide  terms       and  we  are  forced  to  think  in  world  terms  in 
an  age  when  satellites,  and  missiles,  can  circle  the  globe       there  can  be  no 
real  surplus  of  food  as  long  as  people  are  hungry. 

And,  therefore,  our  Food  for  Peace  program  must  be  a  part  of  our  national 
agricultural  policy.     It  is  another  reason  for  supply  management.    As  we  adjust 
our  production  to  supplies  that  we  can  use,  an  enlightened  agricultural  policy 
would  include,  in  any  calculation  of  the  total  quantities  we  need,  those 
quantities  that  can  be  used  effectively  to  promote  peace  and  progress  through- 
out the  world.    The  cost  of  such  programs,  like  the  cost  of  reserves  to  meet 
emergencies,  cannot  justly  be  chasged  to  agriculture  alone.     It  is  rather  a 
price  worth  paying  for  the  defense  and  the  security  of  the  people  of  this  Nation, 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  summarizing  the  principles  that  I  believe 
must  guide  us  in  formulating  and  achieving  a  national  agricultural  policy  that 
will  make  its  maximum  contribution  in  today's  world. 

First,  we  must  recognize  the  inter-relationships  and  interdependence  that 
characterize  our  age.    No  enlightened  farm  policy  can  be  framed  entirely  in 
terms  of  wheat,  or  cotton,  or  any  commodity  by  itself.     Nor  can  it  be  framed  in 
terms  of  farmers  only,  or  the  grain  trade  only,  or  the  processors  and  marketers 
of  commodities,  or  the  whole  agri-business  community.    Nor  canLit  be  considered 
even  in  terms  of  the  entire  domestic  economy  of  the  United  States,  by  itself. 

(more) 
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For  the  United  States  isn't  "by  itself".    No  matter  how  much  it  complicates 
our  problems,  agricultural  policy  must  be  considered  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  all  our  people,  of  every  segment  of  our  economy,  and  of  the  position  and 
responsibility  of  this  Nation  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Second,  we  must  face  squarely  the  challenge  of  the  age  of  abundance  in 
American  agriculture,  and  manage  that  abundance  by  realistic  supply  management 
programs  as  a  flexible  instrument  that  will  increase  production  of  those 
commodities  for  which  more  is  needed,  as  well  as  limit  production  to  amounts 
that  we  can  use.    We  must  recognize  that,  while  effective  supply  management 
is  directed  toward  conditions  under  which  the  efficient  family  farm  will  earn 
a  fair  income,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  problem  that  must  be  approached 
by  broad  programs  to  re-direct  those  human  and  natural  resources  in  rural 
America  that  are  neither  needed  for  nor  suited  to  agricultural  uses  into 
other  fields  to  meet  other  needs. 

I  realize  that  these  requirements        that  we  view  agriculture  as  a  whole, 
in  terms  of  the  national  and  world  picture,  and  in  the  light  of  modern  science 
and  technology        these  requirements  make  the  attainment  of  such  an  over-all 
policy  even  more  complicated  and  difficult.    Greater  public  understanding 
on  the  part  of  national  leaders,  of  farm  groups,  of  commodity  and  trade  groups, 
of  the  farmers  themselves  and  the  non-farm  public  as  well  --  becomes  absolutely 
essential. 

We  cannot  afford  stereotyped  thinking  that  echoes  cliches  of  the  past 
that  have  no  validity  today.    We  cannot  afford  name-calling  and  partisan 
references  to  ideologies  and  "isms".    We  are  concerned,  not  with  doctrines, 
j|  but  with  methods  and  policies  that  work,  in  the  American  tradition. 
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I  am  confident  that  if  we  discuss  our  problems  and  adjust  our 
differences  with  these  principles  and  goals  in  mind  we  can  have  a  national 
agricultural  policy  under  which  efficient  facfflers  can  attain  fair  incomes 
under  conditions  of  real  freedom,  under  which  American  agriculture  will 
continue  to  provide  American  consumers  with  more  and  better  products  at 
lower  real  cost  than  ever  before j  under  which  rural  areas  can  revive  and 
prosper,  and  under  which  our  abundant  agricultural  productivity  can  make 
a  maximum  contribution  to  progress  and  freedom  in  the  world. 
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,  THE  FARMER'S  STAKE  IN  THE  WHEAT  REFERENDUM  ■ 

i'h  1^^^  I  eti^  liere  today  for  three  reasons. 

Firsts  I  "wanted  to  come  here  to  personally  thank  the  nenbers  and 
leadership  of  the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  for  your  support 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  I962  with  its  key  provision  for  a  tvo-price 
certificate  program  for  wheat. 

Second^  I  want  to  emphasize  something  you  already  know.  ..an  Act 
of  Congress  is  only  the  first  step  required  to  put  the  two -price  wheat 
certificate  program  into  action.    If  this  new  program,  which  you  have 
worked  so  long  to  get,  is  to  serve  the  wheat  farmer... it  must  be  approved 
by  the  wheat  farmer  in  a  referendum.  ' 

Tliird,  I  want  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  can  that  more  is  at  stake 
in  the  coming  referendum  than  the  future  prosperity  of  the  wheat  farmer... 
important  as  that  is  to  all  of  us.    The  security  and  welfare  of  millions 
of  people  in  the  free  world  also  mil  be  directly  affected  by  the  outcome. 

The  \A/heat  Growers  association  has  provided  outstanding  leadership 
in  the  past  to  its  members  and,  through  them,  to  agri cult-are .     It  has  helped 
to  secure  practical  legislation. . .it  has  helped  to  acquaint  its  members 
and  other  fan:iers  with  the  vital  role  which  foreign  markets  play  in  the 
strength  of  our  domestic  wheat  economy ..  .and  you  have  helped  to  make  clear 
that  the  close,  working  partnership  between  the  farmer  and  his  goveri-iment 
is  the  keystone  in  the  success  of  an  expanding  agriculture. 


Address  by  Secretary'^of  Agriculture  Oi-viile  L.  Freeman  before  the  National 
Association  of  Wlieat  Growers,  Denver  Hilton  Hotel,  Denver,  Colorado,  12:30  p.m. 
MST,  December  I3,  I962. 
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I  doubt,  hoyever,  if  aiiy  greater  challenge  has  come  to  this 
organization  than  the  one  you  will  have  next  year.  Opponents  of  farm 
legislation  are  fighting  your  -wheat  program  today. . .without  even  knowing 

■t 

its  provisions. . .and  without  knowing  what  will  happen  to  the  individual  | 
wheat  farmer  if  the  program  is  approved  or  rejected  in  the  referendum.  It 
is  blind,  unreasoned  opposition. . .and  therefore  the  most  destructive. 

You  can  only  combat  it  with  the  truth... with  the  factujeti  information 
that  free  men  must  have  if  they  are  to  make  the  decisions  which  a  democratic 
system  requires  of  them.    I  firmly  believe  that  free  men,  provided  they  are 
fully  informed  as  to  all  the  consequences  of  alternative  choices,  will  make 
the  right  decision.    Our  task  todery  is  to  make  sure  that  the  wheat  fanners 
understand  the  consequences  of  their  decision  in  the  wheat  referendum. 

It  is  important,  then,  to  take  a  look  at  the  wheat  situation, 
and  at  the  196^+  wheat  prograra. 

Farmers  today  can  produce  more  wheat  than  we  can  eat,  feed,  use 
industrially,  market  abroad,  or  even  give  away.    They  will  do  this  for  many 
years  even  at  very  low  prices  since  most  wheat  producing  areas  have  few 
good  alternative  crops . 

Yields  have  been  increasing,  and  may  soon  increase  even  faster. 
The  national  average  was  I6  bushels  per  acre  in  1955 ^  s^^d  a  record  26  , 
bushels  in  1958 •    We  can  now  expect  national  average  yields  around  25  bushels 
per  acre.    With  the  minimuiii  acreage  allotment  of  the  old  law--5  5  EiiHion 
acres--crops  of  I.3  to  1.^4-  billion  bushels  were  expected.    Our  commercial 
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markets  today  are  little  more  than  half  that  level--700  million  bushels. 
Despite  Food  for  Peace  exports  which  have  rim  in  excess  of  hOO  million 
"bushels^  the  wheat  surplus  was  sure  to  go  up  until  the  old  law  was  changed. 

Let's  take  a  realistic  look  at  our  wheat  markets --the  markets 
you  have  helped  to  build  and  to  hold  through  Western  \-^ea.t  Associates^ 
Great  Plains  Wheat and  other  groups.. 

Dollar  exports  of  wheat  (excluding  flour)  have  ranged'  from  100 
to  200  million  bushels  in  the  last  five  years.    Exports  of  wheat  financed 
under  special  programs  range  from  215  up  to  ^00  million  bushels  in  those 
years.    Since  1957 ^  then  only  about  one -third  of  all  exports  were  for  cash. 
Nearly  80  percent  of  Hard  Red  Winter  exports  and  two-thirds  of  White  Wheat 
exports  moved  through  the  Food  for  Peace  program.    From  I960  to  1962^,  60 
percent  of  all  Western  White  Wheat  produced  was  exported  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  program.  - 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  the  wheat  program, 
plus  all  export  costs  associated  with  wheat_,  have  been  as  much  as  60  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  wheat  production  in  some  recent  years.    For  example, 

in  1959  these  costs  totaled  one  billion  dollars,  or  50  percent  of  the 

billion, 

value  of  wheat  production.     In  I96O  they  were  1.2/or  ^4-9'  percent.  Yet, 
farm  income  fell  despite  these  expenditures.    Farm  income  can  be  increased 
and  costs  can  be  reduced  only  by  reducing  the  surplus  and  by  building 
dollar  markets  where  they  do  not  exist  today. 
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But  for  years  action  on  a  wheat  program  had  been  postponed.  It 
seemed  the  day  would  never  come  when  runaway  production  could  be  checked. . . 
when  surpluses  could  be  reduced. . .when  farm  income  could  be  built  on  a 
stronger  foundation. 

But  wheat  producers  have  always  thrived  on  uncertainty;  you  have 
always  lived  on  hope;  and  you  have  never  stopped  working. 

You  worked  for  the  domestic  parity  program  in  the  1950 's,  and 
developed  the  Wheat  Stabilization  Plan  in  196O       looking  toward  the  day 
when  constructive  wheat  legislation  would  be  considered  on  its  merits  by 
both  Congress  and  the  Administration. 

You  supported  the  1962  emergency  wheat  programs  which  will  reduce 
the  carryover  this  year.    And  your  support  was  the  key  factor  in  the  enactment 
of  the  wheat  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1962       the  Wheat  Marketing 
two-price  Certificate  Program. 

The  fact  that  a  start  was  made  in  reducing  the  surplus,  and  at  the 
same  time  improving  farm  income  in  I962  makes  the  1964  program  even  more 
important. 

By  April  15,  under  the  new  program,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  determine  how  much  wheat,  ve  need  from  the  196^  crop  and  what  acreage  will 
be  needed  to  produce  it. 

(more ) 
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Before  the  middle  of  Jurie^  producers  will  decide  whether  to  adjust 
their  production  to  what  the  market'  will  take  in  return  for  price  supports^ 
or  whether  to  take  all  they  can  produce  to  the  market       with  no  upper  limit 
on  wheat  prt^duction^  and  virtually  no  lower  limit  on  wheat  prices. 

There  is  much  more  at  stake  here  than  wheat  prices  alone.  However, 
I  want  to  discuss  the  direct  effect  of  the  wheat  program  in  more  detail  before 
going  into  the  "broader  issues  involved.  '"'' 

The  first  discussions  on  the  wheat  program  we  now  have  were  held  by 
farmers  "before  some  of  the  people  in  this  audience  were  born.     It  is  not  a 
new  and  radical  program.    This  type  of  program 'originated  in  the  1920's. 
Congress  approved  the  "Domestic  Parity"  plan  in  195^^  providing  a  marketing 
certificate  program  for  wheat  used  for  food  in  this  country. 

It  is  the  soundest  approach  to  our  wheat  situation  because  the 
wheat  market  can  be  divided  into  two  main  parts        domestic  use  and  exports. 
All  of  the  various  two-price  or  certificate' plans  which  have  been  proposed 
involved  a  relatively  attractive  level  of  price  support  for  the  amount  of 
wheat  used  as  food  in  the  United  States  with  lower  prices  for  wheat  for 
export.  '  • 

The  new  wheat  program  enacted  in  September  is  substantially  the  same 
program  as  was  approved  by  Congress  in  195^.     There  have  been  some  changes 
made^  particularly  to  assure  price  supports  between  65  and  9C  percent  of 
parity 'for  a  larger  share  of  the  crop  than  was  provided  in  the  195^  proposal. 
This  will  avoid  production  of  feed  grains  on  acreages  diverted  from  wheat 
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as  happened  under  past  wheat  programs.    But  except  for  these  changes^  the 
two-price  wheat  program  just  enacted  is  essentially  the  program  long  under 
discussion  by  wheat  producers. 

You  are  acquainted  with  all  the  production  adjustment  features  of 
the  program.    There  would  be  a  national  marketing  quota  equal  to  total 
requirements  for  wheat  (minus  CCC  carryover  reduction),  a  national  acreage 
allotment  geared  to  the  national  marketing  quota;  farm  allotments  based  on 
the  national  allotment. 

.,•  j  A  voluntary  acreage  diversion  program  is  provided  to  supplement  any 

reduction  from  the  55  million  acre  allotment.    This  part  of  the  program  has 
been  generally  overlooked. 

The  most  important  features  of  the  program  to  farmers,  naturally, 
are  acreage  allotments  and  price  supports.    Opponents  of  the  program  have 
already  pushed  the  panic  button  on  both  acres  and  prices .    North  Dakota 
farmers  have  been  told,  for  example,  that  their  acreage  allotment  may  be  . 
reduced  by  30  percent  from  I963.    This  is  not  true.    The  facts  are  that  we 
will  need  around  1,100  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  1964;  this  will  require 
some  hh  million  harvested  acres,  which  means  a  planted  acreage  substantially 
larger  than  that. 

I  can  assure  you  right  now,  that  the  1964  national  wheat  allotment 
will  not  be  more  than  10  or  15  percent  below  the  I963  allotment.    We  will 
make  every  effort  to  expand  exports  so  that  your  farm  allotments  in  1964 
can  be  as  large  as  in  I962. 
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And  we  are  going  to  use  the  voluntary  acreage  diversion  program 
provided  in  the  law  to  the  maximum  extent  possilDle  to  assure  a  major  reduc- 
tion in  the  wheat  surplus  in  196^. 

Payment  rates  will  "be  consistent  with  our  goal  of  strengthened  farm 
income^  the  continued  reduction  of  surpluses  to  a  reserve  level  for  security 
and  stabilization  needs  and  the  commitment  to  raise  the  level  of  the  rural 
economy  to  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Certificates  will  be  issued  for  all  of  the  wheat  needed  for  food 
in  this  country  and  for  part  of  the  exports.    Farmers  who  plant  within  their 
acreage  allotment  can  market  all  the  wheat  they  produce. 

Price  supports  for  "certificate  wheat"  will  he  at  least  $2.00  per 

bushel. 

Price  support  for  wheat  without  certificates  will  be  around  $1-30 
per  bushel.     There  is  no  basis  for  any  claim  that  wheat  prices  will  be  90 
cents  per  bushel  in  1964--  if  the  program  is  in  effect. 

Under  supply  circumstances  as  they  were  when  I  testified  before  the 
Agriculture  committees  last  springy  I  would  plan  to  issue  certificates  on 
about  925  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

While  the  amount  of  certificate  wheat  cannot  be  determined  exactly 
at  this  time,,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  lion's  share  of  total  production  will 
be  covered  by  certificates  pi-oviding  for  $2  wheat. 

(more ) 
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Another  question  ve  hear  quite  a  "bit  is  this:    Wi3JL  the  "substitution 
clause"  be  used  —  can  vheat  be  grown  a,s  a  feed  grain  --in  place  of  barley 
or  sorghum?    We  don't  have  a  feed  grain  program  for  l^h^  but  ve  hope  to  get 
one.    We  feel  the  success  of  the  feed  grain  programs  in  the  past  two  years 
merits  their  continuation.    If  we  do  have  a  feed  grain  acreage  diversion 
program,  we  most  certainly  intend  to  have  a  substitution  provision  so 
that  wheat  producers  can  use  their  feed  grain  acres  for  wheat  and  vice 
-versa ■ 

Producers  in  the  wheat  states  also  have  long  wanted  to  end  the 
15-acre  exemption.    As  you  know,  the  new  law  does  just  that.    The  15-acre 
producers  can  elect  to  participate,  vote  and  use  the  program.    But  they  no 
longer  will  be  carried  by  the  producer  whose  main  income  is  derived  from 
growing  wheat. 

In  total,  this  is  a  program  which  is  designed  specifically  for  the 
wheat  producer.    It  carries  the  opportunity  for  fair  income  for  the  grower, 
because  it  assures  him  of  a  fair  price  for  his  crop.    It  will  permit  a 
steady  reduction  of  the  carryover  and  should  bring  stocks  down  to  reserve 
levels  in  three  or  four  years. 

It  is  the  farmer's  program. .  .be  ca.use  it  will  work  to  his  benefit 
and  to  the  benefit  of  us  all,  if  he  wants  it  to.     If  the  farmer  does  not 
want  it  to  succeed,  it  will  fail,,, and  with  it  many  other  things  as  well. 

In  the  time  remaining  I  want  to  discuss  one  of  these.    Let  me  return 
briefly  to  the  third  point  I  made  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk,., to  the  stake 
the  entire  free  world  has  in  the  coming  referendum. 
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There'  actually' are  t'Wo  ^events  related  to  wheat  that  will  o;ccur  next 
year  which  will  have  a  crucial  effect  on  the  welfare  of  people  here  and 
in  Europe ..  .and' on  the  strength  of  the  free  world".  :      .  ■ 

Both  seem  distantly  related. . .but  in  fact  are  tied  closely  together. 
One  is  the  setting  of 'the  common  agricultural  price  for  wheat  in  the 
European  Economic  Community  (Common  Market)  and  the  other  is  the  wheat 
referendum  here  in  this  country. 

In  Europe,  the  Common  Market  will  decide  whether  the  price  of 
wheat  within  the  member  'nations  will  be  set  at  a  high  or  moderate  level. 
In  the  United  States,  wheat  farmers  will  approve  or  reject  in  a  referendum 
the  new  wheat  program.  .  _ 

A  high  internal  price  for  wheat  in  the  Common  Market,  or  the 
rejection  of  the  wheat  referendum  in  this  coijintry  would  have  the  same 
effect... a  major  disruption  in  world  trade  patterns,  and  in  the  free  world 
economy. 

A  moderate  internal  price,  or  the  approval  of  the  x^heat  referendum, 
could  encourage  a  further  acceleration  in  the  expanding  level  of  free  world 
trade... and  add  to  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 

In  other  words,  the  decisions  which  free  men  on  botb  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  will  make  are  the  intimate  and  direct  concern  to  all  of  us ., .whether 
we  are  farmers,  bankers,  bakers  or  mechanics,  and  whether  we  live  in  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Belgium,  or  France. 
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I  believe  I  can  make  this  clearer  by  recounting  my  recent  experience 
in  Paris  where  it  was  my  privilege  to  present  a  major  foreign  policy  speech 
before  the  Agriculture  ministers  of  the  countries  which  are  members  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Coopes^pfcion  and  Development. 

I  stressed  the  interdependence  of  the  western  alliance  and  emphasized 
the  need  for  nations  and  groupings  of  nations  to  formulate  their  agricultural 
policies  so  as  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  international  trade  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  fair  competition. 

In  particular,  I  laid  before  my  European  colleagues  our  concern  about 
the  emerging  agricultural  policies  of  the  EEC  and  our  desire  to  see  grain 
support  prices  fixed  at  moderate  levels. 

We  are  sharply  troubled  by  the  mounting  evidence  that  the  EEC  is 
leaning  toward  a  highly  protectionist,  inward -looking,  trade  restrictive 
policy.    It  is  moving  to  apply  variable  levies  on  imports  of  grains,  poultry, 
and  other  commodities  that  compete  with  its  o\m  production. 

Variable  levies  are  simply  a  device  for  preventing  any  imports  from 
coming  in  below  domestic  support  prices.    These  levies  and  minimum  import 
prices,  combined  with  a  high  level  of  internal  target  prices,  serve  to  give 
domestic  producers  within  the  EEC  unlimited  protection.     I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 

Wheat  support  prices  in  France  are  now  about  $2.15  a  bushel.  German 
farmers  get  over  $3.00  a  bushel .. .and,  I  might  add,  these  prices  are  for  a 
quality  of  wheat  that  in  world  markets  brings  30  to  hO  cents  a  bushel  less 
than  our  hard  red  winter  wheat. 
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If  French  prices  move  up  to  near  the  German  level,  probably  6 
million  additional  acres  would  go  into  production  in  France,    French  output 
could  supply  nearly  all  the  Coimuon  Itoket  needs,  and  leave  a  surplus'' .-which 
could  only  move  into  international  trade  at  cutthjroat  prices.    We  ddn't 
thinlc  this  would  be  fair  or  just  or  reasonable  to  us  and  to  the  free 
world. 

I  made  it  clear  that  I  was  not  objecting  to  the  Common  ^larket 
adopting  a  Common  agricultural  policy  or  developing  a  single  inter grated 
market  like  we  have  in  this' country       I  simply  said  this  should  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  farmers  in  other  friendly  countries.    In  making  their 
decision  on  the  level  of  grain  support  prices,  I  asked  them  to  keep  in  mind, 
their  international  responsibilities. 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  throw  bricks  at  other  peoples'  houses,  we 
must  accord  them  the  same  right.    And  before  the  bricks  start  coming  our  way 
we  need  to  stop  and  see  if  we  are  living  in  a  glass  house.    If  we  expect 
others  to  act  responsibly  when  it  comes  to  setting  agricultural  policies,  we 
must  continue  to  do  so  ourselves. 

That  is  why  the  outcome  of  the  wheat  referendum  is  so  intert"vaned 
with  our  international  trade  policy.     If  the  referendum  is  turned  do\m  we  -^d-ll 
have  utter  chaos.    There  will  be  no  marketing  quotas,  no  marketing  certificates, 
no  conservation  payments.    Under  law,  price  support  would  be  available  at  5Gfo  of 
parity  only  to  those  who  comply  with  their  1^6h  acreage  allotments.  The 
international  effects  of  runaway  wheat  production  would  be  the  same  as  if  the 
Common  Market  adopts  a  high  wheat  support  price  near  the  German  level,  A 
ruthless  price  cutting  competition  would  develop  among  major 
grain  exporters.    Market  outlets  at  the  lower  price,  rather  than 
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expanding^  would  likely  shrink  as  other  countries  adopt  measures  to  protect 
their  own  growers. 

The  Congress  has  just  given  the  President  new  authority  to  negotiate 
tariff  reductions.    We  intend  to  use  this  authority  to  improve  access  to 
world  markets  for  our  agricultural  products and  particularly  to  the 
Common  Market. 

Other  countries  are  not  likely  to  be  inclined  to  lower  their  barriers 
to  our  agricultural  exports  if  they  think  we  are  threatening  world  prices 
by  unrestricted  production. 

We  intend  to  keep  agriculture  and  industry  in  one  package  in  trade 
negotiation. . .it  is  our  best  chance  to  get  access  to  export  markets.  If 
our  negotiators  are  not  backed  by  a  farm  policy  that  takes  into  account 
our  international  responsibilities,  then  their  bargaining  position  will  be 
greatly  weakened. 

On  the  outcome  of  the  wheat  referendum  thus  rides  not  only  the 
question  of  a  domestic  wheat  program  with  fair  prices  to  the  farmer,  but 
also  critical  questions  of  foreign  markets  and  the  strength  of  the  free 
world. 

We  owe  it  then  to  the  wheat  farmer  to  make  sure  he  has  all  the 
facts... that  he  Imows  how  the  program  will  affect  him  when  he  votes. 
Together  we  can  make  sure  that  he  has  all  possible  information  so  that  his 
vote  can  be  the  result  of  fact,  not  fiction;  of  careful  study  and  thought. 
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It  mil  be  an  important  vote.    Each  wheat  farmer  will  be  deciding 
between  $2  whea,t  and  $1  wheat,,, but  he  also  will  be  influencing  the  future 
course  of  the  free  world. 

There  are  not  many  times  when  any  person^  by  one  individual  act_, 
can  have  so  decisive  an  effect  on  the  course  of  world  events.    Because  the 
coming  referendum  is  one  of  those  times^  it  places  great  responsibility 
on  each  of  us...  on  you  and  me  to  provide  full  and  adequate  inf  orma.tion , . , 
and  on  the  farmer  to  consider  and  understand  all  implications  of  his 
decision. 

For  years  the  Merican  farmer  has  led  the  world  in  showing  how 
agriculture  can  provide  food  and  fiber  at  lov^er  and  lower  real  cost  to 
the  consumer.    The  challenge  the  American  farmer  has  today  is  to  maintain 
his  world  leadership  by  demonstrating  that  a  mature  agricultural  .economy 
also  can  assure  the  farmer  a  level  of  income  comparable  to  the  non- farmer. 

This  is  the  challenge and  I  believe  the  wheat  farmer  will  meet 
it  as  he  has  always  done. 
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ly  I  velcorae  your  invitation  to  meet  with  you  here  tonight  because  it 

''gives  me  an  opportunity  to  discuss  vith  you  a  nev  aspect  of  agricultural 
policy  -^vhich  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  your  communities. 

And  I  also  welcome  this  meeting  because  I  vant  to  ask  for  your 
help.    I  vant  to  challenge  you  to  help  rural  America. 

The  new  policy  I  speal-i  of  is  the  creation  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Rural  Areas  Development  program  —  the  first  major  change 
in  farm  policy  direction  since  the  1930' s. 

In  the  past  two  yeeirs  we  have  made  sound  progress  in  bringing  Rural 
Areas  Development  from  a  vague  concept  to  a  specific  and  detailed  program 
which  can  bring  new  economic  opportunity  to  rural  America.    Ue  have  both 
recognized  and  taken  vigorous  action  to  meet  the  problem  of  under -developed 
areas  in  our  own  country.    And  I  say  under -developed  advisedly,  for  there  are 
many  areas  in  our  own  country  which  lag  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
These  axeas  desperately  need  economic,  and  technical  assistance. 

Let's  taJce  a  frank  look  at  this  problem.    I  doubt  whether  many  people 
appreciate  the  fact  that  over  15  million  American  citizens  in  rural  areas 
live  in  dire  poverty  —  15  million  Americans  li\T.ng  under  conditions  which 
by  our  average  standard  eire  terribly  inadequate. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  National  Association 
of  Counties'  Grazing,  Water,  and  Revenue  Conference  and  Western  Regional 
District  Meeting,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  December  13.  19^2,  7:30  p-m.,  (PST). 
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Too  fev  Americans  realize  these  grim  facts.  Too  fevj  realize  that 
alrnost  half  of  those  people  classed  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  farm  operating  8e 
families  fall  into  an  inadequate  incorae  category.  Too  fev  knov  that  of  the  ,  tli 
8  million  families  in  this  country  today  vith  incomes  of  less  than  $2,500,  Se 
some  k.l  million  live  in  rural  areas. 

About  10  percent  of  these  families  are  Negro  or  Indian  --  minority 
groups  on  vhich  added  disparity  of  opportunity  is  piled  on  top  of  the  usual 
disparity  of  rural  income  and  job  opportunity. 

More  than  one -fifth  of  the  22  million  youths  vho  live  in  rural 
America  are  in  poverty  families .. .and  each  year  200,000  more  children  are 
born  into  these  families. 

Perhaps  these  statistics  sound  like  a  description  of  some  of  the 
developing  nations  ve  are  seeking  to  help  around  the  -world... on  the  contrary 
they  describe  conditions  in  our  own  society. 

Now  this  administration  has  begun  to  develop  vays  to'  get  our  own 
under -developed  areas  moving  ahead,.. as  veil  as  those  in  other  Nations.  The 
actions  ve  have  talien  should  have  been  tal:en  long  ago. 

Some  of  it  has  been  administrative  action  vhich  could  have  been 
taken  any  time  the  vill  to  act  vas  there.    Other  steps  involve  legislative 
action  vhich  could  and  should  have  been  requested  years  ago. 

Let  me  reviev  some  of  these  steps  briefly. 
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•J^-We  have  reorganized  the  services  in  the  Department  under  Assistant 
Secretary  John  Baker  to  enable  the  Department  to  more  effectively  carry  out 
the  objective  of  rural  growth.    The  Forest  Service,  Farmers  Cooperative 
Service,  Famers  Home  Administration,  Rural  Electrification  Admini  stmt  ion, 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development  are  the 
effective  action  agencies  in  thj.s  undertaking.    This  new  grouping  of  agencies 
is  working  closely  with  the  Federal  Extension  Service  and  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  to  develop  new  rural  resources. 

^We  have,  with  strong  local  cooperation,  organized  rural  develop- 
ment committees  in  I8OO  counties.    Well  over  50,000  persons  who  live  in  rural 
areas  or  in  small  towns  serve  on  these  committees .    They  are  preparing 
thousands  of  projects  which  will  help  create  the  conditions  essential  for 
economic  growth. 

*We  have  backed  these  citizen  committees  with  technical  action 
panels  of  USDA  employees  in  each  county.    These  are  core  panels  made  up  of 
the  local  FHA  supervisor,  the  soil  conservationist,  the  ASC  committee 
chairman  and  the  forester  which  can  give  advice  and  assistance  on  local 
projects . 

*The  Housing  Act  of  I96I  provided  that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion could  make  loans  to  persons  living  in  small  towns  —  those  under  2,500  -- 
for  the  first  time... and  we  have  extended  more  than  15,000  loans  for  new 
homes  or  to  modernize  the  old  ones  in  the  last  16  months . 


(more ) 
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*Tbe  Senior  Citizens  housing  act  further  extended  our  authoritjrt.  to 
assist  elderly  persons  in  rural  areas  to  obtain  modern  housing  facilities. 
Less  than  two  months  after  the  law  was  enacted,  we  had  approved  loans  for 
$100,000  for  housing  facilities  for  senior  citizens  in  11  states. 

■>^-The  single  most  significant  advance  in  rural  areas  development 
came  with  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  I962. 

-It  provides  authority  to  initiate  rural  renewal  projects, 

a  tool  which  can  be  most  effective  in  helping  rural  areas  in 

the  most  serious  economic  trouble .    We  can  provide  technical 

assistance  and  loans  to  local  public  agencies  designatecj  by 
« 

the  Governor  or  the  State  legislature  to  develop  con^jrehensive, 
far-reaching  programs  in  rural  areas  which  are  similar  in 
purpose  and  scope  to  the  more  familiar  urban  renewal  projects. 

-It  places  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  on  a 
permanent  basis,  markitifij     turning  point  in  land  use  legislation. 
It  makes  many  farmers  eligible  for  additional  help  under  long- 
term  agreements  with  USDA  to  change  cropping  systems  and  land 
use  and  tc  develop  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife  and  recreational 
resources.    Much  of  the  land  coming  out  of  the  conservation 
reserve  will  be  eligible  for  the  new  land  use  adjustment  program. 
The  Act  authorizes  USDA  to  share  with  local  public  bodies  up  to 
half  the  cost  of  land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for  small 
watershed  projects  to  be  dedicated  to  public  recreation. 


(more ) 
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Earlier  this  week  we  announced  the  first  pilot  program  to 


develop  the  most  effective  technic[ues  for  converting  land 


on  which  crops  are  now  grown  to  other  uses  —  grazing, 


timber,  recreation  and  others.    This  is  in  line  with  our 
philosophy  that  the  land  resources  of  rural  America  should 
be  used  and  not  lay  idle . 

-It  gives  new  authority  for  FHA  loans  for  outdoor  recreational 
enterprises  at  a  time  when  the  Department  was  getting  thousands 
of  inquiries  about  such  enterprises .    The  large  number  of 
requests  for  information  about  the  opportunities  for  family 
farms  and  groups  of  farmers  under  this  program  reflect  a  high 
degree  of  interest       and  it  encourages  us  greatly. 

*The  Congress  also  took  other  actions  this  year  which  will  benefit 


the  rural  development  program.    It  appropriated  increased  funds  for  credit 
through  FHA  and  REA,  and  it  also  increased  funds  for  research  on  nw  uses 
and  new  processes  for  farm  commodities. 


Through  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  persons  living 


in  rural  areas  can  obtain  assistance  in  learning  new  skills  which  can  open 
doors  to  new  opportunities  for  employment  either  in  their  home  community  or 
other  areas . 

This    is  a  brief  summary  of  many  of  the  steps  which  the  Department 
and  the  Congress  have  taken  since  January  I96I  to  meet  the  Nation's  respons- 
ibility to  its  own  under -developed  areas.    With  each  step  foirward,  however, 


(more ) 
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nev  problems  and  new  needs  develop. . .and  in  the  time  remaining  I  would  like 

to  outline  some  of  them  for  you.    They  represent  a  challenge  for  all  those 

who  are  interested  in  the  growth  opportunities  for  rural  America. . .and  I 

know  this  includes  you  and  me. 

■*^e  urgent  task  is  to  inform  the  people.    The  recent  series  of 

Land  and  People  conferences  which  some  of  you  may  have  attended  was  an 

important  first  step... "but  more  needs  to  be  done.    We  need  to  take  vigorous 

action  to  awaken  local  interest  in  rural  areas  development,  to  help  rural 

residents  organize  local  programs,  and  then  help  them  draw  on  the  technical 

competence  and  rural  credit  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

« 

The  measure  of  our  success  will  be  determined  by  the  response  of  people  in 
the  local  community. 

Too  many  people  do  not  yet  know  of  the  going  programs       people  who 
stand  to  benefit, most  from  supervised  farm  credit,  from  low-cost  loans  for 
rural  homes,  and  from  pooling  their  resources  in  coo-oeratives  or  community 
development  corporations. 

There  are  examples  of  rural  growth  today  where  local  initiative, 
combined  with  financial  and  technical  assistance  from  the  Department,  has 
produced  new  jobs  and  new  opportLinities. 

Sanders  county,  Montana,  is  such  an  example.    For  years,  many  fanners 
there  had  been  hard-pressed  to  make  a  living  from  dairying,  hay,  and  grain. 
The  soil  conservation  district  sui^ervisors  wondered  why  woodlots  on  these 
farms  couldn't  be  managed  to  increase  farm  income. 

(more ) 
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They  asked  the  forest  ranger  to  make  a  survey.    He  found  that  the  area's 
timber  if  properly  managed  could  keep  a  small  mill  in  business. 

Today,  Sanders  county  has  a  mill  employing  about  75  people,  and 
providing  supplemental  income  for  about  200  farmers.     It  is  operating  because 
local  leadership  provided  the  catalyst  that  combined  local  resources  with 
those  available  from  the  government.    The  Small  Business  Administration 
supplied  some  of  the  funds  to  build  the  mill.    The  local  electric  cooperative 
loaned  money  to  the  plant  to  buy  needed  electrical  equipment. 

The  new  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program  already  is  putting  additional 
resources  into  Sanders  county.    On  Lolo  and  Kaniksu  National  Forests,  new 
projects  have  been  started  to  construct  roads  and  trails  and  improve  timber 
stands.    More  than  3^000  man-days  of  work  will, result  from  these  public  works 
projects.    And  these  National  Forests  will  become  even  greater  assets  to  the 
county.    I'm  told  that  the  National  Forests  last  year  returned  nearly  $100,000 
to  the  county's  tree.suiy       money  which  supports  schools  and  roads. 

Sanders  county,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  675  counties  with  National 

f 

Forests  which  shared  $27-1/2  million  from  National  Forest  receipts  last  year. 
An  additional  10  percent  of  the  receipts,  almost  $11.  million,  was  spent  on 
roads  within  those  National  Forests  where  the  money  was  earned. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  credit  to  development  of  a  county,  I 
cite  Roosevelt  county.  New  Mexico. 

In  19^0,  only  56  percent  of  the  county's  farmers  owned  their  farms. 
By  i960,  the  number  of  owners  had  increased  to  71  percent  of  all  farmers. 

(more ) 
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Loans  from  the  Department ' s  Farmers  Home  Administration  were  a  major  factor 
in  this  rise-    FHA  has  loaned  $1,750,000  to  150  county  families  to  become  farm 
owners.    FHA  has  also  advanced  $2,500,000  to  farmers  in  the  county  for 
operating  expenses.     It  has  aided  nearly  100  rural  families  to  build  new  homes 
and  farm  service  buildings . 

You  county  officials,  who  struggle  day  in  and  day  out  with  local 
financial  problems,  know  what  this  new  capital  has  meant  to  th<?  people  of 
Roosevelt  county. 

And  the  effect  goes  far  beyond  the  county.     It  is  like  a  pebble 
dropped  in  a  still  pond.     It  provides  additional  markets  that  help  to  buoy 
the  urban  economy.    Ihis  is  extremely  important,  for  we  are  an  interdependent 
people       rural,  suburban,  and  urban.    Revitali2ation  of  the  countryside  will 
be  speeded  by  a  strong  and  vigorously  growing  urban  economy  with  the  means 
to  buy  the  goods  and  services,  including  outdoor  recreation,  produced  in 
rural  areas. 

The  examples  I  have  cited  have  emphasized  some  of  the  older  programs 
of  the  Department.    Now  we  are  entering  a  new  and  exciting  stage  of  Rural 
Areas  Development,  with  new  tools  and  new  resources  for  the  use  of  local 
people . 

■'^A  second  task  that  we  see  developing  is  the  gredt  need  for 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  help  local  groups  of  citizens  organize 
and  begin  drawing  plans  for  over-all  economic  development.    This  work  is 
presently  being  carried  out  through  the.  Extension  Service  and  the  Technical 
Action  panels,  but  we  already  find  ourselves  being  swamped  in  some  areas. 

(more ) 
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It  would  be  of  great  assistance  if  local  government  bodies  could 

provide  financial  and  technical  aid  to  supplement  the  work  now  being  done  by 

the  technical  action  panels.    These  men  are  not  specifically  trained  for 

development  planning,  and  they  also  have  normal  workloads  to  carry  in  addition 
to  the  s  e  new  <  i,  s  s  i  gnrae  nt  s . 

iliird  area  of  concern  relates  to  the  development  of  new  industries 
in  rural  communities.    Many  of  those  people  who  have  experience  in  this  area 
recognize  that  the  community  that  waits  for  a  new  industry  to  be  located  from 
outside  the  community  will  usually  wait  a  long  time.    The  hope  for  real 
progress  is  best  realized  by  emphasizing  the  growth  potential  from  within  the 
local  community  itself. 

Individually,  these  people  cannot  meet  the  requirements  for  financ- 
ing, management,  promotion  and  other  essential  skills.    But  by  pooling  their 
funds  and  skills,  and  through  assistance  from  state  and  federal  agencies,  the 
needs  of  establishing  modern  industry  can  be  met.    Perhaps  cooperative 
arrangements  can  be  very  useful  in  this  regard,  but  we  need  to  explore  ways 
of  creating  a  more  effective  technique  for  developing  industrial  opportunity 
in  rural  communities. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  will  also  help  solve  a  universal 
problem  in  rural  areas  —  that  of  finding  Job  opportunities  for  the  young 
people  as  they  leave  High  School. 

*A  fourth  area  where  your  advice  will  be  most  helpful  relates  to 
the  creation  of  a  domestic  Peace  Corp  --a  project  which  currently  is  being 
discussed  among  several  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  government. 

(more ) 
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We  have  assigned  one  man  to  a  special  group  being  fomed  by 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  to  study  and  evaluate  the  proposed  development 
of  a  corps  of  men  and  women  who  would  serve  in  rural  and  urban  areas  of  this 
country  where  social  and  economic  conditions  required  immediate  and  massive 
attention. 

How  could  a  Domestic  Peace  Corp  contribute  most  effectively  to 
correcting  some  of  the  very  serious  problems  we  know  exist  in  rural  areas? 
Can  the  drive  and  enthusiasm  which  is  found  in  the  Peace  Corps  abroad  over- 
come the  apathy  and  frustration  in  poverty  areas  where  rural  renewal  projects 
are  needed?    Could  thesQ  Corpsmen  help  the  low  income  White,  Negro  and 
Indian  families  value  the  economic  barriers  which  tie  them  to  a  life  of 
poverty?    Can  they  provide  educational  opportunities  which  now  are  lacking 
for  many  young  people  i-n  rural  America?    Can  they  provide  the  personal  and 
individual  attention  needed  to  help  the  illiterate^  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped? 

I  believe  a  Domestic  Peace  Corp  can  be  a  healthy  and  dynamic 
influence  in  the  Rural  Areas  Development  program,  and  I  would  welcome  your 
ideas  and  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

^Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  scientific  and  technological  changes 
in  agriculture  have  come  so  swiftly       and  are  still  at  work  at  an  unbeliev- 
able speed  --  that  most  people  could  no  more  accurately  describe  rural  America 
today  than  they  could  the  surf act  of  Venus.    It  is  at  once  the  most  out- 
standing example  of  productive  success  in  the  history  of  man. . .and  yet  harbors 
more  poverty  than  all  the  metropolitan  centers  put  together.     It  is  one  of  the 
basic  elements  in  our  ability  to  lead  the  free  world... and  yet  young  people 
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leave  it  for  want  of  adequate  opportunity.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  the 
last  bastion  of  freedom. . .and  yet  some  organizations  advocate  using  economic 
pressure  to  drive  people  out  of  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  contradictions  --  and  many  others  -- 
require  that  we  take  a  penetrating  look  at  rural  America. . .that  ve  evaluate 
what  we  are  doing  and  where  we  are  going. . .and  that  we  set  down  basic  goals 
in  the  light  of  rural  America  as  it  is,  and  as  it  can  be. 

We  are  considering  how  this  can  be  most  effectively  done .. .perhaps 
through  a  National  Commission  on  Rural  Life  utilizing  the  talents  of  our 
ablest  leaders  and  philosophers .. .or  through  other  means  which  can  effectively 
communicate  the  changing  conditions  and  the  needs  of  rural  America. 

I  of-^3T  these  thoughts  for  you  to  consider.    It  is  clear,  both  from 
cold  statistics  and  the  observable  events  of  the  past  decade,  that  the  core 
of  the  problem  in  rural  America  has  two  parts       low  income  caused  by  chronic 
overproduction,  the  inability  of  the  market  to  absorb  at  a  fair  price  what 
our  farms  can  easily  produce .. .and  a  social  problem  caused  by  farms  too  small 
to  support  a  family,  and  by  the  failure  to  develop  adequate  income  oppor- 
tunities through  putting  the  resources  of  rural  America  to  non-farm  uses. 

Eniphasis  on  improving  farm  prices  and  income  is  essential  but  it 
is  not  the  full  answer,  nor  will  a  concentration  on  developing  non-farm  uses 
of  rural  resources  be  enou^  to  enable  the  Americans  yho  live  in  rural  areas 
to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  of  his  urban  cousin. 

(more ) 
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Certainly  an  effort  to  increase  total  production  of  food  and  fiber,  in 
the  face  of  over  supply,  is  no  answer... it  is  a  waste  of  resources.    And  the  CED 
proposal  that  farm  income  should  be  systematically  lowered  to  drive  people  out  of 
rural  America  is  thoughtless,  cruel  and  uncivilized.    None  of  these  alternatives 
provide  the  answer  we  are  looking  for. 

That  answer  will  not  be  found  in  any  dogma... but  rather  in  a  pragmatic 
effort  to  find  the  most  favorable  combination  that  will  improve  farm  income  through 
realistic  management  of  supply  and  the  economic  stimulant  of  increasing  non- 
agricultural  income  through  new  uses  for  rural  resources. 

Supply  management,  applied  as  a  tool  and  not  as  a  doctrine,  is  a 
flexible  instrument  to  increase  production  of  commodities  in  short  supply  and  to 
balance  production  with  demand  when  stocks  become  too  great.    It  furthers  at  the 
same  time  the  welfare  of  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer.    It  provides  for 
national  security  and  our  commitments  to  friendly  nations  abroad  by  maintaining 
adequate  reserves  for  war.,  natural  disaster  and  the  Food  for  Peace  program.  It 
maintains  fair  prices  for  the  consumer .. .and  fair  income  for  the  farmer. 

I  believe  we  can  reach  a  fair  level  of  living  for  the  rural  American... 
if  we  are  willing  to  accept  new  ideas  and  explore  new  ways.    Tangible  progress 
has  been  made  in  that  direction.    We  have  new  tools,  and  many  people  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  use  them.    We  know  the  resources  are  in  rural  America 
waiting  to  be  put  to  new  uses.    We  are  at  a  critical  time  when  action  counts. 

And  I  am  optimistic  that  rural  America  will  make  the  most  of  its  new 
opportunities. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  lAKto 
^^ffice  ef  the  Under  Secretary  JAK  8  1963 

^  SUGAR  AND  IMERNATIONAL  TRADE  C  &  R-JSf 

When  my  good  friend,  Irv  Hoff ,  asked  me  to  speak  to  you,  I  was 
delighted  "because  of  the  very  important  relationships  which  we  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  with  the  sugar  industry.    I  welcomed  this 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  you  better. 

Then  your  President  told  me  of  the  very  keen  interest  this 
group  has  in  international  trade  generally  --as  well  as  in  the  world 
of  sugar.    This  makes  me  douhly  glad  to  he  here  because  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  something  that  is  very  high  on  the  current 
priority  list  of  ©ur  Department       a  matter  of  utmost  importance' to  our 
whole  nation,  and  one  that  is  ^ar  too  little  understood.    I  refer  to  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  international  trade,    I  wish  to  tell  you  of 
the  critical  importance  this  subject  has  come  to  have  in  the  whole  fabric 
of  Free  Vfcrld  unity  and  strength.    The  entire  relationship  ©f  the  United 
States  to  the  European  Common  Market,  and  the  relationship  of  the  Common 
Itoket  to  other  free  nations,  has  come  to  depend  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  upon  finding  solutions  for  problems  of  agricultural  trade. 

But  before  going  into  that,  I  do  want  to  tell  you  of  the 
pleasure  I  had  in  working  with  representatives  of  the  sugar  industry 
on  the  new  sugar  legislation  last  spring  and  summer.    I  received  at 
that  time  a  very  intensive  indoctrination  in  certain  aspects  of  your 


Address  on  ^ Sugar  and  International  Trade'  by  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  scheduled  for  delivery  before  the  Sugar  Club  at  the 
Downtown  Athletic  Club,  New  York  City,  Monday,  December  IT,  '1962,  at 
12;30  P«Tn,  
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industry.    It  was,  I  can  assure  you,  a  very  interesting  experience;  and 
one  which  I  "believe  came  to  a  reasonably  satisfactory  conclusion.  Perhaps 
no  one  is  altogether  happy  with  the  outcome  —  or  can  afford  to  admit  it 
if  he  is.    However,  we  do  have  a  Sugar  Act,  and  it  is  vorking.  There 
may  be  a  little  creaking  in  the  machinery  here  and  there  —  the  Act 
does  present  to  us  in  the  USDA  some  new  and  not  altogether  simple 
problems  —  but  it  is  working. 

In  fact,  the  Sugar  Act  is  working  so  well  that  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  does  not  dare  to  attack  it;  and  when  you  can  say  that  about  any 
farm  law,  that's  a  veiy,  very  high  compliment. 

Actually,  we  think  the  new  Act  will  be  very  effective  in  helping 
us  to  accomplish  our  major  goal  in  sugar  legislation  —  which  is,  of 
course,  to  secure  a  stable  and  dependable  supply  of  sugar  at  prices  that 
are  fair  to  U.  S,  producers  and  reasonable  to  U,  S.  consumers.  During 
the  last  few  months,  we  have  operated  under  the  two  novel  provisions 
of  the  1962  Amendments:    the  so-called  global  portion  of  the  Cuban  quota 
and  the  variable  import  fee, 

I  believe  that  we  have  now  had  enough  experience  with  these 
provisions  to  say  that  they  do  work.    All  sugar  exporting  countries  with 
which  we  are  in  diplomatic  relations  and  which  have  most -favored-nation 
status  can  now  compete  to  supply  a  substantial  portion  of  our  sugar 
requirements.    From  the  viewpoint  of  supply  assurance,  which  is  of 
particular  interest  to  sugar  consumers,  much  needed  flexibility  is  added 
to  our  system.    During  the  last  half  of  this  year,  the  global  quota  sugar 
on  which  the  full  fee  was  paid  balanced  the  arrival  schedules  of  refiners 
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during  periods  when  quota  sugar  was  not  being  offered  in  sufficient 
quantities.    It  is  my  understanding  that  the  mechanics  for  paying  the 
fee,  for  earmarking  quantities  within  the  global  quota,  and  for  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  fee  far  enough  in  advance  to  accommodate  the  variety 
of  commercial  transactions  which  are  prevalent  in  the  sugar  trade,  have 
been  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  merchants  and  other  principals 
in  sugar  transactions, 

I  believe  the  global  quota  provision,  by  significantly  broadening 
the  market  for  world  sugars,  has  contributed  substantially  toward  the 
welfare  of  the  countries  of  the  world  which  depend  upon  sugar  exports 
for  a  large  part  of  their  foreign  exchange. 

During  the  last  two  years,  sugar  production  has  been  lagging 
behind  world  consumption  rates.    This  is  understandable  in  view  of  the 
low  prices  which  have  prevailed  for  world  market  sugars  in  recent  years 
and  the  effects  of  political  developments  in  some  producing  countries. 
Broadening  the  market  for  such  sugar  will  tend  to  bring  stability  to  the 
international  market  and  to  relieve  the  stress  created  by  special  sugar 
tra'ding  arrangements  of  a  number  of  countries  including,  of  course,  the 
United  States. 

I  do  wish  to  commend  your  industry  for  the  reasonable  and 
rational  basis  on  which  it  approached  the  matter  of  obtaining  new 
legislation,  and  to  express  ray  pleasure  for  the  opportunity  I  had  to 
work  with  the  industry's  representatives  in  that  regard. 


(more ) 
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Now,  if  I  may  turn  to  the  subject  of  agriculture  in  international 
trade,  I  would  like  first  to  give  you  a  few  facts  and  figures, 

The  United  States,  as  we  all  know,  has  a  tremendously  productive 
agricultural  plant,  and  from  that  plant  we  are  exporting  ahout  15  percent 
of  the  production.    This  compares  with  about  8  percent  of  our  non-farm 
production  sold  in  foreign  markets.    For  the  year  ending  June  I962, 
agricultural  exports  reached  a  record  total  of  $5*1  billion.    This  is 
one -fourth  of  all  the  exports  from  the  United  States.    We  are  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  farm  products. 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  aggregate  value  of  our  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  exceeded  our  imports  of  such  commodities  by 
$5»^  billion,  and  this  amount  is  on  the  credit  side  of  our  balance  of 
payments  ledger, 

¥e  have  consistently  exported  more  competitive  agricultural 
products  than  we  have  imported.    This  fact  eloquently  attests  to  the 
efficiency  of  American  farm  production.    There  are  some  who  suggest  that 
this  balance  is  maintained  through  the  use  of  extensive  import  controls 
on  these  competitive  products.    Let  me  correct  this  erroneous  notion. 

We  have  been  fairly  generous  in  past  trade  negotiations  in 
granting  access  to  our  markets  for  competing  agricultural  products. 
These  concessions  have  been  granted  in  exchange  for  concessions  we  have 
obtained  from  other  coimtries  on  our  exports,  often  industrial  exports. 
The  results  add  up  to  a  liberal  trade  policy  on  our  part  with  respect  to 
agricultural  imports, 
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Import  controls  limiting  the  quantity  vhich  foreign  suppliers 
can  sell  in  the  U.  S.  msirket  are  applied  today  on  only  five  agricultiiral 
commodities  —  cotton,  vheat  and  vheat  flour,  peanuts,  certain  manu- 
factured dairy  products,  and  sugar.    Moreover,  the  domestic  production 
of  all  these  commodities,  except  dairy  products,  is  restricted.  All 
other  agricultural  imports  of  the  U.  S.,  -which  include  fresh  and 
frozen  "beef  and  lamb,  pork,  a  large  variety  of  canned  meat  products^ 
vegetable  oils,  fruits  and  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  even  feed  grains, 
are  permitted  unrestricted  entry  and  are  subject  to  only  moderate  tariffs. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
export  subsidies  vould  substantially  increase  our  agricultural  exports 
and  result  in  a  significant  contribution  to  meeting  our  balance  of 
payments  difficulties.    We  have  used  export  subsidies  primarily  vhere 
needed  to  maintain  our  fair  share  of  the  vorld  trade  in  certain 
commodities.    We  now  maJce  export  payments  on  a  limited  number  of 
products.    We  feel  that  if  used  indiscriminately,  export  subsidies 
could  not  only  seriously  disrupt  orderly  international  trade,  but 
could  also  endanger  our  balance  of  payments  condition.    Any  undue 
disruption  of  trade  patterns  might  bring  about'  retaliatory  measures 
not  only  against  the  subsidized  product,  but  against  our  industrial 
exports  as  well.    We  are  following,  and  propose  to  continue  to  follow, 
a  responsible  course  in  agricultural  trade.    We  also  feel  that  we 
should  be  able  to  expect  our  major  trading  partners  to  do  the  same. 
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It  is  dollar  exports  trade  with  the  so-ceLlled  developed 
countries,  and  particularly  with  the  Coimnon  Market  that  I  would 
now  like  to  discuss.  In  fiscal  yestr  19^2,  Canada,  Japan,  and  the 
U.  K.  were  grouped  closely  together  as  the  leading  individual  export 
markets  for  our  farm  products .  Each  tjought  about  $500  million  worth 
of  agricultural  products.  Also  in  1962,  as  a  group,  the  six  members 
of  the  Common  Market  bought  about  $1,2  billion  of  U.  S.  agricultural 
commodities  out  of  total  U.  S.  dollar  exports  of  $3 '5  billion. 

The  rapid  rate  of  growth  and  the  booming  economy  of  the 
Common  Market,  attributable  no  doubt  in  large  part  to  its  developing 
economic  unity,  have  afforded  us  increased  potential  outlets  for  our 
fara  production.    Prosperity  in  Western  Europe  has  brought  increased 
demand  for  meat,  poultry,  milk  and  eggs  --a  demand  that  has  expanded 
livestock  and  poultry  numbers.    IJe  foresee  that  as  the  economy  of 
this  area  becomes  more  prosperous,  there  will  be  an  ever -increasing 
demand  for  food  and  fiber.    However,  there  is  a  grave  question  as 
to  who  will  be  allowed  to  supply  this  increasing  demand       and,  indeed, 
as  to  whether  the  U.  S.  and  other  third  countries  will  not  have  the 
doors  of  historic  trade  closed  in  their  faces. 

The  prospects  for  a  continued  outlet  for  our  agricultural 
exports  will  be  determined  in  large  part  by  the  evolving  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  of  the  EEC.    We  are  disturbed  by  the  mounting 
evidence  that  this  policy  will  be  regressive  and  trade -restrictive . 
We  have  been  urging  that  the  Common  Market  develop  its  Common 
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Agricultiiral  Policy  along  lines  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national trade.    By  this  we  nean  that  it  should  foraulate  its  agripultural 
policies  so  as  to  maintain  a  level  of  international  trade  consistent  with 
principles  of  fair  competition  having  due  regard  to  its  position  as  a  major 
importer  of  agricultural  coonodities  and  a  major  exporter  of  industrial 
products.    Such  a  policy  is  not  only  required  in  the  interest  of  fairness  to 
friendly  agricultural  exporting  countries^  such  as  the  United  States,  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  Common  Ivlarket  itself. 

Industrialization  in  Western  Europe  has  historically  been  aided  by 
the  inpo3rtation  of  moderately  priced  agricultural  and  other  raw  materials 
from  outside  the  area.    Its  industries  as  well  as  its  consumers  have  greatly 
benefited  from  this  practice.    We  want  to  see  it  continued.    The  formation  of 
the  Common  Market  has  ushered  in  a  new  period  of  economic  growth  which  can  be 
continued  and  even  accelerated  if  its  consumers  and  its  factories  continue  to 
have  access  to  moderately  priced  agricultural  imports. 

Our  hopes  for  liberal  trade  policies  are  being  realized  on  some 
products.    These  are  the  products  which  the  Common  Market  does  not  produce 
at  all,  or  produces  in  small  volume.    These  include  cotton,  soybeans  and 
soybean  meal,  tallow,  hides  and  skins,  certain  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
some  other  farm  products.    These  commodities  represent  about  $700  million 
worth  of  our  farm  products  shipments  to  the  area.    For  these  products,  the 
EEC  proposes  to  apply  a  fixed  common  external  tariff.    The  prospects  are 
bright  that  our  exports  of  these  products  as  a  group  will  expand  as  that 
trading  area  expands.    However,  even  for  these  commodities,  trade  is  not 
entirely  free  of  problems.    For  some  products,  the  duties  are  still  high. 
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For  the  renainder  of  our  current  trade  vith  the  Comon  Market, 
anounting  to  nearly  $500  million,  we  are  concerned  over  the  future  prospects. 
This  includes  our  trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  feed  grains,  certain  neat 
products,  poultry,  eggs,  and  rice.    The  reason  for  this  concern  is  the  emphasis 
placed  by  the  EEC's  comon  agricultural  policies  on  variable  levies  and 
oininun  import  prices  rather  than  on  fixed  tariffs.    This  levy  system  is 
designed  to  make  possible  unlimited  protection  to  domestic  production  and  can 
readily  be  used  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  achieving  self-sufficiency. 

It  should  be  entirely  clear  that  there  is  a  vital  difference 
between  the  import  fee  system  we  have  for  sugar  and  the  Common  Market's  variable 
levy  system.    This  difference  is  that  we  have  guaranteed  exporting  nations  a 
very  substantial  part  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market — about  kO  percent — and  a 
'share  that  is  in  line  with  past  trade  history.    This  is  an  extremely  important 
contribution  to  keeping  open  the  channels  of  agricultural  trade --and  one  which 
was  not  accomplished  cheaply  or  easily.    There  are  a  plenty  of  battle  scars 
in  this  room  that  will  attest  to  that  fact. 

We  have  no  reason  to  be  ashai:ied  of  the  liberality  of  ovir  ii.iport 
policies  for  agricultural  products.    If  the  EEC  would  only  do  for  the  world's 
wheat  what  we  have  done  for  the  world's  sugar — that  is  to  keep  its  doors 
open  for  a  share  of  the  market  in  line  with  past  history — that  would  be  a 
responsible  and  satisfactory  solution  of  this  very  difficult  problem. 

The  first  Community -wide  regulations  for  agricultural  commodities 
want  into  effect  on  July  30,  I962.    The  regulations  for  wheat,  flour,  feed 
grains,  poultry,  eggs,  and  pork- -all' items  of  important  trade  interest  to  the 
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United  States — establish  variable  levies  to  replace  the  previously  existing 
tariffs  and  other  trade  regulating  nechanisns.    These  levies  vill  vary  fron 
time  to  time  and  to  the  extent  necessary  not  only  to  equalize  the  price 
the  imported  prodiicts  with  the  EEC^s  internal  domestic  prices  but  also  to 
afford  a  price  ■  preference  for  the  marketjjag  of  domestic  production*  Domestic 
prices,  most  of  Tdiich  are  already  high,  •will  be  fixed  by  government  action. 
Under  this  system,  a  non-iaenl>er '  supplier — no  laatter  how  efficient  he  may  be— 
can  never  get  a  price  advantage  ovei"  the  domestic  prodiicer  -when  the  variable 
levy  is  applied.    It  is  the  purpose  of  this  device  to  e<jualize  the  twst  of 
imports  with  the  predetermined  JjeveJ.  of  internal- prices.  EEC  producers  will, 
be  guaranteed  a  market  for  eH.  they  can  produce  at  the  price  levels -fixed  by 
the  goven:imental  body.    The  presstires  -for  high  internal  prices  "will  be  great* 
The  use  of  this-  system  to  maintain  high .  internal  target  prices,  could. provide 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  uneconomic,  prodiiction  and  a  substantial  decrease  of 
iniports . 

Vheat,..  flour,  feed  grains-^  and  poultiy  products  account  for  rs^st 
of  the  value  oT  the  U.a-  exporus  that  vdll  be  affected  by  the  variable  iinport 
levy-  system.    In  the  marketing  year  I96I-62,  our  exports  to  fhe  EEO  of  wheat 
and.  flour  were  ^121  million;,  feed  grains,  $271.  million;  and  poultry  and  eggs, 
$67  million.    Tarade  data  now  available  do  not  enable  an  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  this  'system  on  our  "trade  in.  .-wheat  and  feed  grains  since  its  ad^pti^n 
on.  July  30.    Due  to  the^ver-protecticn  afforded  by  this  system,  our  trade 
in  flour  has  virtually  disappe€tred.    There  has  been  a  substantial  slowing^ 
down  of  our  sales  ot  poultry  and  egg.  products  since  July  This  is  due 

primarily  to  the  application  of  levif.es  and  minimum.  in^Jort  prices  -vdiich  has 
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resulted  in  an  inrport  charge  of  about  12^  cents  a  pound  on  poultry  by  West 
Germany,  ovir  major  market,  in  place  of  a  duty  of  about  5^  per  pound  charged 
before  July  30. 

The  combined  value  of  these  exports  approaches  $500  million.  The 
loss  of  any  substantial  part  of  this  vould  have  a  serious  effect  upon  our 
balance -of -payments  position. 

A  comparison  of  import  charges --where  valid  comparisons  are  available 
--clearly  shows  the  extent  of  the  increase  in  levels  of  protection  for  those 
commodities  about  wMch  we  are  especially  concerned.    The  following  table 
illustrates  selected  examples  of  import  levies  in  major  markets  for  certain 
commodities  before  "and  after  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  became  effective: 


Import  Levies 
(Dollars  per  M.T. ) 

Netherlands    Germany 


Commodity 

Prior  to 
July  1 

After 
July  30 

Prior  to 
July  1 

After 
July  30 

Wheat 

1/  3.19 

33.25 

42.50 

61.25 

Wheat  flour 

Ik,  50 

1^9.60 

Corn 

16.67 

18.63 

U6.05 

55.20 

Barley 

16.67 

21.03 

35.69 

Sorghums 

16.67 

21.07 

45. 8U 

55.15 

Poultry 

-  2/ 

4.5  -  5.0 

12.5  3/ 

1/  Fortified  by  mixing  regulation  (35*^  domestic--65'J^  imported);  mixing 
regulation  no  longer  in  effect  under  CAP  (after  July  30,  I962). 

2/  Cents  per  pound. 

3/  Levy  of  9.7  cents  per  pound  plus  gate  price  differential  of  2.8  cents 
per  pound. 
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You  can  readily  see  how  these  radically  increased  "burdens  on  U.S. 
exports  could  play  havoc  with  existing  trade  patterns. 

The  ariomit  of  o^or  trade  threatened  by  the  Coniiion  Agricultural 
Policy  would  "be  increased  if  the  U.K,  should  become  a  nenber  of  the  EEC.  In 
fiscal  1962,  our  agricultural  exports  to  the  U.K.  were  about  $500  million. 
If  the  variable  levy  system  of  the  Common  Market  were  applied  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  would  affect  $130  million  worth  of  those  exports  to  the  U.K.  of 
grains  and  certain  livestock  products. 

We  have  had  numerous  discussions  with  Common  Market  officials  and 
pointed  out  that  under  their  levy  system,  the  key  element  is  that  of  the 
level  of  prices  set  by  the  Community.    We  have  urged  that  they  demonstrate 
their  declared  intentions  of  following  a  liberal  trade  policy  in  agriculture 
by  establishing  moderate  price  levels  for  their  grain  products.    This  would 
retard  expansion  of  uneconomic  production  and  permit  trade  with  efficient 
producers  to  continue. 

There  has  been  increasing  emphasis  by  Community  officials  in  these 
discussions  on  the  need  for  international  commodity  arrangements  to  deal  with 
some  of  these  troublesome  agricultural  trade  problems.    On  our  part,  we 
believe  that  international  commodity  arrangements  merit  consideration,  if 
they  are  designed  to  preserve  legitimate  trade  patterns.    We  are  willing  at 
the  proper  time  to  seek  to  negotiate  such  arrangements.    We  have  indicated  our 
desire  that  a  meeting  be  called  early  in  I963  under  the  auspices  of  the  GATT 
in  an  attempt  to  negotiate  a  grain  agreement.    Our  objectives  as  an  exporting 
nation  would  be  to  maintain  re:.sonable  access  to  the  Common  Market.  This 
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might  be  accomplished  by  any  one  or  a  combination  of  several  methods,  includ- 
ing maximum  liiuits  on  variable  fees  and  assured  import  quotas. 

We  do  not  look  upon  commodity  agreements  as  a  substitute  for  normal 
rules  governing  world  trade  in  farm  products.    Trade  in  the  widest  possible 
range  of  agricviltural  commodities  and  food  stuffs  should  continue  to  be 
regulated  by  conventional  means  of  moderate  fixed  tariffs,  tariff  quotas  and 
limits  on  levies.    We  firmly  believe  that  the  international  trade  rules  for 
agriculture  should  not  be  permitted  to  drift  away  from  the  rules  which  apply 
to  international  t^ade  generally.    In  other  words,  countries  should  seek  to 
carry  out  their  trade  policies  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  GATT, 
which  apply  to  industry  and  agriculture  alike. 

We  propose  to  insist  upon  fair  treatment. 

We  have  built  into  the  fabric  of  highest  U.S.  policy  a  determina- 
tion to  preserve  reasonable  access  to  the  Common  Market  for  our  agricultural 
products.    For  many  mnths  we  have  been  expressing  through  diplomatic 
channels  and  publicly  our  apprehensions  about  the  emerging  EEC  agricultural 
policies.    Secretary  Freeman,  on  November  I9  before  the  Agricultural  Ministers 
of  the  OECD  in  Paris,  expressed  these  apprehensions  most  vigorously. 

"We  cannot,"  the  Secretary  said,  "be  internationally-minded  in 
industrial  areas  of  our  respective  economies,  but  nationalistic  and  overly- 
protective  in  the  agricultural  sector.    Either  the  t-wo  great  sectors  must  move 
forward  together  under  liberal  trade  arrangements,  or  both  will  in  time 
succumb  to  protectionism." 
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Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball  repeated  this  U.S.  policy  the 

following  week  in  Paris  at  the  OECD  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

It  is  only  within  such  a  franework  that  we  will  "be  able  to  use  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  I962  to  promote  more  liberal  trade  arrangements.  We 
have  a  mandate  by  the  Congress  to  use  this  Act  to  gain  access  for  our  agricul- 
tural commodities.    This  is  evident  from  the  provisions  of  Section  252. 

It  will  be  a  great  pity  if  Common  Market  officials  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  trading  countries  of  the  free  world  will  not  permit  agricultural 
trade  to  retreat  behind  high  tariffs  and  protective  devices.    The  expanded 
EEC  would  be  a  dominant  factor  in  world  trade  in  agricultural  products.  Friendly 
countries  should  be  able  to  look  to  it  to  assume  a  proper  position  of 
responsibility  and  set  a  trade  example  idiich  their  trading  partners  can  follow. 
These  countries^  as  equally  concerned  as  the  United  States  over  their  agricul- 
tural trade  with  the  expanded  Community,  are  looking  for  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  forthcoming  tariff  negotiations  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.    There  is 
an  increasing  awareness  that  if  this  Act  turns  out  to  be  a  meaningless  instru- 
ment in  the  field  of  agricultural  trade,  and  the  Common  Market  persists  in 
providing  excessive  added  protection  for  its  own  agricultural  programs  at 
the  expense  of  outside  suppliers,  the  consequences  for  all  of  us  could  be 
very  serious,  indeed. 

*   ^   Mr  ^ 
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For  Release  Sunday^  Deceraber  30 


Last  June  I  asked  eight  men  representing  a  vide  range  of  experience 


in  agri cultTjire public  administration  and  political  science  to  study  and 


evaluate  the  farmer -committee  system  vhich  administers  fara  programs  at 


State  and  local  levels . 


The  committee  report being  made  public  for  release  Sunday^ 


Dec,  30^  recommends  that  community county  and  State  conmittee  administra- 
tion of  farm  programs  be  continued  and  strengthened.    Tlie  study  committee 
considered  alternative  administrative  structures  but  found  that  the  commit- 
tee system  (recognized  to  be  a  unique  administrative  form)  offers  the  most 
effective  method  for  the  Secretary  to  meet  his  responsibilities  to  the 
Congress  for  the  administration  of  Federally  authorized  farm  prograiiis  and 
at  the  same  time  be  responsive  to  farmer  needs. 

The  committee  recommends  four  major  areas  for  adiTiini strati ve  and 
legislative  action  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  farmer -committee 
system. 

The  first  is  designed  to  strip  avay  the  maze  of  regulatory  detail 
vhich  has  piled  upon  the  committee  system  over  the  years  until  regulations 
have  become  so  detailed  and  burdensome  that  confusion  and  delay  often 
result.     li'nproved  service  to  faraers  and  more  prompt  decision  maJ-cing  can 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L-  Freeman  on  the  report  of 

the  Faraer  Committee  System  Study  Committee^  December  27^  19^2^  Washington^  D.C. 

For  release  Sunday,  December  30. 
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be  accomplished  by  such  "streamlining"  of  procedures.    In  the  recent 
reorganization  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service^ 
a  special  division  has  been  set  up  and  is'  already  hard  at  work  reviewing 
and  rewriting  all  progTai-n  regulations  and  instructions  in  line  with  the 
cci-nrnittee  recommendation.    Our  goal  is  to  drastically  reduce  the  volume  and 
detail  of  regulation  and  instruction.    This  will  provide  more  latitude  for 
local  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  committees  to  administer 
farm  programs  in  light  of  local  conditions  but  within  the  framework  of 
national  program  objectives. 

» 

The  second  area  deals  with  the  need  for  more  qualified  personnel,, 
both  on  the  elected  community  and  county  committees  and  in  the  appointive 
offices  at  local  and  State  levels .    New  procedures  are  being  developed  so 
that  appointive  positions  will  be  filled  by  the  best  qualified  person^  with- 
out regard  to  political  pressures ,    For  elected  positions  on  community  and 
county  committees,  we  will  ask  the  Congress  to  aiTiend  loresent  laws  to  provide 
staggered  3 -year  terms  of  office,  with  one  member  and  one  alternate  to  be 
elected  each  year,  with  a  limit  of  three  consecutive  terms.    We  also  will 
ask  Congress  to  provide  that  county  committeemen  will  be  elected  by  all 
corainunity  committeemen,  instead  of  by  the  chairman  of  the  community  committees, 
as  is  the  practice  currently.    We  believe  that  the  action  to  place  greater 
responsibility  locally  will  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  committees  and  will 
encourage  the  election  of  the  most  competent  local  leaders. 

The  third  area  relates  to  the  nead  to  insure  that  the  Secretary  has 
the  authority  to  act  where  he  has  the  responsibility  to  act.    The  fanner 

(more) 
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coDmittee  system  allovs  substantial  administrative  authority  to  rest  vith 
locally  elected  committees  —  and  yet  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  held 
accountable  by  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  for  program  results. 

Thus  the  system  requires  the  person  responsible  for  program  action 
to  depend  on  elected  officials over  ^'Zhom  he  has  little  direct  control^  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Congress.    Where  the  county  or  coiiimunity 
cominittee  fails  to  act_,  the  Secretary  must  in  the  interest  of  sound 
administration  be  ready  to  act^  and  he  must  have  authority  to  act  quickly 
and  decisively.    VJith  over  99^000  elected  committeemen,  mistaJies  are  made 
and  on  occasion  even  vrong -doing  takes  place.     In  such  cases  the  Secretary 
must  have  the  authority  to  meet  his  responsibility.    Regulations  are  being 
amended  to  provide  necessary  authority. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  two  dissents  from  the  majority  report  of 
the  study  group  is  to  stress  this  unique  adjuinistrative  system  with  the 
split  between  authority  to  act  and  responsibility  to  act.    Me  believe  that 
the  majority  recommendations  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  system, 
and  bring  in  the  dedicated,  competent  people  at  all  levels  who  are  so 
essential  if  such  a  complicated  adn]inistrative  system  is  to  work,  and  will 
provide  the  authority  to  insujre  action  equal  to  responsibility.     The  majority 
recommendations  should  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

The  fourth  area  of  concern  to  the  study  conmiittee  relates  to  the 
need  to  step  up  in-ser-'/ice  training  and  to  improve  adi-.iinistrative  practices 
at  all  levels.    Many  of  the  recommendations  have  already  been  put  into  effect 
with  the  reorganization  of  ASCS.     The  in-service  training  program  is  being 

(more ) 
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expanded  to  provide  higher  professional  standards  for  county  and  state 
office  personnel,,  fanner  fieldinen  and  elected  committee  officials. 

Progress  already  made  in  building  up  a  dedicated,  competent  and 
veil -trained  group  of  administrative  and  supporting  personnel  for  the  farm 
programs  is  thus  being  expedited. 

I  -want  to  express  my  personal  thanlcs  to  the  members  of  the  study 
committee  for  the  time,  energy  and  thought  they  have  given  this  project. 
The  report  required  each  of  them  to  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to 
study  documents,  intervieys  in  State  and  local  offices  and  in  preparation :6f 
individual  reports       often  at  a  sacrifice  of  their  o\m  needs,.    Because  of 
this  effort,  however,  ve  have  an  excellent  report  and  study  of  the  farmer 
conmiittee  system.    Agriculture  and  the  farmer  vill  benefit  from  it. 

Listed  below  are  the  major  recommendations  and  the  action  being 

talien: 

1 .  Give  elected  and  appointed  committeemen  greater  scope  for  mailing  local 
decisions,    A  companion  recommendation  is  to  reduce  the  detail  and 
volume  of  handbooks  and  program  instructions.    Examination  of  handbooks 
and  instructions  is  already  underv/ay  in  a  division  established  to  rewrite 
the  instructions  and  handbooks  for  existing  programs  along  the  lines  of 
the  study  group  recommendations . 

2.  Knowledgeable  State  and  county  personnel  should  be  brought  more  actively 

into  the  fonnulation  of  adrflinistrative  policy  and  procedures.  Such 

personnel  have  been  consulted  in  developing  the  I963  feed  grain  program; 

in  reexamination  of  the  farm  storage  facility  loan  program;  the  Commodity 
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Credit  Corporation  bin  storage  policy;  and  the  196^  vheat  program. 

3 .    Appoint  to  State  committees  only  persons  of  recognized  competence  and 
vhere  possible  from  among  those  \:ho  have  had  substantial  experience  as 
C oun t y  c cmm i 1 1 e em e n .    Procedures  are  being  developed  to  iiiiplement  this 
recommendation^  particularly  to  bring  together  lists  of  eligible  and 
qualified  persons  ^n  the  basis  of  competence  and  experience. 

h.    State  executive  director county  office  managers^  and  farmer  fieldmen 
should  be  selected  on  a  merit  basis  and  ass^ored  of  an  opportunity  to 
move  and  be  promoted  vithin  the  adirjinistrative  struct'ore.    Many  promotions 
are  no\7  m.a4e  from  these  positions.     '      Farmers  fieldmen  and  State 
executive  directors ;  \ihen  qualified,,  are  selected  for  positions  in  area 
commodity  offices^  in  Washington ^  D.C.^  or  other  offices.    Experience  on 
county  committees^  as  office  managers ^  or  in  a  responsible  State  office 
position  are  no-w  considered  in  appointments  to  the  position  of  farm.er 
fieldmen. 

5 .  Improve  and  intensify  instruction  and  training  for  comm^itteemen^  farmer 
fieldmen  and  county  office  managers.    Changes  m.ade  as  a  result  of  the 
ASCS  reorganization  provide  for  greater  attention  to  training  and 
instruction. 

6.  'Tlie  Secretary  should  appoint  the  State  executive  director  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  State  Comi-.iittee .    This  is  substantially  the  procedure 
followed  at  present. 

7.  The  comr.ittee  report  recomiTiends  a  number  of  changes  in  the  election  of 
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cominunity  and  county  commit teeraen  vhich  vill  require  Congressional 
action.    We  vill  ask  the  Congress  to  amend  present  lavs  to  provide 
staggered  three  year  terms  of  office^  vith  member  and  alternate  to  be 
elected  each  year^  with  a  limit  of  three  consecutive  terms.    We  also 
¥ill  ask  that  County  committeemen  be  elected  by  all  community  committee- 
men^ instead  of  by  the  coFiraunity  committee  chain-nen. 

Recommendations  on  vhich  no  action  vill  be  talien  include: 

1 .  That  community  committees  be  composed  of  either  one  raem.ber  or  three 
members  vith  no  alternates,  vith  the  State  committee  mialcing  a  choiee 
betveen  the  tvo  systems.    Most  communities  vould  be  handicapped  because  of 
inadequate  representation  with  a  one-man  committee.    Justification  of 

the  tvo  systems  vould  be  difficult. 

2.  Continue  the  State  Agricultural  Extension  Director  as  an  ex -officio 
member  of  the  State  committee  but  vithout  the  vote  that  he  nov  has.  Full 
committee  membership  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Director  helps  in 
maintaining  close  ties  vith  agricultural  colleges. 

3 .  Organize  county  USDA  councils  composed  of  agricultural  agency  representa- 
tives vith  the  chairman  reporting  to  the  Secretary.    Regular  agency 
channels  are  vital  to  effective  administration.    This  recommendation 
vould  malie  it  more  difficult  to  meet  program  responsibilities. 

h.    County  committeemen  to  be  elected  by  all  farmers  in  the  county.    The  re- 
port urges  that  political  considerations  should  not  gu.ide  program 
adriiinistration.    Direct  election  of  administrative  personnel  vould  tend 
to  make  the  contests  on  a  county  basis  a  political  race. 
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5 .  Nor.ination  of  the  candidates  for  the  county  corziiittee  should  be  nade  by 
the  incumbent  chairr.ian  of  the  community  coinniittee .    Me  \j±11  ash  Congress 
to  authorize  all  nev/ly  elected  coinmunity  committeeinen  to  nominate  and 
elect  county  committees.    Nomination  and  election  of  county  conmiittees 
by  all  the  elected  coimnunity  committees  would  broaden  representation 
and  increase  participation  in  the  committee  system. 

6.  Tliat  election  of  county  and  community  committees  be  by  mail -ballot  only. 
Some  sections  of  the  country  strongly  prefer  polling  places  or  election 
meetings  to  a  mail  ballot.     The  present  State  committee  options  mail, 
meetings or  polling  places       permit  area  preferences  to  operate. 

For  Release  Sunday,  December  30 
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